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"  Nec  meuB  hic  sermo  tti,^ 

HoiiACB. — 8at :  IA\ :  ii.,  Sat :  2. 


**  E^  vero  fitteor,  me  hU  atadiis  esae  deditum :  cnteroe  pudeat,  u  qui  ita  ae  literis 
•bdidenmt,  ut  nihil  ponnt  ex  hit  neque  ad  oommunem  afferre  fructum,  neque  in  adspectum 

Inoemque  proferre. Quaie  quii  tandem  me  reprehendAt,  autquiimihi  jure 

fuccenseat,  n,  quantum  caterii  ad  auaa  rea  obeundaa,  quantum  ad  aliaa  voluptatea,  et  ad 
ip«m  requiem  animi  et  coiporia  ooooeditur  tempoiia,  tantum  mihi  egomet  ad  hasc  atudia 
recolenda  BumpaeroP** 

CiCBRO. — pro  Archia. 


**  Saltem  daratur  in  aaom  Uteria  tranquilli  oonaenesoere  T 

BRA8MU8. — ^^uat 
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Let  them  be  conaidered  aa  the  deeultory  pioductions  of  a  man  aeduloualy  employed 
upon  better  thinga.*" 
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TO  THE  REVEREND  JOHN  ELY, 


MINlKTIIi  OP   BA8T-PARADX  CHAPXt,  LXXDS. 


Mt    DKAKE8T   FbIEND, 

Aocept  the  Dedication  of  this  Volume.  I  wish  its  iDscrip- 
tioo  to  testify  my  seDse  of  Worth  and  lategrity  which  I  have  rarely 
known  eqoalled,  and  have  Dever  fouDd  sarpasBed.  We  begaa  life 
togcilier.  We  choee  our  Profeasioa  with  a  distiDct  uDderstandipg  of 
the  diaidvantages  which  we  must  eDdure.  There  were  other  paths 
tluit  we  migfat  have  foUowed, — thoee  of  lettered  fiuDe  aad  scieDtific 
inTfsdgation, — bot  our  priDciples  excluded  db.  The  learaed  leisure 
wliidi  we  should  have  coveted  for  its  owd  sake,  the  opportuuity  of 
cnitiTatii^  polite  literature  the  charms  of  which  were  early  felt  by 
boih,  our  preeeDt  active  requiremeuts  forbid.  But  we  have  Dot,  for 
a  momeDt,  rued  our  Youthfiil  Yow.  Eveu  these  poor  Flowers,— 
wildingB, — ^plucked  iu  haste, — I  should  loathe  aud  trample,  could  I 
tkink  that  any  duty  of  the  Holy  Office  had  beeu  Deglected  while  I 
gatkered  theoL  I  have  do  coDfidcDce  that  to  the  moet  partial  kiad- 
nesB  they  caa  prescDt  aay  bloom,  or  breathe  aay  fragraace,  save  for 
a  few  ahort  days:  their  chief  value  to  me  is  that  they  euable  me  to 
boMi  a  Bttlc  Wreath, — thou^  they  wither  iu  the  offering, — ^ia  tokea 
and  iD  memory  of  a  FrieDdship,  which  luis  survived  the  course,  aud 
tfusuuned  the  proof,  of  Thirty  Years. 

Believe  me,  Dear  Elly, 

YoQr  ever  attachod  and  faithfiil  Friend, 

THE  AUTHOR. 

/W*,  April  5tA,  1841. 


Ov  irarptm  rtfntmt  rtin— 
v0Vfrmt  rtXn 

B9ar»trtf  :   ttf  ttmt  ;^^i/rf« 
KXms  tiri  yXmrrm  /3i/3«»iv 

SOPHOCLES. — (Edip:  Colon:  Lin:  1101. 


^^  CSonsidera  deniqtie  sacra  ipsa,  et  ipsa  mjsteria,  hivenles  ezitiis  tristes,  fiita, 
et  funera,  et  lactoa,  atque  planctus  miacrorom  deonxm.  Isii  perditum  fitfam  cnm 
Cynocepbalo  suo  et  calvis  sacerdotibuB  luget,  plaogit,  inquirit:  et  Isiaci  miaeri 
ciedunt  pectora,  et  dolorem  infelicissimae  matris  imitantur :  moz,  invento  panrulo, 
gaudet  Isis,  exultant  sacerdotes,  Cynocephalus  inventor  gloriatur :  nec  dednunt 
annifl  omnibua  vel  perdere  quod  inveniunt,  vel  inTenire  qnod  perdunt.  Nonne  ridi- 
cnlum  ett,  vel  lugere  quod  colas,  vel  colere  quod  lugeai?  H»c  tamen  aacia 
^£gyptia.  Ceres  flBcibus  acceasiB,  et  serpente  circumdata,  errore  subreptam  et  cor- 
ruptam  liberam  anxia  et  sollicita  vestigat.     Haec  sunt  EleuRinia.*' 

MiKUCius  Pelix. — Octavius. 


*'  And  mooned  Ashtaroth, 
Heaven'8  queen  and  mother  both, 
Now  aitfl  not  girt  with  taper*8  holy  shine. 

Nor  is  OairiB  seen 
In  Memphian  grove  or  green : 
Nor  can  he  be  at  rest 
Within  hi8  sacred  chest.** 

MiLTOK.— Moming  of  Christ^s  NaUvity. 
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immeasurable  distance ;  it  was  purchased  by  Augustus  of  ih' 
people  of  Cos,  the  native  isle  of  the  artist,  and  was  placed  in  th^ 
temple  of  Julius  Csesar  at  Rome.  But  whatever  may  be  the  per-^ 
fection  of  painting,  and  the  triumph  of  its  ancient  master-pieces, 
its  productions  are  necessarily  frail.  Even  the  fresco  but  slightly 
survives  the  moveable  picture,  in  many  instances  moulders 
before  it ;  and  the  worm  has  often  defaced  the  panel  while  the 
canvas  has  been  spared.  The  youthful  enthusiasm  is  sufficiently 
kindled  by  the  notices  of  those  transcendent  consummate  works, 
by  the  applause  of  contemporary  nations,  as  well  as  by  the  award 
of  critics  and  the  suffrage  of  historians  in  their  favour, — thdugh 
the  specimens  themselves  cannot  be  adduced  to  justify  this  ful- 
ness  and  unanimity  of  praise.  But  there  is  a  sister  art  of  more 
rigid  durability.  It  selects  for  its  material  the  granite  and 
porphyry  and  the  least  oxydising  simple  or  composite  metals. 
Statuary  may  include  sculpture  and  casting :  in  both  the  Greeke 
excelled.  But  the  pale  marble  of  Hymettus  and  Pantelicus, — 
or  the  blue-veined,  as  if  that  tinge  were  just  traced  on  it  to 
match  the  human  skin,  found  in  the  mines  of  Patos, — ^were  thc 
substances  preferred.  The  proudest  devation  ever  attained  b} 
this  creative  skill  was  in  its  bodying  out  of  imaginary  super- 
human  existences.  These  remain,  after  thousands  of  years,  thc 
archetypes,  rather  than  the  fulfilments,  of  the  most  poetic 
conceptions.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  bard  owes  nol 
more  to  these  models  than  these  models  to  the  bard.  They  an 
fabrications  which  the  original  soul  must  claim.  They  inspin 
the  sentiment,  not  merely  elicit  it.  They  enact  the  laws,  instead 
of  oheying  them.  They  lead  the  march,  nor  look  behind  thera 
on  the  retintte.  The  Belvidere  ApoUo,  the  Medicean  Venus, 
the  Famese  Hercules,  continue  to  excite  a  spccies  of  idolatry, 
That  "  Sun  in  human  limbs  arrayed,^ — that  Cytheraea  oi 
chastest  beauty, — that  Alcides  with  a  presence  of  power  which 
disdains  the  club, — that  monument  of  Glycon'*^  genius  whosc 
name  is  on  it,  and  to  which  probably  Horace  refers  in  the  firsl 
epistle  of  his  first  book,  where  he  says  that  no  one  should  foregc 
the  precautions  of  health, 

"  Quia  desperes  inyicti  meinbra  Glyconis  :** 
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the  only  ones;  but  invocations  of  the  most  soleron  and  even 
terrifie  kinds  abound  in  their  writings,  giving  their  apostrophes 
an  irresistible  force  and  sway. — The  Epic  borrowed  largely 
from  these  ideal  beings.  The  machines,  to  take  the  phrase  of 
Bossuet,  are  celestial  interventions.  Horace,  in  a  well-known 
couplet,  denounces  this  agency  in  any  crisis  which  does  not 
strictly  demand  it.  It  is  well  for  his  consistency  that  he  has 
allowed  that  Homer  sometimes  nods.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
divine  appearances  are  the  rule,  and  not  the  reserve,  of  the 
ancient  epopee.  The  reader  expects  them.  The  associations  of 
those  times,  alone  could  redeem  them  from  a  certain  clumsiness 
of  contrivance.  Often  they  might  complain  that  the  historic 
poet, — as  Leicester  in  the  rehearsal  of  Puff, — ^had  not  ^*  settled 
how  they  were  to  get  off.^  The  exit  is  as  ungraceful,  as  the  en- 
trance  was  constrained.  All  we,  however,  inculcate  is,  that  these 
fables  were  interwoven  with  the  whole  of  the  ancient  literature, 
and  must  have  therefore  been  most  influential  on  the  national 
mind.  Tragedy  in  Oreece  partook  of  a  public  institution.  Its 
writers  agreed  to  uphold  the  religion  of  the  country.  Whether 
their  policy  was  sound  or  not,  they  not  only  brought  the  divi- 
nities  on  the  stage,  but  made  them  take  an  easy  part  in  the  dia- 
logue.  They  are  the  actors,  the  dramatis  personae,  themselves. 
Apollo  is  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  Orestes  of  Euripedes. 
Minerva  appears  and  speaks  in  the  Aias  Mastigophorus  of 
Sophocles.  iSschylus  flUed  the  proscenium  with  the  Eume- 
nides.  Scarcely,  indeed,  was  there  a  connection,  a  reference,  of 
any  kind  but  it  was  impressed  with  this  character :  every  scene 
was  sacred,  every  hour  festive,  every  object  divine. — Nor  was 
this  influence  weakened  by  any  disclaimer  of  the  wise  and  good. 
Occasionally  a  comedy  might  take  some  freedom  with  the  presu- 
med  rulers  of  our  earth  and  race.  Aristophanes  did  not  always 
spare  them,  but  then  he  made  up  for  this  temerity  by  his 
lampoon  on  those  who  were  at  all  disabused  of  popular  error, 
and  by  always  administering  flattery  to  popular  delusion.  The 
religionist  forgave  his  impiety  as  a  licensed  jest,  because  that 
jest  was  aimed  at  those  who  were  pouring  too  strong  a  light  into 
the  recesses  and  retreats  of  ignorance.     And  we  must  not  forget 
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that  Philosophy  was  equally  servile  in  its  professed  adoption  of 
the  general  creed.  Plato  in  his  lo  treats  at  length  on  the  Poetic 
furor.  He  there,  by  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  avers  that  poets  are 
inspired  by  the  divine  afflatus  to  the  very  loss  of  their  own  self- 
possession,  comparing  them  to  the  Corybantes;  that  they  are 
the  interpreters  of  the  gods ;  and  that  their  exact  unanimity, 
in  all  their  theological  allusions,  establishes  the  identity  of  the 
source  from  which  they  must  have  derived  them.  The  conver- 
sation  was  to  reprove  the  rhapsodists  of  that  period,  but  he  does 
it  by  arguing  the  highest  illapse,  maintaining  that  the  poet^ 
were  the  instruments  of  heaven,  ^^  gifted  with  the  same  powers 
as  the  priests  of  the  oracles,  and  other  prophets.^  And  every 
tyro  knows  that  vaies  in  Latin  signifies  poet  and  prophet  accord- 
ing  to  the  connection,  and  frequently  both  at  the  same  time : 
and  that  vates  is  formed  from  ^rllrig,  the  latter  syllables  of  wgo- 
^fjhiiy  a  prophet,  by  the  change  of  the  labials  ^  and  v.  How 
strong,  then,  was  the  hold  which  this  system  obtained  on 
all  the  science,  art,  and  polite  leaming,  and  even  purest  philo- 
sophy,  of  an  age  which,  so  f ar  as  man  was  the  sole  agent,  seems 
to  have  culminated  above  any  succeeding  one  ;  and  of  a  people 
who  would  allow  no  altemative  but  Barbarian,  or  Greek  f  How 
taste  stole  thence  its  embellishment  and  reasoning  acquired  its 
confirmation  !  How  it  entered  into  every  constitution  of  society 
and  office  of  life  !  It  was  a  universal  element  or  principle  dif- 
fused  as  air,  subtile  as  light,  binding  as  attraction  ! 

The  spectacle  of  Olympus  swells  upon  us  very  gorgeously. 
We  think  that  we  behold  some  lofty  summit  of  crystals  rising 
into  the  azure  and  splendour  of  mid-heaven.  It  is  aerial,  with- 
out  an  earthly  base.  There  expands  the  dome  of  the  Celestial ! 
Like  as  Ovid  records  of  the  palace  of  the  sun,  the  workmanship 
exceeds  the  substance,  however  costly,  out  of  which  it  is  formed. 
The  year  is  but  a  spring,  and  the  spring  is  no  delay  of  harvest. 
Tbe  woof  of  Ormus  and  the  dye  of  Tyre  in  vain  would  emulate 
tbese  tissues.  Architecture  builds  itself  up  with  gold  and  gem. 
The  choicest  incente  loads  each  gale.  The  amaranth  casts  its 
shade  and  scatters  its  breath.  Music  flows  from  sightless  lyres. 
The  nectar  cannot  fail.      Ambrosia  grows  with  inexhaustiblc 
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abundance.     The  awful  inhabitants  of  this  heaven-embowering 
clime,  this  empyrean,  are  the  aflavoJoi,  the  undying,  the  immor- 
tals.     Sometimes  they  withdraw  into  their  respective  dwdlings 
and  jurisdictions ;  at  other  times  they  keep  high  banquet  and 
hold  solemn  debate.     One  while  they  separate  as  stars,  the  next 
mingle  as  constellations.     On  the  lofty  throne  of  that  exalted 
state  sits  the  Sire  of  gods  and  men.     The  cloud-compelliog 
Jupiter, — his  eagle  Perknos  couching  at  his  feet, — his  brow 
clothed  with  thunder, — his  nod  affiighting  the  universe,— he 
proclaims  supremacy,  and  defies  fate.     Juno  with  her  perfect 
beauty  reclines  by  the  monarch^s  side, — she  is  sceptred, — thepeir 
cock  spreads  his  argus-eyed  train  of  plumes  in  advance  of  her,-- 
or  many  of  this  glorious  bird  yoke  themselves  to  ber  car,  whik 
her  hand-maid  Iris  throws  the  variegated  arch  above  her  bead. 
The  ivy-wreathed  hair  of  Bacchus  sets  off'  his  perennial  youtb, 
his  thyrsus  rules  his  panthers,  and  his  only  wrath  pursues  tbe 
goat  because   it  roots  up  the  vines:    Silenus  and  his  satyrs 
foUow  him  not  thither,  nor  do  his  earthly  orgies  and  dithy- 
rambics  disturb  the  sky.     Mars  glitters  in  his  mail.     ApollO) 
that  noble  charioteer  with  his  fiery-footed  steeds  of  immortal 
race,  only  circles  heaven  in  his  daily  course,  and  unfatigued 
relieves  the  "noctes,  ccenseque  Deum^'  with  his  noble  gesture, 
and  sweet  harp,  and  the  eloquence  of  which  men  can  only  say 
that  the  most  perfect  imitators  "  Phoebo  digna  locuti.***    Vesta 
is  mysteriously  silent ;  her  thought  is  fixed  and  impassioned ; 
the  holy  veil  covers  her  face ;  she  muses  ^^  in  pure  white  robes, 
like  very  sanctity.*"    And  now  for  tricksy  Mercury,  ever  voluble 
but  ever  humorous  and  ready  to  oblige,  prepared  to  fly  head- 
foremost  with  his  petasus,  and  with  his  talaria  or  winged  heels 
just  touching  earth  to  rebound  to  his  native  seat  with  all  the 
news  of  earth.     Pallas,  the  Tritogeneia,  with  corslet  and  helm, 
often  quells  the  anger  of  her  father  Jove  by  her  wisdom  and 
moderation,  and  leaving  the  wine-god  to  his  magpie,  prefers 
the  grave  monotonous  whoop  of  her  owl.     Venus,  and  Cupid, 
here  offer  little  annoyance  to  ^'  the  immortal  shapes  of  bright 
aerial  spirits;"  while  the  boy''^  sportive  archery  need  not  be 
feared  so  long  as  he  is  in  point-blank  range  of  the  Pythian 
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<<  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow.''  Diana,  with  her  crescent  ensign, 
18  a  still  better  protectress,  and  she  stands  braced  and  pure  as  new 
risen  froni  the  Castalian  fount.  Old  Neptune,  though  always 
leaning  on  his  trident  and  surveying  his  ocean-realm,  proves 
his  amphibious  capacity  and  seems  happier  aloft  than  in  his  coral 
caves.  Some  subordinate  powers  here  receive  a  welcome  and 
an  office, — though  they  can  plead  no  prescriptive  title  to  the 
piace.  Aurora,  always  the  earliest  riser,  unbars  the  threshold 
of  that  vast  festive  pile  at  dawn.  Hebe  and  Ganymedes  are  the 
graoeful  cup-bear^^  when  it  pleases  their  superiors  to  quaff. 
Momus  is  zany  of  the  court.  The  Hours  weave  their  zone. 
The  Muses  fiU  their  choir.  The  Graces  twine  their  group. 
There  too  are  they  who  were  of  divine  descent*  but  still  not 
summoned  to  this  nobility, — ^like  commoners  courteously  distin- 
guished  during  their  aristocratic  fathers^  lamented  lifetime :  and 
a  few  who,  though  displaying  a  sinister  bend  of  earthliness  in 
thdr  shield,  are  admirable  heroes  of  exploit  and  fame.  Vulcan, 
that  skilful  armourer  and  forger  of  thunderbolts,  often  leaves 
his  nnithy  of  Etna  to  take  his  paten^s  rank  and  seat.  Escula^ 
pius  has  abandoned  practice,  and  takes  no  less  medicine  above 
than  he  did  below.  Hercules,  Castor,  and  Pollux,  though  the 
writ  of  summons  couldnot  avail  them  but  only  a  new  creation, 
disgrace  not  the  ^*  aetherea  domus^  to  which  they  have  been 
called. 

The  conception  of  this  Mythology, — though  often  halting 
in  consistency  and  always  deformed  by  absurdity, — is  confes- 
aedly  great  and  magnificent.  The  ideas  of  power,  beauty, 
authority,  are  caught,  detained,  and  represented.  Impalpable 
essences  are  arrested  and  clothed  in  appropriate  forms.  There 
is  the  relief  of  variety  and  force  of  contrast.  Their  immense 
superiority  is  felt  to  the  allegories  of  the  highest  poetry.  ^s- 
chylus  has  attempted  to  personify  strength  and  other  abstrac- 
tions ;  but  the  harmony  is  waating  which  fills  up  the  dimoisions, 
and  the  taste  whidi  supports  the  probabilities,  of  the  deific 
fictioQ  i 

But  let  U8  look  a  little  more  closely  at  this  hierarchy  of 
tbe  Pagan  divinities,  the  Dii  majores  et  minores.     The  poetic 
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glare  being  withdrawn,  though  stiU  magnified  through  a  poetic 
medium,  how  do  their  proportions  dwindle,  and  to  wfaat  oon- 
temptible  fiivolity  and  baseness  are  they  reduoed !  What  shiew 
and  scold  ever  brawled  in  terms  so  gross  as  Judo  allows  her 
tongue?  What  female  bosom  was  ever  so  retentksB?  Wdl 
may  Virgil  speak  of  *'  saevse  memorem  Junonis  ob  iram  ;^  and 
enquire,  ^^  Tantaene  animis  celestibus  irse  ?^  Her  large  Uue 
eyes,  which  Homer  compares  to  those  of  an  ox,  shoot  forth 
the  successive  fires  of  jealousy,  cruelty,  and  revenge.  9ie  can 
threaten  like  any  bddame :  ^^  Flectere  si  nequeo  8up»t)s,  Ache- 
ronta  movebo.'*^  Jupiter  was  ^^  like  the  air,  a  chart»^  liber- 
tine,^  adopting  the  vehicle  of  metamorphosis  for  every  evil  end, 
— ^reckless  of  his  victims,  though  his  queen  was  sure  to  pursue 
them  with  the  cruelty  of  an  Alecto, — and  writing  his  histcwy  in 
one  disgusting  tale  of  brutal  passion.  Minerva  induces  Pan- 
darus,  during  an  armistice,  to  aim  a  shaft  at  the  breast  of 
Menelaus.  The  guilt  of  Mars  and  Venus,  and  their  detectioD 
by  Apollo,  is  but  an  article  of  amusing  scandal  to  thdr  peers. 
And  when  not  morally  vile,  they  are  convicted  of  abjectness  and 
levity.  Hercules  rescued  them  from  the  Titans, — a  mmUd  ddi- 
vered  them  ere  he  was  the  demigod  !  Horace  in  his  fourth  ode 
of  the  third  book  declares, 

^^  Magnum  illa  terrorem  intulerat  Jovi 
Fidens  juventos  horrida  brachiis.** 

How  unsuitable  the  panic  in  Him  who  should  have  loured 
thunder,  who  should  have  crushed  rebellion,  who  should  have 
despised  the  puny  eflbrt  against  his  dominion,  being  himself  the 
god^of  gods.  They  can  sink  to  what  is  undignified,  and  light, 
and  by  a  no  painfully  difficult  descent.  Minerva  banters  the 
phrensied  Ajax.  The  limping  gait  and  awkward  assiduity  of 
Vulcan  convulse  the  divine  revellers  into  o^/Sero^  yika^.  Venus 
is  wounded  by  Diomed,  and  she  retreats  with  a  sore  hand,  but 
endeavours  to  make  the  best  of  it  in  the  presence  of  Jupiter :  but 
when  Mars  is  wounded  by  the  spear  of  the  same  warrior,  he  flies 
to  heaven  scared  and  groaning,  fillmg  the  firmament  with  his 
shrieks,  complaining  to  the  Mighty  Father,  who  soundly  rates 
and  ridicules  him  for  his  pains.     Then  when  assembled,  they 
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cannot  agree  about  the  oontest  in  the  Troad  after  many  consul- 
tations;  so,  by  the  express  command  of  the  Thunderer,  they, 
like  us  poor  mortals,  leave  it  as  an  open  question,  and  agree  to 
differ.  Thus,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad,  to  which  there  has 
been  ah^eady  allusion,  they  absolutely  fight  against  each  other, 
take  their  sides,  inspire  their  partisans,  backing  hero  against 
hero,  and  a  chance-medley  it  proves ! 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than  that  this 
mythology  was  the  vision  of  poetic  imagination, — though  we 
disbelieve  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  could  have  originated  it, — 
yet  we  think  that  we  see  in  it  marks  of  a  modified  cantinuatian, 
This  was  not  the  first  thought.  This  is  not  the  original  system. 
It  has  grown  out  of  much  that  is  antecedent.  The  form  and 
oonsistence  are  superinduced  upon  an  ancient  substance.  And 
history  assures  us  that  there  is  a  greatly  earlier  date,  and  pre- 
V10U8  theory,  of  polytheism :  polytheism  more  simple  and  ele- 
mental, — and  as  less  omate  and  elaborate,  to  our  better  reason 
less  revolting.  It  is  obvious  that  the  records  of  the  most  distant 
times  avoid  the  violent  imaginings  of  the  classic  ages :  and  that 
in  the  Epicurean  period  of  the  classic  ages,  the  leamed  resorted 
to  a  more  cautious  phraseology.  There  was  an  advised  and 
measured  mode  of  speaking  which  reveals  a  oonscious  necesdty 
for  circumspection  and  subdued  statements.  I  can  easily  under- 
stand  that  a  man  in  modem  times  who  does  not  wish  to  commit 
himself  to  a  certain  belief, — to  an  avowal  of  a  moral  character 
and  a  moral  govemment  on  the  part  of  the  Onreat  First  Cause, 
— will  feel  himself  relieved  by  such  general  words  as  aUfdghty 
power  and  etemal  JUnesa  and  right.  He  escapes  censure  for 
soepticism  ;  and  yet  never  can  be  called  to  a  reckoning  for  one 
tenable  substantive  opinion.  So  it  may  have  been  felt,  by  some 
ancient,  a  happy  thought,  an  adroit  expedient,  when  instead  of 
a  homage  to  any  particular  deity,  he  spoke  of  a  Numen ;  and 
in  appealing  for  a  vindication  of  any  cause  and  right,  he 
invoked  a  Nemesia  and  a  Themie.  These  are  generalities,  with 
which  the  credulous  thought  they  fully  agreed,  and  to  which 
tbe  suspicious  could  not  openly  object.  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered  that,  when  a  great  antagonist  system  had  well  nigh  sub- 
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Terted  heathenism,  the  philosophers,  who  stiU  adherad  to  it, 
never  ventured  to  defend  that  form  of  it  which  was  classical 
and  poetic,  but  that  earlier  pretension  which  was  mystic  and 
symbolical.  This  was  the  last  plank  of  the  wreck  to  which 
they  clung  !  AU  besides, — ^the  most  omamental  and  exquisite 
parts, — they  abandoned  as  oorruptions. 

The  more  inteUigent,  therefore,  adopted  a  fable  whid) 
served  to  connect  the  poetic  ceoonomy  of  the  gods  with  an 
earUer  and  more  phUosophic  theory.  It  was  supposed  that 
during  the  invasion  and  assauU  of  the  Gelestial  abode  by  the 
Gtiants, — some  of  them  having  fifty  heads,  and  others  a  hundred 
hands, — ^having  already  heaped  Ossa  on  PeUon, — the  affrighted 
deities  fled  into  Egypt.  As  that  famous  land  was  the  principal 
reservoir  of  tradition  and  source  of  knowledge,  as  it  could  boast 
so  superior  an  antiquity  to  Oreece, — this  was  a  happy  conjunc- 
tion  of  interests.  The  modem  could  then  represent  that  the 
difierence  between  it  and  the  ancient  was  rather  verbal  than 
real.  Both  systems  became  fratemised,  conscious  that  they 
must  stand  or  faU  together.  The  latter  also  found  the  necessity 
of  borrowing  the  typical  key  from  the  former.  It  is  only  the 
poetry  of  Virgil  which  would  make  the  gods  of  Egypt  fi^t 
against  those  of  Rome.* 

And  thence  arose  one  of  the  most  pointed  characteristics  of 
the  Pagan  hypothesis.  It  is  generaUy  denominated,  the  inter- 
community.  It  may  be  easUy  explained.  The  gods  were  local 
and  provincial  in  their  tutelage.  This  country  was  sacred  to 
one,  that  to  another.  But  men  could  not  remain  always  in  the 
place  of  their  nativity:  the  ends  both  of  education  and  com- 
merce  demanded  travel.  But  what  was  the  devotee  to  do  when 
he  entered  the  land  of  another  divine  patron  ?  Must  he  preserve 
his  fealty  or  transfer  it?  Must  he  practise  the  rites  of  the 
country  in  which  he  sojourned?  The  presiding  powers  were 
certainly  restricted.  They  were  caUed  Indigetes,  0foi  xoeJ^i. 
The  knot  was  cut  by  this  explanation,  which  is  a  refinement 
upon  all  the  Uberalism  ever  recorded,  one  Wiu  as  good  as  amh 
iher,     This  is  a  great  truth.      For  were  the  greater  number 

*  ifineid  :  lib.  viii.  698. 
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MamA  wmj  mfore  «t  large  upoa  the  earth,  tbe  ^^  dignus  vindioe 

Biodus"^  would  infallibly  be  the  hanginan'*^  noose.     A  sort  of 

pass,  or  letter  of  license,  was  therefore  irirtually  carried  by  all 

wbo  traversed  different  countries.     There  was  a  boundless  toler- 

atioD,  save  when  some  of  the  priestesses  had  drank  the  libatioii 

instead  of  strewing  it  on  the  shrine.     It  was  carried  so  far, 

Chat  at  Rome  there  was  the  noblest  of  all  her  temples  thus 

coosecrated  to  the  whole  company  of  the  supemals.     The  Pan- 

theon  still  exists,  and  is  a  monumental  voucher  of  the  necessary 

good-will,    or  perhaps  good  understanding,    between  different 

tutelaries  and  priesthoods.    There  was  a  compulsory  arrest  upon 

all  oompetitiaD  !     This  was  a  little  relaxed  when  a  religion  was 

transported  from  one  country  to  another,  which  in  after  time 

occurred.     But,  though  this  was  not  much  relished  in  the  first 

instance  by  the  predominant  order,  the  principle  of  intercom* 

munity  left  no  altemative.     The  state  speedily  adopted  all. 

Athens  was  hospitable  in  a  most  munificent  degree,  entertained 

gods  known  and  unknown,  always  kept  a  niche  vacant  for  the 

oext  new-comer,  until  it  grew  into  a  proverb  that  it  was  easier 

to  find  a  god  than  a  man.     But  while  this  was  a  very  fast  step 

towards  a  system  of  consolidation,  there  were  incongruities  in 

history  to  be  reconciled,  and  incredibilities  in  popular  belief  to 

be  explained.     When  the  Theogony  of  the  poet,  and  even  of 

the  grave  annalist,  was  adduced,  there  seemed  a  necessity  for  an 

illiteral  meaning.     The  nuptials  of  the  celestials  did  not  well 

consist  with  the  celibacy  and  vestalism  they  imposed  on  their 

most  favoured  servants  below.      It  was  not  a  small  embarrass- 

ment  that  the  Cretans  persisted  to  show  their  Ida  on  whose 

sides  Jupiter  was  trained,  and  more  disagreeably  took  money  of 

the  virtuosi  who  came  to  visit  his  tomb.      Birth,  marriage, 

and  death,   are  very  natural  to  us;   but  scarcely  agree  with 

independence,    spiritualism,    and    immortality.      All   this   was 

iherefore  to  be  mystically  accounted  for.     The  birth  of  a  god 

vas  his  ^rst  ackfu>wledgment  in  any  country.     The  marriage 

vas  the  stiperaddUian  of  one  worship  to  another.     The  death 

was  the  withdrawment  of  a  particular  idol  or  rite,  their  disuse 

«r  extinction. 
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Something  was,  however,  needed  to  satisfy  the  more  philo- 
sophic  enquirer.  And  the  expedient  was  early  embraoed  to  esta- 
blish  a  system  of  substitutes,  or  double  images.  1  have  found, 
in  my  enquiries,  nothing  more  probable  than  the  origination  of 
idolatry  in  the  more  marked  appearances  and  bodies  of  natura 
The  worship  of  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  constellation,  was  proba- 
bly  its  nascent  form.  But  this  was  too  large  and  too  indefinite 
for  the  multitude.  There  was  wanted  something  of  a  more 
personal  figure,  which  a  temple  might  shelter,  and  to  which  a 
multitude  might  bend.  The  anthropomorphite  idolatry  was  too 
likely  to  lead  away  the  mind  from  the  celestial  phenomena,  and 
thereupon  animals  were  used  instead.  The  BuU  represented  the 
sun,  because  the  strong  curls  of  its  forehead  were  supposed  to 
resemble  the  out-beamings  of  thatorb.  The  Cat  was  the  remem- 
brance  of  the  moon,  because  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of 
the  pupilla  of  its  eye  were  deemed  analogous  to  the  increase  and 
wane  of  that  satellite.  The  Dog  was  devoted  to  Syrius  because, 
at  its  particular  appearance  in  the  heavens,  that  creature  was 
peculiarly  affected ;  and  we  still  speak  of  the  dog-days  as  insup- 
portable  from  their  heat.  The  consequence  was  what  might  be 
expected  :  if  the  few  retained  the  purer  ideas,  the  crowd  looked 
no  further  than  the  gross  representations. 

In  addition  to  these  intentional  emblems,  astronomy  had 
left  some  mighty  relics.  This  could  only  be  the  science  of  the 
few,  and  the  heirs  seldom  equalled  the  renowned  anoestors. 
Much  of  the  Newtonian  rules  was  known  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  is  a  restoration  of  their  leaming.  Science,  like  higher  truth 
itself,  had  degenerated  in  later  times.  The  pyramids  are  most 
true  to  the  meridian.  The  most  rational  solution  of  the  sphinx 
is  that  it  denoted  the  zodiacal  signs  of  Leo  and  Virgo  when  the 
sun  was  apparently  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Many  of 
the  symbols,  in  the  ordinary  tables  and  pillars,  seem  to  refer  to 
the  computed  times  of  Nile^s  inundation  and  recession.  The  most 
amusing  fictions  contain  astronomic  truth.  There  is  a  well- 
known  tale  of  the  cruel  ban  that  was  laid  on  Rhea:  three 
hundred  and  sixty  days  were  closed  against  her.  But  Mercury, 
the  Egyptian  Thoth,  obviated  this  difficulty  by  playing  at  dice 
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vith  the  Moon,  and  winning  from  her  the  seventy-second  part 
of  each  day.  He  then  made  up  of  these  stakes  five  days,  which 
be  added  to  the  three  hundred  and  sixty, — constituting  the 
proper  solar  year.  As  the  Scarabseus  pushes  its  nidus  back- 
ward  with  its  feet,  while  it  still  looks  directly  forward,  it  was 
deeined  a  type  of  the  sun  in  its  real  progress  from  west  to 
east,  though  its  apparent  motion  is  from  east  to  west.  And  it 
may  be  observed  that  there  was  a  strong  tendency  in  all  mytho- 
Iqgj  to  convert  public  benefactors  into  stars.  Satum  became 
ooe.  Tbe  planets  stiU  keep  their  course  with  all  their  polythe- 
ttdc  names  and  adjuncts.  The  comet  which  appeared  at  the 
time  of  the  games  instituted  by  Augustus  in  celebration  of 
Ccsar  is  called  by  Virgil*  ^^  Dionsei  Csesaris  astrum  :^  and  by 
Horace,  ^*  Julium  Sidus.*" 

Tbe  choioe  which  was  left  to  the  inquisitive  and  educated, 
Uy  between  two  systems.  The  first  was  Pantheism.  This  as- 
somed  that  the  Deity  was  universally  diffused, — not  only  an 
inima  mundi^  but  that  every  thing,  every  element  of  things, 
vas  divine.  It  is  evident  that  we  should  not  only,  if  this  were 
tnie,  do  as  Juvenal  describes  his  sceptics,  ^^intrepidi  quae- 
cuDque  altaria  tangunt,^  or  as  Malebranche  speculates,  see  all 
in  God :  we  should  inhale,  eat,  drink,  and  digest  divinity. 
The  second,  therefore,  obtained  far  more  favour.  It  was  that 
vhicif  attributed  to  Nature  certain  energies,  permanently  rege^ 
nerative  principles.  r 

We  cannot  fail  to  contrast  the  correct  sentiments  on  morals 
entertained  by  these  persons  with  the  very  crude  notions  they 
possessed  of  a  First  Cause.  Beautiful  were  their  figments  of 
tbe  fair  and  becoming,  the  ro  xaXov,  and  ro  irgejFov,  The  distinc- 
tion  they  made  proved  a  refinement  of  moral  sensibility.  This 
may  be  simplified  by  selecting  three  Greek  words  expressive  of 
obligation,  X^,  Ati,  O^eiXfi.  The  first  implies  the  utility,  the 
second  the  binding  necessity,  the  third  the  equitable  due,  of 
the  moral  act.  But  the  divine  nature  is  not  a  subject  within 
hunian  compass ;  and,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  most  sagacious 
minds  failed  to  acquire  the  satisfactory  information.     Now  this 

*  Edog:  lib.\ix.  4?. 
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• 

Power  of  Nature  was  very  early  adumbrated  in  the  mythologies 
to  which  Greece  was  so  great  a  debtor.  The  primitive  deities 
were  Ouranus  and  Vesta, — signifying  a  conjunction  and  com- 
bustion  of  the  elemental  fire  in  the  more  rarefied  regicm  of  the 
air.  Thence  resulted  Satum  and  Ops.  Ops  is  the  earth,  beyond 
all  doubt :  perhaps  as  the  source  of  wealth :  probably  there 
was  an  adjective  of  this  form,  and  we  have  still  the  privative 
one,  inops,  Vesta  is  the  goddess  of  flame :  and  hence  her  fire- 
worship.  But  we  leam  from  Ovid's  sixth  book  of  Fastorum,* 
*'  Tellus  Vestaque  numen  idem  est.'"  The  earth  is  represented 
by  other  names,  Rhea,  Berecynthia.  Cybele  and  Isis  are  addi- 
tional  appellations.  These  do  not  denote  the  mere  map  of  the 
world,  but  a  property  it  possesses  of  reproducing  in  all  its 
kinds  and  species.  This  is  the  vis  vivifica.  Ceres  is  but  one 
more  specimen.  Occasionally  the  moon  is  intended,  but  as  a 
port  of  the  mundane  system,  goveraed  by  the  sun.  To  prevent 
oonfusion,  I  shall  for  the  future  call  this  power,  Isis.  She  is 
named  the  mother  of  gods  and  men.  Hence  ber  common  name 
is  Avjfirilgq.  When  Athens,  therefore,  in  her  frantic  admiration 
of  Demetrius  changed  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  called  Dionysia, 
into  Demetria, — there  was  a  reserve  in  the  flattery,  at  least  in 
soundy  and  Isis  might  be  as  much  honoured  as  Bacchus  was 
wronged.  She  is  designated  Legifera,  because  all  law  is  founded 
on  admissions  of  property.  In  reference  to  the  variety  of  the 
ways  in  which  she  is  known  she  is  styled  Multiformis,  and  Mul- 
tinominis;  from  her  sustaining  bounty,  Multimammia.  The 
general  account  of  her  is  that  she  was  espoused  to  Osiris, — that 
Osiris  was  slain  by  Typhon  and  hewn  into  twelve  parts, — that 
she  found  eleven  but  could  never  possess  herself  of  the  twelfth, 
— ^that  her  daughter  Proserpina  was  stolen  from  her  by  Pluto, — 
that  she,  a  goddess,  yoked  her  dragons  to  her  car,  and  rushing 
to  heaven  implored  the  redress  of  Jupiter  or  the  Supreme, — ^that 
her  application  being  evaded,  she  never  would  again  take  her 
place  in  the  divine  rank  and  council, — that  she  went  shrieking 
through  the  world, — that  she  carried  h'ghted  torches  to  assist 
her  search, — ^that  she  sat  down  on  a  stone  denominated,  from  the 

•  Lin :  460. 
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frrief  sbe  suffered,  AyfA^oy,  near  the  fountain  Callichorus,— 
that  she  found  refuge  in  the  house  of  Celeus,  king  of  Eleusisy — 
that  she  purified  his  son  Demaphon  in  the  fire,  showing  her 
identity  witH  Vesta, — ^that  she  sent  another  son,  Triptolemusy  to 
teach  the  nations  useful  inventions, — and  that  her  Proserpine 
was  oompelled  to  pay  her  mother  long  visits  every  year,  some 
iay  of  four  months,  others  of  six.  All  this,  however,  carries  us 
hack  to  Elgypt.  Ceres  was  not  a  name  known  in  that  country, 
and  yet  was  the  favourite  name  during  the  most  classic  period 
in  Greece.  We  have  to  think  therefore  of  Isis  in  her  days  of 
etrthly  royalty,  the  bride  of  Osiris,  or  of  Serapis,  which  seems 
to  have  been  his  later  name.  Tacitus,  in  his  History,  the  fourth 
book,  gives  an  account  of  Serapis,  as  if  from  the  Egyptian 
priests  themselves,  which  is  by  no  means  probable  or  oonsistent. 
Though  there  is  much  to  disprove  the  idea  that  Anubis  was 
originally  considered  the  same  with  Osiris,  yet  in  the  farther 
periods  of  the  Isiac  worship,  he  was  the  god  of  her  temples. 
He  was  termed  Canicula  Cynocephalus,  because  the  heliacal 
risDg  of  Sirius  began  the  year  and  coincided  with  the  highest 
ivell  of  the  Nile.  Osiris  might  represent  the  sun,  and  Anubis 
ihe  dog-star,  or  Sothis,  —  both,  therefore,  were  emblems  of 
heat, — and  might  be  easily  converted  with  one  another.  To 
kelp  us  in  this  remote  speculation  we  must  fix  the  literal,  and 
then  seek  the  figurative,  narration. 

Osiris  and  Isis  were  king  and  queen  of  Egypt.  Typhon 
»15  his  brother :  Thoth  or  Mercury  his  minister.  He  seems  to 
hiTe  possessed  a  mind  as  benevolent  as  it  was  capacious.  He 
often  vijiited  other  countries  to  teach  them  to  sow  com,  to  culti- 
^ate  their  vines,  and  to  ascend  the  gradual  steps  of  civilization. 
He  goes  under  many  names,  one  of  which  certainly  identifies 
him  with  lacchus  or  Bacchus.  The  Egyptians  called  the  ivy 
lacred  to  Bacchus,  x**®^*f  *?•  During  one  of  these  excursions  or 
progresses,  Typhon  rebelled.  It  does  not  very  clearly  appear 
vhat  part  this  vizier,  afterwards  called  Trismegistus,  took  in 
the  insurrection,  but  the  name  would  warrant  us  to  conclude 
thtt  he  three  times  took  ofBce, — so  when  he  could  serve  Osiris 
■o  more,  potriotism  impelled  him  to  kiss  hands  under  Typhon. 
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The  meaning  of  this,  we  must  now  endeavour  to  find.  Aak 
our  nearly  exclusive  source  of  information  is  the  dissertatMi 
of  Plutarch.  Some  of  his  comments  I  will  immediatdy  pnif 
ceed  to  quote. 

And  first,  in  respect  to  the  names  themselves.  He  uAi 
mates  that  Isis  is  derived  from  is^ai,  and  that  this  is  not  i 
barbarous  title,  for  that  all  the  gods  are  named  dnro  ^tmifYf^^ 
fiMlm  Tov  flearou  kou  rov  fleovro^,  (from  their  worthiness  to  bfr 
seen  and  their  capability  of  motion.) — But  Plutarch  furtlier 
informs  us  that  Plato  would  rather  take  it  from  Ovna,  mi^ 
stance  and  entity.  Osiris  receives  his  name  from  o^ioj,  just,— 
and  16^0^,  sacred. 

Of  the  slaughter  of  Osiris  he  reports  many  allegorical  inter- 
pretations.  Of  these  we  cull  three. — Osiris  is  tjie  moisture  n 
necessary  to  a  country  like  Egypt,  whose  soil  is  so  fertile,  aad 
where  rain  is  almost  unknown.  The  overflow  of  the  Nile  was 
the  great  resource.  Typhon  is  the  buming  sun  drying  up  alli 
and  then  by  a  strange  change  of  character  is  the  sea  swallowing 
up  the  Nile. — Osiris  is  the  principle  of  good :  Typhon  is  the 
genius  of  evil.  This  second  solution  is  but  a  mythos  of  tbe 
Manichean  doctrine. — A  third  unriddling  is,  that  Osiris  is  the 
highest  portion  of  the  soul,  that  which  thinks  and  aspires  to 
excellence:  and  that  Typhon  is  the  grosser  animal  part. 

There  was  always  in  Egypt  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
douhle  docirine.  The  priests  were  the  depositaries  of  all  know- 
ledge,  which  they  doled  out  with  a  niggard  hand.  This  waa 
called  exoteric,  and  esoteric :  the  more  public  and  the  more  inti- 
mate  revelation.  Pythagoras  constantly  employed  it,  though  hc 
boasted  philosophy,  and  founded  a  school.  He  enjoined  on  hii 
disciples  the  strictest  silence  for  years,  spoke  to  them  from  a 
concealment  into  which  they  could  not  pry,  prescribed  a  coursc 
of  initiation,  and  enounced  his  opinions  in  forms  the  most  triti 
unless  they  contained  a  hidden  redeeming  sense.  Surely  thesa 
are  not  very  serious  counsels  !  *'  Put  from  thee  every  vessel  o! 
vinegar  !  Never  eat  in  a  coach  !  Never  sit  down  on  a  pecl 
measure !  Wipe  not  thy  bench  with  a  firebrand  !  Never  plani 
a  palm  !     Stop  not  to  cut  wood  on  a  joumey !     Pare  not  thj 
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nails  at  sacrifice !  Take  not  a  swallow  into  thy  house !  Never 
8tir  the  hearth  with  a  sword  !*"  And  all  the  historians  and  poets 
often  appear  to  htbour  with  a  secret  which  they  must  not  betray. 
Herodotus  in  his  Euterpe  speaks  of  certain  flagellations,  but 
•ays  that,  in  whose  honour  the  self-disciplining  votaries  inflict 
them,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  disclose.  And,  again,  describing  a 
temple  at  Sais,  he  relates  that  there  is  the  tomb  of  a  particular 
personage  whom,  he  adds,  ^^  I  do  not  think  myself  permitted  to 
name.'"  Orpheus,  if  the  fragment  be  his  which  Suidas  preserves, 
thus  opens  his  noble  hymn :  ^^  I  will  speak  to  those  who  may 
lawfuUy  hear  m^:  but  instantly  close  the  doors  against  all  the 
profane.*^  The  lonic  sect  were  so  cautiously  trained  by  their 
great  master,  that  their  secresy  became  a  subject  of  alarm  to 
states !  These  tried  more  than  once  to  extort  the  secret,  but  it 
was  of  no  avail.  *At  length  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  determined  to 
master  it.  He  ordered  Tymicha  into  his  presence,  and  pointed 
to  the  instruments  of  torture.  But  she,  true  to  the  tacitumity 
and  secretiveness  of  her  sex,  would  tell  nothing ;  having,  how- 
ever,  as  a  little  help  and  slight  precaution,  bit  off  her  tongue. 

The  Mysteries  of  Isis,  of  which  a  mercenary  party  was 
8ure  to  make  the  most,  were  rehearsed  with  the  greatest  splen- 
dour  at  Eleusis,  which  has  already  been  mentioned  as  the  first 
resting-place  of  the  bereaved  goddess.  It  was  always  contrived, 
if  possible,  to  keep  a  power  to  the  spot,  if  its  worship  drew 
many  votaries.  These  divinities  were  generally  sculptured,  in  a 
nider  age,  with  their  feet  joined  together,  lest  they  should  run 
away.  Cumberland,  in  his  Remarks  on  Sanchoniathon,  says 
that  all  the  Egyptian  statues  were  thus  formed :  and  argues  that 
such  was  the  Palladium  of  Troy.  Warburton  instances  the  case 
of  a  high  wall  being  built  to  keep  some  god  within  his  temple ; 
else,  says  the  smart-phrased  prelate,  ^^  He  would  doubtless  have 
soon  shown  a  clean  pair  of  heels.'"  When  the  Egyptians  first 
saw  the  disparted  feet  of  a  god  by  Dsedalus,  they  chained  the 
legs  together  lest  it  should  escape :  and  Timaeus  accounts  for 
the  buming  of  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  night  of  Alexander^s 
birth,  that  she,  being  professionally  called  in,  was  necessarily 
absent  from  home. 
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Or  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  or  cryphia,  we  have  some  scat- 
tered  intelligence  in  the  ancient  authors,  but  nothing  so  full  and 
authentic  as  in  the  Metamorphosis  of  Apuleius.  It  is,  in  its 
conclusion,  the  tale  of  one,  by  name  Lucius,  who  had  been 
transformed  into  an  ass.  I  imagine  that  this  does  not  imply  w 
much  moral  degradation  as  ignorance.  For  this  animal  was  not 
deemed  unclean.  It  was  an  offering  to  Bacchus.  And  it  was 
commonly  employed  to  bear  the  sacred  fumiture  of  the  Isiac 
temples.*  But  it  knew  nothing,  of  course,  conceming  the  im- 
port  of  its  burthen.  It  became  a  proverbial  expression,  "Asi- 
nus  mysteria  portat.*^  So  Lucius  would  compare  his  want  and 
unsusceptibility  of  all  religious  information.  In  the  opening  ci 
the  eleventh  book,  the  poor  beast  having  escaped  to  the  Bhore 
near  the  temple, — ^he  (I  shall  use  the  personal  pronoun  to  aVoid 
ambiguity)  awakes  in  the  early  watch  of  the  night  with  sudden 
fear  amidst  the  clear  shining  of  the  full  moon.  Hoping  that  his 
dire  misfortunes  may  now  have  an  end,  he  resolves  to  pray  to 
that  orb,  after  seven  immersions  of  his  head  in  the  sea,  which 
Pythagoras  had  ordained  as  the  religious  number.  Gazing  m 
her,  he  adores  her  as  the  queen  of  heaven,  whether  Ceres,  then 
inhabiting  that  country, — or  Venus,  then  worshipped  in  the 
sea-encircled  Paphos, — or  the  sister  of  Phoebus,  Latona  Diana, 
— or  Proserpina,  otherwise  Hecate,  with  three  faces, — calling 
upon  her  to  give  ^'  pause  and  peace""  to  his  sufferings,  and  to 
restore  his  human  form.  Sinking  once  more  to  sleep,  a  divine 
face  rises  before  him  out  the  sea,  most  bland  and  adorable.  Isis 
is  known  by  her  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  by  the  sacred  asps.  In 
her  right  hand  is  the  sistrum :  in  her  left,  the  cup.  (That  cup, 
it  should  be  observed,  wore  the  shape  of  a  small  boat,  having 
reference  to  the  admeasurements  of  the  Nile  during  the  inunda- 
tion ;  and  our  small  cups,  of  a  certain  use,  though  having  Iittle 
naval  likeness,  are  still  called  boats.)  She  answers  his  prayers : 
describing  herself  as  Parent-Nature,  as  the  ultimate  heavenly 
and  infemal  ruler,  worshipped  in  every  form  and  every  name. 
Her  mystic  ship  is  to  be  launched  on  the  morrow.  Her  priest 
is  to  bear  a  rosy  crown  in  the  pomp  of  her  procession :  and  on 
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the  dispersion  of  the  crowd  he  is  enjoined  to  follow  him,  and 
to  snatch  the  garland  as  if  desirous  of  kissing  the  hand  whicb 
carries  it,  and  instantly  he  shall  retum  to  the  shape  of  man. 
Having  bound  him  with  promises  and  vows,  she  disappears,  or 
as  is  beautifully  recorded,  ^^in  se  recessit.^  He  waits  impatiently 
for  the  dawn,  and  aoon  hears  the  preludes  of  that  festival. 
There  is  first  a  procession  of  a  ludicrous  kind.  All  sorts  of 
actOTB  and  actings,  grotesque  and  caricatured.  Herb-women, 
dothed  in  white,  now  lead  on  the  proper  march,  scattering 
tbeir  fiowers:  others,  with  glistening  mirrors,  multiplying  the 
deeply-affected  throngs  who  press  towards  the  goddess:  others 
ttill,  waving  ivory  combs,  as  if  by  the  motion  of  their  arms, 
and  the  bending  of  their  fingers,  they  were  braiding  her  royal 
ringlets :  and  yet  a  fourth  band,  scattering  the  sweetest  balsams 
aDd  perfumes.  Then  advanced  a  great  multitude  of  both  sexes 
with  torcbes  and  all  kinds  of  artificial  lights.  After  this  there 
twelled  the  sofitest  sounds  of  flutes  and  homs.  These  musi- 
ciana  were  foUowed  by  the  most  lovely  choir  of  youths  singing 
appropriate  strains.  Now  the  herald-trumpeters  advanced, 
sacred  to  Serapis,  and  commanding  an  iminterrupted  passage. 
Tbe  inidated  at  length  appeared,  men  and  females  of  every 
rank  and  age.  These  are  compared  to  earthly  stars,  and  they 
Dow  sweep  onward  striking  their  sistra  of  brass  and  silver  and 
gidd.  The  chief  priests  come  into  sight,  supporting  the  sym- 
bok,  the  eanivUB^  of  tbe  highest  divinities.  The^r«^  raised  a 
dazslingly  refulgent  lamp:  the  aecandy  in  both  hands,  bore 
the  altars  which  are  called  the  auxilia  from  one  of  the  names 
of  this  goddess,  Auxiliaris :  the  ihirdj  a  palm,  of  gold  most 
delicatdy  foliated  and  the  caduceus  of  Mercury :  the  faurth^ 
his  own  left  hand  widely  extended,  itself  a  deformed  one,  as 
an  emblematical  display  of  Justice,  being  supposed  from  its 
natural  slowness  and  coldness  a  fitter  image  of  that  attribute 
than  the  right :  the  Jlfihy  the  sacred  fan :  and  the  last  a  etoer 
Then  appear  the  figures  of  the  gods !  The  horrid  image  of  Mer- 
cury  is  masked,  evidently  here  thought  the  same  with  Anubis, 
tbe  messenger  between  the  Celestials  and  the  Inferi,  presepting 
an  a^pect  altemately  dark  and  bright.     A  miniature  represen- 
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tation  of  the  bull  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  an  attendant 
immediately  after  the  spectacle  of  Mercury.  The  ark  of  the 
dreadest  avogqiiloi  succeeded.  And  the  whole  was  closed  by  an 
um,  sculptured  with  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  which  was  deemed 
a  type  of  supreme  power,  and  was  enchased  with  the  story  of  the 
divinest  acts. — Lucius  proceeds  to  say  that  he  approached  the 
priest,  and  instantly  devoured  the  crown  of  roses.  His  meta- 
morphosis  was  immediately  reversed.  Govered  by  one  of  that 
religious  assembly,  the  priest  congratulates  him,  being  prepared 
for  the  miracle  by  a  corresponding  vision,  that  he  has  arrived  at 
the  haven  of  peace  and  the  altar  of  mercy,  He  invites  him  to 
yield  himself  to  a  futther  initiation.  All  this  may  shadow  the 
less  mysteries.  The  ship,  all  being  now  arrived  at  the  shore, 
is  to  be  launched ;  and  it  is  covered  with  significant  devices. 
Given  to  the  deep,  it  is  kept  in  sight  as  long  as  possible,  and 
then  the  procession  re-forms,  and  with  irrepressible  triumpli 
retums  to  the  temple.  They  who  are  entitled  to  enter  the 
penetralia,  lay  down  the  divine  images  in  their  proper  plaoes; 
and  then  the  Grammateus,  standing  before  the  door  of  the 
shrine,  pronounces  his  blessing  on  the  whole  people  (this  was 
after  the  subjugation  of  Greece)  and  releases  his  auditory  by 
the  salutation,  Aaoi^  A^e^i^.*  Lucius,  however,  is  to  be  let 
into  these  secrets  more  adeptly.  The  doors  of  the  inner  tonple, 
after  he  has  been  kept  in  suspense  many  days,  are  solemnly 
opened  with  sacrifice,  and  certain  books  of  cjrpher  are  placed 
before  him  and  explained.  Then,  attended  by  a  religious 
guard,  he  is  led  to  the  baths.  Being  placed  in  one,  the  high 
priest  bedews  him  with  the  holy  water  and  thoroughly  purifies 
him.  He  is  then  conducted,  and  bid  to  stand  two-thirds  of  the 
day,  before  the  image  of  the  deity.  He  is  commanded,  in  a  way 
he  must  not  declare,  to  abstain  from  any  gratifying  eating^  that 
is,  from  any  thing  but  was  absolutely  required  for  subsistence, 
from  all  flesh  of  animals,  and  from  wine,  for  ten  days.  When 
the  day  arrived  for  his  access  to  the  sacred  presence,  the  profane 

*  ThiB  reminds  us  of  the  language  of  the  Deacon  in  the  Roman  High  Mass : 
^  Ite,  missa  est.*'  The  Latin  adverb  extemplo  implies  a  very  prompt  compliaiice 
with  such  command. 
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being  bid  far  distant,  he  was  led  to  the  very  adytum  !    But  how 

is  tbe  reader  of  Apuleius  disappointed  by  the  tum  which  the 

story  Dow  takes !    ^^  Thou  wilt  perchance  enquire  now,  O  inqui- 

sitiTe  reader,  what  was  then  said  and  done  ?     I  would  tell  thee 

were  it  lawful  for  me  to  speak :  thou  shouldst  know  were  it 

kwful  for  thee  to  hear  !     But  I  will  not  torment  thee  with  a 

kng  delay,  for  perhaps  thy  curiosity  is  of  a  religious  kind. 

Hear,  tberefore,  but  believe  the  truth.    I  approached  the  border 

of  death :  I  touched  the  threshold  of  the  invisible  world :  I 

leliini  wbirled  through  every  element.     I  saw  the  sun  shining 

10  tbe  fullest  splendour  at  midnight :  I  stood  before  the  gods, 

both  heavenly  and  infemal,  and  worshipped  them  close  at  hand : 

behold  I  have  told  thee  that  which  thou  hearest,  but  which  it 

does  not  foUow  that  thou  canst  understand;  and  whatever  I 

ktre  oonfessed  may  be  divulged  without  sacrilege.'*^ — He  then 

deacribes  his  symbolic  dress.     And  we  leam  from  the  Plutus  of 

Aiistophanes,  that  the  garb  in  which  the  candidate  was  initiated 

was  wom  by  him  to  shreds,  and  then  was  deemed  so  holy  that  it 

vas  devoted  to  Ceres  in  retum.*     His  right  hand  held  a  lighted 

tordiy  his  head  was  filleted  with  palm-Ieaves.     Thus  adomed 

iike  a  sun,  and  standing  like  an  expressive  statue,  the  extemal 

dnperies  of  the  temple  are  suddenly  shot  back,  and  he  stands 

ferth  in  the  presence  of  the  waiting  populace.     Three  days  are 

ippwently  consumed,   and  the  fourth  was  happily  called  the 

Batal  day, — the  teleioi,  or  mystse,  being  then  bom  to  the  long- 

•oogfat  discovery.    He,  after  stating  his  indescribable  happiness, 

nftin  to  Rome,  and  still  the  worshipper  of  Isis,  there  he  finds 

W  temple  in  Gampus  Martius,   exclaiming  with  unsurpassed 

degancy,  ^^  Fani  quia  advena,  religionis  autem  indigena^ !     He 

kiiig  then  devoted  to  the  priesthood,  had  other  initiations  to 

ptn:  but  these  cannot  afiect  an  ordinary  case. 

There  are  other  books  which  cast  glimpses  on  these  rites, 
opecially  the  poets.  To  these  I  shall  find  occasion  afterwards 
U>  refer:  I  shall  now  only  mention  CatuUus.  Did  his  other  qua- 
lities  bear  any  proportion  to  his  beauty  of  style,  I  would  quote 
from  him, — in  their  absence  I  must  forbear ;  and  yet  his  Atys 

•  Un  :  846. 
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has  its  admirers  as  a  specimen  of  purity  and  a  fable  of  immor- 
tality ! 

The  Mysteries  were  of  so  dread  a  character,  that  we  migfat 
fancy  that  all  was  most  serious  in  the  pilgrimage  to  them. 
But  there  was  a  gate  at  Athens  where  banter  was  quite  licen- 
sed  on  all  who  passed  it  on  their  way  to  them.  Indeed  the 
Athenian  would  never  lose  his  jest.  In  Aristophanes^  Wasps 
we  may  learn  that  this  was  directed  chiefly,  if  not  exclusivdy, 
against  those  who  were  hastening  for  initiation.  Philocleon  says 
of  Bdelucleon,  ^^  I  will  banter  him,  it  was  his  way  with  me, 
ere  I  was  of  the  mysteries.'"* 

The  Festival  of  Isis  was  annual :  admission  to  her  myste- 
ries  was  confined  to  that  period,  except  by  extraordinary  dispen- 
sation.-f*  Much  favour  was  necessary  to  enjoy  this  privilq;e. 
Warburton  dilates  very  rashly  when  he  says,  in  his  Divine 
Legation,  that  the  mysteries  "  were  universally  aspired  to  ;^ 
"  that  men,  women,  and  children  ran  to  be  initiated.''^  AIl  this 
we  must  doubt  from  the  extreme  improbability  that  any  aecresy 
should  be  preserved,  if  the  secret  were  so  fredy  oommunicated. 
And  all  joined  in  reprobating  any  betrayal ;  thus  Horace, 

'^  Vetabo,  qui  Cereris  sacrum 
Vulgarit  arcanae,  ftub  iisdem 

Sit  trabibus,  fragilemque  mecum 
Solvat  phaselum.**:]: 

A  supposed  reference  to  these  mysteries,  in  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  ^schylus,  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  Alcibiades  was  accused 
of  mimicking  them  in  his  revels,  that  he  had  even  travestied 
the  part  of  the  hierophant,  that  he  had  initiated  some  of  his 
drunken  associates.  The  informers  had  more  than  his  vioes, 
with  none  of  his  virtues  and  talents ;  but  whether  the  came,  or 
pretBwf^  of  hatred,  he  never  rose  quite  above  the  infamy  of  tbe 
charge.  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence,  with  his  hand  on  his 
mouth,  always  stood  in  the  porch  of  these  temples.  The  candi- 
date  had,  we  think,  to  go  through  the  foUowing  trials.    Having 

•  Lin :  1662. 
i*  Herodotus.»Urania.    Speech  of  Dicseus  to  Demaratus. 

t  2  Carm  :  Kb.  iii. 
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beea  uoder  rq^imen  of  abstmence  ancl  geoeral  restraint,  having 
pmed  tbe  day  among  tbe  most  exciting  pageants  and  ovations, 
he  was  at  night-fall  summoned  into  the  delubrum  amidst  an 
awful  darkness  and  silence.  Longinus  has  observed,  ^^  that  to 
swear  an  oath  in  a  common  manner,  impresses  qs  with  no  sense 
of  greatness :  that  depends  upon  the  place,  the  spirit,  the  crisis, 
aBd  tbe  cause."^*  All  was  contrived  to  inspire  this  dread.  Even 
Hercules  seems  long  to  have  laboured  under  it,  and  the  Drama- 
tiat  Tery  artfully  gives  the  best  account  of  his  abduction  of  Ger- 
borus,  by  supposing  that  his  imagination  became  morbid  by  hia 
cootenaplatioD  of  the  spectacles  unfolded  in  his  initiation.  In 
the  Furens,  Amphitruon  asks  him  whether  he  brought  off  the 
three-headed  monster  by  the  use  of  bribe,  or  in  fair  fight  ?  He 
aoswers,  ^'In  fair  fight,  but  most  fortunately  I  saw  the  inner  rites 
of  the  Mystagogues  !^  His  wits  are  diseased,  and  he  confounds 
the  {afee  and  the  reaL  Is  not  his  extrication  of  Theseus,  also, 
but  the  rescue  of  the  monarch  from  the  cells  of  Eleusis,  where 
he  bad  been  confined  for  contempt  of  these  rites  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  all  tbe  forms  of  initiation.    They 

were  often  most  trying  to  the  nerve  of  the  candidate.     Faber, 

in  his  most  excellent  work,  ^^  the  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,^  bas 

quoted  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus  a  passage  which  contains  a 

ioniiula  required  of  the  aspirant  to  these  mysteries :    ^^  I  have 

dronk  the  medicated  liquor.'"     Does  not  this  imply  an  exciting, 

fortifying,  draught  ?    It  appears  that  the  most  ghastly  phantoms 

cnMed  the  scene,  hideous  spectres  rose  from  the  ground,  the 

Qoise  of  storms  was  heard,  thunders  roUed  along,  and  the  dogs 

of  hdl  bayed  in  their  loudest  fury.     The  candidate  was  some- 

times  oompelled  to  rush  through  ordeds  of  fire  and  cataracts  of 

vatcr.     He  was  left  to  the  deepest  darkness,  ^^  in  Stygian  cave 

ibrkm.^    The  trials  were  both  real  and  imaginative.     A  mimic 

ATemus  was  always  there,  and  the  epoptes  was  launched  in  a 

naU  galley  upon  it.    He  was  whirled  upon  it  to  and  fro.    That 

galley  was  called  the  Baris,  and  it  landed  its  navigator  at  last 

oo  the  iflland  or  myrtle-grove  of  the  blessed.    Probably  the  doc- 

trbe  of  the  Metamorphosis  was  taught  them  by  the  machinery 

"Sect:  la 
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of  animal  disguises  and  vizards :  while  that  of  the  Metempsy- 
chosis  was  figured  in  the  pleasant  perceptions  of  their  later 
course  and  final  resting-place.  A  light,  of  which  all  spoke  iu 
perfect  rapture,  was  diffused.  That  was  the  type  of  joy.  What- 
ever  was  the  reward,  it  was,  however,  painfully  eamed :  and  the 
ecstacy  of  the  ultimatum,  perhaps,  consisted  not  so  much  in  the 
actual  acquirement  as  in  the  close  of  a  formidable  adjudication, 
and  in  the  enrolment  among  a  privileged  order. 

Four  principal  officers  appeared.  The  first  was  the  Mith- 
ras,  always  of  one  family,  the  Eumolpidae,  in  which  distinctive 
line  it  continued  twelve  hundred  years.  He  was  the  hierophant, 
wearing  a  crown,  selected  for  his  appearance,  and  especially  for 
the  sonorousness  of  his  voice.  He  regulated  each  sc^e  and 
explained  each  lesson.  The  second  was  the  Bearer  of  the  Torch, 
who  was  charged  to  see  that  all  were  suitably  purified.  The 
third  was  the  Pontifex  at  the  altar,  sometimes  called  Epibo- 
mius,  there  being  very  frequent  oblations.  The  fourth  was  the 
Herald.  Xenophon,  in  narrating  the  defeat  of  the  Thirty 
Tjnrants  by  Thrasybulus,  describes  Gleocritus,  herald  of  the 
Mystse,  as  remarkable  for  the  loudness  of  his  voice.*  He  has 
now  cried,  Off  ye  profane.  Woe  to  any  intruder !  Livy,  in  his 
thirty-first  book,  mentions  that  two  Acamanian  youths  igno- 
rantly  entered  the  temple  of  Ceres,  being  iminformed  in  that 
religion,  at  the  same  time  with  others.  But  eagedy  enquiring 
about  what  they  saw,  they  were  immediately  betrayed :  and 
though  it  was  certainly  unintentional  on  their  part,  the  antistes, 
on  account  of  the  ^^  infandum  scelus,^  sentenced  them  to 
death. 

The  ceremonies  begin.  The  misery  of  irreligion  is  pour- 
trayed  by  apparitions  of  those  who  lived  impious  lives.  They 
are  heard  uttering  bitter  cries.  Tartarus  is  opened  with  all  its 
terrific  retributions.  There  spread  out  the  Elysian  fields.  The 
bowers  of  blissfiil  immortality  bloom  to  the  eye,  and  the  forms 
of  the  virtuous  are  descried  reposing  in  them.  There  are  many 
processions,  celebrating  the  history  of  the  goddess.  Soft  sounds 
come  wafted  from  the  distance,  until  we  hear  the  full-toned  ode. 

*  Affieiin  of  Greece,  lib.  ii. 
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some  other  animal ;  and  that  after  using  as  vehicles  ev^  spedes 
al  terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  winged  creatures,  it  finally  enters  a 
second  time  into  a  human  body.  They  affirmed  that  it  undergoes 
all  these  changes  in  the  space  of  three  thousand  years.  In  the 
Travels  of  Anacharsis,  Barthelemi  has  collected  the  confessions 
of  Empedocles:  and  as  he  refers  to  a  book  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain,  I  will  repeat  the  quotation :  ^^  I  have  appeared,*" 
says  the  Sicilian  philosopher,  ^^  successively  under  the  form  of  a 
young  man,  a  maiden,  a  plant,  a  bird,  and  a  fish.  In  one  of 
these  transmigrations,  I  for  some  time  wandered  like  an  airy  phan- 
tom  in  the  expanse  of  the  heavens.  But  suddenly  I  was  several 
times  precipitated  into  the  sea,  thrown  again  upon  the  land, 
hurled  into  the  sun,  and  again  repelled  into  vortices  of  air.^ — 
A  pre-adamite  idea  was  also  indulged.  The  soul  was  described 
as  descending  to  our  earth,  that  being  a  sentence  upon  some 
extra-mundane  frailty.  Here  it  was  to  refine  and  then  regain  its 
sphere.  In  Moore''^  "Epicurean^  there  is  a  beautiful  description 
of  the  idea,  and  still  more  of  the  mechanism  which  depicted  it. 
The  young  philosopher  listened  attentively  to  the  hierophant, 
when  he  saw  near  him  a  lovely  female  form  crouching  to  the 
earth,  as  subdued  by  error  and  sin.  She  soon  began  to  rise,  her 
countenance  opened  in  smiles,  she  soared  from  earth  a  pure  and 
spotless  thing,  entered  a  star  in  which  were  kindred  essences, 
until  the  vision  disappeared.  Wordsworth  almost  sings  a  similar 
strain,  though  apparently  afraid  to  carry  it  further  than  the 
first  dreams  of  childhood.  The  ode  will  be  easily  recalled  by 
the  one  line  of  fervid  boldness :  ^^  The  Cataracts  blow  their 
trumpets  from  the  steep.'" — The  progress  of  the  soul  was  a 
favourite  conception.  Spenser,  Bunyan,  and  Donne  followed 
an  idea  common  to  the  Pagan  idolatry.  Cupid  and  Psyche  is  a 
most  beautiful  comment. 

It  is  generally  pleaded  in  behalf  of  these  initiations,  that 
they  type  the  purgation  of  the  soul.  The  poets  are  cited  for 
the  proof. 

Kc/  $Mfv(\mi  ^vj^aty     x.  r.  X. 
*  Eurip :  Baodur. 
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Cbuidiaii  deUneates  in  his  Descent  the  same  idea.  Tajlor  most 
ii^enioualy  argues  for  this  opinion,  —  but  what  cannot  he 
pnive  ?  Cerberus,  he  gravely  states,  is  the  discriminative 
part  of  tbe  soul,  of  which  a  dog  on  account  of  its  sagacity 
is  an  emblem;  and  the  three  heads  signify  the  triple  distino- 
tion  of  this  part  into  the  intellectual,  dianoetic,  and  doxastic 
powers  !  Hercules  dragged  the  three-headed  dog  to-day, — 
intimating  that  by  temperance,  continence,  and  the  other  vir- 
tuea,  be  drew  upward  these  three  qualities  of  the  soul !  These 
are  the  cathartic  virtues,  by  which  our  higher  nature  is  re^ 
fined!* 

In  these  initiations  tbere  would  be  frequent  attempts  to 
ex{dain  away  the  more  singular  observances.  This  would  be  par- 
ticularly  the  case  as  the  decay  of  superstition  and  the  growth  of 
philosophy  demanded  an  extenuation  of  the  forms.  The  leamed 
would  be  told  that  many  of  the  Egjrptian  rules  of  diet  were  but 
a  '^religio  medid,'"  the  simple  precautions  of  health.  They 
would  perceive  that  the  moumings  so  very  common  in  all  tbe 
andent  beathen  systems, — men  and  women  rending  the  air  with 
shridcs  and  ga^ing  themselves,— referred  to  some  of  the  great 
cfaanges  of  nature.  Thus  the  Phrygians  moumed  for  Adonis, 
that  is,  the  sun  in  its  winter  recession  from  them.  Thus  the 
Parthian  Magi  held  the  sea  to  be  sacred,  and  that  to  defile  its 
waters  was  impiety.  The  use  or  meaning  of  this  tenet  was  to 
[vevent  emigration,  and  that  part  of  the  Caspian,  close  to  Par- 
thia,  was  called  Pium  Mare.  The  wanderings  of  Isis,  in  pursuit 
of  the  mangled  limbs  o!  Osiris,  may  be  but  the  revolution  of  our 
earth  through  its  orbit,  always  seeing  the  sun  in  the  opposite 
sign  of  the  zodiac,  never  finding  more  than  eleven,  itself  being 
always  in  the  twelfth.  Plutarch  describes  the  wailing,  practised 
in  her  mysteries,  as  denoting  the  burying  of  the  com-seed,  that 
wailing  always  being  for  something  lost  or  dead.  Proserpine  or 
Persephone,  when  gazing  on  the  Narcissus,  is  suddenly  hurried 
iway  by  Pluto ;  and  this  may  but  intend  the  sudden  breaking 
up  of  spring,  while  her  permission  to  retum  to  earth,  to  her 

"  Vide  a  DisaerUtion  on  thc  Eleusinian  and  Bacchic  Mysteries,  hr  Thomas 
TtTkir,  in  tbt  PainphlcCeer. 
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mother  Ceres,  may  signify  the  happy  renewal  of  that  season. 
Every  thing  in  these  allusions  seems  based  upon  agriculture. 
But  a  truce  with  these  significations  :  they  who  have  read  Lord 
Bacon^s  **  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,''  will  perfectly  well  under- 
stand  what  ingenuity  can  do  with  such  legends.  Isis  was  consi- 
dered,  in  fine,  the  goddess  of  goddesses,  as  Osiris  was  the  god  of 
gods,  the  Demiurgus.  She  therefore  assumes  any  fonn.  She 
appropriates  every  perfection.  It  was  in  the  pride  of  this  emu- 
lation,  that  Cleopatra  clothed  herself  with  the  divine  robes  and 
badges  of  the  goddess  when  she  received  Marc  Antony.  She 
rallies  her  troops  with  the  crepitaculum. 

We  shall  find  that  the  philosophers  are  compelled  to  gil^ess 
at  the  meanings  of  these  ministrations,  and  to  refine  upon  them. 
The  foUowing  extracts  from  Plato"'^  Phoedo  will  suffice.  "  The 
discourse  delivered  about  these  particulars,  in  the  arcana  of 
the  mysteries,  'that  we  are  placed  in  a  certain  prison  secured 
by  a  guard,  and  that  it  is  not  proper  in  any  one  to  free  himself 
from  this  confinement,  and  make  his  escape,^  appears  to  me 
an  assertion  of  great  moment  and  not  easy  to  be  understood.'*^ 
^^And  those  that  instituted  the  mysteries  for  us  appear  by  no 
means  to  have  been  contemptible  persons,  but  to  have  really 
signified  formerly,  in  an  obscure  manner,  that  whoever  de- 
scended  into  Hades  uninitiated,  and  without  being  a  partaker 
of  the  mysteries,  should  be  plunged  into  mire ;  but  that  who- 
ever  arrived  there,  purified  and  initiated,  should  dwell  with 
the  gods.^ 

Of  the  form  of  Isis  we  know  little :  of  her  appearance  to 
the  initiated,  nothing.  The  Isiac  Table,  explained  by  Mont- 
faucon,  and  copiously  detailed  by  Shuckford, — even  if  it  be 
genuine, — ^yields  very  scanty  information.  I  believe  it  is  now  at 
Turin.  Her  general  inscription  was  :  "  I  am  all  that  has  been, 
and  that  shall  be,  and  none  among  mortals  has  taken  off  my 
veil.'*'  The  poppy  wreath  generally  environed  her  head.  Apu- 
leius  puts  the  foUowing  prayer  in  the  lip  of  Psyche  to  Ceres. 
^^  Per  ego  te  frugiferam  tuam  dextram  istam  deprecor,  per 
Isetificas  messium  cseremonias,  per  tacita  sacra  cistarum,  et  per 
famulorum  tuorum  draconum  pinnata  curricula,  et  iUuminarum 
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^  undcr  tiie  roser  bnt  I  hcsBtntc  to  deicrmine  ^rktduar  jn  wns 
the  sign  of  ronfidrnfg  fipom  it»  nsir  in  dicr  warmtnekf  <r  frasi 
besng  worn  on  tiie  head  at  prTneic  ftm^  thf;  ocnrTcnaDon  at 
wfaicb  in  aD  drilised  ousmtiie»  hm  bw»  hcjd  sacnd.  But  wirr 
this  sccresT  r  It  is  ahnost  isttnSjtiifu  but  it  adnnts  iM  ot  anr 
doubt,  that  it  srae  fipom  die  «dfiifanM»  </  a  desircsd  mauuyJky. 
80  men  was  tiie  comnmn  opisacio  «f  the  dcatae^  «iitertaiBcd  bj  the 
gmt  and  deroot  as  wcfl  m  die  obieurcr  aod  f^gnorasit.  that  dbcj 
limnd  to  be  fii[rpiaB*rf*  in  the  diTii^  rfc^eard»  bj  oihcT  natinnfc 
Tbcj  dmded  tiie  tnnrfier  </  thebcr  re^Bard»  on  induooncsiti  </ 
costBcr  snmfifr  bj  snmKinding  pcxipleit.  Hmj  mtkiuiJj  be- 
licred  tliat  soch  ngards  mii^  be  puirhswd  bj  a  faiglier  price. 
Thcj  laiew  tliat  manj  cnTiouf  tribe»  aod  kingdcims  tldnlcd  to 
ioiow  wbo  tlicir  dcsties  were,  tliat  thej  ndgfat  ofatain  tiiis  patixm- 
age.  Thcj  tlicrcfan  kcpt  the  secret,  oonccnlwi  tlie  power^  <m 
wbom  tlicj  dcpcndcd,  lcst  tlicj  diould  be  subomed  frcm  them 
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by  richer  bribes  and  alienated  to  the  defence  and  aggrandise- 
ment  of  their  foes ! 

We  may  now  enquire  into  the  architecture  which  would 
admit  of  all  the  wondrous  illusions  which  initiation  required. 
There  was  a  succession  of  platforms.  Immense  perspectives 
stretched  out  to  the  eye.  Perhaps  there  was  a  solid  perspective, 
like  that  of  Palladio^s  theatre  at  Vicenza.  The  actors  must 
have  been  numerous,  and  the  scenery  could  only  be  of  the  most 
curious  and  sumptuous  description.  Darkness  gave  way  before 
the  sudden  blaze  of  Naptha,  and  the  aoftest  sounds  of  music 
stole  upon  the  sense.  Withal  there  was  a  facility,  a  naturahiess, 
in  these  changes,  so  that  the  strongest  minds  could  not  resist  the 
awe  and  rapture  which  attended  them.  Eleusis  stood  admirably 
for  the  purpose.  It  looked  imroediately  upon  Salamis  in  llie 
Saronic  Gulf :  it  was  about  mid-way  between  Athens  and  Nisaea. 
The  extent  of  Grecian  buildings  was  never  their  distinguishing 
property.  Their  proportion,  their  finish,  their  lightness,  combi- 
ned  with  certain  though  unobtruding  strength,  constitute  their 
charm.  But  in  this  temple  of  the  Mysteries,  we  must  think  of 
much  subterranean  space.  The  great  oath  was  always  tak^  in 
the  deepest  recess  or  crypt.  This  probably  was  closely  connected 
with  the  Mujixoj  <njxof, — an  apartment  perfectly  arranged  for  the 
formation  of  sounds  and  their  transmission.  This  was  an  impor- 
tant  instrument  of  illusion.  Tbe  strains  rose  and  fell,  swelled 
and  softened,  approached  and  receded,  and  wrought  their  magic 
upon  the  aspirant.  He  felt  that  harmony  was  every  where,  and 
that,  like  attendant  spirits,  for  him  awoke  all  these  modu- 
lations.  Then  the  sacred  precincts  extended  far  beyond  the 
vaulted  roof.  There  was  a  terrace,  which  Chandler  says,  may 
still  be  seen  cut  in  the  rock  behind,  about  nine  feet  above  the 
floor  of  the  temple,  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  length,  and 
forty-four  in  breadth.  Much  was  probably  exhibited  on  it; 
along  it  the  ^^pueri  et  homines  scenici^  would  wind;  and  the 
penetralia  were  in  a  small  shrine  at  its  end,  where  the  deity 
unfolded  her  veil  to  the  votary.  These  measurements  generally 
disappoint.  The  temple  of  Ephesus  was  only  four  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth  two  hundred  and 
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twenty-one.  This  of  Eleusis,  in  its  reach  from  north  to  south, 
was  three  hundred  and  sixty,  from  east  to  west  three  hundred 
aiid  one.  We  must  compensate  for  their  comparative  diminu- 
tiTeness  by  every  beauty  of  design  and  decoration.  The  sweep- 
ing  perystyle,  the  noble  pillar,  the  exquisite  interccdumiiiation  ! 
Nor  must  the  treasures  of  gcAd  be  forgotten  in  the  celebration  of 
thoae  of  art.  The  Phocians  plundered  Delphi  of  two  millions 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousMid  pounds  sterling.  Shakspeare 
has  wdl  seized  the  spirit  of  the  scene  in  his  <*  Winter'*^  Tale.*" 

^  CleomenM. — ^The  temple  much  surpasaes 

Tbe  common  praiie  it  bean. 
Dim.~^l  ihaUreport, 

Por  moet  it  caugfat  me,  tfae  cdestial  habita, 

(Methinks  I  so  should  term  them)  and  the  reverence 

Of  tfae  grave  wearen.    O,  the  sacrifice  f 

How  ceremonioos,  solemn,  and  unearthly 

It  wai  in  tfae  offSering  f 
Clmmtmu,    Bat,  of  aU,  tfae  burtt 

And  tfae  ear-deafening  voice  of  tfae  orade, 

Kin  to  Jove*8  tfaunder,  so  surprifed  my  tense, 

Tfaat  I  was  nothing.*** 

In  the  selection  of  thdr  scenes,  the  Oreeks  were  most  apt  and 
judidous.  Delos  was  one  of  these  holy  haunts.  An  annual  expe^ 
dition  of  offerings  was  fitted  out  for  it.  It  reposed  on  those 
pure  waters,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Gyclades.  The  spot  is 
Dow  oovered  with  ruins,  but  Cjmthus  still  rises,  and  Inopus 
still  flows,  to  recall  the  taste  of  the  worshippers  and  pilgrims 
attracted  to  these  lovely  shores.  Auldjo,  in  his  Joumal  of  a 
Visit  to  Constantinople,  says  of  the  ruins  on  this  island,  ^^  those 
of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo  cover  an  immense  extent  of 
ground,  whose  capitals,  columns,  architraves,  friezes,  comices, 
lie  mingled  in  undistinguished  confusion;  and  from  their  size 
and  number  they  had  more  the  appearance  of  the  fragments  of 
some  fallen  mountain,  than  the  remains  of  man'*^  handiwork.*" 

Still,  if  we  trace  the  Mysteries  to  their  source,  we  need 
offer  no  apology  for  the  dimensions  of  the  structures  in  which 
tbey  were  celebrated.      Herodotus  describes  a  labyrinth  near 

*  Act  iii,  Scene  I. 
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Lake  Maeris,  consisting  of  twelve  contiguous  palaces,  with  three 
thousand  chambers,  half  of  which  were  under  ground.  And 
modem  discovery  has  laid  open  temples  in  that  land  of  wondersy 
so  vast  that  miles  must  take  the  place  of  feet,  and  enumeration 
most  cautious  leaves  untold  the  vista  of  colonnades.  Philaae, 
in  the  stream  of  the  Nile,  was  an  island  built  up  into  one 
temple.  It  was  a  principal  sacrarium,  a  metropolitic  sbrine. 
Amasis  is  recorded  to  have  built  a  stupendous  one  at  Memphis. 
And  indeed  Rome  constructed  many  large  but  still  greatly 
inferior  edifices.  One  was  d^cated  to  Venus  and  Rome.  Its 
columns  were  sixty  feet  high,  eighteen  feet  in  circumference, 
each  fluting  eight  inches  right  across.  It  was  built  by  Adrian. 
Perhaps  the  Isiac  Rule  was  not  the  most  favourable  to  archi- 
tecture.  It  wanted  much  contrivance  in  its  buildings  for  the 
purpose  of  effect  The  temple  of  this  divinity  is  the  most 
perfect  work  in  Pompeii :  but  it  is  not  grand.  Nor  does  it  seem 
to  have  cared  very  anxiously  for  the  more  beautiful  of  the  arts; 
for  the  frescoes  taken  from  it,  and  which  are  now  in  the  museum 
of  Naples,  are  considered  very  inferior  to  the  design  and  ma- 
nagement  of  the  mosaics  of  Herculaneum. — It  shall  now  be  my 
business  to  attempt  a  general  harmony  of  the  Eleusinian  Mys- 
teries  with  those  which  preceded  this  particular  institute. 

With  the  Egyptian  they  have  a  natural  connection  as 
well  as  strict  identity.  Some  of  these  coincidences  have  been 
remarked.  The  ship,  and  the  ark  in  which  Osiris  was  enclosed, 
evidently  are  of  one  origin :  the  rose  was  a  common  emblem : 
the  winnoMTing-fan  was  carried  in  the  processions  of  each :  the 
bull  answers  to  the  apis :  the  dog-headed  Mercury  appears  in 
both :  and  especially  the  mystic  death  of  the  initiated,  their 
sight  of  the  future  world,  their  presentation  to  the  Inferi,  their 
retum  to  life,  invariably  recur.  If  we  have  a  just  representation 
of  the  tomb  of  Psammis  opened  by  Belzoni,  by  that  we  might 
justify  the  analogy.  But  without  that,  sufiicient  is  known. 
The  ferry-boat  of  the  initiated, — ^his  introduction  to  Osiris  who 
ruled  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  he  being  the  Dis  of  Tartarus, — 
the  lotos,  the  emblem  of  life  and  moral  progression, — are  familiar 
pictures.     And  the  honour  is  put  upon  Isis  that  she  perfects  all 
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by  touchiog  tbe  candidate  with  the  Alatheia,  the  breastjdate  of 
tnith  !  Much  infonnation,  though  not  falling  under  my  plan, 
may  be  obtained  on  the  Egyptian  character  of  this  Order  from 
the  leamed  and  adomed  work  of  Laurentius  Pignorius.  That 
of  Meursius  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult. 

Perhaps  we  may  go  even  higher  than  Egyptian  lore.  The 
Cahiri  were  considered  a  sort  of  demigods.  Esculapius  was  one 
of  them.  The  name,  if  a  synonym  of  later  times,  seems  taken 
from  Cabea,  the  original  mode  of  spelling  caveaj  a  cavem,  a 
recefls  in  the  earth.  Almost  all  divinities  had  such  an  origin. 
This  worship  evidently  existed  in  the  time  of  Cambyses,  for  he 
profaned  its  temple  and  statues.  These  founders  were  ship- 
builders  according  to  Sanchoniathon ;  I  renounce,  however,  all 
connection  with  Ephraim  Jenkinson,  though  I  have  pronounced 
that  name  before.  They  were  early  historians.  They  were 
universal  fabricators  and  artisans.  They  *'  were  the  fathers  of 
all  such*^  as  apply  science  to  practical  utility.  They  were 
doubtless  Phenicians.  The  ship  always  held  a  place  in  their 
mysteries;  but  what  is  most  convincing  is,  that  Cabiria  is  one 
of  the  names  of  Isis ! 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tradition  of  a  Deluge 
was  preaer^-ed  among  these  symbols.  Though  the  Arkite  allu- 
sion,  and  the  exploits  of  the  Noachidse,  are  often  resolved  into 
astroDomic  phenomena, — the  crescent  1x)at  of  the  moon  with  its 
double  silver  prows,  the  glories  of  the  principal  constellations, — 
yet  this  was  the  subsequent  use  of  the  legend.  Thus  were  pre- 
served  some  remains  of  truth,  somc  archives  of  history.  The 
roouraing,  with  which  the  rites  were  begun,  expressed  the  fate 
of  the  world  submerged,  and  the  danger  of  the  family  that  was 
toned  upon  the  superincumbent  waves.  The  wanderings  which 
were  depicted, — wanderings  of  incertitude,  bereavement,  and 
despair,— denoted  the  erratic  courses  and  drifts  of  the  diluvian 
ship.  The  image,  which  was  laid  out  as  in  death,  represented 
the  general  extinction  of  the  species,  together  with  the  probable 
destruction  of  all.  Wailings  and  shrieks,  as  of  a  funeral,  rung 
through  each  recess.  The  revivification  was  the  subject  of  the 
most  rapturous  delight  and  praise.      Man  was  restored.     The 
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race  was  perpetuated.  Sudden  shouts  of  joy  were  raised.  The 
trumpet  pealed  and  the  cymbal  clashed.  Darkness  was  tumed 
into  light,  and  the  sacellum  blazed  with  spontaneous  illumina- 
tions.  Processions  wound  into  view,  wreathed  with  vemal  gar- 
lands  and  bursting  into  l}rric  songs. 

A  strong  similitude  prevails  between  all  the  mystic  rites. 
The  story  varies,  and  sometimes  the  divine  patrons  are  changed. 
The  emblems  are  commonly  the  same.  Whether  the  scene  be 
in  Eleusis  or  in  Samothrace, — in  the  chambers  of  sculptured 
workmanship  and  around  the  altar  of  classical  device,  or  amidst 
the  Trophonian  den,  the  Mithratic  grotto,  and  the  Hermaic 
cave, — ^whether  the  dilaceration  be  of  an  Osiris,  a  Bacchus,  or 
an  Adonis, — the  legends  refer  to  a  common  origin,  and  the 
ceremonies  adumbrate  a  common  event. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  student  of  the  hidden  doctrine 
to  be  very  careful  as  to  his  system  of  hermaneutics.  ^Etymology 
should  be,  almost,  his  last  resource.  But  chiefly  let  him  be  on 
his  guard  against  the  strange  opinion  of  Faber  and  others,  that 
there  may  be  compound  etymons  of  different  languages.  If  one 
language  will  not  serve,  the  adduction  of  a  second  can  but  be 
most  arbitrary  and  perplexing.  And  let  him  beware  how  he 
yields  to  sound  :  and  scarcely  less  how,  in  reducing  words  from 
their  accidents  to  their  radicals,  he  seeks  the  simple  retention 
of  the  letters  which  his  theory  wants.  Criticism  should  be  the 
highest  court  of  truth, — alas,  how  often  is  it  open  to  trick 
and  special-pleading ! 

But  the  latitude  to  which  the  Mysteries  prevailed  may  be 
proved  by  a  reference  to  the  Druids.  Phenicia,  at  the  time  of 
their  influence  in  Britain,  often  sent  her  ships  to  our  shores. 
This  country  was  the  principal  school  of  the  superstition,  and 
in  its  colleges  educated  the  Belgian  and  the  Gaul.  The  Scy- 
thians  Were  of  the  same  religion.  Now  Herodotus  speaks  of 
certain  Hyperboreans  who  were  peculiar  favourites  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Delos.  These,  it  is  morally  certain,  were  our 
ancestors.  The  barley-stalk  was  their  mutual  symbol.  The 
priests  of  our  country  wore  the  same  amulet  with  the  Egyptian 
priests.     The  steer  was  the  sacred  animal.     The  mystic  pall 
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oontained  nearly  the  same  symbols  as  the  Isiac  cista.  There 
was  initiation.  There  was  the  common  shirk  that  an  ultimate 
power,  caUed  Esus,  received  the  worship  paid  to  subordinate 
gods.  In  Mona  was  the  sacred  retreat,  and  thither  from  all 
countries  of  the  north  pressed  the  rich  and  powerful,  that  they 
might  beoome  versed  in  these  mysteries. 

I  have  purposely  avoided,  hitherto,  the  ingenious  speculation 
of  Warburton,  that  the  descent  of  ^neas,  in  the  sixth  book  of 
the  ^neid,  is  a  description  of  the  Eleusinian  rites.  He  bends 
it  to  a  particular  argument  to  which  all  wiU  not  consent.  It  is 
this,  that  every  epic  must  be  conducted  on  the  rule  of  teaching 
one  great  leading  moral.  To  this  we  cannot  subscribe.  We 
do  not  discover  it  in  Homer  and  Virgil.  We  believe  that  any 
such  view  suggested  by  this  critic,  might  be  met  by  another  a8 
sound  invented  by  that.^  Is  not  ^neas  initiated  in  the  leaaer 
mysteries,  those  of  Hercules,  by  Evander  in  the  eighth  book  of 
the  ^neid  ?  Both  these  epics  are  certain  kinds  of  history,  and 
the  poets  have  done  their  best  to  clothe  them  with  the  adom- 
ments  of  their  art.  That  Virgil  wrote  for  the  inculcation  of  piety 
to  the  gods  seems  very  questionable ;  for  though  he  constantly 
gives  his  hero  the  epithet  *<  pius,^  he  as  constantly  exhibits  him 
the  sport  of  the  principal  deities,  who  persecute  him  with  the 
lowest  spite,  and  never  for  a  moment  pretend  to  chasten  him  for 
the  purpose  of  eliciting  and  proving  his  virtue.  May  not  this 
epitbet  dedgn  his  filial  piety  rather  than  that  which  warms 
towards  gods  ?  The  main  design  is  apparent  in  every  line,  to 
flatter  the  Roman  nation  by  the  character  of  its  presumed  ances- 
tor,  and  to  justify  the  gross  usurpations  of  its  arms.  And  Virgil 
was  not  a  probable  party  to  such  a  moral.  He  was  a  Stoic.  A 
thorough  believer  in  the  mysteries  would  scarcely  have  spoken, 
as  he  speaks,  of  the  <<  iUaudati  Busiridis  aras^  in  the  opening 
of  his  third  book  of  Georgics.  Nor  are  his  well-known  lines 
in  the  seoond  book  quite  a  manual  of  devotion :  *'  happy  is  he 
who  dives  into  the  reasons  of  things,  who  tramples  upon  every 

*  To  tbow  what  mny  ingenious  scholiast  mmj  do,  let  the  readcr  turn  to  the 
Papcr  (on  tbe  Prometheus  of  JKtchjlus,)  in  the  Transactions  ot  the  Rojal  Sodetj 
of  Litcratiire ;  VoL  I. 
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fear,  even  upon  inexorable  fate  itself,  and  not  less  defying  the 
roar  of  the  insatiable  Acheron.**^*  And  if  the  descent  of  his 
hero  into  the  shades,  denote  his  initiation,  the  very  same  might 
be  said  of  the  intention  of  Hdmer  in  respect  to  Ulysses.  In  the 
eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey  he  enters  the  Cimmerian  cave, 
visits  the  dark  abodes  where  he  finds  heroines  and  heroes,  until 
at  length,  scared  by  the  cries  of  the  lost,  he  hurries  to  his  ships. 
It  is  an  episode  in  both  poems.  But  could  Homer,  in  his  age, 
have  dared  thus  to  unveil  the  mysteries,  if  his  descriptions  wone 
intended  to  represent  them  ?  Or  if  Virgil,  from  the  country 
and  period  in  which  he  lived,  ran  not  the  same  hazard»  how  after 
his  publication  could  the  mysteries  be  mysteries  any  longer? 
Yet  he  can  speak  of  the  ^^  mystica  vannus  lacchi,^— an  inferior 
institute  to  that  of  Ceres.  But  they  continued  about  four  hun- 
dred  years  after  the  Christian  aera,  and  Julian  was  initiated  in 
them,  repairing  to  Eleusis  for  the  express  purpose,  and  after- 
wards  inviting  the  supreme  pontiff  of  that  worship  into  Oaul. 
Nothing  sooner  dissolves  the  charm  of  poetic  composition  than 
the  bare  suspicion  that  the  bard  has  never  felt  the  fine  enthu- 
siasm,  that  he  is  only  taking  advantage  of  excited  feeling  to 
impress  particular  opinions,  that  he  is  setting  politics  to  verse, 
that  he  is  a  Machiavel  with  a  laurel  on  his  brow  and  a  lyre  in 
his  hand.  The  mysteries  could  not  have  contained  those  parti- 
cular  revelations  and  apparitions  which  were  disclosed  to  the 
hero,  unless  arranged  for  the  occasion  :  and  the  apostrophe  to 
Marcellus,  so  exquisite  on  the  supposed  reality  of  this  vision, 
is  quite  destroyed  when  it  occurs  in  the  midst  of  such  ceremo- 
nies.  The  horn  and  ivory  doors  are  borrowed  from  Homer,  who 
ascribes  similar  language  to  Penelope :  and  as  the  ivory  door 
opens  to  the  dreams  which  are  only  imaginary,  JEneas^  on  that 
principle,  by  coming  out  of  it  and  not  the  gate  of  honiy  would 
represent  the  whole  secret,  if  initiation  were  intended,  to  be 
fabulous  and  nugatory.  As  it  is,  it  forms  a  delicate  key  which 
the  poet  puts  into  the  hand  of  his  reader. 

*  *'  Felix,  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causaR, 
Atque  metus  omnes  et  inexorabile  fatum 
Subjecit  pedibus,  strepitumque  Acherontis  avari.** 
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It  is  natural,  then,  to  ask  how  did  the  Mysteries  com- 
meiioe  ?  What  k  the  foundation  ob  which  they  rest  ?  I  will 
briefly  state  my  opinion :  I  must  leave  others  to  weigh  it. 

I  think,  then,  that  it  was  not  an  immediate  invaition  of  any 
man,  or  class  of  men  ;  but  that  the  institute  arose,  and  aoci- 
dentally,  from  the  diange  in  writing.  The  symbol  was  left  on 
the  temjdes  and  in  the  sacred  books :  but  an  arbitrary  character 
WB8  introduoed  in  every  other  connection.  In  a  few  generati(»i8 
the  9ymbolic  became  the  sacred  character  exclusively :  and  was 
undcrstood  only  by  sacred  persons.  Signs,  like  these,  would 
soon  strike  the  multitude  with  an  obscure  blind  awe,  and  only 
tbe  priests  could  interpret  them.  Then  occurred  the  double 
temptatioo,  afDairice  to  make  gain  of  them,  and  ambition  to  tum 
them  into  means  of  infiuence.  As  the  most  wealthy  and  intel- 
leetual  would  be  the  most  curious  to  pry  into  them,  so  it  became 
neoeMary  to  support  the  claim  to  superior  insight  by  the  gloss 
of  aophistry  and  phuisibility.  There  was  little  difficulty  in  the 
prcscrvation  of  secresy;  for  on  its  violation,  the  mystagogues 
ki8t  their  spdl,  and  the  initiated  their  distinction.  And  then 
ts  priesthoods  were  wanted  for  the  more  popular  rites,  and 
goremments  found  the  influence  to  be  great  exerted  by  them 
orer  the  populace,— statesmen  and  kings  thought  favourably  of 
the  Mythic  institute,  because  it  kept  the  inferior  religious  func- 
tioiiaries  in  check.  I  therefore  conclude,  whatever  of  deception 
tfaere  was  in  it,  it  was  not  the  efFect  of  an  original  plan  to 
deceiTe,  but  of  a  yielding  to  circumstance  and  a  compliance 
witfa  temptation.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  in  the  Greater  Mys- 
terio  there  was  any  low  debauchery.  Being  sanctioned  by  the 
puUic  magistrate  and  the  virtuous  philosopher,  this  would  be 
m  unreasonable  suspicion.  The  symbols,  however,  were  of  the 
grcKsest  kind.  And  in  the  ordinary  services  of  Isis,— the  con- 
stant  ministry  of  her  various  temples, — we  have  the  strongest 
proofis  of  the  most  profligate  excesses  and  cruel  seductions 
taking  plaoe. 

The  impression  produced  by  the  Mysteries  on  different 
minds  would  be  as  different,  The  vivant  portrait,  the  tableaux, 
vould  to  some  appear  as  glimpses  and  visions  of  a  supematural 
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power  and  a  spiiitual  world :  to  others  they  would  appear  iUtU" 
trations  only,  cleverly  managed.  Some  would  be  confirmed  in 
their  belief,  others  would  be  disabused  of  it. 

What  was  the  indticement  to  initiation  ?  Various  motives 
may  be  assigned.  The  inquisitiv^ess  of  the  miiid,  goaded  bj 
any  obstacle  to  its  gratification. — The  contemptuonv  spirit  cvf 
caste,  which  is  always  greedy  of  distinction. — The  scom  of  the 
many,  which  this  indulged. — The  tendency  to  incorporation 
and  sodalities,  which  have  been  always  strong  civil  passions. — 
The  intercourse  it  facilitated  between  the  brotherhood  through- 
out  the  world  would  not  be  overlooked. 

What  was  taught  in  these  hidden  schools  f  I  may  answer 
this  question  by  another.  Why  has  this  Essay  been  so  neces- 
sarily  defective?  Why  has  it  omitted  certain  facts  essential 
to  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject — facts  which  it  would 
have  required  little  ingenuity  to  collect  ?  Because  the  highest 
sacred  emblems  were  of  such  a  loathsome  character  that  the 
most  passing  allusion  could  not  be  endured  to  them.  The 
scenes  from  which  profligacy  tums  away,  were  the  deepest  t^rpe, 
and  the  holy  ground,  of  Paganism.*  It  is  of  these  mysteries 
in  their  former  state  that  we  speak:  there  is  a  sequel  of  a 
still  darker  character  to  their  history. — Never  was  there  a  more 
unfounded  assumption  than  that  they  taught  the  Unity  of  the 
Divine  power,  the  first  chief  cause.  Taylor,  the  translator  of 
Plato,  than  whom  Plato  never  had  a  stauncher  and  more  loyal 
disciple,  maintains  that  it  is  evident  that  he  was  a  real  believer 
in  his  country'*^  gods.  Socrates  would  surely  never  have  refiised 
to  be  initiated  had  he  expected  this  doctrine  as  the  result. 
Cicero,  in  his  Natura  Deorum,  though  he  had  been  educated  at 
Athens,  never  clearly  concludes  it.  It  would  have  been  the 
loud  boast  of  the  philosophers  who  thronged  the  court  and 
camp  of  the  Apostate,  when  he  had  blotted  the  cross  from  the 

*  Necd  I  speak  of  the  Phallus  worship  ?  Tajlor  preserves  an  extract  of 
Psellus  on  Demons.  Unblushingly  he  quotes  it  to  prove  how  innocent  were  the 
Eleusinic  rites.     Did  abomination  ever  go  farther  ?    ^'  'Eiruh  )•  •^fXX«y  mm  «f ^- 

}«fi«i  •«'i  m  ftnmt*  ytnfim  ^yftnrktMmi «.  r.  X.     "Ef^if  n  fimvfit  T§vt  ftmftut  «m- 

fv^^fttvtit  Mmi  §  ywmttmt  «riir,  •u\m  ym^  •9m/Am\§»ti  rnv  mi%t»  mitxyffntvti.  Kmi  •tfjmt 
IV  mit^^t  rnf  Ttktlnf  »mjm\ytvti9.** 
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Roman  labarum,  had  this  dogma  ever  lain  dormant  in  Pagan- 
ism.  The  precious  doctrine  would  have  been  dug  into  light,  to 
overthrow  their  Christian  adversaries.  But  a  Maximus  had  not 
the  hardihood  to  assert  it,  nor  lamblichus  the  ingenuity  to  inti- 
roate  it,  nor  Julian  the  credulity  to  receive  it.  He  took  other 
views,  indulged  other  dreams,  and  only  sought  the  restoration 
of  the  whole  of  his  gods.  It  was  an  error  of  some  of  the  first 
Christian  writers  to  affirm  such  an  opinion.  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  Augustine,  and  Eusebius,  were  of  this  number.  Their 
motive  appears  to  be,  that  they  might  the  better  attack  the 
character  of  the  Pagan  philosophers,  as  concealing  their  know- 
ledge  and  hiding  their  light.  But  the  worship  and  reverence 
of  the  gods  was  a  principal  admonition  in  the  conduct  of  these 
rites.  And  yet  Warburton  asserts  that  the  Mystse  were  taught, 
*<  the  whole  delusion  of  polytheism^  !  He  adds,  with  his  nice 
consistency, — that  this  was  ^^done  under  the  most  tremendous 
seal  of  secresy,^  for  they  were  informed,  that  ^^  the  gods  them- 
9elves  punished  the  revealers  of  the  secret**^ !  Was  there  ever 
such  barefaced  suicide  in  logic  ?  This  self-violence  is  not  im- 
posed  on  hira  by  bringing  distant  sentences  together.  Can  it 
be  believed  that  these  are  cqpsecutive  sentences? — And  most 
untatisfactory  was  every  sentiment  conceming  the  immortality 
of  man.  They  could  not  strengthen  the  popular  impression  of 
this, — for  they  only  r^lected  the  creed  current  among  all, — 
but  they  impaired  it  The  acute  and  intelligent  would  rather 
diffide  in  that  which  asked  such  auxiliaries.  The  very  terms 
of  the  poet  are  far  from  the  manner  of  assurance.  ^^  Non 
omnis  moriar,^  is  but  an  author^s  vanity.  ^^  Pulvis  et  umbra,^ 
{womise  but  an  equal  fragility  to  both.  Cicero^s  phlegm  is 
characteristic :  <<  Et  si  non  ero,  sensu  omnino  carebo.***  Plato^s 
sentiment  of  the  souPs  reabsorption  seemed  to  destroy  its  iden- 
tity  and  self-recollection. — The  cypress,  because  when  that 
tree  is  cut  down  it  never  recovers,  was  the  shade, — and  the 
aqpbodel  the  flower, — of  their  grave.  Their  um  could  not 
quicken  its  ashes.  Their  epicedium  was  seldom  more  than  a 
faltering  of  desire»   generally  a  wail  of  despair. 

And  even  on  the  concession  that  the  initiated  were  admitted 
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to  purer  infonnation,  on  what  does  their  daim  to  benevolence 
depend  ?  Became  they  possessed  of  a  higher  and  more  holy 
knowledge  ?  They  were  sacramentally  pledged  never  to  make 
others  happier  by  it.  Or  is  it  pleaded  that  they  sheltered  the 
lamps  in  the  recesses  of  the  sanctuary,  until  an  opportunity 
should  arise  when  they  might  venture  to  place  them  aloft  to 
guide  and  save?  The  answer  is,  that  eighteen  ages  saw  this 
system  in  existence,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  tiun  it  to  the 
benefit  of  half-a-hundred  generations.  Nay,  more,  the  system 
itself  became  increasingly  more  corrupt.  Juvenal  did  not  qpare 
the  ministers  and  the  shrines.  Josephus  describes  such  inoon- 
ceivable  abuse  even  of  the  Isiac  rites,  then  observed  at  Rome, 
that  Tiberius  commanded  the  crucifixion  of  her  priests,  tbe  demo- 
lition  of  her  temple,  and  the  contumelious  flinging  of  her  statue 
into  the  Tiber.  Suetonius  relates  the  same  fact,  only  he  adds, 
that  the  exiles  were  perraitted  to  retum  on  the  condition  and 
pledge  that  they  would  no  more  celebrate  their  evil  art.*  The 
Isiac  ministers  in  the  later  centuries  very  generally  practised 
the  Gk>etic  and  Theurgic  arts  of  Egypt ;  and  called  themsdves 
Mathematicians.  When  the  work  of  Constantine  was  for  a  time 
apparently  undone  by  his  successor,  astrology  and  divination 
were  avotved  by  them.  We  must  recollect  that  Rome  always 
claimed  a  purer  mythology  than  Oreece.  Dionysius  Halicar- 
nassensis,  speaking  in  his  Roman  Antiquities,  remarks  of 
RomuIus,-f-  ^^  He  established  temples,  and  courts,  and  altars, 
and  shrines,  and  images,  and  badges,  and  ranks,  and  all  the 
means  by  which  the  gods  bless  our  nature:  and  the  festive 
days  which  it  is  proper  that  we  keep  to  each  one  of  the  gods 
and  genii,  and  the  sacrifices  in  which  they  delight  to  be  wor- 
shipped  by  us,  and  the  feasts,  and  the  cdebrations,  and  the 
remissions  of  toil,  and  all  such  things,  following  the  most 
approved  solemnities  of  Greece :  but  he  rejected  all  the  tradi- 
tions  respecting  them,  in  which  the  charges  of  crime  are  cast 
upon  them,  deeming  them  too  gross,  not  only  for  gods,  but 
too  base  for  wretched  men.  He  taught  his  citizens  to  speak 
and  think  in  the  most  exalted  manner  of  them,  and  to  ascribe 

•  Lib.  iH.,  cap.  36.  f  Lib.  ii.,  secU  16. 
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to  them  nothing  unworthy  of  their  blessed  nature.  Coelus  is 
never  heard  of  among  the  Romans  as  mangled  by  his  fN*ogeny, 
— nor  Satum  eating  up  his  own  children  lest  they  should 
oYerpower  him,— nor  Jupiter,  having  dethroned  Satum,  shut- 
ting  him  in  Tartams, — ^nor  the  combats,  the  wounds»  the  chains, 
nor  the  menial  offices,  of  the  gods  among  men,— naor  is  any 
holyday  OYercast  by  sorrow,  by  female  moans  and  paroxysms 
for  gods  carried  off,  as  in  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  and  the 
miafortunes  of  Bacchus,  and  stories  of  that  kind.  Nor  can  any 
one  see  among  them,  (howeYar  their  habits  may  be  depraYcd,) 

men  pretending  inspiration,  nor  drunken  hidden  mysteries 

Tbough  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  uses  of  the  Grecian  fables,  I 
prefer  the  Roman  theology :  thinking  that  the  advantages  of 
Bucfa  fables  are  smaU,  and  that  only  a  very  few  can  be  profited 
by  them.^  And  this  was  partly  true,  and  the  colonization  of 
the  Isiac  worship  in  Rome  was  felt  to  be  a  scandalous  injury  lo 
public  nMNrals.  The  satirist  spoke  of  Osiris  as  corrupted  by 
preaeDts  and  bribes.*  The  votaries  of  that  superstition  took 
alarm,  and  apologiaed  for  it.  All  became  allegory  in  their 
hand.  They  explained  all  into  historic  fact  or  philosophic  tmth. 
Thane  is  not  an  inconsistency  but  lamblichus  can  justify.  For 
instanoe,— 4he  objector  says  that  he  cannot  understand  how  the 
YkdenC  threats  of  certain  devotees  can  be  reoonciled,  such  as, — 
^*  to  burst  open  heaven,  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  Isis,  to  strew 
the  limbs  of  Osiris  to  Typhon.**'-!-  The  sophist  replies  <*  that 
tbeae  words  are  not  spoken  against  the  sun  and  moon  or  any 
odesdal  power,— but  that  there  is  a  sort  of  powers  distributed 
thiougfaoot  the  world,  unrefiecting  and  irrational,  which  yield 
to  tfae  inducement  presented  by  another,  but  know  nothing  by 
themsdYes,  ncMr  can  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  nor  possi- 
ble  fixxn  imposdble.  This  kind  is  moved  by  these  tmculent  rae- 
iiaoet,  because  they  are  agitated  by  such  emphatic  expressions, 

*  ^  inias  Uchrjmft  mentitaque  nomera  prsstant 
Ut  ▼tniUB  culptt  Don  abmuit,  aniere  magno 
Sdlioet  et  teaui  popeno  comiptus  Osiris.** 

Juv  :  lib.  vL 
•f  ***H  ym^  T#  if^MMv  W(umfmlttf,  4  rm  mfvirlm  wnt   UiUt.'*^     m.  r.  X.— Sect.  vi., 

Clnpb  a. 
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and  carry  all   things  with  them  under  the  influence  of   this 
astonished  agitation.'" 

The  history  of  these  strange  orgies  now  draws  to  its 
close.  They  were  encouraged,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Julian. 
His  chief  oration  is  to  the  Mother  of  the  gods.  On  his  coins, 
in  the  fourth  century,  we  mark  the  deified  buU^  the  obverse 
having  his  hiead, — and  in  the  reverse  of  another  is  the  Anubis 
with  the  caduceus  and  sistrum.  They  were  finally  aboliahed  by 
Theodosius.  Without  justifying  his  interference  with  their  reli- 
gious  importy  most  warranted  was  he  in  suppressing  it  as  a 
league  of  impostors  and  a  nursery  for  crimes.  Foolish  0K>ugh 
was  the  institute,  when  Plutarch  rashly  and  impudently  said, 
that  ^^there  was  nothing  in  it  unreasonable,  idle,  and  supersti- 
tious;^  but  it  had  now  sunk  indescribably  lower  by  adopting 
all  the  darker  studies  and  incantations  of  sorcery.  The  world 
groaned  beneath  the  curse  of  such  absurdity,  licentiousness,  and 
sacrilege.  The  proconsul  of  Greece  might  intercede  with  Valen- 
tinian  for  the.  delay  of  his  sentence  to  extinguish  the  system, — 
because  it  was  the  very  delight  of  that  people :  its  attraction  of 
the  powerful  and  opulent  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  migfat 
easily  constitute  it  such  deUght.  It  was  a  Paradise  of  fools ; 
and  an  Erebus,  throwing  its  pall  of  darkness  over  mankind. 
Not  a  debt  of  gratitude  could  it  ever  claim.  Evils  of  the  most 
monstrous  malignity  grew  up  under  its  protection.  It  looked 
coldly  on  the  ignorance,  and  stood  unmoved  by  the  wretch- 
edness,  of  nations  upon  whose  wealth  it  rapaciously  fastened; 
into  whose  chains  it  drove  rivet  after  rivet,  and  jointed  link 
after  link.  It  juggled  for  itself,  and  long  its  sleight  availed 
it.  In  the  mean  time,  who  of  the  epoptae  became,  from  ita 
lustration  and  impulse,  the  benefactor  of  his  species?  Who 
was  the  deliverer,  the  philanthropist,  that  came  forth  thence, 
his  country^s  blessing,  the  worId's  restorer  and  friend  ?  Until 
the  reign  of  Hadrian,  there  had  been  issued  no  proclamation 
against  human  sacrifices.  And  what  was  that  which  built 
its  very  morals  on  obscenity,  and  taught  its  virtues  within 
precincts  devoted  to  all  that  can  sicken  and  revolt  ?  What 
must  the  state  of  feeling  be,    when  the  lowest  vice  is  piety, 
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and  the  most  unbridled  libertinism  is  worship  ?  And  how  has 
it  disappeared  ?  Did  Epicurus  reason  down  its  madness  ?  Or 
did  the  dreams  of  Plato  spiritualise  away  its  grossness  ?  To 
the  etemal  infamy  of  those  philosophers,  they  made  common 
cause  with  it,  lent  it  their  advocacy  and  flung  over  it  their 
shield.  But  too  late  came  their  help.  Its  hidden  recesses  were 
already  profaned.  Its  mighty  pillars  were  visibly  shaken.  And 
soon  the  dread  and  awe,  which  had  held  the  human  mind  so 
loog  enslaved,  were  indignantly  renounced.  A  new  cause  of 
fear,  a  new  form  of  hostility,  arose.  A  light  had  pierced 
and  scared  it.  A  power  was  moving  over  the  minds  of  men 
which  smote  it  to  the  ground.  It  had  withstood  time, — ^poli- 
tical  shock, — all  mortal  chance  and  change, — it  could  not  resist 
ChristianUy !  This  brings  with  it  no  secrets  but  its  wonders  of 
love.  It  is  the  Revelation  of  the  Mystery,  and  would  make  all 
men  see  what  is  its  Fellowship.  Every  artifice  of  iniquity, 
imposture,  superstition,  shrunk  from  the  eye  of  this  blessed 
Religion.  Hers  was  the  triumph  of  this  overthrow.  It  was  her 
unassisted  victory.  She  did  more.  She  achieved,  for  the  first 
time,  human  happiness.  Every  other  attempt  to  retrieve  the 
condition  of  our  world,  and  the  destiny  of  our  race,  had  been 
disconcerted.  Jurisprudence,  philosophy,  art,  civilization,  all 
had  failed.  Their  experiments  lay  in  ruins.  She  met  them 
retiring,  fljring,  from  the  struggle.  She  advanced  the  more 
confident  and  assured.  She  lifted  up  her  meek  but  sublime 
standard.  And  still  she  is  the  living  power  of  all  truth  and 
goodness.  Still  she  builds  for  virtue  its  only  foundations,  and 
for  peace  its  only  safeguards.  Oovemment  cannot  boast  so 
tolid  a  pillar,  and  patriotism  cannot  imbibe  so  pure  a  motive. 
Sbe  lives  in  light,  She  walks  in  love, — Knowledge  is  her  herald, 
and  Benevolence  fills  her  train  ! 


•v7<  ^««  fMtum  ^inajn  vrv^ivat  atfi^ttw^J** 

Pl  AT  o — Phiedrus. 


^^  Hanc  sententiam  significare  videtur  Laconis  illa  vox,  qui,  cum  Rhodiot 
Diagoras,  Olympioniccs  nobilis,  uno  die  duos  suos  filios  victores  Olympie  ▼idisaet, 
accessit  ad  senem,  et  gratulatus,  '  Morere,  Diogora,'  ioquit,  '  noo  enim  in  coelnm 
adscensurus  es.*  Magna  hasc  et  nimium  fortasse  Graeci  putant,  vel  tum  potius 
putabant,  isque,  qui  hoc  Diagors  dixit,  permagnum  existimans,  tres  Olympi* 
onicas  una  e  domo  prodire,  cunctari  illum  diutius  in  vita,  fortun»  objectum, 
inutile  putabat  ipsi.** 

CiCERO.— -Tosc :  Ques  :  lib.  1.,  sec.  46. 


*'*'  The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow, 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds ; 
Upon  Death*8  purple  altar  now, 
See,  where  the  victor-victim  bleeds : 
Your  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb, 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  their  dust.** 

Shirley.— 4!Jontention  of  Ajax  and  Uljsaes. 
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Chosxn  to  pfonounce  the  fiineral  panegyric  over  those  whom 

Athens  had  lost  in  her  first  campaign  of  the  Peloponnesian 

war,  and  whom  she  honoured  to  be  inumed  with  hearsed  pomp 

and  eypref»  bier  in  the  Public  Sepulchre  which,  covered  with 

military  device  and  patriotic  heraldry,   gloomed  in  her  fairest 

niburb,— Perides  thus  gpoke,  ^^  I  deem  it  sufficient  fcNr  men  who 

have  tested  their  courage  in  action,  by  action  to  be  honoured 

tat  iv^     By  this  eulogy  he  appears  not  only  to  denote  the 

ptopriety  of  such  degiac  honours  as  were  then  rendered, — the 

prooesBion,  the  torches,  the  trailing  spears,  the  drooping  stand- 

ards,  the  solemn  bringing  home  of  the  slain,  the  sumptuous 

diough  empty  car  which  represented  them  who  could  not  be 

iDinid  aroong  those  that  had  fallen  on  the  battle-field  or  wave, 

the  piercing  laments  of  the  female  kindred,  to  whom  the  nearest 

piace  was  conceded  that  they  might  look  within  that  mausoleum 

and  mark  its  piles  of  the  illustripus  dead, — the  sentiment  con- 

^eyed  a  meaning  that  had  acquired  an  early  hold,  and  main- 

tained  a  long  possession,  of  the  andent  world. 

It  may  thus  be  stated.     It  is  most  natural  to  moum  for 

tkoae  tom  from  us  by  the  grave.      It  is  not  custom,  but  the 

UDbiassed  heart,  which  impels  this  grief.     But  how  strange  is  it 

that  amidst  scenes  so  mdancholy,  and  corresponding  moods  so 

penave,  rude  boisterous  riot  should  prevail !     The  sigh,   the 

tear,  are  only  dec^t:  the  matted  hair,  the  rent  garment,  the 

iaoerated  flesh,  might  be  excused.     There  is  something  signifi- 

cant  in  all  these  tributes  to  the  departed !      It  is,   however, 

impofsible  thus  to  interpret  and  justify  keen  contests  of  mus- 

cular  quickness  and  strength  around  the  pyre  and  the  tomb. 

Vet  these  were  not  of  one  age  or  country.     True  it  is,  that  we 

•  Thucyd :  lib.  U. 
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are  o£ten  reminded  of  them  by  the  classic  poets.  But  Homer 
would  never  have  described  the  jousts  which  Achilles  claimed 
for  the  memory  and  repose  of  Patroclus, — ^nor  Virgil  the  gyra- 
nastic  rites  which  ^neas  offered  to  the  shade  of  Anchises  at 
Drepanum  on  the  anniversary  of  his  funeral,  had  they  done 
violence  to  the  sentiments  or  usages  of  the  peoples  for  whom 
they  wrote.  Their  art  and  taste  would  have  precluded  such  a 
license.  Low  down  as  the  sera  of  Alexander  the  Great,  we  find 
the  existence  of  the  custom.  The  dying  conqueror  alluding  to 
it,  and  foreboding  the  quarrels  that  flowed  -from  the  strife  to  be 
his  successor,  said,  ^'  I  anticipate  a  bloody  competition  at  my 
fiineral  games.**^  He  emulated  the  more  cruel  part  of  these 
observances  by  sacrificing  innumerable  victims  to  the  Manes 
of  Hephsestion,  as  the  Phthian  chief  had  immolated  the  Tro- 
jans  on  the  pile  of  his  friend.  The  magnificence  of  his  own 
obsequies  required  a  preparation  of  two  years;  and  we  leam 
from  the  grief  of  his  mother  Olympias  that  he  should  so  long 
remain  unburied,  how  general  was  the  conviction  that  the  peace 
of  the  soul  depended  upon  the  fact  of  early  and  befitting 
sepulture.  The  phrase  employed  conceming  Polydorus, — **  ani- 
mamque  sepulcro  condimus,''* — we  compose  his  soul  in  the 
grave, — carries  the  idea  to  the  extreme  importance  of  these 
ofiices.  It  is  related  of  Socrates-f*  that,  when  President  of  the 
people,  he  refused  his  sanction  to  the  sentence  which  condemned 
the  nine  captains  to  death  for  neglecting  to  pay  the  funeral 
rites  to  the  dead,  after  the  naval  engagement  at  the  Arginusian 
islands,  only  because  it  was  impossible  from  the  storm.  Not 
merely  was  the  troubled  spirit  of  the  uninterred  supposed  to 
wander  a  hundred  years  on  the  banks  of  Styx, — but  it  was 
imagined  that  vengeance  was  dear  and  due  to  the  warrior  still. 
Therefore,  after  the  most  sanguinary  engagements,  not  a  diffi- 
culty  was  felt  in  allowing  a  truce  for  each  party  to  carry  off 
its  dead.  How  perfect  are  the  pleadings  of  Priam  for  the  body 
of  Hector, — 'Exlmg  xei7ai  axi}Si)^ — and  Achilles  yields,  and  withal 
grants  the  supplicated  twelve  days  for  the  mouming  and  the 
burial  rites.     It  is  only  on  the  poetic  conceit  that  he  has  become 

*  JRnM :  lib.  iii.  f  Mero.  Xen  :  lib.  i. 
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of  8ong,— free  as  the  air,  and  deathless  as  the  elements,— - 
th^  Horace  can  resist  his  nature,  though  he  rather  betrays  its 
insdDcts,  when  he  deprecates, 

^  Abtint  immd  ftiiiere  nsnic, 
LuctuMiiie  turpes,  et  querimoiiiA : 
Competoe  clamorem,  ac  sepulchri 
M itte  supervacuoe  honores.'** 

AjkI  then,  too,  often  a  savage  immolation  took  place  of  the 

capdTes  to  the  spectral  host  which,   it  was  believed,   still  ho- 

Tcred  Tound  the  scene.     In  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  the  Atridse 

icfuK  his  body  burial,  until  Teucrus  and  Ulysses  overrule  their 

fdentkss  hate.     We  revolt  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  four  youthful 

capCiTes  to  the  ghost  of  Pallas,   the  son  of  Evander,"!* — ^for 

which  the  poet  is  obliged  to  apologise,  but  which,  if  not  very 

cnmmon,  would  ncver  have  been  introduced  at  all,  and  least  of 

all  ascribed  to  his  hero.     Indeed,  the  farther  we  descend,  the 

iDore  appalling  is  the  spectacle.     The  Roman  gladiators  seem  to 

have  their  origin  in  this  cruel  institution.     They  were  at  first 

«tirely  compelled  to  their  mutual  butchery.     Their  name,  hua^ 

tmrii,  marks  that  their  frightful  occupation  was  related  to  the 

buroing  pile  of  the  dead.     This  tribute  was  not  only  presented 

it  the  more  solemn  funerals,  the  Indictiva^ — but  when  wretches 

tt  last  took  up  the  mercenary  business  of  this  slaughter,  even 

priTate  persons  exhibited  them  for  the  honour  of  their  deceased 

frieods.      It  becanie  a  universal  opinion  that  the  disembodied 

ipirit  was  gratified  by  a  libation  of  blood.    Horace,  in  his  third 

Sttire  of  the  second  book,  says,  that  if  the  heirs  of  Staberius 

had  not  engraved  the  sum  he  left  them  on  his  tomb,  they  were 

ooodemned  to  engage  a  hundred  pairs  of  gladiators  for  the  plea- 

sure  of  the  people, — an  association  which,  it  is  equally  clear,  is 

of  a  mortuary  character.     In  the  Lex  Tullia,  niade  by  Cicero 

vhen  Consul,  it  is  ordained  that  no  one  should  exhibit  shows  of 

gladiators  for  two  years  before  he  stood  candidate  for  ofHce, 

luilesB  it  was  devolved  upon  him  by  the  Testament  ofa  friend : 

a  further  proof  how  prolonged  was  the  original  design  of  these 

»how5.     The  same  orator,  in  his  ninth  Philippic,  pleading  for 

•  I.il».  ii.,  Cann.  2t>.  -f-  -Kmid  :  lib.  x. 
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the  fuMreal  honours  of  his  deceated  firieDd  S^rvius  Sulpicius, 
who  had  died  in  discharging  an  embassy  to  Antony, — moves  the 
Conscript  Fathers  to  carry  the  resoluticm,  to  please  to  decree, 
'^Statuam  pedestrem  seneam  in  Rostris  statui,  circumque  eam 
statuam  locum  ludis  gladiatoribusque,  liberos  posterosque  ejus 
quoquoversus  pedes  quinque  habere.^     And  this  inhumanity 
is  the  more  flagrant,  because,  though  many  of  the  gladiators 
were  as  vile  as  their  calling,  yet  there  were  those  who  groaned 
beneath  its  bondage.     It  was  common  to  confine  them  previous 
to  their  combats,  which  says  little  to  prove  their  readineas  for 
the  task.     About  four-score  who,  with  other  six  hundred,  were 
shut  up  to  grace  the  triumph  of  ProbuS)  overpowered  their 
guards,   filled  the  capital  with  alarm,  cut  thdr  own  passage 
through  the  crowds  that  thronged  its  streets,  preferring  to  be 
mowed  down  by  the  soldiery  to  being  the  gazingstock  and  sport 
of  the  amphitheatre.     Similar  escapes  were  attempted  at  PrsD- 
neste,   and  from  the  army  of  Otho,  in  the  dreadful  oonflict 
of  the  two  legions  at  the  Po.*    How  natural  are  the  care  and 
daring  of  Antigone  for  the  exposed  remains  of  Eteocles  !     How 
detestable,  merciless  as  absurd,  are  the  deliberate  executions  of 
conquered  kings  and  princesses,  scomfully  directed  by  the  unre- 
lenting  Victor,   to  complete  his  triumph  through  the  Forum, 
and  to  solemnise  his  sacrifice  in  the  Capitol ! 

In  these  enormities  we  discern  the  abuse  of  a  custom  which 
was  intended  to  have  an  analogic  meaning.  The  age  of  heroes 
soon  became  that  of  demigods.  The  games  around  their  tumuli 
shadowed  their  might  and  dint.  They  were  strictly,  in  the  first 
instances,  commemorative.  Hence  the  remark  of  Pericles  already 
quoted.  But  when  the  dead  received  their  apotheosis,  tcorship 
was  added  to  commemoratUm.  There  was  a  tutelary  to  pro- 
pitiate,  and  a  power  to  adore.  It  passed  from  the  character 
of  a  typio  and  laudatory  festival  to  a  more  reverent  and  reli- 
gious  ceremony.  It  still  swelled  to  a  higher  import.  For 
the  oelebration  of  the  demigod  was  felt  to  be  derogatory 
from  the  honours  required  by  the.supernal  deities.  To  them 
these   institutes    were    soon    primarily    dedicated,    while   their 

*  Tacitus — Ann :  lib.  xv.     Hist :  Hb.  ii. 
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first  patrons  were  to  satisfy  themselves  with  an  inclusiye  and 
inferior  homage.  Scruples  might  be  raised,  dialectics  might 
be  argued,  distinctions  might  be  taken, — and  some  convenient 
reference  to  a  douXeta  and  a  XaJ^eta  might  ease  every  difficulty 
MBod  still  every  doubt. 

It  will  be  my  present  duty,  not  to  vindicate  every  thing 

^^'onging  to  the  Olympic  Games,  but  to  narrate  their  history, 

nd  exjdain  their  intentions.     And  the  preliminary  statements 

wfll  senre  so  far  the  matter  of  their  defence  as  to  extricate 

them  finom  the  supposition  of  encouraging  the  horrid  guilt  of 

Imiiim  sacrifices,   and  the  vindictive  oblation  of  prisoners  and 

gladiator»  (the  latter  either  coerced  or  hireling)  to  the  angry 

gho0ls  of  armies  and  private  citizens, — all  of  whom  were  imar- 

gined  to  pass  away  as  angrily  as  Penelope^s  screaming  suit* 

on,  or  to  break  forth  as  indignantly  as  Tumus^  exasperated 

ihade. 

This,  bowever,  only  would  be  relevant  if  these  Oames  can 
he  pmved  Funereal.  Of  this  there  can  b^  no  doubt,  whatever 
biilarical  original  we  give  to  them.  That  of  Iphitus  and 
Ljrcurgus,  will  render  them  a  series  of  actions  descriptive  of  the 
Uxmrs  and  combats  of  Hercules,  to  whom  Pausanias  informs 
Qs  tbe  Eleans  were  enjoined  to  ofier  sacrifice.  That  of  the 
Alanenan  Hercules,  will  explain  them  as  expiatory  tributes 
to  the  Eleans  against  whom,  and  their  ungrateful  king,  he 
kad  warred,  but  whom  he  was  afterwards  desirous  to  appease. 
That  of  the  Idean  Hercules,  though  lost  in  legendary  mystery, 
viil  uiif<dd  them  as  representations  of  fame  and  posthumous 
Koown  paid  to  his  Sire  of  Crete,  the  Jupiter  whom  he  had 
ttnted  against  the  Titans,  had  co-operated  with  against  Satum, 
nd  had  probably  laid  in  his  grave:  a  grave  which  the  shepherds 
of  Ida,  long  after  the  days  of  Minos,  were  simple  and  honest 
cBough  to  show.  And  this  is  the  more  intelligible,  for  one  of 
tbe  names  of  Jupiter  is  Palaestes;  and  fable  at  least  records 
tliat  Hercules  was  by  some  accounted  impious  for  engaging  in 
a  good  stand-up  wrestling  match  with  his  father  at  the  risk 
rf  parridde.  We  cannot  but  remember,  also,  that  the  Mytho- 
iogical  Heaven  of  the  heroes  admitted  the  continuation  of  their 
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gymnastic  delights.     It  was  filled  with  mews,  intersected  with 
courses,  or  laid  out  in  arense. 

^'  Pars  in  graraineis  exercent  membra  palsestris ; 
Contendunt  ludo,  et  fulv&.  luctantur  areiA : 
Pars  pedibus  plaudunt  choreas,  et  carmina  dicunt. 


Qus  gratia  curHim 
Armoruroque  fuit  vivis,  qus  cura  nitentes 
Pascere  equos ;  eadem  sequitur  tellure  repostos.*** 

The  subject  of  this  Essay  is  very  interesting,  not  unuseful, 
illustrative  of  the  most  wonderful  people  which  ever  existed, 
deciphering  many  peculiarities  of  their  national  temperament, 
opening  a  passage  to  the  heart  of  their  idolatry, — ^besides  con- 
stituting  a  splendid  observance  which  survived  kings  and  king- 
doms,  and  filled  a  notation  of  more  than  a  thousand  years.  It 
is  pertinent  to  historical  letters,  and  classic  studies :  it  can  be 
made  to  pourtray  and  impress  the  course  of  each  duty  and  the 
encounter  of  each  ill ! 

If  I  may  crave  indulgence  for  any  heaviness  of  the  style, 
or  any  minuteness  of  the  detail,  in  this  discussion, — ^it  should 
be  recollected  that  accuracy  is  every  thing  in  such  questions: 
moreover,  I  may  claim  credit  for  the  utmost  pains-taking  and 
research  in  my  power.  It  will  often  be  necessary  to  cite  the 
opinions,  allusions,  and  statements  of  Orecian  and  Latin  au- 
thors :  the  greater  part  is  mine  own  selection,  while  others, 
which  were  suggested  to  me,  I  have  always  attempted  to  verify. 
Knowing  that  Gilbert  West  was  the  chief  modern  writer  on 
these  Games,  I  forbore  to  examine  him  until  my  principal  mate^ 
rials  were  coUected :  I  then  read  him  with  much  advantage,  and 
some  mortification,  for  I  soon  found  that  proofs  and  descrip- 
tions  which  were,  until  then,  regarded  by  me  as  fortunate  and 
hard-gained  treasures,  had  been  ascertained  and  seized  by  him 
before.  I  cheerfuUy,  however,  remit  the  reader  to  that  author, 
that  he  may  try  the  extent  of  my  obligations  to  him. 

Memorials  are  necessary  to  thc  civilization  of  a  people: 
there  must  be  annals  and  registers.     This  may  be  done  by  dif- 

*  iCneid :  lib.  vi.  lin.  642. 
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ferent  ways.     The  trophied  pile  may  seek  the  sky :  the  sculp- 
tured  marble  may  adorn  the  faiie :   the  course  of  time  may  be 
traoed  on  the  tablet :  history  may  transmit  the  fleeting  incident 
to  her  page :  columns  and  scrolls  may  preserve  in  lasting  cha- 
racters  what  otherwise  is  lost.     Or  this  perpetuity  of  national 
recollection  may  be  secured  by  solemn  conventions  of  men,  by 
sports,    by  processions,    by  festivities,    by  gestures,   by  cries. 
The  record  is  thus  embodied,  rehearsed,  depicted  in  visible  and 
living  forms, — ^Time  sounds  its  intervals  through  the  human 
voice,  and  Event  delineates  its  features  in  the  human  image. 
Such  was  the  Olympic  foundation  !     Though  the  first  authentic 
period  of  this  Solemnity  was  that  of  the  Course  in  which  Co- 
reebus  was  the  victor,  yet  it  is  evident,  that  while  chronology 
could  not  venture  an  earlier  computation,  the  Solemnity  itself 
was  remotely  antecedent.      It  is  easy  to  follow  it  until  it  is 
buried  in  the  obscurity  of  backward  ages.     We  leam,  on  the 
fuUest  evidence,   that  instead  of  commencing  at  77^9   before 
the  Advent,  it  was  kept  by  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus  about  884. 
Greece,  we  are  informed  by  Pausanias,  being  then  much  tom 
by  intestine  divisions  and  desolated  by  pestilence,  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  was  consulted.     The  response  of  the  Pythia  was,  that 
tbe  Eleans  should  restare  the  Olympic  Games.     The  chief  of 
Lacedsemon  ooncurred.     However  fabulous  the  machinery,  the 
tnith  is  evident,  that  religion  and  govemment  felt  the  loss  of 
that  which  had  been  formerly  advantageous  to  both.     It  was, 
therefore,  determined  to  revive  it.     From  this  time  we  must 
ascend  to  Hercules,  the  Theban,  the  son  of  Alcmena.     There 
is  no  reasonable  tarrying-place  between  the  two  points  of  time 
stated.     This  will  certainly  carry  us  beyond  the  siege  of  Troy, 
aiid  well  nigh  to  the  Amphictyonic  league.     To  this  it  is  ob- 
jected,   that  it  is  not  probable  that  such   an   institute  either 
should  be  suspended,  or,  being  suspended,  should  have  been 
renewed.     Now  we  know  that  the  rcligious  offices  and  games 
of  Andania  in  Messenia  had  bcen  lost  for  centuries :    and  then 
were  re^consecrated  by  Epaminondas  upon  the  authority  of  a 
pUte  found  in  a  brazen  um.     That  platc  was  covered  with 
almost  obsolete  words,  but  so  far  as  they  could  be  deciphered 
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they  referred  to  cettain  mystic  ceremonies. — More  formidable 
objections,  however,  exist  to  this  ancient  date,  though  we  think 
they  may  be  rebutted.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  contended,  that 
as  Homer  has,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  ships,  introduced  the 
contingent  force  of  Elis, — and  as,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Oames  that  country  was  neutral  ground, — the  siege  of  Troy 
must  have  been  prior  to  them.  We  reply,  that  that  neutrality 
was  intemational,  respected  only  and  necessarily  the  otber 
powers  of  Greece,  and  could  not  excuse  it  from  joining  in  an 
expedition  against  a  common  foe.  Also,  we  leam  from  Poly- 
bius,  that  '^  when  the  Arcadians  attempted  to  take  Lusion  from 
them,  with  the  lands  which  lay  around  Pisa,  they  were  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  arms,  and  to  change  their  former  way  of 
life.'*^  Moreover,  the  Oracle  which  forbade  them  to  take  part 
in  the  disputes  around  them,  permitted  them  to  defend  them- 
selves. — Next,  it  is  affirmed  that  had  these  Games  been  known 
in  the  days  of  Homer,  he  would  have  noticed  them.  Now, 
many  memorable  characteristics  of  city  and  country  are  omitted 
in  his  celebrated  Epigraphy.  No  mention  is  made  of  Eleusis, 
though  the  barks  of  Telamon  sweep  by  those  awful  shores,  and 
her  inhabitants  must  have  been  enroUed  in  the  bands  of  Salamis 
or  Athens.  Ceres  is  scarcely  intimated  to  exist,  and  never  to 
be  an  object  of  worship,  through  all  the  writings  of  the  bard. 
She  denotes  little  more  than  the  fruit  of  the  ground.  It 
will  not  be  disputed,  however,  that  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries 
were  then  extant,  and  flourishing  in  their  greatest  pomp.  Do- 
dona  is  described  as  cold,  but  not  a  word  is  uttered  conceraing 
its  oracular  oaks. — It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that,  in  the 
times  of  Homer,  these  Oames  were  "maimed  rites**  in  compa- 
rison  with  their  later  magnificence :  and  that  in  singing  the  stera 
and  lofty  epic,  the  muster  of  compatriot  nations,  the  kindling 
of  lofty  passions,  the  rush  of  daring  deeds,  it  was  easy  for  him 
to  forget  the  mimicry  of  war, — to  despise  the  drill-ground  oi 
athletic  craft  for  the  realities  of  the  battle-field, — to  hurry  at 
once  to  Tenedos  where  their  navies  rode  majestically  at  their 
anchorage,  and  to  the  Dardanian  strands  until  they  burn  with 
one  refulgent  mass  of  mail,  caparison,  and  weapon  !      But  all 
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this  while  the  assumption  has  been  undenied,  that  in  the  Ho- 
meric  poems  there  is  this  perfect  silence.  Yet  nothing  is  more 
H^tuitous.  In  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad,  Ulysses,  one  of  the 
princes  delegated  to  Achilles,  ofiers  him  as  a  reward  for  his 
retum  to  his  command,  twelve  compact  steeds,  a^Xo^o^ou;, — ^vic- 
torious  in  the  equestrian  contest,  o/  atQXta,.  croerff/y  a^ovlo^* — which 
by  their  fleetness  beai  ofF  every  prize.  In  the  twenty-third  book 
we  have  the  very  ^*  order  of  the  course.'*'  AU  the  mighty  and 
warlike  are  at  Troy.  •  Greece  is  deserted,  but  the  games  are 
transferred  to  the  present  scene  and  abode  of  her  noblest  chi- 
▼alry.  Better  and  apter  proof  could  not  be  found.  The  model 
was  in  the  Olympic  festival,  and  all  is  arranged  and  executed 
and  beheld  as  a  familiar  sight.  And  so  in  the  Odyssey,  the 
same  acquaintance  is  displayed.  Ulysses,  shipwrecked  on  Phse- 
acia,  is  entertained  by  Alcinous  with  many  of  these  exploits: 
and  the  poet,  reflecting  the  feelings  of  his  more  refined  coun- 
trymen,  puts  into  the  lips  of  the  Host  a  disgust  of  the  more 
perilous  encounters,  especially  excepting  the  caestus,  in  which 
Sparta,  though  the  most  hardy  of  nations,  had  never  sufiered 
ita  champions  to  engage.  Had  Homer  never  alluded  to  these 
spectacles,  what  would  have  been  proved  ?  Virgil  speaks  of 
Elis,  and  of  Alpheus,  its  holy  river,  without  deigning  a  r^l- 
lection  of  the  exhibition  which  had  there  its  chosen  spot :  and 
who  will  deny  its  notoriety  in  the  reign  of  Augustus?-f* 

It  is  Do  small  confirmation  that  these  Gaqies  were  known 
before  Homer  and  the  Trojan  expedition,  that  in  the  Olympian 
temple,  according  to  Pausanias,  there  had  been  eight  figures, 
ooe  of  which  was  destroyed,  expressing  eight  difierent  kinds  of 
oontest.  In  later  times,  the  principal  were  only  Jivey  as  their 
names  pentkthlon  and  quinquertium  designate.  In  the  death- 
honours  of  Patroclus  the  number  exactly  corresponds  to  the 
original  statues  of  the  shrine.  There  was  the  chariot-race,  the 
gauntlet,  wrestling,  running,  the  single  combat,  the  discus, 
archery,  and  hurling  the  spear.     The  two  that  were  laid  aside, 

•  Lin:  124. 
f  Modd :  lib.  liL     He  doet,  bowever,  allude  to  it  in  biR  third  Georgic:  but 
DoC  io  liis  gnwm  pocm. 
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were  the  single  combat  and  the  bow.  The  chariot  was  retained, 
but  was  considered  rather  a  splendid  omament,  than  an  elemen- 
tary  subsistence,  of  the  true  regulation.  The  games  of  Iphitus 
were,  therefore,  a  compression  and  emendation  of  what  was 
ordained  of  old :  capable  of  receiving,  after  each  revision,  that 
which  was  suitable  to  raise  and  adom  them. 

Perhaps  the  identity  of  these  agonistical  rules  will  be 
doubted  from  the  difFerence  of  the  assigned  rewards.  Rich 
spoils  provoke  the  Orecian  chiefs  on  the  Phrygian  shore:  a 
chaplet  of  leaves  adorns  the  victor  in  the  Olympic  strife.  The 
withholdment  of  this  may  be  readily  explained.  The  tree  was 
sacred  from  which  those  leaves  were  gathered :  it  grew  but 
on  one  spot :  it  shed  them  only  there,  and  on  them  who  con- 
tended  there :  other  guerdons  were  consequently  proposed. 

But  if  other  proof  were  wanting,  it  might  be  concluded 
that  Homer  knew  the  very  ground  on  which  the  candidates  of 
Olympia  conterided.  For  Nestor,  when  directing  Antilochus 
in  the  tactics  of  the  chariot-race,  tells  him  how  to  cast  his  eye 
forward  to  some  object  as  his  directory  and  aim : 

the  outset  and  goal  of  the  Olympic  race  were  tamb8f  as  we 
shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  state.  Besides,  the  most  ancient 
institutions  of  Sparta,  the  govemment  of  the  oldest  men, 
the  rg^outf/a, — the  constant  appeal  to  the  ri^ow?!;, — ^is  evidently 
alluded  to  again  and  again.-f* 

We  have  not  reached  their  origin  yet.  We  are  credulous 
enough  to  coincide  with  them  who  identify  them  with  Hercules. 
Probably  he  established  them  as  the  solemn  Exequise  of  those 
who  had  fallen,  on  either  side,  when  he  conquered  Elea.  Dis- 
pelling  the  haze  of  vain  tradition  which  floats  around  him  and 
exaggerates  his  proportions, — we  are  willing  to  admire  him  for 
higher  attributes  than  those  of  sinewy  conformation  and  brutal 


•  II :  xxiii.  331. — '*  The  mark  of  some  hero  long  since  deceased. 

Vuxm  fi»vXiy]nei.'*^l\ :  vi.  113. 
"  rf^fi/^/a»  •(«•».** — II:  xxii.  119. 
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oourage.      The  mantle  of  the  sage  and  the  senator  may  well 

displace  his  lion-skin,  and  a  sceptre  of  wisdom  and  a  crook  of 

mercy  may  be  fasbioned  from  his  club.      Polybius,   in  sug- 

gesting  topics  for  a  Discourse  on  Peace,  sayg  that  the  orator 

nuiy  show  that  when  Hercules  instituted  the  Olympic  Oames, 

as  a  reoompense  after  his  toils,  he  sufficiently  declared  this  to 

be  his  meaning, — that  when  he  brought  mischief  on  any  by 

making  war,  he  was  forced  to  it  by  necessity  and  the  commands 

of  others,  but  that  willingly  he  had  never  done  harm  to  any 

perton.     Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  fifth  book,*   is  disposed  to 

think  that  the  Olympic  Regimen  was  devoted  by  the  hero  on 

his  retum  from  the  Argonautic  voyage.     And  in  an  earlier  part 

of  the  same  book  he  says,   ^^  that  this  which  is  deservedly  the 

niost  renowned  of  all,  took  its  beginning  from  the  best  of  men.*"-!* 

In  the  sixth  Olympic  ode  of  Pindar  we  find  a  similar  attesta- 

tkm:    **When  Hercules,   brave  for  every  danger,   that  illus- 

trious  branch  of  the  Alcean  stock,   instituted  the  rite  which 

ofverflowing  crowds  attend  in  honour  of  Jupiter, — the  noblest 

ordinance  of  such  festivals, — he  was  commanded  by  him  to  fix 

his  oracle  on  the  highest  altar.'":^     The  voice  is,  indeed,  unani- 

mous  in  favour  of  Him  as  the  Founder. 

*  **  Cogitantibiu  Argonautis  in  patriam  abire,  Herculem  ferunt  hortatum  esse 
ad  m  inagDK  fortnnae  obeundas :  adegttque  ut  jurejurando  poUicerentur  alterum 
•hcri  n  opoM  caaet  auxilio  fore.  Elegisse  autem  clarissimum  Grseciae  locum  ad 
ccrtamina,  concursusque  bominum  celebrandos :  idque  certamen  maximo 
JoTi  Oljmpio  consecrasse.  Cum  Argonautae  omnes  in  faedus  communis 
presadii  jaraaaent,  instituendorum  cura  Herculi  demandata,  illum  elegisite  aiunt  ad 
^«*i*'Tr?  oooTentus  Eleorum  regionem  juxta  Alpbeum  flumen.  Unde  juxta  eum 
loca  maziiDo  deorum  sacrata  Olympia  ab  eo  appellantur.  Cum  equorum  certaraen 
palcstramqae  instituesset,  modo  oertaminum  statuto  urbes  propinquas  ad  deorum 
ipectaaila  exciHt.  Bt  gloria,  famaque  Herculis  ex  spectatione  certaminum  Olym- 
picaram  Tulgata,  Grseconim  omnium  qui  clari  essent  eo  concursus  fuit.** 

t  ^  Mcrito  igitur  omnium  hoc  ab  Hercule  institutum  certamen  habetur  praes- 
taiDtisnmum^  quod  ab  optimo  viro  principium  sumpsit*** 

Tlmr^  i"   fprav  ti  Mrtrn  TXttrrafiiC^arav, 
Tiif$99   ri  finytr»*    miiXmv^ 
Z^99i   iv'   mm^^Jmrtt  $ttfMt  r*T  mv 
X^nrn^Mf  itrim*  «iXiwri»."— Lin :   114» 
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But  it  does  not  precisdy  foUow  that  he  was  founder  in 
the  strictest  sense.  May  he  not,  too,  have  only  the  praise  of 
a  restitution  ?  The  testimony  of  Herodotus  seems  decisiYe. 
Havriyv^tag  6i  a^a  xai  mfi*ieag  xat  T^o^ayuyai  ^ftiuVo/  av&^ojiruv  Aiyv^s"" 
7/0/  €i<fi  0/  Toiri^afASvoi :  xat  cra^a  riilotiv  EXkf^vig  fJkifJM^xa^i,  ^^  The 
Egyptians  were  the  earliest  of  mankind  to  institute  the  sacred 
throngSy  processions,  and  ofFerings:  and  from  them  the  Oreeks 
were  instructed.'"*  The  Judges  of  the  Olympic  Stadium  sent 
(still  according  to  Herodotusy-f*)  ambassadors  who  were  Eleans 
to  Psanunis,  king  of  Egypt,  to  consult  respecting  these  games, 
and  ta  ask  what  improvements  could  be  suggested.  He  called 
together  the  wisest  of  his  subjects  to  glve  them  the  conference. 
Why  was  this  done,  if  Egypt  was  not  the  source  of  tbese  and 
similar  rites  ?  But  in  the  fifth  book  of  Pausanias,  there  is  yet 
stronger  evidence :  he  says  that  the  Eleans  in  their  libations 
not  only  adore  the  Grecian  divinities,  but  those  which  are  wor- 
shipped  in  Libya ;  that  they  appear  to  have  used,  from  the  most 
ancient  period,  the  oracle  there ;  and  that  there  existed,  in  his 
day,  altars  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  which  were  dedi- 
cated  by  them.  Libya  and  Egypt,  bordering  on  each  other, 
diflRered  little  in  their  mythologies.  And,  above  all,  the  diffe- 
rent  positions,  or  rounds,  of  wrestling  contests  are  depicted  in 
the  most  ancient  Tombs  at  Ben  Hassan,  seventeen  centuries  in 
their  excavation  before  Christ.  This  will  greatly  tend  to  show 
whence  the  earlier  games  were  derived,  and  their  strictly  funereal 
character.  And  it  is  a  strange  forgetfulness,  or  ignorance,  which 
they  betray  who  seem  to  think  that  Egypt  was  little  noticed  by 
the  Greeks.  Hesiod,  in  his  Theogony,J  couples  the  Nile  with 
the  Alpheus  !  No  one  can  be  the  most  slightly  acquainted  with 
the  Euterpe  and  Thalia  of  Herodotus,  who  knows  not  his  fre- 
quent  reference  to  Egyptian  dynasties,  stories,  and  arcana. 
Homer,  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad,  makes  Achilles  speak  of 
the  Egyptian  Thebes  with  its  hundred  gates.  The  same  allusion 
is  found  in  the  Odyssey  more  than  once.§  It  is  reasonable,  con- 
sequently,  to  believe  that  a  far  older  ritual  was  in  the  mind  of 

•  Euterpe.  f  Wem.  X  !'>" '-  33a 

§  Libri  ii.  15  ;  iv.  385 ;  xiv.  257. 
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Hercules,  that  be  brought  it  with  him  from  the  eastem  oountries 
of  Africa,  and  that  much  of  the  Saitic  Mysteries  shone  in  the 
mirth  and  ambition  of  Elis.  Far  more  than  revels  and  tilted 
lists  did  he  intend.  The  persecution  of  living  worth  is  well 
taid  in  the  cnidties  of  Eurystheus :  its  ultimate  vindicatibn,  its 
erentual  triumph,  is  not  the  less  impressrvely  proclaimed  in  the 
returo,  and  iii  the  glorious  destinies,  of  the  Heraclidse. 

Four  differeht  places  were  devoted  to  this  species  of  solemn 
cotertaimnent.  One  was  in  Phocis, — Pytho, — the  seat  of  the 
Pythian  games.      This  was  a  most  classical  topography.      It 

mid-way  between  Helicon  and  Pamassus,  making  an  isos- 
triangle  with  the  woodland  of  Daulis  and  the  oracle  of 
Delphi.  Castalia  yielded  to  the  panting  contendant  its  refresh- 
iDg  draught.  The  other  three  belonged  to  the  Peloponnesus,— - 
tfae  Isthmian,  celebrated  on  the  neck  of  land  near  which  Corinth 
was  built,  and  which  bound  Achaia  to  the  Peloponnesian  penin- 
lula, — the  Nemean,  celebrated  in  Nemea,  a  city  of  the  Argives, 
Dot  far  from  the  rise  of  the  Inachus, — and  the  Olympic,  cele- 
bnted  at  Pisa  in  Elea.  Probably  all  partook  of  a  common 
iacentj  but  my  Dissertation,  only  embracing  the  last,  I  shall 
merely  allude  to  the  others,  as  they,  from  a  general  resemblance, 
oaj  fumish  important  illustrations. 

The  Geography  of  this  far-famed  Arena  must  be  prima- 
ri!?  settled.  It  stood  hard  by  Pisa  a  town  of  Elis,  or  Elea. 
Olympia,  which  some  have  imagined  to  be  another  name  for  the 
territory  of  Elea,  was  really  only  another  name  for  the  town : 
tbe  ooe  being  the  vulgar  and  original,  the  other  its  classical  and 
adopted  name.  And  it  is  quite  necessary  to  disabuse  the  con- 
fused  allocations  which  have  been  gravely  set  down  by  those  who 
teem  to  think  that  Oreece  is  small  as  the  space  which  it  fiUs 
in  maps.  Near  Pisa  rose  a  mountain,  or  rather  a  hill,  of  no 
con«dderable  elevation,  which  was  called  Olympus,  in  honour 
of  Jupiter ;  and  sometimes  in  hqnour  of  his  father  Satura,  the 
Cronian  steep.  Strange  that  it  should  have  been  mistaken  for 
the  Olympus  of  Thessaly !  There  is  another  misapprehension. 
The  River  Peneus  flows  between  the  Thessalian  Olympus  and 
Os»a,  forming  the  vale  of  Tempe.     But  anothcr  river  of  the 
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Baine  name  flows  higher  in  Elea  than  the  Alpheus,  the  two 
fonning  natural  divisions  of  that  province.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  the  two  mountains  and  the  two  rivers,  each  named 
Olympus  and  Peneus,  are  hundreds  of  miles  apart. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Elea  was  a  most 
beautiful  country.  Occasionally  undulating  in  its  surface,  it 
more  commonly  presented  a  fine  champaign.  Its  very  name 
speaks  the  luxuriance  of  its  olive  groves.  The  climate  was 
genial  and  attempered.  Its  rivers  bore  with  them  the  pure 
springs  and  refreshing  snows  of  Pholoe  and  Stimphalus,  and 
their  sea^tide  wafted  back  the  briny  breeze.  Arcadia  might  be 
considered  a  portion  of  it.  Its  cheerful  uplands  and  fruitful 
plains  have  long  since  been  sung.  Its  pastures  are  ever-smiling 
types  of  peace  and  plenty.  Its  soft  reeds  breathe  the  sweetest 
conception  of  the  rural  lay.  Bucolic  verse  could  want  but  tbe 
bleating  of  the  fold  to  compose  its  spell.  The  bee  on  the  flower, 
— the  lowing  herd, — the  nightingale  in  the  copse, — ^the  music  of 
waters, — must  have  filled  the  shepherd-minstrel  with  the  ecstacy 
of  harmony  and  the  soul  of  song.  What  happy  swains  of  the 
crook,  and  Dryads  were  not  envied  there !  It  was  the  Sylva 
of  green-wood, — simplicity  found  there  its  retreat,  and  melody 
trilled  its  carol.  Pan  peeped  through  those  glades  and  played 
his  merriest  pipe.  Fauns  stole  from  their  covert,  and  wove 
their  graceful  dance.  The  forester  sounded  his  hom  through 
its  thicket,  and  woke  the  echoes  of  the  chase. 

^*"  What  gallant  chiding  !  for,  besides  the  groves, 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seems  all  one  mutual  cry  !     Who  ever  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder  ? 
The  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind : 
So  flewed,  so  sanded  ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  moming  dew ; 
Crook-kneed,  and  dew-lapM  like  Thessalian  bulls ; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in  mouth  like  bells, 
Each  under  each.     A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  holla*d  to,  nor  cheered  with  horn  !"* 

Phigaleia,  so  famed  for  its  exquisite  compositions  of  sculptured 

*  Shakspeare*»  Mid :  Night^s  Dream. 
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rdief .  vas  m  citT  of  Amfii.     Asd  fuck  a  riiTMigi  ^v  «md 

to  the  sccDe.     «« For  Elem.*  mr^  PoiTbnuw  ^£r  oceA  mL  laat 

ocher  parts  of  PelapanDesttSw  bodi  ia  tke  ■LmhfT  <rf 

bttmts,  and  in  die  uiiinl  lidfes  vUck  mt  iwt 

There  are  wmaof  Ae  ptafit.  tboae  vho  mt  »  ^uid 

enjoTiDeDt  of  a  cuuntfi  Ixfie.  iBd  fo  MtiAii 

ci  whidi  ther  are  ftvmmrd,  that.  b  tihe  oesne  <«b  <rf  t 

or  three  seDeratiaDS.  ther  mt  mertr  kmofn  i&  risaL 

This  aflectioD  fiir  dieir  cooBCrr  i§  ckae#T  mrmwinmf  W  isdb  ffiiesk 

regard  whicfa,  far  die  CoQsdtntiaD  of  tke  gwmDiepg,  i» 

to  thoie  who  are  icttled  iD  it. The  wmadw^  thM  TiriTirf 

Legishtfor»  to  inake  focfa  lawT. mju»  P^*^  *^  iv« 

that  die  |imtimc  wd»  itself  of  vvtt  vide  exsencz  hoyc 
becmue  the  inhafaitaDts  liTcd  in  ■■!  V  m  tanc»  n  laBd 
life:  whcD  thcir  ooaDtrr.  on  npmqiff  <£  de  (Mmwc 
faeiDg  oeiefanted  iD  it,  wd»  legJided  far  tiie  Gnckf 
inTioiafale,  and  the  people  aD  cBjoTed  a  fcll 
daDger,  aod  eseBpCcd  finani  aD  the  »<»»  of 

These  GaBBcs  wcre  ooDadercd  xo  tnaHce 
daa»  of  smilar  cxhifaitioafL  It  wa»  a  giuBUBUiai:  wbdca  d»- 
tant  natioDs  crowded  to  bdiiold.  PUbr.  who  nacfat-  a»  a  T!be- 
faan,  ratfacr  faaTc  JDrBnfd  io  faroor  u^jfds  ochcr» 
aDequiTocnDT  aaigDs  this  fKtSarmtt.  EU  cafl»  iei 
prMMM  uT4«,  die  moiC  ntnowncd  of  corcaainu*  Boc  il  i»  aafi 
oaD«picuoiis  whcD  chantiDg  die  pndaei  <£  the  cdbtfv  pmnmsk,  b 
his  fifth  Prthian,  nC  Ae  cDd,  faaTiDg  cxiolkd  the  inCf  of  An»> 
filaas  iD  ocher  ninai,  he  «t«.  ^  I  praT  thai  Jmt 
to  the  raoe  of  Battns  che  higfaeit  «oceen.  an  f^rBBpan 
torrrf  In  his  tcndi  Nc»c9B  he  eulaiM.  -^  PiM  cf»eai 
faighesC  rites  of  HcrcnlcsL'"^  Tfaift,  facTcmd  driigbc.  wa»  iMsaaat^ 
the  graDdesC  touniaBMOt  of  the  civiliMd  wccid. 

Of  Pi»,  m  a  citT,  we  know  Httk  or  ncirhBnc.     It  rtfMid 
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on  the  AlpheuSy — a  city  not  so  much  of  commerce,  as  of  wealth 
consecrated  by  religion  and  of  trophy  bequeathed  by  valour. 
Seneca,  in  his  first  Chorus  of  the  Thye^es,  says, — 

*'  Piseas  domos  turribus  inclytas.** 

And  a  little  after,— 

^*  Gdido  flumine  Incidus 
Alpheus,  stadio  notus  Olympico.'* 

We  may  therefore  infer,  that  it  was  a  city  of  towered  height 
and  majesty,  of  templar  beauty  and  venerableness,  glassing 
itself  in  the  clear  and  noble  stream  which  washed  its  base. 

But  it  was  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  which  glorified  this 
place.  It  was  enclosed  by  a  peristyle  of  columns, — but  built 
after  the  Doric  rule,  it  was  not  of  the  elevation  of  roodem 
shrines ;  sixty-eight  feet  was  its  altitude,  ninety-five  its  breadth, 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty  its  stretch.  It  was  composed  of 
the  Parian  Marble, — while  laminse  of  the  same  material  from 
Pantelicus  covered  the  roof,  an  invention  claimed  for  a  Naxian : 
but  there  seems  nothing  very  original  in  slabbing  marble.  Per- 
haps,  therefore,  it  was  the  mode  of  binding  them  that  made 
him  so  eminent  that  statues  were  raised  to  his  honour ;  and  if 
his  insertion  of  them  resembled,  or  in  any  degree  anticipated, 
the  roof  of  King"*s  CoUege  Chapel,  Cambridge, — ^those  statues 
were  not  undeserved.  Eagles  supported,  perhaps  like  Carya- 
tides,  the  pediment ;  the  friezes  and  architraves  were  nobly 
embossed  with  historic  reliefs.  On  the  summit,  there  seem  to 
have  been  figures  human  and  equestrian :  together  with  chariots 
and  shields.  The  Propylseum,  with  its  union  of  chasteness  and 
magnificence,  fiUed  the  beholder  with  deepmost  awe.  The  por- 
tals  were  of  brass.  The  Thunderer  was  sculptured  by  Phidias, 
and  it  was  called  his  master-work.  The  posture  was  sitting,  and 
the  throne  was  wrought  of  ivory  and  gold.  His  conception  was 
that  of  Homer  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad : 

Kfar^t  «fr*  aimvar§t»'  /Atyaf  )*  tXtktl^tf  OX(//*«'«f.** 

Those  dread  brows  were  filleted  with  the  oHve  wreath.     In  his 
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rigbt  hand  was  an  image  of  victory.  The  left  held  a  sceptre, 
oomposite  of  all  metals,  with  the  eagle  recumbent  on  it.  The 
sandals  and  the  robe  were  of  gold.  The  body  seems  to  have 
been  principaUy  carved  from  ivory,  and  was  constantly  kept 
bright  by  the  sacred  oils.  The  measurements,  it  is  plainly  inti- 
mated  by  Pausanias,  were  extravagiemtly  described :  and  we 
may  believe  that  the  prince  of  statuaries  would  not  greatly 
exceed  the  heroic  standard,  making  a  due  allowance  for  the 
distance  from  which  it  is  seen.  For  in  considering  any  of  the 
gigantic  statures  which  looked  from  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
we  must  recollect  their  first  position,  and  that  tve  see  them  or 
fancy  them  as  they  are  on  a  level  view  with  ourselves. — This 
diamber  was  the  awful  Cella.  The  whole  temple  was  enriched 
by  a  titbe  on  the  spoils  of  victory,  and  treasures  flowed  into 
it  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Piaa,  or  Olympia,  was  a  high  place  of  sacrifice.  There  was 
ooQstant  religious  service.  It  was  a  Hierapolis.  Every  thing 
was  80  sacred  that  the  victor  was  ts^ovixfis.  Ministration  suc- 
ceeded  to  ministration.  The  altar  of  Jove  was  chiefly  com- 
posed  of  the  ashes  of  the  ofierings,  which,  agglutinated  by  the 
water  of  the  Alpheus  that  was  consecrated  exclusively  for  this 
compost,  and  mixed  with  the  bumt  white-poplar,  were  laid  on 
it,  not  only  repairing  but  greatly  increasing  it.  Its  skirt  was  a 
drcumference  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  There  was 
1  circuit  above  it  of  thirty-two  feet  in  ascent.  There  the  altar 
itidf  was  twenty-two  feet  loftier  still.  Victims  were  consu- 
med  on  it  every  day  according  to  the  Elean  law,  and  pilgrim- 
strangers  might  ofier  at  any  hour.  While  Jupiter  was  the 
Guardian  of  the  scene,  here  was  a  lavish  exemplification  of  the 
iDtercommunity  of  worship.  Whatever  deity  condescended  a 
risit,  male  or  female,  they  might  obtain  a  niche  for  their  image 
md  a  victim  for  their  altar.  There  were  six  principal  ones,  and 
two  tutelaries  were  attached  to  each.  Bufiovi  f|  6idvfj,ov;j  is  the 
phrase  of  Pindar.*  The  first  article  of  the  peace  between  the 
Lacedsmonians  and  the  Athenians,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  is,    **  In  regard  to  the  common  temples, — 

•  Olym :  ▼.  10. 
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permissioD  is  granted,  to  all  who  desire  it,  to  sacrifice,  to  visit, 
to  consult  the  oracles,  to  send  public  deputations,  in  the  pre- 
scribed  forms  of  every  people,  both  by  land  and  sea,  without 
any  molestation.*^*  One  altar  was  inscribed  to  all  the  gods,  a 
common  ground  of  worship :  and  as  if  this  was  not  sufficiently 
liberal,  another  rose  to  the  unknown  gods. 

The  Stadium  next  invites  our  notice.  This  was  a  raised 
platform  of  earth,  surmounted  and  settled  on  a  lower  one  of 
stonc.  Sand  and  dust  were  not  removed,  but  indeed  added,  that 
while  the  racer  had  less  risk  of  fall,  he  might  have  more  di£S- 
culty  of  progress.  Hercules  obtained  the  credit  of  measuring 
the  ground.  Aulus  Oellius  says,  that  Plutarch  remarks  with 
what  skill  and  acuteness  Pythagoras  reasoned  in  discovering  and 
ascertaining  the  superior  height  and  size  of  Hercules.  ^^  For 
as  it  is  well  known  that  Hercules  had  measured  with  his  feet 
the  space  of  the  stadium  at  Pisa,  and  that  the  length  of  it 
was  six  hundred  of  his  steps,  and  that  the  other  stadia  in 
Oreece,  afterwards  introduced,  consisted  also  of  six  hundred 
paces,  though  somewhat  shorter, — he  drew  this  obvious  conclu- 
sion  :  that  according  to  the  rules  of  proportion,  the  exact  mea- 
sure  of  the  foot  of  Hercules  as  much  exceeded  those  of  other 
men,  as  the  Olympic  stadium  was  longer  than  the  rest.  Taking, 
therefore,  the  size  of  the  foot  of  Hercules,  and  adding  to  it 
such  a  tallness  of  body  as  the  regular  symmetry  of  all  the  other 
limbs  demanded,  he  inferred  that  Hercules  as  much  surpassed 
other  men  in  stature  as  the  Olympic  stadium  exceeded  those 
which  were  nominally  of  similar  extent."*^  It  is  in  this  story, 
that  we  find  the  probable  occasion  of  the  proverb,  £z  pede 
Herculem. — Still  after  all,  from  the  best  evidence  it  was  only 
six  hundred  and  four  feet  in  its  length.  The  Hippodrome  was 
six  hundred  and  four  feet  in  breadth,  and  was  twelve  hundred 
and  eight  feet  long. — There  are  two  allusions  in  the  opening  of 
Lycophron^^s  Cassandra  which  illustrate  the  manner  of  the  start, 
and  some  peculiar  associations  of  the  course.  The  keeper  of 
the  Prison  says  to  Priam,  Eyw  d'  ax^av  CaXC/da  /ifi§tv$oviF^a<fafy 
X.  r.  X.     *'  I  now,  as  though  the  extreme  barrier  were  sinking 

•  Thucyd  :  lib.  v. 
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by  a  oord,  enter  the  prophetess''  course  of  mystic  words,  just  as 

tbe  fleet  courser  spums  the  repressing  bound.^     We  have  here 

tiie  very  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  the  impatient  racers 

vere  set  loose,  and  signalled  for  their  career.    In  a  few  foUowing 

lines,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  ^*  rocks  of  Cronus  whence  the 

oourser  speeds,'"  with  the  additional  information  that  there  was 

the  tonab  of  **  the  earth-bom  Ischenus.**^     He  was  the  reputed 

aoD  of  Mercury  and  Hieraea.     And  it  is  remarkable  that  the 

lepuldire  of  Endymion  was  placed  as  the  starting-point  for  the 

runniiig  man,  while  that  of  Ischenus  was  for  the  running  horse. 

This  hero  is  reported  to  have  devoted  himself  for  the  Eleans  in  a 

fiuniiie.    And  since  these  Gbmes,  as  we  shall  find  quickly,  had 

mudi  to  do  with  the  state  of  the  chronology,  and  that  chrono- 

kigy  was  regulated  by  the  lunar  cyde,  the  tale  of  the  shepherd 

king  of  Mount  Latmos  wooed  by  Diana  was,  perhaps,  but  an 

aoid,  a  mythos,  to  describe  his  celestial  observations,  while  his 

tstroiiomic  musings  would  pass  for  more  ordinary  long-conti- 

nued  slumbers  and  dreams.     We  are  also  told  that  when  the 

raoe  was  about  to  begin,  a  brazen  dolphin  was  suddenly  elevated 

•t  one  end  of  the  course,   and  a  brazen  eagle  at  the  other. 

Tbese  would  be  of  use  to  give  notice  to  the  spectators  and 

guidance  to  the  athletse.    The  dolphin  is  in  honour  of  Neptune : 

the  eagle,  of  Jupiter.      To  Pausanias,*  conceroing  what  was 

called  the  Taraxippus,  I  roust  wholly  refer  you.     I  know  not 

what  be  means.    The  horses  were,  he  relates,  exceedingly  fright- 

ened  whenever  they  approached  a  particular  monument  at  the 

cod  of  the  course,  inhabited  by  some  evil  influence  in  the  shape 

of  ogre  or  in  the  form  of  spell.     I  should  think  the  sudden 

rising,  and  violent  fluttering,  of  thc  mechanica]  eagle,  might 

ctuse  alarm   in   any   horse.      But   something  mar\'eIIous   was 

wtnted,  and  therefore  a  superaal  agency  is  adduced. 

To  avoid  repetition,  it  may  now  be  considered  at  what 
rime  ihis  Festival  was  held.  Poor  Ovid  noted  his  exile  by  the 
interval  between  these  celebrations.  In  his  letter  to  Brutus 
6Dm  Pontus,-f-  he  sighs,  "quinquennis  Olympias.*"  Polybius 
remarks^  "These  then  are  the  most  striking  events  that  were 

•  Lib.  u.  c  20.  t  Lib.  iv.  Ep.  C  t  Lib.  ix. 
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included  in  the  Olympiad  before  mentioned,  and  in  the  course 
of  four  years  complete,  which  is  to  be  considered  the  proper 
term  of  an  Olympiad.'*'  It  enters  the  fifth  year,  but  is  only 
just  the  revolution  of  the  four.  Therefore  it  was  called  Tg7^o- 
^$¥rasrfi§is,  It  conuiienced  on  the  first  full  moon  after  the 
summer  solstice.  The  month  was  the  Hecatombaeon,  our  July. 
As  this  necessitatcs  the  variation  of  many  days,  it  was  not  a 
perfect  period  and  denianded  intercalations.  It  was  indeed  the 
Lustrum,  in  period  as  well  as  in  piacular  sacrifice.  It  lasted 
five  days :  rre/M^afis^oi^  a/x/XXa/^, — five  days''  contests.*  Statius 
says,  **  Pisaeumque  domus  non  sestuat  annum."*'  It  could  not 
commence  before  the  ninth  of  July,  nor  later  than  the  sixth 
of  August. 

Next  to  the  Stadium  in  interest,  was  the  Altis,  the  sacred 
grove.  It  was  laved  by  the  river  Cladeius.  It  was  entered  by 
a  path  called  the  Pompic,  because  the  sacrificial  processions 
passed  that  way.  The  Pry tanseum^  aa  abode  of  legislation  and 
of  festivity,  contrasted  itself  with  the  verdure  of  the  scene. 
The  sculptures  that  were  set  up  amidst  its  avenues  were  scat- 
tered  lavishly.  They  must  be  reckoned  by  many  hundreds. 
Pausanias  wearies  by  his  garrulous  mention  and  criticism  of  so 
many.  We  may  infer  that  as  works  of  art  they  were  mag- 
nificent.  Where  the  workshop  of  Phidias  yet  stood,  nothing 
defective  in  truth  and  grace  could  have  lifted  its  head.  What 
a  picture  is  presented  to  the  mind,  in  the  assemblage  of  more 
than  four  hundred  fuU-length  figures  of  gods  and  victors,— of 
purest  marble,  of  noblest  symmetry,  each  look  an  attribute, 
each  port  a  history, — gleaming  from  the  green  leaf  of  the 
wood,  and  foiled  by  the  deep-blue  sky  !  What  noble  walks  of 
sculptured  border,  what  vistas  of  columned  scene !  And  tem- 
ples  rose  up  in  every  direction.  And  some  of  them  must  have 
been  massive  as  they  were  elegant.  DodweU  found  in  Elea 
some  frustra  of  the  Doric  order,  the  flutings  thirteen  inches 
wide,  and  the  diameter  of  the  whole  pillar  seven  feet  three 
inches.  These  dimensions  considerably  exceed  those  of  the  Par- 
thenon  and  the  Olympeion  at  Athens. 

•  Olym :  v.  14. 
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It  mu8t  be  Bupposed  that  there  was  somethiDg  enthusias- 

ticaUj  kindred  to  these  games  in  the  Elean  character,  that  they 

fiboiild  ao  long  keep  their  hold  upon  it.     The  people  seemed  to 

IiVe  for  them.     They  affected  the  whole  cast  of  their  manners 

lod  establishments.     It  was  the  hope  of  youth  and  the  remem- 

bnmce  of  age.     We,  therefore,  leam  from  Plutarch^^s  Lycurgus, 

that  while  the  Athenians  were  best  adapted  to  conduct  mysteries 

and  pageants,  the  Eleans  were  best  suited  to  direct  the  agonistic 

ooDtests,    atg  xaXXiera   rulo  cro/vyra;.     It  was  their  genius,    and 

aeems  to  have  been  the  genius  locij  too. 

Wbat  cannot  be  urged  more  strongly  than  necessary  is, 
that  the  Olympic  Tethmos  was  strictly  religious.  It  began  and 
ended  with  hecatombs  of  sacrifice.  The  Theocloos  was  the  great 
U^  priest.  The  Vestal  fire  ever  bumt.  Certain  representatives 
or  deputies  were  commissioned,  according  to  Plutarch,*  under 
the  Dame  of  Theori,  to  bear  from  the  different  cities  victims  for 
this  solemnity.  Jupiter  Olympius  was  the  object  of  supreme 
kniage.  From  the  spoils  of  Platsea,  the  Lacedsemonians  erected 
an  image  of  him,  ten  cubits  high.  Antiochus  devoted  an  exqui- 
utr  curtain  to  hide  the  god,  it  being  of  Assyrian  woof  and 
Phenician  purple.  So  in  the  tenth  Olympian  Ode  of  Pindar, 
ve  read, — **  AU  the  temple  resounded,  during  the  sumptuous 
fenrts,  according  to  a  praiseworthy  custom.  And  now  following 
those  earlier  institutions,  taking  a  characteristic  song  of  resplen- 
dent  victOTy,  let  us  worship  Jupiter,  who,  with  infinite  power, 
pods  the  thunder,  and  wields  the  bolt  which  quivers  in  his 
hand,  and  the  whole  fury  of  the  scorching,  crashing,  elements.'^ 
This  mixture  of  religion  with  the  struggles  and  onsets  of  the 
oourse,  roay  seem  to  us  most  incongruous.  But  such  was  deemed 
their  nature,  and  such  were  the  sentiments  regarding  them.  In 
the  tenth  Nemean,  Pindar  presents  the  prayer  of  Theiaios  to 
Jupiter.  while  he  intimates  that  his  ambition  is,  after  having 
gaioed  other  rewards,  to  win  the  Olympic  prize :  "  O  Father, 
Theiaios  hath  cherished  an  inward  purpose  which  he  cannot 
rereal.  Every  issue  of  our  actions  is  with  Thee !  Not  with  an 
unanxious  heart,  as  though  too  confident  in  himself,— he  seeks 

*  Demctrius. 
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success  from  Thee  as  a  simple  favour.^  When  young  Nestor 
pleaded  for  Eumelus,  he  says, 

Ei/;^ir^«/,  T0  «IV  «ri  frttv»r»r§f  nAii  ^tmtm,'** 

The  failure  of  Teucer  in  the  competition  of  shooting  with  the 
arrow,  and  the  success  of  Meriones,  are  attributed  to  the  un- 
shriven  state  of  the  first,  and  to  the  pious  vows  of  the  second. 

After  solemn  prayers  and  oblations  to  Jupiter  Olympius, 
the  exercises  began.  Their  order  of  succession  is  doubtful. 
We  must  not  trust  to  the  enumeration  of  scholiasts,  who  would 
sacrifice  any  thing  to  a  hexameter  or  pentameter : 

**  AkfMt^   n«^»t$tmti9,   Air»*»,   Aj|«v7<h   UjiXiiy  :'* 

**  Leaping,  running,  throwing  the  quoit,  hurling  the  spear,  and 
wrestling.'"  Some  of  the  Latin  editors  give  another  arrange- 
ment:  *<  Jaculum,  discus,  cursus,  saltus,  lucta.^  'These  con- 
stituted  the  Pentathlon. 

The  Pedestrian  race,  however,  was  the  principal  one.  It 
always  gave  its  record  and  fame  to  the  Olympiad.  We  seem  to 
have  little  notion  of  the  fleetness  and  endurance  which  practice 
gave.  The  Hemerodrome,  or  messenger,  often  performed  pro- 
digies.  Pheidippides  walked  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  from 
Athens  to  Sparta,  three  miles  an  hour  for  fiftj  hours.  Pliny 
says,-}'  that  Pheidippides  was  surpassed  by  Anystis,  a  Lacedav 
monian,  and  by  Philonides,  the  courier  of  Alexander,  both  of 
whom  ran  in  one  day  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Elis 
to  Sycion.  In  Plutarch  is  the  touching  narrative  of  Euchidas. 
The  Oracle  having  decided  that  all  the  altar  fires  of  Oreece 
should  be  extinguished  because  the  Barbarians  had  poUuted 
them,  and  that  a  virgin  flame  should  be  lm)ught  from  Delphi, 
he  ran  from  Plataea  hither,  and  retumed  before  sunset,  having 
accomplished  his  task  of  the  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles. 
Just  able  to  salute  the  citizens,  he  fell  and  immediately  expired. 
The  course  of  the  foot-racer  being  about  the  eighth  of  a  mile, 
there  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  its  being  so  short,  because 
it  must  have  been  a  rush,  with  a  full  spring  of  the  muscles, 

•  lUad  :  lib.  xxiii.  -t-  Nat.  Hist :  vii.  20. 
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demaiided  at  onoe  and  not  acquired  by  going.  Crescit  eundo. 
Yet  tbere  was  little  trial  of  sustained  vigour.  The  double  race, 
the  Diaulua,  was  therefore  added ;  and  af  ter  that  the  Dolichus, 
which  was  twelye  and  sometimes  twenty-four  times  over  the  same 
diftfancp.  The  inscription  cf  Pindar  in  the  tenth  Pythian,  is  to 
a  AiavX«3^«pM^,  and  that  of  his  twelfth  Olympiad,  to  a  AoX/;^^ 
<f%Mtg.  This  gives  a  four  miles,  or  an  eight  miles,  race.  Such 
would  be  quite  enough,  we  may  imagine,  for  wind  and  sinew* 

It  would  aeem  that  the  runners  were  drafted,  by  ballot, 
inlo  difierent  dasses.  The  winners  of  each  class  were  then 
pitted  against  each  other.  Sometimes  there  were  too  many  to 
nm,  and  those  who  had  to  wait  for  the  tum  were  called  Eftd^oi. 
Wben  tbese  were  summoned  to  run  with  those  who  had  abready 
ei^aged,  from  theu*  freshness,  the  delay  was  all  in  their  favour. 

Tbe  DUcWy  or  quoit,  was  the  second  exerdse.  Fable 
assigiied  it  as  a  pastime  of  the  gods,  and  Apollo  was  said,  in 
miachance,  to  have  killed  Hyadnthus  with  one.  It  was  a  smooth 
beavy  mass,  like  a  small  shield :  not,  however,  horse-shoed  or 
bdkywed,  as  is  the  one  of  our  village-greens.  Much  was  made  of 
this  exploit.  It  was  a  warlike  missile.  From  the  brawny  arm 
it  would  be  hurled  as  from  a  sling.  Its  stroke  would  be  often 
terrific  Its  regular  projectile  was  allowed  for,  and  it  swept  an 
unerring  aim.  What  bone  or  casque  could  resist !  This  was, 
however,  but  the  mimic  sport.  It  is  not  very  evident  whether 
the  excellence  of  this  art  consisted  in  throwing  it  furthest,  or  in 
ttriking  some  mark.  In  the  Discobuli  which  we  have  preserved 
to  us  in  casts  from  the  antique,  the  eye  appears  measuring  some- 
thing  more  than  distance,  while  there  is  a  noble  expression  of 
the  entire  shape.  From  the  Lyrist  we  leam,  in  his  first  Isth- 
mian  Ode,  that  these  quoits  were  stone;  'Kt&mig  diffxoig. 

Darting  may  be  considered  as  the  third  athletic  sport. 
This  does  not  refer  to  the  flight  of  the  arrow  from  the  bow, 
but  of  the  javelin  from  the  hand.*  It  was,  probably,  an  instru- 
ment  somewhat  between  the  pilum  of  the  Roman  legions,  and 
the  ahaft  Xenophon,  in  relating  the  advance  of  Thrasybulus 
hom  Phyle,  describes  the  dispositions  of  his  troops.     First  the 

*  ^Tnuis  finein  jaculo  expedito.**— Hor :  Carm:  Hb.  i.  8. 
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heavy-armed,  then  the  targeteers  and  light^rmed  darters,  and 
the  slingers  were  posted  still  more  below.*  In  his  Treatise  on 
Horsemanship,  he  shows  his  reader  how  best  to  use  his  hand 
in  order  to  give  the  fullest  effect  to  his  lance. 

Wrestling  is  the  next  essay.  On  a  Panathenaic  Vase  de- 
scribed  by  Brondstead,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature,  two  wrestlers  are  drawn,  one  of  whom  has  seized 
the  left  leg  of  the  other  to  throw  him  down:  and  a  master  of 
the  games,  or  agonothetes,  attentively  watching  them.  This 
exercise,  in  common  with  all  the  others,  was  performed  naked. 
The  unseemly  fact  must  be  known  for  a  perfect  understanding 
of  the  institute, — but  it  need  not,  after  this,  be  repeated: 
yu/MvoKfi  (fradtoig.  West  has  shown,  from.  an  epigram  on  Milo,  and 
from  a  quotation  out  of  Seneca,  that  three  falls  amounted  to  a 
defeat.  The  most  singular  preliminary  for  the  combat  was,  the 
anointing  of  the  whole  body.  There  were  baths  of  oil  near  every 
palaestra.  The  o£Scers  appointed  to  superintend  this  preparation 
were,  the  AUptiB.  Thucydides  says,  *^the  wrestlers  were  anointed 
with  oil  before  they  entered  the  lists.^  Lycophron,  in  his  Cas- 
sandra,  speaks  of  games  celebrated  by  the  Argonauts  near  the 
African  Syrtes,  where,  though  they  had  washed  in  the  sea,  the 
oil  with  which  they  were  anointed  remained  on  the  shore,  nor 
could  be  washed  away  by  rain  or  snow.  This  is  su£Sciently 
hyperbolical :  the  following  is  as  comic.  The  Chorus,  in  the 
Knights  of  Aristophanes,  resolve  to  anoint  the  Sausage-vender, 
as  though  a  wrestler  against  Cleon  before  the  Senate,  with  the 
fat  of  his  own  sausages.  This  practice  must  have  given  great 
suppleness  to  the  limbs,  and  rendered  the  hold  very  di£Scult 
from  the  slipperiness  of  the  body.  We  have  proof  that  they 
rolled  themselves,  after  this,  in  the  dust,  that  they  might  be 
capable  of  fastening  their  seizures  more  tenaciously."}- 

Leaping  was  the  fifth  of  these  efforts.  Extraordinary 
agility  here  might  be  expected  from  the  other  contests,  and 
from  the  muscular  power  of  those  who  were  matched  in  them. 
But  we  have  nothing  authentic.  Amphialos  sprung  further 
than  any  of  his  competitors,  but  we  know  not  how  far  that  was. 

•  AfRiirH  of  Grcecc,  Vol.  II.  "I-  Lucian. — Anacharsi». 
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Ooe  siDgular  fact  we  receive  from  Pausanias,  that  this  vaulting 
tas  alirays  acoompanied  by  the  music  of  flutes.     It  does  not 
aeon  to  have  been  much  regarded,  nor  do  we,  I  believe,  read  of 
loy  who  were  crowned  for  it. 

These  five  contests  were  the  Pentathlon :  but  it  was  not 
Dcocasary  for  any  candidate  to  undertake  them  all.  Still  he 
mi^t;  but  if  this  was  his  large  profession  and  emulation,  failing 
in  any,  be  was  adomed  for  none. 

Very  early  was  added  the  Csestus,  at  first  a  club  well 
loaded  with  some  heavy  metal, — afterwards  a  gauntlet  of  lea- 
ther  and  iron  covering  the  fist, — still  later  a  gauntlet  requiring 
tbe  open  and  extended  palm.  These  were  fierce  and  cruel  pas- 
nges.  They  were  calculated  to  brutalise  the  spectators,  and 
were  often  of  smous  consequence  to  the  parties.*  This  was 
adled  emphatically  Pugnum ;  ^^  Neque  pugno,  neque  segni 
pede,  victus.""!-  West  has  cited  firom  the  Greek  Anthology  the 
bUowing  lines,  expressive  of  physiognomical  disaster : 

**  Thit  Victor,  glorioua  in  hit  Olive  wrcath, 
Had  ooce,  eye»,  eye-t>row8,  nose,  and  ean,  and  teeth : 
Bat  tarning  c«stu8  champion,  to  his  cost 
Theee,  and  still  worse  !  hit  Heritage,  he  lost ; 
Por  bj  his  brother  sued,  disowned  at  last, 
Ccmfrtmied  by  hu  pkiure^  he  was  cast.** 

By  the  union  of  the  caratus  and  wrestling,  an  institute 
«we  under  the  name,  Pancratium.  The  victor  in  both  was  the 
Pancratiast.  This  double  strife  was  much  favoured,  and  this 
double  bonour  dearly  craved.J 

Another  addition  to  the  original  simplicity  was  the  Armed 
Conrse,  the  A/m»  ^aXxtog.  In  the  first  Isthmian  Ode  we  read  of 
the  s#rfdo3eu4^tfnr  ovXilaii  d^ofioig^  the  course  in  which  the  runners 
carried  heavy  and  clanging  shields.  The  ninth  Pythian  is 
Micated  to  0<rX/ro^o^ia;.§  At  one  time  we  may  suppose  it  was 
t  ihock,  an  afiray,  of  arms,  of  no  little  peril :  but  refinement 
»00  tumed  it  into  a  mere  race,  encumbered  with  military 
«Qiigns  and  accoutrements. 

*  Oljm:  ▼.  54.  &c.,  Nem.  iii.  27,  &c.,  Nem  :  iv.  156.     ^'  Livida  gestat  armis 
*_Hor :  Carm  :  lih.  i  & 
t  Hor :  Carm  :  lih.  iii  12.         $  Nem  :  iii.  26,  ftc.         g  Olym :  iv. 
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The  most  splendid   innovation   was  that  of  the  Chariot- 
Race.    This  vehicle  was  a  two-wheeled  car,  balanced  with  niiich 
di£Sculty,  and  the  hinder  part  often  dragging  on  the  ground. 
It  was  yoked  with  two  or  four  horses,  and  when  with  four,  they 
ran  all  abreast.  Open  entirely,  often  made  of  metal,  richly  embla- 
zoned,  it  was  driven  at  a  furious  speed.    The  candidate  was  not 
always  the  charioteer.     This  might  be  deputed  to  a  substitute. 
It  had  to  pass  twelve  times  round  the  course:    du6tKayvajti,^ov 
nrt^i  Tf^fia  h^ofiou.^     Sometimes  there  was  a  profusion  of  these 
chariots :  we  find  from  the  fifth  Pythian,  that  in  the  course  near 
Cyrene,  forty  chariots  were  crazed,  and  their  drivers  precipi- 
tated  from  them,  while  Arcesilaus  brought  his  home  uninjured. 
Occasionally  the  horses  were  urged  without  the  restraint   of 
reins.     On  a  Panathenaic  vase"(-  a  two-horse  chariot  is  painted, 
the  driver  holding  a  goad  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  long  wand  in 
his  lefty  bent  at  the  end,  reaching  beyond  the  horses^  necks,  and 
capable  of  stopping  them  by  hooking  into  some  part  of  their 
hamess,  probably  that  about  the  head.    More  frequently  they 
had  reins.     In  the  feigned  account,  given  by  the  P»dagogue,  of 
the  death  of  Orestes  in  the  course,  the  charioteers  are  said  to 
have  shaken  their  reins, — >jv/a;  ;^6fo/v  Eerertfav.     When  the  royal 
youth,  from  accident,  was  hurled  out  of  his  chariot,  he  is  de- 
scribed  as  entangled  in  them :   tsuv  b'  iXKfgilat  TfAriroTg  /^oaer/.J    This 
does  not  seem  easy  to  be  done.     But  in  "  Burton^^s  Antiquities 
of  Rome,'*'  when  he  narrates  the  curiosities  in  the  Chariot-room 
of  the  Vatican,  several  bas-reliefs  are  mentioned  in  which  the 
drivers  have  bound  the  reins  in  various  folds  around  their  bodies. 
Burton  suggests  this  illustration  of  the  passage  in  the  Electra.^ 
In  the  Rock-Temple,  Ebsambul,  Rameses  is  sculptured  standing 
in  his  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses,    the  reins  fastened  to  his 
girdle  behind  him.§     When  the  son  of  Alcibiades  was  the  client 
of  Isocrates,  it  appears  that  the  libel  which  had  been  heaped 
upon  the  father"*s  memory  was,  that  he  had  stolen  or  taken  with 
violence  his  faraous  horses  from  Tisias.    The  orator  proceeds : 
"  At  that  time,  the  Olympic  Games  were  the  chief  theatre  of 

•  Olym  :  iil.  59.  f  Ut  supra.  t  Soph  :  Elcct :  714—749. 

§  Lord  Lindsay'9  Lettcrs  from  Rgypt,  &c. 
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glory.. The  eonquerors  not  only  iveiidered  theiaBelyes  £suuou8, 

but  fdieeted  splendour  od  the  state  to  which  they  bdonged. 

AldlnjKles  observing  this  considered, tbat  the  glory  acquired 

at  Olympus  raised  the  rqmtation  of  the  republic  in  the  esteem 
of  all  Oreeoe.  Upon  this  reflection,  thougfa  inferior  to  none  in 
bodfly  adneogth  and  addrew,  he  disdaioed  the  gyionastic  exer- 
ciics  as  bekngiiig  to  men  of  meai»  extractipn  and  narrow  £[>r- 
tunesy  nr  to  the  members  of  inconsiderable  states ;  and  applying 
himaplf  to  tbe  managemept  of  horses,  which  none  but  the  most 
aflueol  Gould  und^take,  be  excelled  ajl  bis  competitors.  He 
had  BM>re  chariots  than  the  ^preatest  states.  His  sacrifices  and 
otber  expcDses  in  tbe  festival  were  more  magnificent  than  those 
at  wbofe  nations.^ 

While  the  A^/m,  the  OxnM^y  and,  among  the  poets,  the 
Atp^9  iodicate  the  horse-chariot,  the  ATfivti  was  generally  drawn 
bj  muks,  nfitMtcg.  This  depreciation  was  not  allowed  until  'the 
icveiitieth  Qlyiapiad,  and  it  was  repressed  in  the  eighty-fourth. 
It  was  deoounced,  we  are  informed  in  Pausanias,  by  prodama^ 
tioo.  Ariatotle  tcUs  us,  that  when  Simonides  had  received  a 
nall  douoeur  to  write  an  ode  upon  a  victory  by  mules,  he 
replied  that  he  felt  ashamed  to  cdebrate  half-asses:  but  the 
fee  being  raised,  he  sung:  Hail  ye  daughters  of  noble  steeds, 
twifter-footed  than  the  whirlwind  !* 

After  this, — for  charioteering  was  certainly  much  antece- 
dent,  and  belonged  to  the  original  games  of  Hercules  before  the 
mtricted  rule  of  the  Pentathlon, — ^horse-racing  was  introduced. 
It  nigfat  seem  that  this,  as  simpler,  would  have  the  earlier 
riie.  Tbis  was  not,  however,  true.  It  was  not  true  in  war, 
far  these  chariots  were  used  greatly  before  the  employment  of 
csTaby.  It  was  not  true  in  the  games,  for  strictly  equestrian 
exerdses  were  of  the  latcst  date.  There  is  litUe  information  to 
guide  us  here.  The  Kf>*i};,  the  vaulting  horse,  is  the  Pindaric 
ttUDe,— «nd  the  practice  may  have  been  to  leap  them,— or  more 


*  Ort  fLit  Mcm^i^»¥  0Xiy«»  mvh'  «•  r.  X. — Aris  :  Ed  :  Basil :  Tom  :  ii.  Rhet : 
211  A*f(0t  is  gcncrallj  applied  to  the  war-chariot,  or  as  a  supernatural  machine 
^tlicmuaet  or  the  gods.  Ti/^ifr^^H.^Inscription  to  Pyth.  vii., — was  the  four- 
^<incd,  answering  to  Quadriga,  thc  two-horsed  to  Biga. 
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probably  for  the  riders  to  fling  themselves  firom  them  at  certain 
stages  of  the  course,  and  with  them  finish  the  race.  Studs  were 
trained  for  these  contests,— 

^^  Seu  quis,  Olympiacs  miratus  preemia  palmie, 
Pascit  equos."* 

From  the  fifth  Olympic  Ode  it  appears  that  mules,  as  well  as 
horses,  ran,  and  that  both  were  govemed  by  a  single  rein.  The 
probability,  I  think  is,  that  fd^vafi^xia  was  a  Idnd  of  halter, 
such  as  our  dragoons  use  when  they  take  their  horses  to  water : 
for  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  this  power  of  directing  the  animal, 
in  case  that  either  of  the  reins  should  break,  or  be  cut  asunder 
in  battle. — We  often  meet  with  much  conceming  the  horse  in 
Homer:  Phoenix  is  l^cnjXaVa, — Hector  is  l^rroda/Log.  The  steeds 
of  Eumelus  are  celebrated  for  their  winged  fleetness, — and  all 
will  recall  the  captured  coursers  of  Rhesus  which  Ulysses  and 
Diomede  rode  back  to  their  camp.  Horses,  as  in  our  days,  had 
their  names ;  our  Eclipses  and  Plenipotentiaries  are  only  the 
descendants  and  successors  of  the  Xanthus  of  Achilles,  the 
^the  of  Agamemnon,  the  Pherenicos  of  Hiero,  the  Aura  of 
Phidolas.  This  latter  mare,  its  rider  being  thrown,  finished 
the  race  by  herself,  and  stood  before  the  judges  as  if  claiming 
the  victory.  The  statue,  decreed  on  such  occasions,  was  raised, 
says  Pausanias,  to  her  according  to  the  wishes  of  her  owner. 
The  four  horses  with  which  Cimon  won  the  Olympic  prize  were 
buried  with  him. 

We  must  not  forget  to  remark,  that  very  soon  in  the  his- 
tory  of  these  Games,  exercises  were  opened  for  boys,  Ef  jjSo/. 
They  were  at  first  excluded  from  the  Pentathlon  and  the  Pan- 
cratium.  They  were  trained  in  almost  all  the  towns ;  the  gym- 
nasia  being,  in  short,  military  coUeges.  They  were  admitted 
to  the  serious  contests  of  the  stadium,  and  wrestled  and  ran  for 
prizes.  There  is  a  notice  in  Plato  which  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  they  seldom  grew  up  into  healthy  manhood.  Yet  this  is 
not  an  invariable  rule.  In  the  eighth  Olympic  Ode,  Pindar 
entreats  forbearance  if  he  reverts  in  his  hymn  to  the  glory  of 
Meilesias  when  yet  a  beardless  boy.     In  his  fifth  Nemean,  he 

•  Virgil.-.Georg  :  lib,  iii. 
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says  that  the  diin  of  Pytheas  had  not  shoMrn  so  much  of  hair  as 

the  tender  bloom  which  precedes  and  germinates  in  the  earliest 

grape.     Indulgence  was  doubtless  extended  to  them.     In  the 

games  which  Xenophon  describes  in  his  Anabasis,  the  boys  ran 

the  shoit,  and  the  men  the  long,  course.     After  all,  the  eighth 

Nemeui  is  addressed  Uaidi  T%vlad\<a.     It  is  supposed  that  these 

oompetitions  were  in  honour  of  Apollo,  Axei^txofjMg^  the  Unshom. 

The  summer  at  its  height,  the  moon  having  ^^fillcd  her 

boms,^   the  four  years  of  tedious  hope  having  expired,   the 

Oames  begun.        From   Sophocles  we  leam  that  a  trumpet 

toimded  for  the  oourse.     In  Pindar  we  obtain  the  same  fact, 

AcMMMf  f^wa^ff  ay^vuv  Af4r7ou  diavnfffo/ifvov  XaXxtt :    ^^  the  reveille 

of  the  listed  heroes  sounding  through  the  thin  brazen  tube.^ 

Sodden  attention  is  arrested  !     We  must  now  look  at  the  candi- 

dates.     None  could  enter  the  stadium  but  on  the  oath  that  they 

had   exercised   for  ten   months,   one  month  of  the  ten  being 

ipeot  at  EHis.     They  had  trainers,  and  these  were  permitted  to 

dieer  and  direct  them  during  the  strife.     In  certain  notices  of 

MoDtfaueon  at  the  close  of  Chrvsostom^s  Works,  and  taken 

from  them,  we  find  that  the  trainer  might  sit  upon  the  doors, 

enoouraging  with  voice  and  sign  his  pupil,  though  he  must  not 

approach   him  nearer.      It  took  a  long  and  severe  initiation. 

Tbe  quotation  of  Horace  is  very  wora : 

**  Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam, 
Multa  tulit  fedtque  puer."* 

But  the  most  elaborate  tractate  on  such  preparation  is 
coDtained  in  the  thirty-fifth  chapter  of  the  Enchiridion  of  Epic- 
tetui :  **  Do  you  desire  to  conquer  at  Olympia  ?  I  own  before 
the  gods  I  should  !  for  it  is  a  comely  thing.  Then  think  upon 
•11  the  prerequisites  and  consequences.  And  thus  go  about  the 
^ork.  It  is  necessary  for  thee  to  live  by  rule,  to  subrait  to  hard 
Cve,  to  abstain  from  diluted  messes,  to  exercise  regularly,  at 
the  appmnted  hour,  in  heat,  in  cold,  to  drink  nothing  refresh- 
xtkf^^  nor  wine,  as  perchance  you  may  have  done:  to  be  plain, 
iet  him  surrender  himself  to  an  adept  and  proficient  as  he  would 
to  a  physician. — So  enter  the  lists  !     Here  it  is  very  possible 

•  Ars  Poet :  412. 
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your  hand  may  be  injured,  that  you  may  dislocate  your  aukle, 
get  repeated  mouth-fulls  of  dust,  be  most  merdlessly  mauled, 
and  after  all  be  vanquished.  But  if,  having  condidered  all  these 
difficuldes,  you  still  persist,  go  forth  to  the  contest.^*  Having 
been  thus  adjured  before  the  altar  of  JujHter  O^oc,  they  had 
to  be  canvassed  for  pure  descent  and  unimpeadiable  character, 
and  the  right  of  challeoge  was  in  assembled  Ghreece.  Abkling 
the  decision  of  the  lot,  they  watted  their  tums  and  prepared 
for  their  undertakings.  The  Judges  were  called  Hellenodicae. 
Their  number  varied.  At  last  it  was  decided  to  ranain  ten. 
They  weie  chosen  by  the  Elean  people,  wece  always  fuU  ten 
months  in  office  previous  to  tbe  gamea,  and  never  were  auffiened 
to  oontend  themselves.  Their  power  was  absolute.  Xenophon, 
on  the  Lacedaemonian  Republic,  says  of  the  Ej^ori,  '^the 
Lacedsemonians  do  not,  like  other  states,  allow  thoae  elected 
always  to  command  during  the  war,— but  like  kings  and  pred- 
dents  in  the  Gynmasiaj  if  they  perceive  any  one  actang  contrary 
to  law,  they^  immediately  punish  it.""  It  is  true  that  tfae  £gyp- 
tians  declared  that  justice  could  not  be  impartially  done  if  the 
Eleans,  who  were  the  assessors,  might  also  be  die  combatants. 
Yet,  though  generally  speaking,  this  might  be  a  ground  of  dis- 
trust,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  suffered  to  operate.  We 
read  in  Pindar,  MeyaXuy  as&Xotty  ayvav  x^/tf/v.  They  oould  expel 
nations,  and  suffered  not  for  a  time  the  Lacedasmonians  to  sacri- 
fice  in  their  temples  or  contest  in  their  games.  They  fined  the 
Athenians,  and  obtained,  notwithstanding  a  l(mg  contumacy,  the 
mulct.  Every  punishment  was  threatened  against  bribery  and 
subomation.  Statues  were  erected  from  the  penalty  upon  every 
fraudulent  intrigue,  bearing  the  inscription  of  the  disgrace. 
It  was  not  only  avenged,  but  oommitted  to  the  fame  of  a  bad 
immortality.  Thucydides,  in  his  fifth  book,  informs  us,  that 
Lichas,  a  Lacedsemonian,  was  scourged  in  the  course  for  decla*- 
ring  his  chariot  the  victor,  in  opposition  to  the  judicial  award, 
— and  this  at  the  very  time  an  attack  was  expected  firom  his 
countrymen  then   under  exclusion. — It  being   boasted  in   the 

Kttt   ra    tim0fiy9UfAi9ei.      k.    r.    X.— Ev;^a^:   35. 
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premoe  of  Agis  how  rigorouslj  just  were  all  the  transactions 
of  tbe  Olyinpiaiis :  <*  No  great  matter,^  said  he,  <<  that  they 
cfaeriah  justioe  ooe  daj  in  every  five  years  !^ 

Seoondary  in  dignity  was  the  herald.  He  made  the  procla- 
matFTHfj  and  dedared  the  victors.*  This  office  was  contested. 
Pamaniat  aays  that  there  was  <<an  altar  near  the  stadium,  on 
which  Do  sacrifice  was  ofiisred  to  any  of  the  gods,  but  trum- 
peters  and  criers  contend  upon  it  after  the  ancient  manner.^ 
Aiaong  his  difierent  points  of  singular  ambition,  Nero  sought 
diia  diadnction.  Of  course  he  gained.  Who  would  shout 
i^atBSt  an  Imperial  articuktion  ?  Backed  by  thirty  legions, 
and  canying  in  his  pocket  the  key  of  the  serarium,  he  won  all 


Tbe  Aofumr  and  reward  of  so  much  toil  and  self-denial 

tbe  Olitw  wreaih.    Much  has  been  advanced  upon  the  selec- 

doo  of  this  leaf.     But  of  this,  nothing  is  satisfactory.     The 

Msoditinn  of  peace  with  it,  is  quite  an  acddental  idea,  and 

docs  not  aeem  to  have  existed  in  the  Orecian  mind. — ^That  the 

tree  waa  oommon  in  Elea  (from  which  circumstance  the  country 

pnrhapa  was  called)  appears  rather  an  objection  against  its  being 

aekcted  fcnr  such  a  rare  occasion.     When  turning  to  Theocritus, 

tfae  twenty-fifth  Idyll,  I  found  Hercules  describing  the  obvious 

gmmd  for  it.     Narrating  his  encounter  with  the  Nemean  lion, 

wfaik  walking  with  the  king  cf  Augias  towards  Elis,  he  say  s  that 

the  dob  with  which  he  slew  it  was  an  olive-tree,  tom  up  by  its 

noUy  fran  Helicon.*|'     This  is  not  improbable  as  the  instru- 

mt  of  death  to  the  monster,  because  the  olive  grows  to  be  very 

hndy  whcre  it  flourishes  best.|     Ulysses  describes  the  club  of 

•  Olym  :  xUI.  141. 
*f>  **  Ertfnft  h  ^tuCl^ 
Emwmy%u  ••rtfXft^  •«^<^Mf  K«t«»«m 

E»^iw.'* TheOC:    H^«»  :    Al«r  : 

t  **  Ko  tree  is  lO  tenacious  of  Ute  ms  the  oliTe.  When  branches  decay  or  cease 
i*te,  Iha  tr«Dk  is  cvt  acroas  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  a  new  set  of  shoots 
^tiifi  mp,  I  sftw  maB7  in  mj  ride  this  moming  as  old,  I  verily  believe,  as  Plato 
in  particiilar  whcre  the  trunks  were  hoUowed  out  to  mere  shells, 
by  the  bark,  and  yet  tending  forth  numerous  and  vigorous 
f*a  XoUa  o/  a  WmdertT. 
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Polyphemus,  VovaKov  p^Xw^ov  gXa/Vgov.*  This  history  is  the  best 
explanation  I  can  find  ;  the  games  being  instituted  by  Hereules, 
and  subsequently  perpetuated  in  honour  of  him,  what  could  be 
a  prouder  memorial  than  the  tree  which  was  his  favourite  and 
trusty  club  ? 

A  palm  was  given  to  every  victor  as  soon  as  he  had  won, 
but  the  coronation  was  reserved  to  the  fifth  day.  Then,  before 
the  congregated  nations,  they  were  brought  forth  and  mar- 
shalled  into  a  splendid  retinue,  with  attendants,  with  strains  of 
triumph  and  paeans  of  congratulation.  After  that  ensued  a 
solemn  pause.  Two  illustrative  passages  are  found  in  Chrysos- 
tom  :  "  Do  ye  not  see  in  the  Olympic  contests  when  the  Agono- 
thetes,  wearing  his  crown  upon  his  head,  arrayed  in  his  robe, 
holding  the  wand  of  ofiioe  in  his  hand,  enters  through  the  gate, 
how  great  is  the  quiet  and  decency,  while  the  herald  demands 
with  a  loud  voice,  that  all  should  be  silent  and  be  decorously 
behaved  ?"  The  other  quotation  is  still  more  apposite :  *'  In  the 
Olympic  games,  the  wrestler,  boxer,  and  pancratiast  enter  at 
different  times :  but  in  one  and  the  same  moment  all,  who  have 
overcome,  are  by  the  herald  declared  to  be  victors.''  This  was, 
also,  clear  from  the  foregoing  anecdote  of  Agis. 

But  their  honours  were  by  no  means  exhausted.  They 
were  led  round  the  Arena,  fathers  blessing  them,  brothers  car- 
rying  them,  flowers  strewn  upon  them.  Each  had  felt  that  the 
honour  of  his  family  and  the  renown  of  his  country  were  com- 
mitted  to  his  care.  The  eye  of  Hellas  was  upon  every  deed.  A 
nobler  triumph  awaited  him  !  The  representatives  of  their  own 
people  were  here, — ^but  not  the  multitudinous  people !  As  no 
woman"!"  was  suffered,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  attend  these  games, 
the  victor  could  not  here  receive  a  mother''^  tears  or  sisteFs 
greetings.J  But  they  awaited  him.  He  retumed  home  with  a 
procession  which  his  native  city  emptied  itself  to  meet  and  swell. 

•Odyss:  ix.  320. 

•)-  iElian  relates,  in  his  tenth  book,  that  Pherenice  was  admitted,  after  rouch 
dispute,  as  the  daughter  of  one  victor,  the  sister  of  three,  and  the  mother  of  m 
combatant  at  the  time.    The  priestess  of  Ceres  was  a  standing  exception. 

X  From  the  Defence  of  Murena  by  Cicero  we  find  that  the  Vestal  Virgin  wms 
permitted  to  attend  the  shows  of  the  gladiators. 
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Thither  came  the  virgin  and  the  matron,  the  infant  struggled 

against  its  nurse**»  hold,   and  the  hoary-headed   disdained   his 

staff, — it  was  a  conqueror''^  retum.      The  last  meed  was  not 

refused :  the  wall  of  the  city  was  broken  down  to  make  an 

cntrance  for  him,  as  though  the  noblest  porch-way,  which  every 

obflcurest  inhabitant  could  tread,  was  far  too  unworthy  to  receive 

such  a  heroic  citizen.     This  fact  is  confirmed  by  Plutarch.     In 

the  Roman  Questions  he  shows  that  walls  were  held  to  be  sacred, 

«id  gates  to  be  common ;   and  in  his  Symposiacon  a  different 

■tateinent  is  afforded :  that  cities  which  might  boast  such  natives 

eould  Dot  need  walls  I      The  elation  of  that  moment  may  be 

gueflsed  from  the  shame  and  depression  of  those  who  retumed 

home  defeated.    Meilesias  is  praised  by  Pindar*  for  having,  after 

training  twenty-nine  successful  pupils,  brought  out  Alcimedon, 

and  thus  is  his  triumph  over  his  young  antagonists  described : 

•*  He,  by  favour  of  his  tutelary,  and  not  abandoning  a  self- 

ooUected  strength,  compelled  four  poor  striplings  to  make  a  most 

unenviable  retreat,  to  tell  a  most  piteous  tale,  and  to  steal  back 

by  hidden  by-paths  to  their  abodes.^     And  in  the  eighth  Pythian 

the  same  mehmcholy  theme  is  touched.     Of  those  whom  Aristo- 

menes  overcame  it  is  said :  "  No  joyful  retum  is  adjudged  to 

them,  nor  as  they  enter  the  presence  of  the  expecting  mother 

wiU  the  loud  mirth  diffuse  itself,  but  pale-faced  grief  will  fiU 

that  dweUing.*"     Monuments  were  speedily  raised  to  them  in 

Olympia,  and  sometimes  in  their  own  lands.     The  expense  was 

most  genefaUy  bome  by  the  friends  and  countrymen  of  the 

moessful  candidate :  in  a  few  instances,  by  the  direction  of  the 

HeUenodicse,  from  the  rich  exchequer  which  they  could  com- 

maiid.     The  statues  were  of  brass  or  marble.     If  the  mould- 

ings  of  the  ancients  were  as  superior  as  their  chisels,  what  must 

hiTe  been  the  ranges  and  vistas  of  breathing  marble  and  Hving 

brasB !     How  would  those  forms,  each  individuated  in  character 

■nd  action,  f/xovi;  taofitl^fpot^  move  the  ambition  of  the  aspirant, 

■nd  excite  within  him  every  kindred  emotion  !     Few  see  their 

own  HHXiuments, — ^they  are  built  for  posterity.     In  Altis,  how- 

erer,   the  subject  of   theni,   and  the  admiring  spectator,   met 

•  Olym :  viii. 
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beneath  the  same  pedestal,  and  the  present  and  the  future  were 
blended  into  one  ! 

But  ScHig  was  to  do  a  more  memorable  service  than  metal 
or  stone.  It  is  here  that  Pindar''^  eagle  soars,  and  revels  in  its 
flight.  The  poet''^  power  is  carried  to  a  tyranny.  "  For  when  a 
man,^  he  sings,  '^  who  has  performed  noble  deeds  goes  down  to 
the  dark  abode  of  death  uncelebrated  by  verse,  he  has  struggled 
hard  for  a  brief  delight.  But  the  vocal  harp  and  the  sweet 
pipe  secure  his  fame.^**  His  lyrics  abound  in  bold  and  abrupt 
figures,-— sometimes  gentle  as  a  rill  and  murmur  of  Ilissus, 
but  more  generally  overwhehning  as  a  Tegean  cascade.  In  his 
fifth  Nemean,  he  indignantly  repek  the  notion  that  he  diould 
be  the  £Bbricator  of  human  likenesses,  fixed  and  immoveable 
on  their  base:  he  is  the  poet  whoae  unrestricted  verse  flies  faater 
and  further  than  the  bark.  A  few  of  his  metaphors  may  be 
cuUed :  and  should  they  seem  vauntingly  extravagant,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they  have  oonserved  many  a  name  and  inci^ 
dent  which  no  material  trophy  oould  have  parpetuated !  ^^  I 
aend  the  out-poured  nectar  of  my  strain,  inspired  by  tbe  Muses» 
to  the  valiant  conquerors,  a  pure  eaaence  disdUed  finom  my 
very  soul.'"*  "  Adomed  with  the  rich  coverings  of  song.*"-!" 
Weaving  the  variegated  garland  of  harmony  for  brave  men.'"^ 
The  wreath  of  my  verse  shall  ever  Uoom.*^^  **  We  must 
open  to  the  heroes  the  triumphant  gates  of  poetic  celdbration.^|| 
**  I  will  set  the  loved  city  in  a  blaze  by  my  tender  lays."*^* 
"  For  these  waken  the  sounding  career  of  song.'"'!-^  **  I  wish 
that  I  could  invent  unknown  terms  for  my  theme ;  tfaat  bc^me 
aloft  in  the  chariot  of  poesy,  my  courage  and  masterdom  were 
equal  to  my  soaring.'''*JJ  "These  encomiastic  lines  shall  go  forth, 
requiring  and  enciting  the  publication  of  future  annals,  and  bind 
far  distant  ages  to  the  sacred  pledge  of  renowned  virtues.'*^^^ 
"Pierce,  O  Echo,  to  the  sombre  dome  of  Proserpine,  that  thou 
mayst  bear  the  glorious  news  until  thou  findest  his  deceaaed 
father  Cleodomus:  th^  tell  him  that  his  son,  in  the  valleys  of  the 
illustrious  Pisa,  has  crowned  his  youthful  locks  with  a  coronal 

•  Olym  :  vii.  f  Ib.  i.  4:  Ib.  vi.  §  Ib.  ||  Ib. 

••  Ib.  ix.  tt  Ib.  tt  Ib.  §§  Ib.  xi. 
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«rhich,  as  if  winged,  surpasses  common  fame.^*  These  all 
mpect  the  games  of  Olympia ;  one  or  two  more  may  be  added 
of  the  other  orders.  ^*  Farewell,  O  friend ;  I  send  you  this  honey 
mixed  with  purett  milk  (the  bubbles  of  the  infusion  beading 
aroimd  the  famed  cup)  on  the  JEolian  airs  of  flutes.'^-(-  ^*  Fly 
(rom  my  Bow, — straight  towards  the  mark,  O  Hymn  !  winged 
by  a  fkvourable  gale^  !^  ^^  I  woo  the  cheerful  Muses  to  light 
up  the  beaoon  of  my  song.^  ^^  The  ambrosial  fountain  of  my 
odes.^§  ^^  I  shake  oTer  Alcmanes  this  chaplet»  and  suffuse 
Um  with  the  dew  of  8ong.'"|| — It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  any 
oCher  quotations  of  the  Theban  bard :  to  the  end  he  continues 
Ifae  cntbusiast  of  his  art :  ^^  For  mighty  deeds  we  know  but  one 
nrrory^^— he  held  it  up, — ^it  caught  the  streaming  glories 
wUch  played  around  him  and  which  were  so  wdl  adapted  for 
ttt  Doble  fidd  of  reflection, — he  threw  them  off  in  quick  and 
nrpriamg  flashea  of  genius  and  power, — and  the  odes  which  he 
haa  kft  are  the  foci  of  the  bright  and  buming  rays  1  What  a 
aeit  must  the  candidate  haTc  felt,  when  a  Pindar  stood  obser- 
▼■it  by  him,  jealous  of  his  deeds,  attuning  in  stanzas  of  death- 
k»  sCndn  the  chronides  of  deathless  history. 

Whaterer,  we  leam,  was  the  ardour,  and  the  impetuosity 
of  the  candidates,  thcy  were  compelled  to  submit  to  restraint. 
An  ezample  c^  this  occurs  in  Plutarch^s  Life  of  Themistocles. 
And  I  repeat  it  the  moire  readily,  because  it  is  a  story  told  of  so 
■any,  and  is  so  ignorantly  applied.  Eurubiades  exdaimed  to 
Uo^  **  In  the  Oames,  Themistodes,  they  scourge  those  who 
pianaturely  rise.''  **  True,"*^  said  Themistocles,  "  but  they  who 
too  late  are  ncTcr  crowned.""  On  this,  the  tyrant  raised  his 
to  strike  him :  and  then  he  replied  in  the  familiar  words : 
llara^M  /[&!»,-— tfcxwtfov  df  .-^trike,  but  hear  me ! 

The  concourse  at  these  games  was  immense.  It  was  the 
enamcation  of  all  Achaians.  Thucydides  writes  of  it,  in  his 
fifth  book,  **a8  the  whole  assembly  of  united  Greece.'"  And 
Cjcero,  reprehending  the  silly  boast  of  Eleus  Hippias,  adds, 
**Cuncta  p8?ne  audiente  Grecia.^^ff      The  importance  of  the 

•  Oljm  :  xif .         t  ^'«m  -  ">•         t  I^  vi.        §  Isth  :  iv.         ||  Pyth  :  viu. 

••  Nem :  Tii.  ft  Dc  Oratore. 
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Solemnity  may  be  inferred  from  the  vastness  of  the  Assembly. 
The  JJoXv^evojlaros  ^ufiog  made  the  greatest  foreigner  feel  himself 
welcome  and  secure. 

The  question  naturally  occurs,  How  could  they  be  accom- 
modated  ?  If  the  Olympians  were  inclined  to  raise  the  price  of 
lodgings  and  ordinaries,  as  York  at  a  Musical  Festival,  aud 
Newcastle  at  the  British  Association, — they  had  no  chance. 
From  Hiero  pitching  his  tent  there,  instead  of  going  to  the 
principal  Hotel,  we  may  conjecture  that  such  portable  accom- 
modations  were  not  infrequent.  The  full  moon,  independently  of 
the  twilight  of  a  summer  night,  was  no  mean  auxiliary.  Nor 
did  this  people  keep  house  like  ourselves.  The  climate  was 
most  serene.  The  noblest  productions  of  art  were  exposed 
without  fear  of  injury  or  even  of  weather-stains.  The  torch- 
race,  sacred  at  the  Athenian  Ceramicus,  might  be  here  a  com- 
mon  frolic :  they  would  run  from  one  to  another  until  the  first 
flambeau  had  kindled  all,  and  there  glared  suddenly  on  temple 
and  sculpture  the  blaze  of  an  unnatural  day.  They  wanted  no 
repose,  or  could  afford  none.  Chrysostom  says,*  "  The  specta» 
tors  in  the  Olympic  contests  sit  from  midnight  to  the  foUowing 
noon,  that  they  may  see  to  whom  the  crown  is  awarded.'' 

Nothing  was  more  honourable  than  the  prize  of  these  vic- 
tories.  Justin  gives  the  following  account  respecting  Alexander: 
"  Eadem  die  nuntium  pater  ejus  duarum  victoriarum  accepit: 
alterius,  belli  Illyrici :  alterius,  certaminis,  Olympiaci^  in  quod 
quadrigarum  currus  miserat.'"')'  Chilon,  the  Lacedsemonian,  and 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  author  of  the  celebrated  apothegra, 
Know  thyself, — which  he  certainly  then  forgot, — died  of  exces- 
sive  joy  over  his  son'*^  success.  Solon,J  being  asked  by  Croesus, 
the  king  of  Lydia,  what  man,  of  all  he  had.ever  seen,  he 
thought  most  happy, — mentioned  Tellus,  an  Athenian,  who  died 
honourably  in  the  field  of  battle  fighting  for  his  country,  leaving 
behind  him  virtuous  children  to  celebrate  his  funeral.  He  was 
then  asked,  whom  he  placed  next  on  the  list  of  happiness  ?  he 
answered,  *'two  young  Greeks  who  had  been  conquerors  at  the 
public  games,  and  who  peacefuUy  expired  after  performing  an 

*  Adversus  Judsos,  Vol.  I.         *f-  Lib  :  xii.         ^  Herodotus.— Clio. 
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act  of  filial  pietj  to  thdr  mother.^^     In  short,  we  obtain  distinct 

^pproYalfl  of  tbem  in  numberless  accidental  passages,  not  in  poets 

and  rliapaodists  only,  but  in  orators,  philosophers,  and  histo- 

riana.     It  is  a  favourite  allusion.     Would  Demosthenes  in  his 

Sm  Philippic,  upbraid  his  countrymen  for  their  short-sightcd 

policy  and  inconstant  resistance?     ^^Just  as  barbarians  engage 

at  boxing,  ao  you  make  war  with  Philip :  for  when  one  of  these 

reeciTes  a  blow,  that  blow  engrosses  him ;  if  struck  in  another 

part,  to  that  part  his  hands  are  suddenly  tumed ;  but  to  ward 

off  the  UoWf  or  to  watch  his  antagonist,  he  has  neither  skill  nor 

profwe».'**    Would  Aristotle  urge,  in  the  Nicomachean  Ethics, 

tbe  neoesaity  of  energetic  virtue  ?      ^^  But  as  in  the  Olympic 

Oamea,   not  the  most  beautiful  and  robust  are  crowned,  but 

thoae  wbo  ccHitend,  and  only  some  of  these  are  victorious;  so 

Chcy  who  act  rightly  obtain  those  things  in  this  life  which  are 

beaudful  and  good."^    Apd  again  in  his  Art  of  Rhetoric,  he 

ipedks  of  the  abrupt  exordium  as  resembling  ^^the  absence  of  any 

pftpariDg  extendon  and  graceful  movement  of  the  arms  like  the 

Athlet«  before  they  b^n  their  strife.^     Would  Thucydides 

^ggrandiae  a  national  Deliverer  ?     ^^  When  Brasidas  entered 

Scione  in  the  Pellene,  the  inhabitants  repaid  his  eulogies  by 

placing  a  golden  crown  upon  his  head,  while  every  individual 

waa  busy  in  adoming  him  with  ribbons,  and  caressing  him  like 

a  Tictor  in  the  solemn  games.*^     The  Christian  Fathers,  without 

IDT  implicit  favour  towards  them,  often  make  them  illustrative 

of  tbeir  purpoae.     Clement,  in  his  second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 

tUaDs,  observes,  ^^  Moreover  we  must  consider,  that  he  who  con-* 

tcnds  in  a  comiptible  combat,  if  he  is  found  doing  any  thing 

that  is  not  fair,  is  taken  away  and  scourged,  and  cast  out  of  the 

liiU.    What  think  ye  then  that  he  shall  suffer,  who  does  any 

tfaing  that  is  not  fitting  in  the  combat  of  imroortality  ?^ 

Hitherto  we  have  only  noticcd  this  Festival  in  connection 
vtth  physical  enterprise :  it  was  not  without  the  lustre  of  polite 
kttere.  Gorgias  was  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  in  the  grand 
iMnbly.  It  is  asserted,  without  an  atom  of  evidcnce  against  it, 
that  Herodotus  read  to  the  people,  or  some  portion  of  the  people,* 

*  Lacian.— Herodotus  or  Mtio. 
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thus  convened,  his  History  of  the  ExpeditioA  of  Xerxes  against 
the  liberty  of  Oreece,  when  the  tear  of  admiration  fell  from  the 
son  of  Thucydides.  Pausanias  assures  us  that  there  was  a  place 
called  Lalichmion,  in  one  of  the  gymnasia,  in  which  were  exhi- 
bited  specimens  both  of  extemporary  orations,  and  writings  of 
every  kind.  Orators,  we  gather  from  Dionysius  Halicamas- 
sensis,*  were  engaged  to  animate  the  athletae.  Not  pretending 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  Arundelian  Marbles,  we  may  bdieve 
them  when  they  inform  us  that  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euri- 
pides  were  permitted  to  contend  in  literary  contests,  using  for 
the  conqueror  the  word,  fv/x9j<rf.  In  the  ninety-first  Olympiadi 
according  to  ^lian,  this  latter  tragedian  competed  with  Xenodea* 
Isocrates  delivered  his  Tlavfiyv^txoff  at  the  same  spot,  and  it 
testifies  that,  whatever  was  the  neglect  of  literature,  it  was  not 
despised.  *^I  have  always  thought  it  extraordinary  that  the 
lawgivers  who  instituted  our  public  games,  and  established  our 
general  assemblies,  should  have  appointed  prizes  of  no  mean 
value  to  the  combatants  who  excel  in  feats  of  bodily  strength  and 
dexterity,  while  they  allowed  the  talents  of  men  of  genius  to  lan- 

guish  under  discouragement The  wrestler  may  increaae  hia 

own  activity,  the  racer  may  redouble  his  speed»  but  neither  of 
them  can  transfer  any  share  of  those  excellencies  to  another;  but 
the  wisdom  of  the  sage  difFuses  itself  through  the  whole  society. 

The  little  encouragement  given  to  literary  studies  shall, 

however,  never  induce  me  to  renounce  them.**^  Lysias  spoke  to 
the  same  Concourse :  the  speech  is  lost :  but  a  fragment  ia  pre- 
served  in  Dionysius  Halicamassensis.^  Horace  strongly  insi- 
nuates  his  preference  of  literary,  to  gjrmnastic,  honours.§ 

Music  was  one  of  those  more  refined  arts  in  which  men 
strove  to  excel.  The  twelfth  Pythian  is  inscribed,  AuXifr^. 
MHiile  there  was  the  Arena  for  the  combatant,  and  the  Sug* 
gestum  for  the  orator,  there  was  a  building,  similar  to  the 
Odeum  at  Athens,  for  the  Musical  essays  and  prizes.     It  ia» 

*  Ars  Rhet. 
-f  Tlmttiyvftf, — signifies  in  the  first  instance,  an  assembl^,  a  conventiooy 
encomiastic  idea  ii  quite  accidental. 
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I  know,  most  difllcult  to  deteraQine  what  the  Greeks  induded  in 
Busic.  Somedmes  it  is  put.ibr  obedience  to  the  laws,  because 
ihe  earlier  laws  weie  m  verse  an^  were  periodically  chanted.  It 
often  intends  poetry.     It  fm-ther  occasionally  describes  ethics, 

hptmtoi  f|lnu»7ara/, w^axlsxau*    A  Spartan  education  consisted 

io  gjmmastics  and  music.  Socrates,  in  Plato^s  Phoedo,  speaking 
of  tbe  mandate  which  had  haunted  him  through  life,  to  attend 
lo  muflic,  says, — he  ^^  once  supposed  it  to  mean  that  he  should 
hbour  in  phik)sophy  which  is  the  greatest  music  f **  afterwards 
ke  thinks  he  obeyed  the  charge,  by  versifying  ^sop^s  Fables. 
But  in  these  trials,  Music  must  be  literally  intended :  and,  in  a 
■anncr,  it  would  sofiten  the  stemer  passions  and  rougher  con- 
lentioos  of  the  scene.  Pliny-(-  informs  us  that  at  the  Pythian 
gamcs  a  contest  of  painting  took  place  in  the  time  of  Phidias, 
nd  that  Pansenus  sncceeded. 

The  Harp  was  of  various  form.  Sometimes  it  was  strung 
with  srven  wires,  as  in  the  aeoond  Pythian,  t^axru/Mu  ^^^fnyyo^. 
Thtt  snne  number  is  ascribed  to  it  in  the  fifth  Nemean,  ^^fuyya 
htw/Xmm.  The  player  upon  it  was  commonly  the  composer 
of  his  stndn.  The  poet  and  the  performer  were  judged  at  once. 
Tbe  Tictor  of  the  course  was  glad  of  this  commemoration,  and 
felt  that  the  common  h^rmn  of  Archilochus  did  not  suffice.  He 
«igfat,  thereforcy  a  personal  inditing  of  lyric  fame :  to  be  him- 
■df  tbe  burden  of  a  votive  song. 

Wbat  a  singular  amalgam  is  this  festival,— rude  to  sava- 
gin,  refincd  to  philosophy !  It  reminds  us  of  the  honours  paid 
to  Cartor  and  PoUux :  I<rcrf}fc,  x/^a^/ca/,  af^Xijni^f^,  ao/d«/.|  It 
vas  characteristic  c^  the  people  and  of  the  age.  They  were 
ckvaled,  and  most  depressed:  free,  and  most  enslaved:  noble, 

most  degraded.  Thus  extremes  were  combined,  and  incon- 
reoonciled.  And  such  an  institute  as  this  was  true  to 
tkor  violence  and  cultivation,  like  the  common  altar  of  Her- 
cslei  and  the  Muses,  or  like  the  hoof  of  Pegasus  opening  up 
Hippocrene. 

We  must  not,  still,  think  that  they  were  without  some 
And  a  few  of  their  advantages  shall  be  reviewed. 
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They  were  the  imitatwe  arts  of  tvar,  Qualities  were  then 
necessary  which  are  little  regarded  libw.  It  is  of  little  conse- 
quence  in  modem  tactics  that^  generals  should  be  stalwart  as 
^jax,  and  swift-footed  as  Achill^.  But  these  things  are  still 
wanted  in  their  troops.  Now  Greece  was  a  number  of  small 
states.  Their  population  was  bound  to  serve  whenever  there  was 
intestine,  or  common,  danger.  They  were  all,  therefore,  educated 
for  this.  The  sports  were  only  the  pupillage  through  which  they 
passed.  The  Olympic  was  the  field-day  of  those  exercises  which 
again  and  again  had  been  performed  in  the  barrack-yard.  Run- 
ning  was  necessary  for  the  onset :  the  caestus  would  have  given 
the  arm  a  vigour  whatever  the  weapon  it  wielded,  and  whenever 
it  was  left  unprotected :  wrestling  was  often  necessary  in  grap- 
pling  with  the  foe,  while  the  power  of  seizing  and  raising  a 
person  was  often  happily  applied  to  bearing  a  wounded  ally 
from  the  field :  to  throw  the  javelin  and  to  leap  were  equally 
essential  discipline.  The  chariot  broke  the  hostile  ranks,  and  tbe 
rider  of  the  vaulting  horse  was  thus  accustomed  to  a  very  ooni* 
mon  practice.  Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  light-armed  infantry 
mounted  behind  the  troopers,  who  were  often  little  more  than 
carriers,  were  rapidly  borne  where  they  were  most  wanted,  and 
could  make  as  sudden  an  attack,  leaping  from  their  horses, 
as  in  jumping  upon  them  again,  they  could  make  a  retreat. 
The  apparent  folly  is  thus  retrieved.  Lycurgus  rewarded  the 
victor  with  military  promotion.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
thus  arming  a  whole  people,  it  is  done  to  this  day.  Every 
free  town  of  the  Continent  is  most  rigid  in  levying  its  inhabi- 
tants.     It  is  virtually  required  among  ourselves. 

The  rewards  of  these  Gatnes  were  adapted  to  raise  a  di^ 
interested  feeling^  and  afterwards^  though  changed^  to  secure 
a  constant  competition.  An  olive-wreath  was  a  compensation  of 
no  sordid  character.  And  yet  a  nimbus,  a  halo,  could  not  have 
inspired  them  more.  "  You  have  all  things,^^  was  the  greeting, 
"  short  of  being  Jupiter  himself.^*  It  was  a  knightly  pledge. 
And  if  chivalry  is  content  with  decorative  order  and  symbol,  how 
foolish  is  the  state  which  grudges  it,  and  the  people  that  envy  at 
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it  Its  GonsciousnesB  may  prompt  a  haughtier  air  and  carriage,  ~ 
— -but  what  suffering  is  redressed,  and  toil  rewarded  !  If  this 
be  not  **  the  unbought  grace  of  life,'"  surely  it  is  '^  the  cheap 
dcfence  of  nations.^  It  is  a  true  wisdom  to  beget  in  the  public 
nmKl  a  generous  desire  to  serve  the  land  of  our  fathers  and  of 
our  chfldren,  and  that  it  should  feel  the  service  repaid  in  its 
acknowledgment.  The  age  is  degenerate  when  all  is  barter  and 
hockstering,  and  pure  fame  is  outweighed  by  gold. 

**  Honour  *•  a  sacred  tie,  the  law  of  kings, 
Thc  Doble  mind*«  distfnguishing  perfcction, 
That  aidj  and  ttrengthens  virtue  where  it  roeets  hcr, 
And  imitatet  her  actions  where  fhe  is  not : 
It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with.*** 

But  quickly  thus  degenerated  that  lofty  unbargaining  ardour ! 

Tbe  ootnbatants  sought  more  substantial  honours.     They  were 

indulged  with  exemption  from  all  taxes,  a  place  in  the  magis- 

tcrial  feasts,  precedence  in  dociety,  and  a  strange  power  of  trans* 

Cerring  tbeir  distinctions.      Cimon  made  over  thc  glory  of  his 

int  two  victories  in  Olympia  to  Miltiades  and  Pisistratus.     In 

the  latter  instance,  whatever  was  the  motive  in  the  former,  it 

was  the  condition  of  a  recall  froih  exile.-|-     Hercules,  in  the 

A/Jiieri;,  informs  Admetus  (to  account  for  the  restoration  of  his 

decnsed  wife  to  his  arms^)  that  he  had  obtained  her  as  a  prize, 

whQe  olher  combatants,  in  the  games  which  hc  had  celebrated, 

receiTed  borses  and  oxen.     Such  was  certainly  truc  in  some  of 

the  earlier  contests.     When  the  a^stus  of  a  noble  enthusiasm 

fired  them,  these  pastimes  themselves  struck  tcrror  in  the  foe. 

Xcrxes  having  enquired  of  some  Arcadian  princes,  how  they, 

the  Greeks,  were  then  employed,  was  answered, — that  they  were 

kceping  the  Olympic  feast,  and  looking  on  gymnastic  and  eques- 

trin  sports.    Again  enquiring,  what  was  the  victor^s  recompense, 

k  was  replied,  an  olive-chaplet :   when  l'igranes,  hearing  that 

they  fought  for  honour  and  not  for  money,  could  no  longer 

ftpitja  his  admiration,  but  said  to  Mardonius, — Against  what 

I  ffOfie  dost  thou  lead  us,  a  pcople  who  fight  not  for  mercenary 

hire,   but  only  for  renown, — a^f7ij;,  virtiie  !^     When  once  this 
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feeliBg  decayed,  they  sunk  into  a  tribe  of  prize-fighters.  That 
which  had,  while  regulated  by  honour  and  consecrated  to  rdi- 
gion,  secured  a  seed  of  warriors,  thus  became  an  injury  to 
aociety,— it  was  letting  loose  a  swarm  of  idlers  and  bravos  upon 
it.  It  is,  however,  due  to  Olympia,  to  assert  its  comparatiTe 
purity.  M/a  txir^%mi  Atog  OXvfi^/ag.*  Pindar  can  allege  no 
rewards  of  a  sordid  nature  as  emanating  from  it.  ^*  The  ailvar 
vases^  came  from  Marathbn.-j*  "  From  Sicyon  they  retumed 
enriched  with  silver  wine-cups,  and  from  Pellene,  clothed  in 
finest  robes ;  with  brazen  stores  which  cannot  be  counted,  nor  is 
there  time  to  tell  the  honours  heaped  profusely  by  Cleitor  and 
Tegea  and  the  other  mountain-cresting  cities,  and  not  the  least 
from  Lycseon  holy  to  Jove,  upon  them  who  for  exploits  of  foot 
and  hand  in  the  course  were  proclaimed  the  victors.^}  Pindar 
does  not  altogether  escape  the  suspicion  of  the  ^umv  um^ufov, 
the  venal  tongue.  In  the  second  Isthmian  there  is  a  strong 
flavour  of  Corinthian  taint.— Among  the  rewards  of  the  Pana- 
thenaic  there  were  two  worthy  of  remark.  The  first  waa  the 
insertion  of  the  victor^s  name  into  the  Peplus,  a  magnifioent 
veil  or  embroidery.  This  was  a  votive  ofFering  to  Minerva,  as 
we  hear  Helenus  urge  Hector  to  advise  their  mother  to  take  her 
richest  mantle,  ArgirXov  tw/  yowam^ — a  veil  to  be  thrown  over  her 
knees.§  The  weaving  of  this  testimony  into  its  texture  was  the 
greatest  honour.  Diodorus  Siculus,  reciting  the  gifts  bestowed 
upon  Hercules  by  the  gods,  says  that  Pallas  gave  him  a  peplu8.\\ 
This  is  all  we  know. — The  second  is  not  quite  so  noble.  The 
conquerors  received  a  share  in  the  Sacred-oil  Company.  On  all 
these  amphorae,  holding  eight  gallons,  some  of  which  are  still 
found,  is  the  inscription,  Tov  A^fivfihv  a^Xov  ufii.  ^^  I  am  a  prixe 
from  Athens  ;^  or  when  tifii,  is  omitted,  a^Xuv,  '*  of  the  prizes 
from  Athens."*^  They  were  alone  permitted  to  export  it,  and 
it  became  to  them  a  source  of  considerable  revenue. 

The  Oamea  were  desigfied  to  preserve  a  hamumioue  feeL 
ing  hetween  aJl  the  Greoian  people.  A  confederacy  was  from 
the  beginning  felt  to  be  necessary  among  so  many  petty  states. 

•  Pyth :  vil,  t  Olym  ;  ix.  187.  t  Ncm  :  x. 
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Againft  the  Barbarians  of  Tbrace  was  their  first  united  stand. 

Then  eame  the  Argonautic  expedition.     This  is  one  of  the  most 

channing  of  all  historic  fables,  for  it  partakes  of  both.     What 

jouth  does  not  recall  the  story  of  the  Argo"*»  building  and  of 

tbe  Argo^s  hiunch,  with  fifty  heroes  on  her  prow?     Orpheua 

itriking  his  harp,  Hercules  leaning  on  his  truncheon,  old  Chiron 

dancing  on  his  fetlocks  with  very  transport  as  he  sees  it  pass, 

and  holding  the  young  Achilles  high  to  watch  the  adventurous 

bark  ?     After  this  arose  the  coalition  of  the  seven  chiefs  against 

Thebea.      The  fourth  memorable  banded   force  of  all  these 

powcrs  was  in  the  attack  of  Troy.     The  people,  the  Demus, 

wcf«  disposed  for  feud  and  quarrel  among  themselves.     Their 

jealouay  of  prerogative  often  involved  them  in  the  most  unna- 

tural  diaputes.     The  country  was  the  scepe  of  continued  civil 

It  was  always  an  auspicious  hour  when  an  invasion  threat- 

I,  or  any  wrong  from  without.     Then  only  were  they  com« 

|Micted.     But  it  was  wise  to  have  a  common  ground  of  concord. 

Thia  was  found  in  these  Festive  Rites.     Here  they  were  proud 

of  tbeir  pure  extraction.     None  of  them  spoke  of  others  but  as 

barfaarians.     They  were  resolved  that  those  barbarians  should  not 

oope  with  them  in  the  lists.     Alexander,  the  son  of  Ajnyntas, 

having  desired  to  enter  them,  was  scomfully  repelled  by  one 

univeml  cry :  This  is  a  contest  between  Greeks,  and  not  with 

Barbarians.     He  proved  his  Argive  blood  upon  the  spit,  and 

then  was  admitted :    Macedonian  was   not  a   sufficiently  near 

approximation.*     *^We  owe  a  just  tribute  of  praise,^^  speaks 

laocrates,'!'  *^  to  the  authors  of  our  public  assemblies.     It  is  in 

thete  that  our  differences  are   reconciled,   our  prejudices  are 

ronovedf  and  that,  joining  in  our  prayers  and  sacrifices,  we  are 

CMined  into  one  body  and  state.     It  is  in  these  that  we  call  to 

mind  our  common  origin,  confirm  our  ancient  prejudices,  enter 

into  new  alliances,  or  cement  the  former  ties  by  which  we  were 

united.**^ — And  here,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  I  will  show  how  these 

Ganies  bound  all  Greece  together.     We  know  that  these  little 

republics  were  very  unruly.     Whether  Venice  deserved  her  title 

or  not,  ^*  the  most  serene   Kepublic,^  it  would  be  a  sarcastic 
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evoy  one  confessed  silently  at  the  time,  that  by  natural  ri^t  the 
aovereignty  belonged  to  it.*"  It  is  not  beneath  the  attentioo  of 
a  goyemment  to  promote  not  only  by  education  the  ^^sana 
mens,^^  but  to  encourage  every  thing  that  may  case  it  with 
^^  sano  oorpore.^  A  state  has  a  precious  interest  in  the  health 
and  thews  of  its  people.  How  aptly  does  Milton  put  the  caae 
in  his  Apology  for  Smectymnuus:  ^'Then  with  useful  and 
generous  labours  preserving  the  body^s  health  and  hardineas  to 
render  lightsome,  clear  and  not  lumpish  obedienoe  to  the  mind, 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  our  country^s  liberty,  when  it 
requires  firm  hearts  in  sound  bodies  to  stand  and  cover  thdr 
stations,  rather  than  to  see  the  ruin  of  our  protestation,  and  the 
enforcement  of  a  slavish  life.'" 

We  may  suppoae  thcU  these  Gamea  were  greai  imprav^ 
ments  an  more  ancient  Pagan  Orgies.  There  is  not  now  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  Egyptians  practised  human  sacri- 
fices.  All  the  intimations  of  the  most  ancient  sacrificature  are 
of  the  most*frightful  cruelty.  Here  was  a  system  oomparativdy 
merciful.  The  ritual  was  formally  framed  against  all  licentious- 
neas.  It  was  not  a  mockery  of  captives,  but  the  cheerful  ooUiaion 
of  freemen.  But  very  different  was  the  bloody  and  libidinous 
worship  of  those  who  *'  rose  up  to  play.''  The  Sampson  of 
Holy  Writ  may  well  be  called  by  the  Poet,  Agonistes.  The 
blinded  wretch  was  brought,  seemingly,  into  the  amphitheatre  of 
Oaza.  ^^  The  lords  of  the  Philistines  gathered  them  together  for 
to  ofTer  a  great  sacrifice  unto  Dagon  their  god,  and  to  rejoice. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  their  hearts  were  merry,  that 

they  said,  Call  for  Sarason,  that  he  may  make  us  sport....And 
he  made  them  sport.**^*  Now  with  the  catastrophe,  we  have  no 
present  concem,  but  that  it  was  a  public  spectacle  is  plain,  for 
three  thousand  men  and  women  were  on  the  roof,  probably 
some  temporary  scaiFoIding. — Instead  of  viewing  the  Olympics 
firom  our  position,  we  should  regard  them  from  points  of  ob- 
servation  in  the  old  heathen  world  ;  and  we  should  find  the 
benevolence  and  refinement  of  the  change.  Indeed  the  Oreeks 
were  far  more  religious  and  humane  than  the  Romans.     Homer 

*  Judges  xvi.  34,  29. 
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gmcly  surpasses  VirgU  in  this  spirit  of  seriousness.  The  divine 
interventioiis  and  machines  of  the  latter  are  poetic  conveniences, 
— thoae  of  the  former  are  personal  convictions :  TfAeis  hai  ia  !* 
(jrecians  oould  not  have  sat  without  disgust  and  horror  in  the 
Gtcum.  We  might  presume  that  manners  and  feelings  would 
be  oorrected  by  these  Rules,  as  Horace  sings: 

^^  Qui  ferot  cultus  hominuin  recentum, 

decore 

More  paliestrae.**'f 

In  connection  with  this  design,  it  may  have  been  purposed 
to  maintain  and  establish  this  purer  Mythology.  A  common 
temple  and  object  of  worship  must  have  checked  the  propensity 
tat  new  gods  which  belonged  to  small  and  more  ignorant  tribes. 
BcBeath  the  flattmng  title  of  the  Patron  Deity  of  the  whole  of 
Greeoe»  the  people  were  united  by  the  patriotism  of  religion : 
nmlifi  BX>Mntf.X     ^^^  name  was,  indeed,  Panhellenius ! 

A  kigk  moraliiy^  conMering  its  standardj  was  promoted 
hg  ikese  Games.  So  severe  was  the  law  of  marrij^ige,  that  a 
doabt  of  legitimate  descent  debarred  from  the  ordeal,  Any 
diagFaoe  of  character  was  disqualifying. — Idleness  and  luxury 
were,  by  the  necessary  discipline,  put  under  strict  restraint. 
Chrytostom  states,  that  in  the  Olympic  contests  there  stands  a 
herald  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  Does  any  one  accuse  this  man 
cyf  bemg  a  slave,  a  thief,  or  open  to  the  proof  of  any  evil  deed  ? 
The  candidates  were  led  round  the  whole  line  of  spectators,  their 
fathersy  brothers,  and  relatives,  to  see  whether  any  imputation 
rested  oo  pedigree,  station,  or  character.  Quick-sighted  envy 
tbm  took  its  place,  and  every  vindictive  feeling  had  there  its 
nope:  an  equivocal  repute  had  consequently  little  chance  of 
evasion.  Who  among  the  poets  is  so  pure  as  Pindar?  The 
focDe  was,  withal,  reputed  as  most  holy :  and  the  virtues  were 
ooDsecrated  by  the  sanctions  of  religion.  Somewhat  of  a  self- 
dcfeoce  might  be  operative:  and  Olympia  was  set  up  as  a 
OMinterpoise  by  the  Peloponnesians  against  the  attraction  and 
influeDce  of  Eleusis. 

Tkey  were  intended   to  assist  the  liberty  and   general 
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equfMty  of  that  people,  Dedicated  to  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  all 
'^good  men  and  true^  were  equally  welcome.  Olaucus  the 
ploughman  may  use  his  iron-hand,  which  drove  in  the  coulter, 
as  undisputedly  as  any  sceptred  palm.*  Aristotle  copies  an 
epigram  on  an  Olympian  conqueror,  who  utters  his  own  surprise 
at  being  turned  into  one  from  a  travelling  fishmonger.-|-  The 
crowd  can  vent  loud  execrations  against  a  Hiero,  and  Themis- 
tocles  denounces  him.  But  we  must  distinguish  here.  Who- 
ever  contended  must  be  disciplined  according  to  the  terms 
already  stated.  Now  the  poor  man  could  not  affbrd  this.  In 
the  Memorabilia,  Socrates  says  of  a  master,  who  complains  that 
he  could  not  go  through  his  lacquey^s  fatigues,  ^^  What  a  shame 
for  a  man,  who  has  gone  through  all  his  exercises,  not  to  be 
able  to  bear  as  much  fatigue  as  his  servant  P  This  imjdies 
that  the  servant  had  not  so  been  trained.  Sometimes,  however, 
a  poor  man  was  sent  by  a  state :  if  he  succeeded,  he  obtained 
a  little  independence.  Solon  fixed  the  pension  at  five  bundred 
drachmas :  about  sixteen  pounds  sterling  yearly.  The  chariot- 
race  was  the  most  aristocratical  distinction.  Its  expensiveness 
oonfined  it  to  the  wealthy.  Aristophanes  speaks  of  it  as  showing 
the  pride,  and  proving  the  ruin,  of  the  Athenian  youth.J 

These  Gamea  tvere  of  the  greatest  me  for  the  purpoae 
of  Chronology,  Until  this  Calendar  was  invented,  secular  his- 
tory  continued  an  entangled  web.  This  gives  a  great  precision. 
Only  one  omission  occurred  of  the  victor^s  namc  in  eight  hun- 
dred  and  forty-four  years.  AII  this  was  notable.  It  depended 
on  no  mysterious  tablets,  like  the  private  registers  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs.  It  may  seem  strange  to  date  from  the  hard  blows  of 
the  stadium,  to  call  the  world  to  time  at  the  moment  you  thu9 
call  the  boxer.  A  frolic  mind  might  find  amusement  in  its 
improbability, — as  the  poor  plaintiff  at  a  London  Police  Offioe 
lately  exclaimed  that  the  blow  which  he  received  from  the  pri- 
soner,  had  almost  knocked  him  into  the  next  week :  Scaliger,§ 
Usher,  and  Newton,  however,  are  profuse  in  acknowledging  their 
importance.     And  in  Olympia  were  the  roUs  of  all  treaties  and 

•  Paus  :  vi.  10.  f  Rhet :   192.  t  l^^nt. 

§  De  Emendatione  Temporum,  p.  36. 
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histories.  They  were  aLBo  engraTen  on  pillars  raised  for  that 
purpoae.  In  tbe  peace  between  the  Athenians,  Argives,  and 
MaDtiiieans,  while  its  artides  were  inscribed  in  the  capital  of 

state,  ^  they  were  to  erect  jointly,  by  way  of  a  memorial,  a 
odumn  at  Olympia,  at  the  then  approaching  games.*"* 

T%ef0  Games  smt  back  io  their  own  countries  many  a 
wmn  wko  would  never  hate  been  appreciated  but  for  this  high 
etomp  of  approval.  Greatness  owes  much  to  occasion,  and 
wants  m  theatre.  Here  was  test  whicb  had  often  elicited  the 
naster-mind.  Here  a  fame  might  be  acquired  which  was 
icilected  upon  others,  and  upon  posterity.  Cities  were  proud 
ci  the  hero,  and  his  assodated  name  flung  around  them  a 
newer  splendour.  Ortygia,  Himera,  Agrigentum,  were  so 
csmoUed.  Olympia,  thus,  stood  related  to  the  dvilised  world, 
-— a  thofusand  eyes  brightened,  and  a  thousand  hearts  beat 
qiiick,  at  its  sound,— and  it  seemed  every  where  present,  just 
aa  Alpheus  was  fabled  by  submarine  passage  to  spring  up  in 
Amhusa. 

^  Qnot  Eloi  doffliim  raducit 
Palnui  ctttortei  pugUemve  equnmque 
Didt,  et  centum  potiore  tignis 
Munere  donaL**'f 

7%et0  Games  were  of  the  greateat  valtte  in  reatraining 
emd  directing  ambition.  In  a  country  comparativdy  small,  and 
«DODg  its  many  rival  states,  the  presence  of  so  much  heroic 
spirit  might  have  proved  fatal  to  liberty,  and  been  tempted  to 
war  against  itself.  Here  was  always  the  staff  and  skeleton  of 
a  mighty  army,  and  here  might  have  idled  its  proper  chiefs. 
But  bere,  too,  was  constant  muster  and  emprise.  To  stand  well 
amoiig  his  oompatriots,  and  still  more  to  surpass  them,  the 
abkst  general  must  continue  his  exerdses  of  skill  and  strength. 
And  to  win  the  peaceful  olive  of  the  course  was  almost  as 
hooourable  as  to  gather  the  laurds  of  the  fidd.  Ambition, 
thcfcfore,  fretted  not,  nor  did  treason  lurk.  The  fiercest  mar- 
tial  temper  was  ready  to  strike  the  invader,  and  in  the  mean- 
iriiile  found  ample  scope  and  reward  in  the  competitions  of 

*  ThucTd :  Ub.  y.  t  Hor :  C«rm ;  iv.  2* 
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peace.  Thus  were  the  greatest  captaiDS  ewer  prepared,  ^^  atrain- 
ing  upon  the  start,^  and  ever  saved  from  intestine  feud,  <^  guilt* 
less  of  their  country^s  blood.^  How  TuUy  warms  when  he 
speaks  of  Athens  and  her  rewards !  ^^  Quas  ego  vidi  Atheiiii ! 
quas  aliis  in  urbibus  GrsBciae !  quas  res  divinas  talibus  intti» 
tutas  viris !  quos  oantus !  quae  carmina !  prope  ad  immortalitads 
et  religionon  et  memoriam  consecrantur.**^* 

In  some  respects  Olympia  may  fall  below  the  dvilisatioD  of 
soenes  more  contiguous  to  us.  A  good  deal  of  information  may 
be  collected  conceming  it.  .  But  we  read  not  of  its  jodcey 
dub.  It  had  no  betting  rooms.  Its  founder,  Hercules,  nevcr 
swore  but  once  in  his  life.*f*  It  was  annoyed  by  histories  and 
poems !  How  inferior  in  taste  to  the  modem  spectade !  Tbey 
called  themselves  at^rox^ij  but  thought  not  that  they»  like 
the  present  generaticm,  belonged  to  the  turf.  Much  nearer  the 
Levant  than  ourselveS)  they  little  foresaw  that  levanting  was 
the  phrase  for  sbifting  every  unpleasant  obligatioo.  Their 
faint  outline  is  gloriously  completed !  Gould  they  look  od  the 
dreadly  stem  morality  with  whidi  these  things  are  oonducted 
now  !  It  would  have  done  a  nobly-sandaled  Athenian  good  to 
have  seen  the  boot  of  this  age  on  legs  equally  black,  with  it 
on  or  ofF!  It  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  sixteen  caituries 
have  given  the  recent  candidate  for  fame  a  great  advantage '. 
Some  other  matters  have  been  considered  favourable  to  know* 
ledge  and  moral  improvement !  Yet  allowing  every  exception, 
may  we  not,  without  violation  of  justice  or  gaierosity,  soora 
the  poor  attempts  of  Olympia  amidst  the  lustre  of  virtue  and 
the  blaze  of  intelligence,-«*«the-  literature,— <the  decorum»— •the 
romance,  which  distinguish  a  British  Gourse?  Alphetis,  thy 
wave  was  classic  once— -yield  thee  at  last  to  the  triumpbs  of 
the,  — *  DoN  !  When  will  nations  see  their  policy,  ai|d  bone 
negodate  their  disputes;  and  Chronology,  leaming  her  true 
secret  of  accuracy,  write  her  qpochs  by  the  St.  Legers? 

There  was  great  inconvenience  experienced  from  the  heat 
and  consequent  thirst.  ^lian  observes,  in  the  dghteenth  chapl^ 
of  his  fourteenth  book  of  the  Various  History,  that  *<  a  Chian 

*  Pra  Annlo  Milone.         f  Plutarch.— .Roman  Qaeitions,  2& 
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thraiteiied  not  to  put  a  aervant  with  whom  he  was  angry  into 
the  mill  but  to  carry  him  to  Olympia;  thinking  it  a  greater 
puniahiiieDt  to  stand  a  spectator  there  in  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
•on  tban  to  be  employed  in  the  most  servile  labour.*"  Ludan, 
in  hia  Life*8  End  of  Peregrinus,  strongly  censures  him  for  abu- 
■Dg  tbe  noble  Herodes  who  had  constructed  an  aqueduct  to 
(Mympia  at  his  own  expense,  *^  that  the  spectators  of  the  gamet 
mi^ki  no  kmger  perish  by  thirst.'^ 

These  sports,  being  Pagan  rites,   were  always  roost  dis- 

pliaring  and  abhorrent  to  the  Jews.     Antiochus  Epiphanes  by 

this  means  seduced  many  of  that  people  to  idolatry :  "  where- 

opan  they  built  a  phux  of  exercise  at  Jerusalem,  according  to 

che  customa  of  the  heathen.'"*    Josephus  reprobates  the  conduct 

of  Hefod  in  establishing  solemn  games  every  five  years,  in 

whach  he  imitated  whatever  was  most  costly  and  magnificent  in 

die  tbows  of  other  nations.'!*     The  Christians,  by  absenting 

ves  finom  these  rites,  and  similar  one^,  and  protesting 

them,  oflten  secured  their  martyrdom.     The  Romans 

did  not  think  it  honourable  to  contend  in  person, — a  senator 

«oald  have  been  diignoed  by  an  appearance  in  the  scene,— 

the  Etcmal  dty  wept  to  witness  Nero, — ^that  butcher-mime,— 

Rtening  in  the  chariot  which  had  bome  the  form,  and  sig- 

aalised  the  triumph,  of  Augustus,  crowned  as  a  pugilist :  and 

Hatiryifij  tbe  renovator  of  Oreece,  gained  no  favour  with  his 

pttridan  peers  and  valiant  fellow-soldiers,  when  it  was  reported 

diit  he  had  walked,  in  the  habit  of  an  Agonothetes,  along  the 

(MjBpic  course. 

Ciccro,  with  the  keen  observation  which  distinguishes  him, 
tniits  very  doubtingly  the  boasted  claims  of  the  athletae  to 
vikmr  and  endurance.  He  compares  such  rude  virtues  with  his 
Bstive  gladiators,  and  appears  to  give  them  the  preference. 
'^Qois  mediocris  gladiator  ingemuit?  Quis  vultum  mutavit 
Bnquam  ?  Quis  non  modo  stetit,  verum  etiam  decubiit  tur- 
piter  ?     Quis,  cum  decubuisset,  ferrum  recipere  jussus,  collum 

mtraxit?*'^ 

*  1  Maccabcet  L  4.  f  Joscphut,  lib  xv.  c.  & 

X  Tatcul  I  Quct  X  Ub.  ii. 
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Hastening  to  a  conclusion,  we  may  endeavour  to  imagiue 
the  scene.  The  fifth  year  opens,  long  expected,  anxiously 
awaited,  the  crisis  of  hope  to  tens  of  thousands.  Mcmths  have 
witnessed  a  strange  alteration  in  the  manners  and  features  of  the 
people.  The  schools  of  exercise  have  been  crowded.  Youths 
dilate  themselves  with  aspiring  ambition.  Mirth  has  laughed 
jocundly  through  the  land. 

^*"  Carriculo  pulverem  Olympiacura 
Collegisse  juvat :  metaque  fervidis 
Evitata  rotiSy  palmaque  nobilis 
Terrarum  Dominos  evehit  ad  Deos.*** 

The  high-roads  are  filled  with  equipage, — and  many  a  way- 
farer  of  different  costume  and  complexion  travels  onward  from 
afar.  Now  and  then  a  king  rushes  by.  Along  the  green-sward 
paths  and  lanes,  thc  populace  with  curious  looks,  and  ooca* 
sionally  with  fescennine  banterings,  make  their  way.  The  Sea 
is  but  a  bridge  of  boats  firom  isle  and  mainland.  Cyllene,  the 
port  of  Olympia,  hails  and  moors  ship  after  ship.  Pavilions  are 
pitched  on  every  side,— canvas  cities  have  grown  in  a  few  hours 
from  the  earth.  The  baths,  the  sudatories,  are  all  prepared. 
Pisa  resounds  with  chastened  revelry.  The  Stadium  has  been 
newly  laid.  Arrival  is  announced  upon  arrival. .  The  Hippo- 
drome  echoes  with  the  neighing  of  the  fiery  steeds.  The  winged 
or  brawny  combatants  walk  abroad  with  looks  of  elation  and 
defiance.  Nations,  lately  in  arms  against  each  other,  embrace. 
'H^here  is  but  one  country, — it  is  Greece:  there  is  but  ooe 
renown, — ^it  is  to  be  a  Grecian.  The  silver  disk  now  peers  above 
the  horizon,  the  moon^^s  full  orb  is  seen,  and  a  new  Olympiad 
has  arisen !  The  welkin  rings  with  acclamation,  the  trumpets 
wind  their  congratulatory  flourish,  every  altar  sends  up  its  flame 
of  sacrifice,  and  the  bending  multitude  breathe  their  vow  ! 

The  dawn  has  broken  !  The  throng  hangs  upon  the  Cro- 
nian  steep,  cut  as  in  an  amphitheatric  form !  Tier  rises  above 
tier  !  The  mountain  lives !  The  course  is  arranged  !  The 
lists  are  prepared  !  Altis  is  bathed  in  moming  dew  !  Temple 
and  portico  glisten  in  the  early  light ! 

*  Hor :  Cann  :  i.  1. 
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**TIm  GredAB  youthi  are  full  ot  quality, 
Thcy  *re  loTing,  well  composed,  with  gifts  of  nature  flowing, 
And  twelling  o*er  with  arts  and  exercise. 


««• 


Let  118  witness  the  entrance  of  a  few  of  the  personages,  and 
oo  ane  must  blame  us  if  we  group  together  in  one  scene  and  upon 
day,  tbem  who  would  have  been  co-existent,  if  they  had 
been  bom  some  hundred  years  distant  from  each  other.  It 
is  truly  hard  if  they  **  will  not  come  when  we  do  call  to  them^  : 
it  ia  unreaaonable  if  they  will  not  grace  the  only  Olympic  occa- 
aoD  it  ifl  in  our  power  to  attend. 

— ^Here  comes  Milo,  the  dread  of  combatants,  and  the  dread 
of  liooa  too,  if  the  oak,  he  made  gape,  had  not  closed  upon  him. 
What !  Theagenes  here?  One  thousand  four  hundred  crowns,-|- 
ilraidy  acquired,  might  surely  sate  his  ambition.  Now  Oreek 
OHCts  Oreek^ — there  cannot  fail  to  be  the  tug  of  war  ! 

-^There  is  a  sudden  awe  which  smites  the  assembly.  No 
onmmm  man  apprciaches.  The  multitude  gives  way.  It  is  Py- 
thagofas.  Years  have  passed  since  he  stood  here  before,  when 
bot  leTenteen  he  wrestled  with  the  strongest  men.  Strange 
mmours  are  current.  He  is  scarcely  deemed  a  mortal  now.  It 
it  vhii|iered  that  he  has  lived  buried  in  the  earth.  His  wisdom 
n  of  hi^  repute.  Hark  !  the  shout !  The  tvise !  The  wise  ! 
Uake  room  for  the  wise!  How  meekly  he  acknowledges  the 
pitudit,  and  disclaims  aught  of  title  save  that  of  the  lover  of 
viidom  I  Yooder  is,  however,  a  little  knot  of  inquisitive  faces, 
"-•thar  looks  bespeak  incredulity, — and  I  overhear  a  remark 
tbout  hifl  mother  daily  visiting  his  subterranean  abode,  and 
looking  wdl  aftor  his  comfort !  Prying  somewhat  closer  at  him, 
there  is  a  stolen  glance  which  betrays  a  little  acting,  and  might 
niae  tbe  suspicion  of  a  little  dissimulation.  As  to  his  golden 
thigh,  it  is  an  unworthy  trick :  a  tinsel  greave  which,  ever  and 
■ui,  he  tums  to  the  sun  ! 

— What  means  that  general  shout !  It  is  Alcibiades, — 
that  iooonsistency  of  qualities, — that  impar  sibi, — so  proud, 
■o  abject, — so  fierce,  so  gentle, — the  patriot,  the  traitor, — the 
pattem  of  fashion,  the  idol  of  the  rabble, — the  favourite  pupil 

*  Shaks :  Troi :  and  CreM :  t  P^us  :  ii.  103. 
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of  sages,  the  rake  in  every  purlieu  of  infamy, — ^beautiful  as 
a  grace,  iii  bearing  a  hero, — ^his  chariot-race  is  won  !  He  has 
entered  seven,— and  the  first,  the  ^Bcond,  and  the  fourth  prizes 
are  his  due.  How  gallantly  he  led  them !  How  like  meteors 
they  flashed  along  !  How  vaulted  they  towards  the  goal !  The 
more  vulgar  are  vociferous,  for  it  has  just  been  newsed  abroad 
that  he  means  to  feast  the  whole  assembly  with  the  remnants  of 
the  hundred  victims  he  has  ofTered  in  sacrifice  ! 

— It  is  a  stirring  strain  !  Whence  resounds  it  ?  Tyrtaeus 
strikes  his  lightning  notes !  They  smite  the  soul  to  all  its 
power  of  rage !  But  the  quick  anapsests  of  war  are  foUowed 
by  gentler  modulations.  Timotheus  breathes  through  his  flute 
a  lay  of  love  and  woe. 

— From  where  the  Arcadians  principally  sit,  began  that 
acclamation  which  now  bursts  from  all.  They  were  the  first  to 
espy  and  hail  their  champion  and  liberator.  How  calmly  steps 
on  Epaminondas,  yet  now  not  more  composed  than  when  he 
issued  his  dying  orders  with  the  javelin  quivering  in  his 
breast !  The  Spartans  do  not  seem  very  hearty,  methinks,  in 
their  cheers ! 

— Himera !  Thou  hast  a  joyous  tale  to  hear !  How  wiU 
thy  streets  ring  again,  and  thy  battlements  be  crowded,  when 
Grison  retums  to  thee,  the  third  time  victor  in  the  running 
course ! 

— Who  has  thy  right  to  gaze  around,  immortal  Phidias  ? 
Thine  are  bloodless  triumphs  !  Dome,  pediment,  colunm,  statue, 
mark  thy  triumphs !  Hyperborean  lands  shall  cherish  thy 
fame,  when  scarcely  a  trace  of  thy  productions  shall  be  found  in 
thine  own  ! 

— ^The  friend  of  freedom  must  be  welcome  here.  The  hero 
of  Artemisium  and  Salamis,  the  name  of  Themistocles  flies  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  He  does  not,  however,  seem  in  the  best 
humour  !  He  is  talking  with  Lysias.  We  see  at  once  the 
subject  of  his  conversation  with  the  orator.  How  he  scowls 
ujxm  the  Syracusan  king! 

— Did  you  ever  see  Plato  before  ?  How  then  the  divine 
ilrtNunor  sur()asscs  your  every  anticipation  !     That  brow, — that 
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iiinken  eye  as  if  introyerted, — the  raDture  of  that  uplifted  expresi^ 
ttOD^— the  cafan  of  that  inward  depth, — it  is  ahnost  strange  that 
he  has  left  his  grove  for  this  noisy  tunnoil.  But  it  is  stranger 
iCQl  to  leam  that  in  youth  he  was  a  capital  wrestler,  and 
woD  goodly  wreaths  of  laurel  and  pine  at  Pytho  and  the 
lachmus.  Something  of  a  youthful  remembrance  must  have 
biDiight  faim  to  Elis. 

— Aristides  deserves  this  enthusiastic  reception.  If  the 
oitniciam  were  now  to  be  passed  through  these  myriad  hands, 
m  tbere  envy  left  to  indict  him  because  all  men  call  him  just  ? 
Tlie  Jnst,  at  last,  has  justice. 

— ^Another  waft  of  music  lulls  the  tumult  of  the  people: 
SifDoiikles  appears  with  an  eight-stringed  harp  !  He  chants  his 
own  aongs.  He  leads  along  the  course  the  choirs  whom  he  has 
tndned.  AII  is  hushed  to  this  Melicertes,  and  all  feel  the 
hooeyed-warbling  of  his  voice  and  wire. 

— ^Diogenes  has  rolled  his  kennel  hither !  The  biting  jest 
will  Dot  be  spared  !  The  Rhodians  are  proud  for  their  rich 
Mire!  The  Laced»monians  are  proud  for  their  coarse  apparel  ! 
What  a  hyaena  laugh  he  has  !* 

— He  could  not  die  without  seeing  it  once  more !  By  easy 
Mages  they  have  bome  him  from  Syracuse.  Timoleon  is  noble 
in  his  bearing,  though  carried  on  a  couch.  The  Corinthians  are 
proud  of  their  countryman, — ^but  the  Syracusans  are  grateful  to 
thor  deliverer,  and  resolve  that  his  bones  shall  be  laid  in  the 
Bould  of  the  land  which  has  adopted  him,  and  declared  him  its 
own.  Many  a  head  bends,  many  a  tear  falls,  as  his  living  bier 
panesoD. 

— Olympius,  Olympius !  is  the  cry.  Who  pretends  to 
fuch  a  name?  Pericles, — the  magnificent,  the  polished,  the 
proftifle,— Athens  his  monument,  Oreece  his  worshipper, — for 
fais  fame  in  these  lists,  for  resemblance  to  this  divinity,  they 
to  him  the  name !     He  takes  his  place  on  the  stadium, 

will  have  a  throw !     The  wrestler  who  contests  with  him 

vanquishes  him  now.     How  proud  he  is  of  conquering 

!     Ere,  however,  he  can  look  around  him,  the  defcated 

•  iElian_Var :  Hist :  lit>.  ix.  34. 
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warrior  has,  by  his  persuasive  eloquence,  convinced  the  people 
that  instead  of  being  defeated  he  has  really  won  1 

— On  what  is  Clisthenes  haranguing  the  aasemUy?  He 
certainly  is  advancing  something  strange  and  novel  I  He  is  pro- 
mising  the  worthiest  candidate  who  will  come  to  Sycion  within 
sixty  days,  and  stand  the  trial  of  hardy  exercises  for  a  year, 
his  daughter  Agarista.  If  any  dancer  attempts,  he  will  be 
disappointed  ! 

— Is  this  a  prince  with  his  golden  crown  ?  He  has  wielded 
a  mightier  mastery  than  monarch  ever  knew.  The  throne  oi 
Macedon  has  quailed  before  it.  It  is  he !  Who  can  mistake 
Demosthenes, — that  cynic  look,  that  ardent  rolling  eye,  that 
indescribably  scomful  chin, — ^with  all  that  power  which  sleepe 
only  to  redouble  itself  .'^  The  runaway  is  forgiven  while  the 
orator  is  adored  ! 

— Hail  to  the  chieftain,  helmed  and  with  warrior  plume ! 
Yet  mild  in  look,  we  should  believe  his  noble  countenance 
reflective  of  more  philosophic  thought  than  cruel  courage !  -  Xe- 
nophon,  though  living  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Scyllos,  for 
quiet  and  contemplation, — composing  memoirs  of  Socrates,— 
cannot  restrain  himself,  and  the  Captain  of  the  Retreat  is  more 
loudly  greeted  than  many  a  leader  of  successful  fight ! 

— This  good  man  seems  much  out  of  his  place.  He  stum- 
bles  at  every  step.  He  is  perfectly*  abstracted.  Yet  how  he 
gazed  on  the  csestus  and  the  darting !  Archimedes  sees  not  the 
general  smile.  He  is  contriving  the  iron  hmid  which  afterwards 
dashed  mailed  phalanxes  to  the  ground,  and  armed  trieremes 
beneath  the  wave;  and  thc  catapults  and  balistae  by  which  he 
could  shower  spears  upon  his  country^^s  foes.  It  is  very  well, 
however,  that  he  does  not  cry  out  Eu^jjxa  here,  for  he  is  quite 
lost  himself. 

— Aristotle  walks  along  the  course.  Why  should  he  aflect  a 
foppery  of  dress  ?  Who,  in  looking  on  such  a  man,  6ares  for  the 
style  of  his  tunic  and  the  trim  of  his  sandal  ?  But  gaze  upon 
that  form,  and  you  will  forgive  it  all.  He  is  Reason,  personified. 
Conqueror  never  carried  with  him  such  a  port  and  air  of  dcNni« 
nion.     He  seems  to  predestine  his  long  and  mighty  rule.     King- 
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rifle  before  his  eye  which  his  ambitious  pupil  could  never 
ooaciaer,  or  having  oonquered  oould  not  retain, — ^yet  they  yield 
lo  Che  Stagirite  in  vassal  subjection  and  indissoluble  allegiance  ! 
A  new  noCation  of  ages  shall  commence,  ei^teen  centuries  may 
away  of  it,  but  his  Ratiodnative  rod  still  holds  sway. 
-— This  doud  of  dust  bespeaks  some  adventurous  chario- 
As  it  diisipates,  we  mark  his  skill.  How  perfectly  he 
keeps  his  track.  But  will  Anniceris  never  remanber  what  the 
Sage  of  Academe  said  to  him  when  he  achieved  his  present  feat 
flCiD  more  ngnally  around  the  Orove? 

— It  was  a  fEdse  report.  It  was  not  likely  that  the  Hero  of 
90  mmj  figfats  should  commit  himself  to  the  equality  of  these 
CDeoanters.  But  there  was  some  foundation  for  it.  Alexander 
htm  been  beard  to  say,  **  Oive  me  kings  for  my  competitors,  and 
I  will  cootend  at  Olympia.^ 

— ^This  Painter  bears  a  picture  which  has  gained  the  prize. 
It  is  Timaothes  I  You  may  suppose  it  is  the  Iphegenia,  bound 
to  tlie  altar  of  Aulis,  while  Atrides  averts  his  face.  No, — ^that 
ifl  BoC  a  theme  for  this  contention  !  It  is  the  rage  of  Ajax  when 
he  ia  denied  the  arms  of  Achilles. 

— Socrates  is  now  old.  But  he  has  always  admired  these 
Ksts,  though  he  has  not  grappled  in  them.  His  love  of  sculp- 
ture,  a  hereditary  passion,  makes  this  place  of  resort  a  rich 
ddigfat.  Wanrior  he  has  been  in  more  serious  fields,  as  some  of 
Ut  RKued  friends  can  tell.  His  physiognomy  is  still  heavy  and 
KMuaL,— but  a  ray  of  divinity  is  sleeping  there.  Virtue  finds 
b  dbat  tongue  her  speech,  and  Intellect  in  that  eye  her  throne. 
An,  mre  m  sophist  here  and  there,  do  him  reverence.  He  has 
•ttcnded  for  the  last  time.  But  so  full  is  he  of  the  scene,  that 
■ooD  after  his  Judges  call  upon  him,  according  to  the 
to  say  what  should  be  his  fate,  he  cries,  ^*  Let  me  be 
kgjpH  aC  tbe  public  expense  the  remaining  days  of  my  life  in  the 
PrjtsDeum,  a  honour  I  far  more  deserve  than  the  victors  of  the 
Olyvpic  Games.^ 

— Who  approaches  with  all  this  retinue?  It  is  a  sim- 
puiiy  aod  obeequious  train.  Timon  is  profuse  in  his  gifts. 
Be  teatten  them  like  a  kingly  largess.     The  thousand  smiles 
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around  him  seem  to  wreathe  upon  his  face.  Is  he  truly  bene- 
volent  ?  Is  he  quite  sincere  P  Wliat  if  power  should  fail  him  ? 
What  if  flattery  should  no  more  caress?  There  are  certain 
lines  and  expressions,  already  formed  in  that  countenance,  which 
would  serve  and  indicate  a  man-hater  ! 

— You  must  not  suppose  that  these  Games  affbrd  no  amuse- 
ment  and  allow  no  jest.  ^neas  laughs  at  the  sorry  figure  and 
plight  of  Nisus.  The  Orecian  camp  cannot  but  be  merry  at  the 
expense  of  the  begrimed  Oileus.  Aristophanes  is  therefore  here. 
He  is  finding  point,  if  not  venom,  for  some  future  sting.  But 
his  wit  is  always  patriotic,  and  instead  of  being  the  mummer,  he 
is  the  satirist  for  the  sake  of  philosophy,  freedom,  and  law, 
Much  racy,  and  some  crabbed,  humour  escapes  him  now. 

— It  had  been  well  if  nothing  had  arisen  to  shade  this 
joyance  and  diversion !  The  three  sons  of  Diagoras  have  just 
obtained  the  olive  each  !  The  father  presses  towards  them ! 
The  vast  assembly  rise  spontaneously  to  oongratulate  him,  and 
honour  the  parent  of  the  conquerors  more  than  the  conquerors 
themselves.  They  approve  the  preference.  Catching  the  sym- 
pathy,  they  lift  him  in  their  arms  !  They  bear  him  round  the 
course !  It  is  an  intoxication  of  joy  too  potent  for  decrepit 
strength  and  exhausted  life, — ^his  head  falls  back  on  the  shoulder 
of  his  eldest  bom, — ^he  has  expired ! 

— And  now  that  the  shadows  of  the  evening  come  down  from 
the  mountains  and  steal  along  the  vaUeys  of  Elis,  how  easy  is 
it  to  imagine  that  awful  forms  of  the  mighty  dead  are  re-visiting 
the  scenes  of  their  former  contention  and  meed !  ^  The  Idean 
Dactyli  bind  up  their  priestly  robes,  and  seem  once  more  to 
disport  themselves.  How  Agamemnon  stalks  along !  The  fleet 
racer  who  rushed  past  us  must  be  Achilles !  That  bearded  Sage 
can  only  be  Lycurgus  !  Coroebus  stands  like  old  Time,  and 
raises  high  a  dial  on  which  ages  may  count  themselves !  Is 
not  this  Leonidas,  scarred  with  a  hundred  wounds  ? — The 
Demigods  descend  upon  the  scene.  Hercules  stands  forth  great^ 
noble,  powerful,  with  a  refinement  of  heaven  around  him.  The 
Dioscuri  bend  from  their  stars,  and  look  complacently  on  the 
spot  where  their  triiimphs  were  achieved. — The  Immortals  have 
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hither  Moofped  their  flight.  Apollo,  with  harp  and  sun-fillet, 
muaes  OTer  other  times.  Jove  visits  his  temple,  and  propitiously 
r^ards  a  nation  which  so  rapturously  adores  his  patronage  of 
hospitalitj  and  freedom ! — But  the  apparitions  are  no  more  ! 

Qne  scene  only  more  must  we  visit.  The  victors  are  to  be 
£easted  in  the  banquetting  room  of  the  Prytaneum !  Pass  by 
tbe  Vestal  shrine,  and*  enter  it.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  most 
Oredan  feasts  to  which  the  guests  brought  their  own  provisions, 
thia  was,  according  to  Plutarch,  a  Pindaric  or  a  common  board. 
About  tbe  cates  and  viands  all  we  may  hope  is  that,  in  newspaper 
phrmse  oommemorative  of  such  things,  they  reflected  infinUe 
credit  od  the  worthy  hosts.  One  point  we  know, — ^^a  cook 
Crom  Elis,^— was  a  proverb  for  a  gastronome.  Literature  was 
Dot  forgotten.  Aulus  Oellius  quotes  from  Marcus  Varro, — 
''During  the  entertainment,  it  is  not  every  thing  that  should 
ht  read,  but  such  as  are  at  the  same  time  useful  and  delightful.^ 
Pindar  b  there,  the  songster  of  the  Ghunes.  AII  caress  him  ! — 
Music  reigns  in  this  festal  hour, — 

^  DapibUB  supremi 
Grau  testudo  Jovis.*^ 
Itis, 

^  The  Doriaxi  mood, 
Of  fltttes  and  soft  recorders, 

Sttch  as  raised , 
To  beigbt  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle,  and  instead  of  rage 
Deliberate  valour  breathed.** 

Tbey  have  resolved  that  Pindar  shaU  sing  one  of  his  cele- 
brated  hymns,  and  loud  are  the  plaudits  as  he  obeys.  What  a 
dream  of  inspiration  mantles  on  his  brow  !  What  a  thrill  comes 
from  the  chords  the  moment  his  hand  approaches  them  !  How 
the  wings  of  his  soul  stir  and  dispread  and  make  themselves 
heard !  With  how  deep  a  sympathy  do  they  listen,  and  with 
what  acclaims  they  reward  the  strain ! 

Aak  jou,  mj  soul,  what  things  excel  ? 
Beautj,  life,  musiei  are  where  fountains  well. 
Gold,  which  creates  a  greatness,  {tom  thc  mincs 
Likc  fire  from  night,  all  other  wealth  outshinc». 

*Hor:   Carm:   i.  32. 
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Search  the  wide  range  of  iBther*8  ambient  fieldt 
How  every  star  to  the  Day-orb  must  jrield. 
Pre-eminent  are  these  !     But  so  transcends 
The  Olympic  Course  whate*er  its  like  pretends  ! 
Inspiring  Urth-place  of  immortal  song 
Which  swells  to  Jove  in  numbers  clear  and  strong, — 
Where  well-skilled  minstrels  lavish  noble  verae 
Which  they  at  Hiero^s  bounteous  Court  rehearse ! 
Hiero  who  rightful  power  and  law  maintains 
0*er  Sici1y*8  wide  flock-depasturtng  plains, — 
Which  though  each  precioua  lovely  plant  embowersy 
He  only  cares  to  gather  virtue*8  flowers. 
Master  is  He  of  thc  renowned  Lyre, 
The  noblest  instrument  of  all  the  quire^ — 
Such  as  we  often  strike  around  the  board 
Of  that  endeared  Host  and  patron  Lord. 

But  now  the  Dorian  testudo  bring, — 

Though  rude  its  shape; — ^from  its  harmonious  string 

Shall  vibrate  through  the  mind  each  pleasant  theme 

Of  Pisa's  hippodrome  and  Alpheus*  stream, 

*Long  which  ungoaded  Pherenicos  flew, 

And  blent  its  fame  with  its  own  sovereign*8  due, — 

The  Sjrracusan  !     Chivalry*8  proud  light ! 

Whose  blaze  of  glory  now  attains  its  height, 

And  brightest  bums  upon  the  very  shore 

Where  Lydian  Pelops  disembarked  of  yore 

The  Hero-Colony  !     Strange  tales  of  ruth 

Now  open  in  the  past, — despite  of  truth,— 

How  mighty  Neptune  loved  him,  Whose  sea-girth 

Binds  all  the  nations  of  this  heaving  earth, — 

When  Gentlest  Fate  subdued  the  cauldron*B  strife, 

And  gave  those  mangled  members  back  to  life, 

And  he,  who  was  for  viands  loathed  prepared, 

His  ivory  shoulder  in  these  Contests  bared ! 

Enough, — we  venture  idly  when  we  guess 

These  mytbic  stories  through  their  painted  dress  I* 

But  the  bard  has  grown  too  serious  for  his  convivial  audi- 
tors,  and  they  require  a  change  of  lay.  Courteously  he  invites 
their  choice.  The  cry  is,  the  Graces,  the  Graces !  No 
Thamyris,  but  Pindar ! 

Where,  soft  whispering  through  its  reeds, 
Bright  Cephisus  pours  its  wave,— 

•Olym:  i. 
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Wbore  Toain  free  the  gloasy  steedsr— 

Tbere  l»  found  Your  haunted  Cave, 
Queens  o(  rich  Orchomenos, 

Guardians  of  old  Minjra*s  line, — 
Ye  all  Taried  fiune  engross, — 

To  my  humble  prayer  ineline  ! 

All  of  fldr  aiid  iweet  besprint 

*Moiig  ufl  mortali  here  below,—- 
¥Flsdom,  beauty,  valour  dint, 

From  your  genial  influence  flow. 
What  without  Their  tutelage 

Peital  aong  and  ballowed  rite  ? 
Godfl  their  flenricefl  engage, 

And  to  glorioufl  thrones  invite  ! 

Pbiabttfl,  of  the  golden  bow, 

Liftfl  them  neareflt  to  hia  seat, 
While  they  bend  in  reverence  low 

At  the  etemal  Monarch*8  feet. 
O  Aglaia,  moet  revered  ! 

Carolling,  blithe,  Eaphroeyne ! 
And  Tlialia,  song-endeared ! 

Higheet  Jove*8  blest  Progeny  : — 

8ee  my  song  ascend  aloA  ! 

Lydian  measure  is  my  aim  ! 
Deeply  mufled,  high  let  it  waft 

Of  Aflophfcufl  the  fame ! 
Minya  conquers  in  her  lon, — 

He  rcturnfl  with  olive  crown*d,^ — 
By  Your  fkvour  he  has  won, — 

Wake  ye  Bchoefl  !   wide  rebound — 

Pierce  to  Proflerpine*fl  dark  dome, 

Tell  the  father*fl  blesfled  shade 
That  hifl  child  hath  overcome 

In  the  Coone  of  Pifla*fl  glade :— 
Thal  the  youthftil  Athlete  there 

Gained  the  wreath  which  never  diea, 
Binding  in  hifl  clustering  hair, 

Plumefl  which  bear  him  to  the  skiefl  !* 

Though  no  aquatic  exercises  have  taken  place  within  the 
fttiict  rule  of  the  preaent  Oamcs,  yet  a  Regatta  will  soon  be 
tfdcbrated  at  Sunium.     Then  is  the  time  for  jeKts.     A  trierarch 

•  Olym  :  xiv. 
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will  spend  iifteen  minae  on  the  chase.  And  when  a  poor  rower 
falls  overboard,  little  is  laughter  restrained  at  him,  ^^salsos 
removentem  pectore  fluctus.'" 

A  controversy  has  arisen  conceming  the  claims  of  the  three 
great  Tragic  bards.  It  is  settled  that  the  compositions  of 
j^schylus  may  be  compared  to  Cyclopean  Architecture,  pon- 
derous,  wild,  and  typic :  that  those  of  Sophocles  resemble  a 
Temple,  perfected  in  solemn  proportions  and  fiUed  with  awful 
cries :  while  those  of  Euripides  remind  us  of  a  Home  sacred  as 
Penates  can  make  it,  yet  wanting  no  tendemess  that  wife  and 
child  can  gather  round  its  hearth. 

The  flowing  goblets  once  more  go  round,  and  having  drunk 
to  the  nine  Muses  in  three  times  three,  they  invoke  the  glory  of 
the  next  Olympiad,  and  entreat  a  happy  reunion  then  ! 


MHiere  is  Olympia  now  ?  There  still  blows  the  olive, — 
Cronion  still  lifts  its  heap :  but  the  very  olive  is  stunted,  and 
instead  of  the  mountain  there  is  a  mound.  The  name  is  forgot- 
ten,  and  Antilalla  only  heard.  The  Carbon  creeps  where  once 
Alpheus  flowed.  All  is  drearily  still  where  nations  shouted ! 
AU  is  well-nigh  depopulated  where  kingdoms  threw  forth  their 
swarms !  Where  is  the  revel-cheerfulness,  the  high-souled 
valour,  now  ?  It  was  life  in  its  most  compressed  energy  and 
intensity, — ^it  is  death  in  its  deepest,  coldest,  gloom.  The 
real  barbarian  has  been  there,  rifling  earth^s  fairest  portioD, 
destroying  man^s  noblest  race.  We  have  little  to  regret  that 
the  Olympics  survive  but  as  a  tale  of  wonder  and  romance. 
Better  institutions  have  risen,  though  not  there :  nobler  feelings 
are  enkindled.  Well  may  we  rejoice  that  such  things  are  now 
regarded  as  the  sports  of  that  childhood  which  has  grown  in 
wisdom  and  stature  up  to  the  present  age.  Let  us  hope  that  a 
country  so  lovely  may  not  be  abandoned  to  perpetual  desola- 
tions :  let  us  more  than  hope  that  a  people  who  erst  fiUed  such 
an  orb  of  fame  may  complete  more  glorious  destinies.     New 
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cJTiliMrion,  and  sounder  philosophy,  and  purer  religion,  may 
devate  tbem  not  only  to  the  standard  of  the  line 

^  Sach  as  the  Doric  moUiers  bore;** 

Biay  foster  not  only  our  belief, 

**  That  Uiere  perchance  some  seed  is  sown, 
The  Heradeidan  hlood  might  own  ;** 

as  brave,  as  firee,  as  refined  as  the  Grecian  Heraldry, — but 
must  rank  them  transcendently  more  wise,  and  virtuous,  and 
happy  !  And  while  this  Retrospect  of  a  Marvellous  Institute, 
based  on  the  solidity  of  ages, — elaborated  by  the  arts  of  sculp- 
ture,  eloquence,  and  poesy,— the  school  of  glory, — ^the  centre  of 
intdligence, — the  apex  and  paragon  of  fame, — while  this  retro- 
i^Mct  has  opened  upon  us, — let  us, — thinking  of  our  higher 
duties  and  graver  responsibilities  and  incomparably  more  pre- 
cious  advantages, — leam  from  this  Course  of  agonistic  strife 
oid  struggle  to  fulfil  our  nobler,  better,  Course !  There  was 
One  who  had  seen  the  first,  or  who  was  fully  informed  concem- 
iDg  it,— and  it  may  be  well, — at  least  cannot  be  harmful, — to 
listen  to  his  ^^oonclusion  of  the  whole  matter.**^  He  seems  to 
have  in  imagination  the  throng  of  spectators, — thc  debated  coiurse, 
— the  contested  rivaby, — ^the  gymnastic  curriculum, — he  trans- 
fers  it  all  to  a  grander  combat  and  a  sublimer  speed, — ^'  Where- 
fare  seeing  we  also  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud 
of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which 
doth  so  easily  entangle,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race 
diat  is  set  before  us  !^  ^^  Know  ye  not  that  they  which  nm 
in  a  race  run  all,  but  one  receiveth  the  prize  ?  So  run,  that 
ye  may  obtain.**^  ^^  If  a  man  also  strive  for  masteries,  yet  is  he 
not  crowned,  except  he  strive  lawfuUy.'"  *'  Now  they  do  it  to 
obtatn  a  corruptible  crown,  but, — We  an  Incomiptible  1^'* 


^"  AKpice,  venturo  Isetentur  ut  omnia  saeclo  !** 

ViROiL— Ecloga  iv.  52. 


^*  One  consolation,  however,  ofTers  itself  amid  this  general  wreck  of  man,  of 
bia  workf  and  of  his  inventions ;  it  is,  that  new  political  associations  arise  tnm 
tbe  diasolation  of  kfngdoms  and  empires,  and  call  fmrth  with  increased  Tigmir 
Md  intercst  tbe  energies  and  virtues  of  the  human  heart ;  that  new  oombiiMitions 
of  aomid  spting  ttam  the  decay  of  fading  languages,  affording  ftresh  expiesalDiis 
to  the  understimding,  and  opening  other  fields  to  the  imagination ;  and  that  thus 
aU  the  sbifting  scenery  and  the  ceaseless  vicissitudes  of  the  cxtemal  world,  tend 
wdf  to  detetope  the  powcrs  of  the  mind,  and  flnally  to  pramote  tbe  gradual  per- 
ftctioii  of  tbe  iDteUectual  ^ttem.*' 

EusTACX^^-Ctessical  Tour. 


^*  This  is  an  art, 
Wbich  does  mend  nature, — change  it  ratber;  but 
Tbe  art  itself  is  nature.** 

Shaxspeahe — Winter*s  Tale. 


THE  HISTOBY  AND  PROSPECTS  OP  THE  HUMAN 

8PECIES  CONSIDERED, 

Hf   RSLATION  TO  IIITEIXSCTCAL  AND  flOCIAL  IMPROyBXSNT. 


It  1%  perbaps^  seldom  remembered,  that  a  portion  of  history  is 
efidcntly  unfounded.    That  which  is  most  elaborate  cannot  fail 
to  intereat  and  amiue  us,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  scrupulous 
«ithotity  and  serere  truth.     Were  this  department  of  writing 
figidly  oonducted,  how  many  a  scene  must  be  obliterated,  how 
hrgt  m  measure  of  attraction  must  be  sacrificed,  how  naked  an 
outliiie  would  remain  I     Of  the  most  common  incident  contr»- 
dictory  representations  are  daily  given :  witnesses  who  have  po»- 
sessed  m  equal  opportunity  of  judging  respecting  it  are  found 
ID  diffier  very  widdy  in  their  acoounts :  and  a  probability  is  the 
only  altemative  we  can  assign  to  parallel  scales.     Even  in  pmi- 
ang  that  dass  of  historians  whose  veracity  is  best  established, 
sad  whoae  fidelity  is  most  unquestionably  authenticated,   we 
■lust  naturaily  wonder  and  may  legitimately  enquire,  from  what 
KNiroes  oould  their  knowledge  be  derived  ?     The  n^rrative  is 
lepdarly  sustained  and  consistently  evolved:  curiosity  is  anti- 
dpated  and  cavil  refuted.     Now  though  nothing  could  be  more 
ridiculous  than  a  sweeping  scepticism  of  history,  nothing  more 
inatiiJiial  than  a  suUen  distrust  of  its  general  testimonies, — ^yet 
vhat  inind  can  receive  its  minute  and  highly-wroiight  details 
vithout  suspidon  ?    who  can   assent  to  the  correctness  of  its 
fariAcd    pictures  without  hesitation  ?      A  glance  of  attentive 
thought  wiU  convince  us  that  the  bias  of  the  historian  must  be 
too  partial  for  a  strict  estimate,   his  sphere  too  circumscribed 
tat  an  aocurate  investigation,  his  inteUect  too  faUible  for  a  gene- 
ndiag  grasp,  of  those  varied  and  numerous  occurrences  he 
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History  is  not  to  be  depreciated,  however,  as  uniformly 
uncertain.  Through  the  ages  which  are  still  receding  from  us, 
she  is  our  only  guide.  But  she  is  soon  opposed  by  darkness 
she  is  not  able  to  dissipate,  and  stopped  by  regions  she  is  not 
permitted  to  explore.  It  had  been  happy  did  she  pause  when 
the  first  vapour  rises  at  her  feet :  but  resolute  as  well  as  curious, 
she  plunges  into  shadows  which  cruelly  disturb  her  august  form 
and  for  ever  arrest  her  adventurous  progress ! 

But  if  the  descriptions  of  history  are  sometimes  too  vivid, 
and  its  pretensions  to  antiquity  sometimes  too  arrogant, — what 
many  would  most  keenly  regret  is,  that  it  does  not  sufficiently 
exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  man.  The  expressions  of  the  human 
character  are  not  preserved.  The  workings  of  passion  are  not 
developed.  The  sources  of  habit  are  not  laid  open.  Tliere  is 
an  absence  of  correct  and  delicate  analysis.  We  look  in  vain 
for  traits  of  conduct  and  delineations  of  sentiment :  for  those 
touches  and  pencillings  in  the  portrait  by  which  the  artist  and 
the  original  are  at  once  declared.  We  look  in  vain  for  the 
hidden  springs  which  have  impelled  man  through  such  rugged 
paths  and  in  such  opposite  directions.  And  yet  if  this  be 
alleged  against  the  hidtorian,  scarcely  any  oomplaint  can  be 
more  unjust :  for  it  may  be  disputed,  whether  any  such  task  be 
committed  to  him  :  whether  it  would  not  be  an  impertinent  and 
undignified  violation  of  his  neutrality :  whether  he  would  not 
as  egregiously  mistake  his  province  in  indulging  the  philosophic 
reflection  of  Tacitus  as  in  emulating  the  graphic  interest  of 
Livy.  The  fact  is,  that  the  historian  has  to  conduct  before  us 
certain  personages  who  have  powerfully  influenced  the  fate  of 
nations:  and  to  sketch  events  which,  from  their  prominenoe 
and  bearings,  ought  not  to  perish  with  the  remembrance  of 
ordinary  transactions.  He  is  hurried  on  by  the  march  of  his 
heroes,  by  the  tide  in  the  afiairs  of  men.  He  cannot  dissect  the 
heart  of  a  conqueror  when  millions  are  afiected  by  the  issue  of 
the  fight :  nor  linger  to  inspect  a  train  of  events  while  their 
efiects  are  spreading  through  a  continent  or  a  world.  And 
therefore  history,  as  generally  composed,  is  but  an  imperfect 
chronicle  of  man.      It  enrols  occurrences  most  interesting  to 
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him,  touching  him  on  every  side,  afiecting  him  in  every  feeling, 
— but  still  not  strictly  of  man,  in  his  canstitutUm^  progressj 
and  desHny.  Whether  such  a  species  of  historic  writing  be 
DOt  desirable,  may  excite  an  enquiry  at  least:  but  whether  it 
would  be  instructive,  can  admit  of  none.  Events  would  only 
wem  important  as  experiments  upon  our  nature  and  illustrations 
of  our  being.  One  valuable  lesson  we  certainly  should  be 
taught,  by  the  record  of  man  as  he  is.  Now  we  seem  to  spum 
the  page  devoted  to  him,  unless  he  be  disfigured  by  ambition,— 
ttained  by  ruthless  crimes  and  agitated  by  gigantic  passions: 
we  are  accustomed  only  to  take  interest  in  what  is  violent, 
daring,  tempestuous,  in  human  conduct.  We  are  not  contented 
with  the  assurance  that  great  passions  exist :  we  are  dissatisfied 
until  they  are  called  into  play :  until  Pelides  unclasps  his  zone 
and  Hercules  abandons  his  distafi:  But  then  we  should  delight 
in  tbe  repose  of  these  turbulent  elements  of  character :  we  should 
kiae  all  relish  for  those  eccentricities  which  disturb  the  mighty 
masa:  and  we  should  hail  exclusively  an  elevation  and  pre- 
eminence  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  We  should  resemble  the 
student  of  nature  who  does  not  fix  his  eye  upon  a  map  of  moun- 
tains  in  which  lofty  peaks  and  ridges  can  alone  be  seen,  but 
would  pursue  the  valley,  would  admire  the  landscape,  would 
examine  the  general  surface,  as  varied  into  gentle  beauty  or 
arrayed  with  luxuriant  vegetation ! 

All,  indeed,  must  allow  that  man  is  the  proper  subject  of 
history.  Its  annals  may  often  register  events  independent  of 
us :  phenomena  of  heaven  and  earth :  storm  and  earthquake : 
fire  and  flood:  but  their  interest  arises  from  their  relation  to 
tbe  circumstances,  and  their  place  in  the  observations,  of  man. 
Sorry  should  we  be  to  contribute  to  the  selfish  vanity  of  our 
oature  by  magnifying  its  importance  to  the  extemal  world. 
The  statement  will  rather  humble  us  by  teaching  our  respon- 
sibility.  And  surely  it  would  be  an  idle  afi*ectation  in  man  to 
subordinate  his  history  to  that  of  senseless  matter  or  irrational 
being.  He  is  made  singular  from  all  around  him,  and  the  most 
pious  modesty  does  not  forbid  the  assertion  of  that  singularity. 
And  what  are  knowledge  and  virtue  but  the  instruments  by 
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which  we  vindicate  to  ourselves  an  unrivalled  pre-eminenoe  ? 
But  for  him  who  moves  upon  its  stage,  the  scenes  ot  this  awful 
theatre  would  have  no  significance,  the  evolutions  of  this  myste- 
rious  drama  would  convey  no  lesson :  on  man  the  story,  the 
action,  and  the  moral  depend.  Of  this  human  history,  we  may 
quote  the  language  of  Bacon  as  happily  descriptiye ;  thougb  he 
penned  it  conceming  a  literary  one :  ^*  Without  it  the  history 
of  the  world  seemeth  to  be  as  the  statue  of  Polyphemus  with  his 
eye  out:  that  part  being  wanting  which  doth  most  show  tbe 
spirit  and  life  of  the  person.'*^  And  it  is  the  design  of  this 
Paper  to  dwell  upon  difPerent  passages  of  the  hiunan  narrative^ 
to  trace  some  of  the  steps  by  which  the  improvements  of  tbe 
species  bave  been  advanced  and  some  of  those  principles  by 
which  the  spedes  itself  bas  been  impelled. — It  was  a  nohle 
sentiment  wbich  the  ancient  moralist  uttered :  ^^  I  deem  nothing 
foreign  to  me  which  pertains  to  man.^*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  moody  temper  wbich  complacently,  and  ev^  malignantly, 
beholds  the  baffled  attempts  of  oiu*  race  towardsjnelioratioiif 
our  often  disappointed  hopes  of  happinessy  is  confined  to  few. 
These  struggles  are  noble,  however  inefiectual:  migbt  excite 
pity,  could  they  not  command  admiration :  and  appear  propbetic 
of  an  ultimate  victory  over  the  difiiculties  wbich  have  hitherto 
precluded  success.  Man  has  not  yet  deserved  to  become  the 
butt  of  low  conceit  and  fiend-like  banter,  at  least  from  any 
who  wear  his  form  ! 

When  we  speak,  however,  of  the  human  species,  it  is  nol 
in  concurrence  with  the  theory  which  some  naturalists  have  held. 
We  do  not  know,  nor  can  we  conceive  of,  the  genus  to  whicb 
such  a  species  can  be  referred.  If  it  can  be  distinctly  proved 
that  man  participates  in  so  many  characteristics  of  other  animal 
tribes  as  to  render  his  anomalous  pretensions  untenable,— let 
him  be  arranged  in  the  great  museum  of  nature  according  to  the 
strictest  laws  of  physical  conformation.  Let  not  a  pectoral  indi- 
cation  be  allowed  of  itself  to  determine  our  station :  let  limb 
and  feature,   tnmk  and  extremity,   confess  the  analogy  and 

*  *^  Homo  sttin  :  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.'* — Terence,  Heauton- 

timonimenos. 
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demonstrate  the  alliance.  What  di.scovery  would  attend  these 
ooncessions,  it  were  presumptuous  to  anticipate :  but  our  lieraldic 
beaiings  might  at  least  be  afiected.  The  field  might  be  crowded, 
and  the  crest  supported,  by  animals  still :  but  henceforth,  not  as 
symbols  of  high  and  lofty  attributes,— only  mementos  of  our 
kindred  herds.  Should,  moreover,  those  figures  be  placed,  in  the 
Uuiguage  of  the  science,  gardant^  it  is  intolerable  to  think  of 
that  look  of  easy  and  impertinent  familiarity  with  which  they 
would  appear  to  recognise  and  claim  all  the  bonds  of  consan- 
guinity. 

Even  what  they  think  man  to  be  who  undertake  his  nicest 
classification,  it  is  diflicult  to  detect.  An  ancient  philosopher  is 
reported  to  have  made  the  proud  discovery,  that  he  is  a  two- 
legged  animal  without  feathers.  Now  though  this  does  not 
aiMart  that  he  is  partly  bird,  it  carries  the  implication :  and  in 
that  case  we  are  reminded  of  the  hawk-headed  man  among  the 
E!gyptian  hieroglyphics. — Helvetius  makes  the  peculiarity  of 
man  above  other  orders  to  consist  in  his  hands,  and  is  carried 
away  with  delight  at  the  happy  absence  in  the  human  form  of 
daws  and  boofs. —  Indeed,  the  question  of  humanity,  of  real 
uncompounded  humanity,  at  least  humanity  of  the  highest 
gnule,  is  now  beoome  a  very  entangled  question,  and  is  redu- 
ciUe  to  very  ddicate  tests.  There  are  four  teeth  which  it  is 
imperative  on  us  to  exhibit,  or  our  claim  to  this  honour  will 
be  refused.  One  more  or  less  of  the  spinal  joints  will  shut  thc 
highest  rank  against  us,  or  throw  it  open.  The  hemisphere 
of  tbe  skull  by  its  fall  or  protuberance,  in  addition  to  the 
secrets  of  phrenology,  must  dictate  a  more  important  reply 
to  the  enquiry,  who  we  really  are?  A  place,  then,  in  the 
highest  scale  of  human  being,  is  of  as  diflicult  adjustment  as 
of  immense  interest.  It  was,  according  to  this  scheme,  a 
more  emphatic  compliment  than  any  annotator  on  Shakspeare 
has  hitherto  imagined,  when  Antony  declares  over  the  corpse  of 
Brutus:  ^^Nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the  world, 
This  was  a  man.'*^  Nor  do  our  Oerman  neighbours  seeni  neutral 
or  indiflerent  in  this  controversy,  for  their  name  expresses  their 
convictkm  that  they  are,  all  man.  It  is  time  for  others,  (^erhaps, 
1 
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as  well  as  our  Teutonic  brethren,  to  bid  the  Linnaean  arrange- 
ment  a  high-minded  defiance.  The  foUowing  passage  from  Fer- 
guson^s  Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society,  most  luminously 
explains  the  superiority  of  the  human  being :  *'  He  is,  in  short, 
a  man  in  every  condition ;  and  we  can  leam  nothing  of  his 
nature  from  the  analogy  of  other  animals.  In  his  rudest  state 
he  is  found  to  be  above  them  ;  and  in  his  greatest  degeneracy 
never  descends  to  their  level.  If  we  would  know  him,  we  must 
attend  to  himself,  to  the  course  of  his  life  and  the  tenour  of  his 
conduct.  With  him  the  society  appears  to  be  as  old  as  the 
individual,  and  the  use  of  the  tongue  as  universal  as  that  of  the 
hand  or  the  foot.  If  there  was  a  time  in  which  he  had  his 
acquaintance  with  his  own  species  to  make,  and  his  faculties  to 
acquire,  it  is  a  time  of  which  we  have  no  record,  and  in  relation 
to  which  our  opinions  can  serve  no  purpose,  and  are  supported 
by  no  evidence.'' 

But  not  contented  with  this  collocation  of  man,  on  the 
ground  of  a  few  similarities  between  him  and  some  animal  races, 
others  have  presumed  on  a  theory  more  degradingi  but  also, 
very  fortunately,  more  absurd.  They  aver  that  man  was  onoe 
a  mere  animal  himself.  By  a  part,  a  marine  origin,  it  is 
believed,  has  been  made  out  for  him  ;  but  the  major  part  opine 
that  the  evidence  strongly  favours  his  connection  with  the  simia 
tribe.  Monboddo  contends  for  an  admixture  of  the  cat :  but 
he  stands  alone.  The  abettors  of  the  more  prevailing  senti- 
ment,  that  monkeys  and  men  are  of  the  same  genus, — feel  quite 
happy  in  the  pedigree  of  ancestors  who  mowed  and  grimaced  in 
eternal  forests,  and  have  even  asserted,  as  a  counterpart  to  the 
wondrous  cat-man  of  Nicobar,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Angola 
whole  colonies  of  the  ourang-outang  exist, — evidently  rising 
out  of  a  lower  department  of  bcing,  but  still  moving  upwards 
through  the  intermediate  sections  of  that  scale,  to  whose  highest 
degrees  we  are  esteemed  weak-minded  in  confining  the  human 
prerogfitive  and  namc.  The  grave  and  venerable  judge  referred 
to  seems  to  revel  in  the  idea  of  what  man  has  been  :  and  no 
small  measure  of  his  ecstacy  springs  outright  from  the  contem- 
plation  of  an  appendage  he  attributes  to  the  ancient  man :  an 
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ippendjige  which,  however  elegant  in  some  description  of  ani- 
mab»  has  aeldom  been  conceived  to  add  a  happy  tapering  or 
appropriate  finish  to  the  human  form.  But  what  if  he  had  lived 
to  aee  the  mighty  Chimpazee  ?  There  is  not  a  range  of  enquiry 
more  encumbered  with  assumption  and  foUy  than  this.  Modems 
hare  noC  improved  upon  their  predecessors,  which  they  do  in  the 
larger  number  of  cases :  and  as  of  old  the  mandrake  was  myste- 
rioualy  regarded  as  the  germ  of  man,  so  Voltaire  saw  no  reason 
to  disbdieve  that  the  American  sprung  like  a  fungus  out  of  the 
earth.  Those  who  would  wish  to  pursue  this  history  of  pro- 
digies  may  be  satisfied  by  some  of  the  recitals  of  Pliny.  Most 
undoubtedly  had  specimens  presented  themselves  of  any  such 
cquivocal  state,  I  would  have  endeavoured  to  avail  myself  of 
tbem  for  your  amusement  and  instruction.  Could  I  have  seized 
the  shrub  just  opening  into  the  animal,— or  caught  the  animal 
JQst  emerging  into  the  man, — ^it  might  have  tended  to  relieve 
the  tedium  of  an  Essay  which  can  neither  call  to  its  aid  the 
tifhaaatkm  of  diagram  nor  the  evidence  of  experiment. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  the  origin  of  man.  It  wiU 
be  suflicient  for  us  to  begin  with  man  in  those  conditions  which 
hiitory  has  preserved.  And  while  many»  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  most  interestiqg  study,  are  divided  between  the  Satumian 
dreams  of  poets  and  the  animal  stenis  of  philosophers,  let  us 
ain|4y  trace  our  nature  from  that  state  whereof  (to  borrow  a 
legal  phrase)  the  memory  of  man  showeth  not  to  the  contrary. — 
But  here  we  cannot  but  express  our  astonishment  at  the  gratui- 
tous  and  reckless  haste  in  which  conclusions  have  been  formed 
in  this  grand  speculation. 

It  has,  without  a  glimpse  of  proof,  been  aflirmed,  that  the 
prinueral  state  of  man  is  savage,  That  savage  state  is  repre- 
aaitcd  as  consisting  merely  of  the  dullest  animal  instincts.  Per- 
pendicuhir  motion  and  attitude  are,  by  the  partizans  of  this 
ntiment,  trcated  as  inventions.  A  poor  wild  boy  from  the 
woods  of  Hanover  was  hailed  as  a  trophy  by  the  sect.  His 
itunted  mind  was  proclaimed  to  be  in  simplc  and  undisguised 
aature.  His  inarticulate  sounds  were  considered  as  demonstra- 
tiTe  that  man  did  not  speak,   (which  no  one  supposed,)  from 
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intuition.  The  question  of  this  unhappy  creature  was,  perhaps^ 
most  «atisfactorily  resolved  by  the  stronger  presumption  that 
he  had  been  abandoned  by  civilised,  though  inhuman,  parents, 
rather  than  by  parents  rude  and  savage  as  himself.  Besides, 
savage  life  has  never  been  found  at  such  a  depression  as  this. 
And  savage  life  bears  no  evidence  of  being  an  original  state. 
On  the  contrary,  it  reminds  us  of  much :  it  is  the  debasement 
of  an  intellect  too  ethereal  to  be  restrained,  too  intense  to  be 
extinguished.  The  fine  sentiments,  the  romantic  traditions, 
which  gleam  through  all  their  barbarian  fables,  point  to  a 
higher  date  and  a  purer  condition. 

It  h&s  been  surmised  by  some  who  have  entered  on  this 
study,  and  dogmatically  maintained,  that  there  are  great  diver- 
sities  of  race  among  them  whom  we  call  man.  Kaimes  gave  this 
opinion  the  refuge  of  his  great  name.  This  theory  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  obvious  bias  of  the  mind  which  often  induces 
us,  in  order  to  evade  a  difficulty,  to  plunge  into  another  far  more 
formidable.  Probably  the  surest  refutation  must  be  sought  in 
itself.  For  can  any  one  p^use  the  works  which  defend  it 
without  some  of  these  impressions?  In  the  first  instance,  we 
must  notice  what  very  singular  and  awkward  reasonings  are 
required  to  give  it  somewhat  of  plausibility :  they  are  not  clear 
and  easy,  but  bolstered  and  constrained.  Fiction  is  dressed  for 
truth,  the  tale  of  the  travellcr  is  relied  on  without  any  examina- 
tion,  and  opinions  are  substituted  for  facts.  In  the  next  instance, 
there  is  an  evident  design  to  answer  in  the  propagation  of  this 
theory.  That  traffic  which  no  terms  of  infamy  can  libdi,  a 
traffic  of  remorseless  cupidity  and  cruelty,  arrogated  to  itsdf 
this  as  a  philosophic  defence,  and  pleaded  this  as  a  scientific 
apology.  There  is  another  motive  also ;  man  may  become  so 
sensual,  that  he  shall  desire  to  release  himself  from  more  intel- 
ligent  and  responsible  nature.  Now  such  palpable  intere^t  in 
the  litigation  must  afTect  and  vitiate  all  the  evidence  adduced. 
— And  for  mine  own  part,  I  can  never  bring  myself  to  think 
the  authors  of  that  theory  in  earnest :  they  seem  experimenting 
upon  the  credulity  of  their  readers,  and  to  be  enjoying  that 
pleasurc,  which  is  said  to  be  found,  in  inducing  others  to  believe 
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what  we  cannot  believe  ourselves. — I  most  confidently  thinjc, 
that  witbout  resorting  to  peculiarities  of  structure,  hair,  colour, 
nsage^  (bdonging  to  a  province  into  which  it  would  be  unbe- 
oomiDg  in  me  to  intrude)  that  upon  intellectual  and  moral  prin- 
dples  alone,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  the  origin  of  man 
u  predsely  the  same. 

Much  might  be  advanced  on  the  subject  of  human  speech 
aod  liuiguage.  May  my  conviction  be  cxpressed,  in  the  absence 
ct  argiiments  which  the  latitude  of  my  design  must  compel  me  to 
waivcy — tbat  speech  is  an  original  endowment,  though  dependent 
upon  instruction  and  imitation, — and  thiat  the  founders  of  our 
raoe  received  the  elements  of  language  with  their  being.^ 

Two  questions,  both  of  them  interesting  and  important, 

may  oow  be  mooted :   is  man  in  general  character,  is  man  in 

coqporal  system,  similar,  in  the  present  stage  of  his  history,  to 

what  he  has  always  been  kno¥m  to  be  ?     In  respect  to  the  first, 

BHD  as  the  subject  of  history  is  identical  with  man  as  the  subject 

af  obMrvatioo.     The  same  strife  of  passions  has  ever  warred  in 

his  breast.     The  same  cast  of  prejudices  has  ever  disfigured  his 

cfaancter.     Tbe  same  order  of  achievements  has  vindicated  his 

oourse.    Surrounded  with  changes,  the  occasion  of  changes,  how 

Httle  is  he  changed  himself !     And  though  we  fondly  augur  the 

Qoblest  improvements  through  the  future  successions  of  our  race, 

rhen  we  have  long  quitted  this  scene,  yet  those  improvenients 

ve  only  expect  from  certain  modifications  of  the  same  consti- 

Cuents  of  being.     Far  as  the  cye  of  thought  and  thc  vista  of 

hope  can  reach,  we  only  descry  the  dim  refiection  of  that  being 

wavcring  upon   the   remotest   age, — with   a  higher  expression 

indeed,  but  with  Im  unaltered  contour  !      Nor  will  it  be  very 

(Kficult  to  address  ourselves  to  the  second  enquiry,  for  there  is, 

«  lar  as  the  page  of  profane  history  ascends,  no  proof  of  any 

graat  d^;eneracy  in  the  human  frame.    When  gymnastic  exer- 

aaa  were  more  commonly  practised,  the  strength  and  activity 

of  man  must  have  increased.      But  this  process  is  successful 

lo  the  fMvsent  day :  and  individuals,  by  no  nieans  conspicuous 

fiir  stature  or  muscular  vigour,    are  to  l>e  found   who  niight 

pTDhably  vie  ^kith  thc  most  renowned  Athleta»  of  old.     From 
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the  hardy  peasantry  of  almost  every  existing  country,  thousands 
might  be  selected  who  would  gladly  have  been  enlisted  into  the 
phalagges  of  Macedon  and  the  legions  of  Rome.  Perhaps  also, 
judging  from  the  same  date  of  profane  history,  there  has  been 
no  serious  diminution  of  the  term  of  life. 

That  man  is  a  social  being,  all  his  history  corroborates. 
The  very  sympathies  of  his  nature  lead  him  to  graft  his  indi- 
vidual  interests  on  the  stock  of  common  security  and  general 
weal.  It  is  not  proper  to  attribute  this  to  a  low  gregarious 
instinct.  It  is  with  him  an  act  of  mind,  at  least  a  calculation 
of  benefit.  For  in  such  a  compact  as  the  social  state  implies,  he 
feels  certain  restraints,  he  makes  certain  sacrifices,  and  can  only 
infer  the  good  from  reflection  or  from  experience.  And  in  con- 
nection  with  his  social  nature,  it  is  interesting  to  show  that 
he  is  a  progressive  being.  This  certainly  simply  marks  a  ten- 
dency :  but  tendency  will  be  invariable,  but  for  counteracting 
causes.  In  this  feature  of  the  human  character  the  main  inte- 
rest  of  its  history  consists :  and  if  these  miscellaneous  observa- 
tions  on  man  may  claim  any  bearing  or  boast  any  gravamen, 
— ^they  concentrate  in  his  most  extraordinary  capabilities  of 
improvement. 

In  the  animal  we  ascertain  neither  the  ambition  nor  capa- 
city  of  improvement:  it  arrives  at  certain  ends  without  any  appa- 
rent,  or,  perhaps,  supposable  knowledge  of  its  means.  Instinct 
will  often  render  it  more  accurate  and  expeditious  in  the  attain- 
ment  of  those  ends  than  man  ;  but  in  an  equal  and  necessary 
degree  it  must  circumscribe  its  range  of  action  and  enjoyment. 
Man  varies  his  ends  as  well  as  his  means,  is  confined  to  fret  in 
no  one  circle  of  low  and  daily-repeated  anxietfes,  but  discovers  a 
path  thrown  open  before  him,  boundless  and  interminable,  which 
he  is  invited  to  travel.  Nature  lies  before  him, — ^his  tributary 
under  a  beneficent  dominion,  his  captive  in  a  bloodless  war. 
Of  such  faculty  we  know  no  other  exaniple :  all  creatures,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  besides,  being  just  what  such  creatures 
have  always  been.  Their  exact  limit  is  marked.  Their  uniform 
part  is  determined.  Their  very  perfection  enchains  them. 
But  man  is  seldom  at  rest.     We  cannot  steadily  think  of  Mm 
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»  he  is,  without  being  interrupted  by  the  presages  of  what  he 
will  beoome.  Hence  education  is  designed,  not  to  secure  alone 
die  preaent  sum  of  knowledge,  nor  to  preserve  alone  the 
eiitdng  tone  of  art,  but  to  stir  the  spirit  of  emulation  and 
iBi|nuvemeDt.  We  are  not  to  content  ourselves  with  the  wis- 
dom  of  agea.  We  are  not  for  ever  to  search  in  the  deposits, 
hamever  wealthy,  of  former  times.  And  thus  the  mind  forms 
to  itadf  the  ideal  of  a  halcyon  future ;  and  proposes  for  its 
breKest  virions  of  humanity  an  unequalled  and  indefinite  per- 
feetioo.  Intellectual  and  moral  beauty  lends  its  charms: 
■Miiming  every  hue  and  shape,  and  passing  through  endless 
▼arieties  of  expression  and  combination  !  ^*  Greatest  of  all,  by 
the  AU^l  hereafter !'' 

It  is  futile  to  assert  that  nian  has  deserted  nature  in  the 
ratio  cif  his  progress.  His  progress  is  nature,  and  by  it  he  but 
obeys  its  impulse  and  follows  its  guidance.  He  must  have 
dodiing,  be  must  have  food,  he  must  have  habitation :  but  he  is 
unnfttund  if  he  neglect,  or  improperly  seek,  any  of  these.  Many 
of  the  humbler  arts  are  but  the  methods  in  which  our  innate 
promptings  are  answered :  and  it  is  the  same  disposition  which 
raises  the  wig-wam  of  the  desert  as  constructs  the  halls  and 
palaces  of  the  city.  It  seenis  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
opinion  that  these  inventions  are  only  copies  from  the  inferior 
tribes.  Its  advocates  call  on  us  to  suppose  that  man  would 
Dever  have  thought  of  a  dwelling  had  he  not  previously  seen 
tiie  lair  of  the  beast ;  and  that  suggestions  borrowed  from  the 
skill  and  dexterity  of  these  creatures  have  given  rise  to  all  the 
ioprovements  which  embellish  civilised  life  and  social  condition. 
The  opinion  may  be  safely  abandoned  to  itself.  Man  can  ncver 
be  more  in  a  state  of  nature,  than  when  pursuing  a  coufse  of 
improTement :  for  he  then  follows  out  a  law  equally  impressed 
upon  him  with  the  love  of  life.  And  I  am  anxious  this  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  progressive  faculty  of  man  is  not 
ioreign  nor  accidental  but  co-existent  with  himself.  When  he 
inproves  it,  it  is  not  as  the  inert  body  moved  against  its  own 
ttsture  by  a  propelling  mechanical  power ;  but  as  a  seedling  that 
fmws,  buds,  flowers,   and  yields  its  kind,  in  consistency  with 
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tendencies  which  began  to  develope  themselves  with  the  first 
fibre  of  its  root. 

But  that  the  oourse  and  measure  of  this  gradation  have  ever 
been  the  same,  it  is  superfluous  to  deny.     Some  nations  have, 
with  mighty  strides,  gained  a  height  to  which  others,  though  long 
advancing,   have  never  reached.     Some  have  been  profuse  of 
knowledge  and  art,  while  others,  who  have  watched  them  with  a 
niggard  jealousy,  have  lost  them  sooner  still.     There  is  no  invar 
riable  index  to  this  progression. — By  a  class  of  philosophers  it 
18  affirmed  that  man  can  only  rise  through  this  particular  scale. 
Man  is  exhibited  as  first  waking  to  the  chase :  pastoral  life  is 
the  second  scene:  husbandry  is  supposed  to  have  next  succeeded: 
something  of  agrarian  law  is  then  introduced :  ideas  of  impro- 
priation  are  in  consequence  indulged :  exchanges  and  barter  take 
place :    difficulties  occur  which   some   type  of  property  must 
obviate :  shells  or  coins  become  the  circulating  medium  :  casual 
observations  are  made  on  the  principal  aspects  of  the  universe» 
and  a  basis  is  thus  formed  for  philosophy :  rude  tools  are  con- 
structed,  and  a  clue  is  thus  discovered  to  all  the  conveniences 
and  refinements  which  wealth  can  facilitate  or  luxury  demand. 
But  who  does  not  perceive  that  the  enumeration  is  often  arbi- 
trary  in  principle  and  contradicted  by  fact  ? — Others  adopt  a 
more  capricious  order :  and  imagine  that  the  progression  of  the 
species  may  be  traced  to  a  certain  geographical  law  :  give  them 
the  longitude,  and  they  can  almost  tell  you  the  precise  state  of 
knowledge  at  that  degree :  they  map  out  science  and  art,  and 
most  accurately  inform  you  in  what  climates  they  may,  or  may 
not,  exist.    It  is  with  them  an  oracular  opinion  that  all  knowledge 
follows  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  that  they  remind  us  is  from 
east  to  west, — which  would  most  probably  be  true,  were  it  not 
from   west   to   east ! — Some   have  Jiguratively   expressed   this 
progression,  but  with  melancholy  misgivings  it  would  seem,  if 
they  intended  the  figures  to  be  pursued.      Infancy  has  been 
selected  to  represent  the  first  stage  of  human  nature,   but  if 
that  suppose  helplessness  before  adult   vigour,  it  predicts  also 
dccrepitude  before  final  dissolution.     Morning  is  another  beau- 
tiful  image  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  after  the  meridian 
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we  can  only  expect  the  night.  The  age8  of  the  poets  have  not 
even  tbefle  ascending  points,  but  hasten  from  gold  through 
silver  and  brass  to  iron. — Should,  indeed,  any  person  resolve 
to  £ra»e  a  theory  on  the  subject,  it  is  apprehended  that  he 
wookl  find  it  tmpossible  to  reconcile  and  arrange  the  materials  ; 
and  that  be  must  speedily  leam  that  what  one  fact  attested,  a 
aeeood  destroyed. 

This  ai^)ears  the  most  proper  place  to  enter  upon  a  rapid 
sunrey,  and  cursory  examination,  of  some  of  those  more  active 
which  have  instigated  such  movement :  but,  in  their  pro- 
I,  we  oontend  not  for  the  exact  order  in  which  they  should 
sUoid,  nor  are  we  aware  of  the  hypothesis  which  their  exhibition 
will  favour  or  disserve. 

Tbe  necessity  of  govemment  in  all  great  bodies  of  men, 
miiat  bave  su^ested  ideas  of  the  most  extensive  influence.  The 
snnide  patriarchates  of  which  we  often  speak,  in  which  the  sire 
iDculcated  obedience  upon  descendants,  were  as  perfect  as  the 
dictimstances  of  their  early  date  allowed  or  required.  But 
chough  we  may  yet  speak  of  the  family  of  man,  it  is  impossible 
tbat  tbe  impression  of  such  an  affinity  can  remain  :  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful  fiction,  not  a  practical  principle.  When  nations  spread 
■nd  migrated,  the  mind  of  man  would  be  naturally  drawn  to 
the  nature  and  utility  of  political  institution  :  as  manners  and 
customs  varied,  men  would  admire  different  models:  and  the 
question  would  share  the  attention  of  those  who  reflected  at  all. 
Two  oonsequcnces  would  follow  :  an  expansion  of  intellect  would 
be  producedy  for  there  is  scarcely  any  subject  which  admits  of 
iDore  abfitract  and  comprehensive  views :  and  an  excitement  must 
have  been  given  also  to  the  character,  for  the  dearest  rights  of 
mr  Dature  are  involved  in  all  these  coiisiderations.  These  rcsults 
aie  Mibatantiated  in  the  present  day  ;  for  there  is  not,  perhaps, 
■I  enlightened  nation  to  be  found  where  the  investigation  has 
aot  been  pursued :  and  thosc  nations  arc  always  found  the  most 
odightened  where  it  is  a  frequent  theme  of  enquiry  and  conver- 
«tioo,  from  the  genius  and  popular  admixture  of  the  system. 
— Jurisprudence  is  closely  rclatcil  to  it,  and  the  greatest  nien 
have  devotcd  thcmselves  to  tlie  study.     Thc  codc,  if  properly 
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coDceived,  must  arouse  the  thoughts  of  meD ;  for  it  is  fouDded 
iD  the  truest  philosophy  of  our  Dature,  aDd  iD  the  profouDdest 
lcDowledge  of  thiDgs.  EDtreDched  iD  the  expericDce  of  the  past, 
it  provides  for  the  iDtricacies  of  the  future.  Such  fouDders  of 
govenimeDt  aDd  law,  prove  the  greatest  beDefactors  of  the  species, 
aDd  regulate  its  progress  to  virtue  aud  happiDess.  Sir  William 
JoDes  writes,  "The  race  of  maD  caDDOt  loDg  be  happy  without 
freedom,  Dor  securely  free  without  ratioDal  kDowledge.'"  lo 
support  of  the  opiDioD  that  the  theory  of  govenimeDt  gaye  odc 
of  the  earliest  impulses  to  the  humaD  progress,  we  may  refer  to 
the  great  respiect  iD  which  legislators  aod  jurists  have  ever  hem 
held;  and  also  to  the  more  thaD  presumptioD  that  some  of 
the  earliest  compositioDs  were  professedly  dedicated  to  political 
scieDce.  Of  this  Dumber  were  some  of  the  aDcieDt  bards :  they 
chaDted  iD  verse  the  maxims  which  should  biod  the  priDce  aod 
the  subject :  they  roved  from  people  to  people  with  the  same 
useful  miostrelsy :  aod  the  fabled  power  of  Orpheus  over  beasts 
aod  rocks  is  but  allegorical  of  the  double  victory  he  achieved, 
ID  the  lessoDS  of  goverameDt  bome  by  the  straios  of  music  to 
hearts  which,  uutil  theo,  were  savage  as  the  beasts,  aod  impeoe^ 
trable  as  the  rocks,  of  Thrace. 

Commerce  is  justly  eDtitled  to  a  distioct  meotioD  as  ao 
iostrumeDt  of  this  progress.  It  would  be  visioDary  to  seek  the 
time  whcD  mao  coofiDed  himself  to  the  simple  waots  of  Dature. 
He  has  always  koowD  the  waots  which  we  call  artificial.  So 
loDg  as  a  differeoce  of  climate  leads  to  a  difFereDce  of  produc- 
tioD,  so  long  there  will  be  something  indigeoous  that  we  cao 
spare  for  somethiog  exotic :  and  so  long  the  iDterchaoge  will  be  . 
maiDtaioed.  Skill,  labour,  adveDture,  here  fiod  their  reward. 
As  the  priDciple  became  almost  uoiversal,  it  lifted  mau  to  the 
thought  of  improvement.  It  informed  him  that  there  was  much 
which  he  had  Dot,  aod  ooly  a  little  that  he  might  Dot  have.  It 
remiDded  him  that  to  preserve  it,  he  must  obtaiu  equivaleuts  io 
his  owD  diligeDce  aod  iogeDuity.  It  showed  him  that  the  dis- 
proportioD  of  values  might  be  balaoced  by  superior  fabricatioD 
aod  device.  It  coDvioced  him  that  to  improve  produce,  it  must 
take  mauy  dcw  forms  aod  receive  various  useful  chaoges.    Thus 
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the  idea  of  manufacture  would  insensibly  arise,  and  the  human 
miiid  rack  itself  for  invention.  Bqt  in  addition  to  this  ordinary, 
tliough  salutary,  influence  of  commerce,  the  most  important 
obaenrations  of  ancient  science  were  gathered  during  its  jour- 
nejs  and  Toyages,  not  to  say  any  thing  of  commerce  as  the 
motive  of  their  being  undertaken.  These  enterprises  would 
superinduce  more  enlarged  views  of  nature  and  of  man. — Since 
oommerce  begins  in  a  spirit  of  improvement  and  must  indirectly 
foster  it,  it  has  generally  shown  itself  favourable  to  philosophic 
ditcorery  and  el^ant  refinement.  The  very  luxuries  it  intro- 
duoes,  often  pemicious  in  themselves,  are  overruled  for  the 
eommon  welfare,  and  concur  with  the  agents  which  accelerate 
the  universal  roelioration.  This  succession  of  wants,  from 
tbo0e  more  simple  to  those  more  elaborate»  is  well  pictured  by 
Thomson : 

^  But  instant  these  suppUed, 
Another  tet  of  fonder  wants  arose, 
And  other  arts  witli  them  of  finer  aim  : 
Till  from  refining  want  to  want  impelled, 
The  mind  by  thinking,  pushed  her  latent  powers, 
And  life  began  to  glow  and  arts  to  shine  !**  * 

The  history  of  Carthage  is  sometimes  cited  to  disparage  the 
favourable  influence  of  mercantile  intercourse :  and  certainly 
Rome  knew  how  to  make  a  jest  of  its  fierce  rival.  But  Car- 
thage  towered  above  the  greater  number  of  states  and  cities  even 
in  leaming  and  accomplishment :  and  was  rcstrained  from  that 
pTMminence,  of  which  it  was  assuredly  susceptible,  by  the  conti- 
nued  diversion  of  its  attention  and  treasure  towards  protracted 
and  sanguinary  wars.  In  this  manner  the  opportunity  was  lost» 
and  the  means  were  squandered,  for  those  improvements,  both 
icientiflc  and  liberal,  which  are  peculiarly  the  fruits  of  peace. 
But  even  were  this  an  exception,  it  would  triumphantly  be 
bome  down  by  the  recollection  of  the  commercial  cities  of  Italy* 
Tho8e  little  spots  became  the  asylums  of  freedoni  and  the  saiic- 
tuaries  of  literature :  they  attracted  into  their  bosom  the  genius 
and  the  taste  which  must  have  perished  but  for  their  care  and 
europle :   and  gave  birth  to  those  works  of  high  and  costly 

•  Liberty,  Part  II. 
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excellence  which  still  create  for  themselves  a  renewed  and 
increasing  fame.  The  family  of  the  De  Medici  is  an  illustrious 
proof  that  oommerce  may  be  made  subsidiary  to  polite  letters 
and  fine  arts. 

The  idea  of  religum  is  the  most  sublime  that  can  enter 
the  human  mind,  and,  so  long  as  it  retained  any  purity,  it  must 
have  proved  beneficial.  With  its  truth  or  fallaciousness  we  are 
not  now  concemed.  But  as  it  takes  hold  on  all  the  fears  or 
bopes  of  our  nature,  it  must  always  have  been  an  instrument 
of  goading  or  soliciting  that  nature  into  activity.  From  the 
esoteric  mysteries,  religion  became  most  intimately  related  to 
human  knowledge.  For  in  these  some  of  the  great  secrets  of 
the  universe  were  taught  to  the  initiated  few.  However  unworthy 
the  priests  were  of  being  esteemed  philosophers,  they  were  for 
a  time  the  depositaries  of  all  the  philosophy  extant.  However 
impure  the  mythology  of  the  ancients  must  appear,  it  was 
favourable  to  many  of  the  sciences  and  arts.  By  placing  them 
respectively  beneath  tutelary  deities,  provision  was  made  for  the 
distinctness  of  each  and  the  patronage  of  all.  Many  of  its 
legends  are  to  this  moment  told  us  in  immortal  verse,  and  as 
immortal  marble.  Even  the  notion  of  demigods,  hateful  as  is 
its  pride,  may  not  have  been  without  advantage  in  enciting 
some,  from  the  hope  of  receiving  divine  honours,  to  illustrious 
efforts  of  wisdom  and  patriotism. — In  the  classical  writings  we 
often  find  allusion  to  the  impulse  of  religion  on  the  mind.  We 
may  trace  to  it  the  origin  of  every  poet^s  practice  in  invoking  a 
muse.  In  the  Fhiloctetes  of  Sophocles  the  Chorus  exclaims  in 
the  embarrassment  how  to  proceed:  ny^ya  ya^  Tty^yag  tls^g  «l^x*'» 
Kai  yvotifiai^  cra^*  olu  ro  ^etov  ^tog  iSKri^/l^ov  avagffilai,  Ovid  exclaims: 
Est  Deus  in  nobis :  agitante  calescimus  illo.  Socrates .  con- 
nected  the  history  of  his  life  with  the  influence  of  his  dsemon, 
^a  word  always  in  these  authors  to  be  accepted  in  a  good  sense. 
Plato^s  sentiment  is  as  decided :  AXX*  h6*  av  dida^eisv,  a  (Ln  eco^ 
v^riyotlo * 

These  are,  indced,  but  a  few  of  the  numerous  incentives 
to  the  earlier  progress  of  roan.     But  however  hastily  selected  or 

•  Phttdo. 
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ciinorily  discuBsed,  they  are  all  that  the  limits  of  this  enquiry 
mmj  (xnnpriae. — ^We  shall  now  advert  to  the  probable  origin  of 
acieiice  and  art  among  the  fathers  of  our  race. 

Science  almost  relates  its  own  tale.  Certain  appearances 
and  reT<dutioD8  of  nature  would  soon  be  noticed  as  often  taking 
(daoe:  they  would  further  be  observed  as  occurring  at  the 
same  periodical  intervals:  they  would  be  found  to  bear  pre- 
daely  similar  indications.  The  vicissitude  was  Ibo  regular  to  be 
aeoounted  for  on  acddent,  and  therefore  was  evidently  govemed 
by  aome  law.  This  was  the  natural  process  which  in  these 
days  we  call  induction:  so  that  the  most  simple,  and 
profound,  philosophy  the  world  ever  witnessed,  most 
happily  agree.  The  first  men  sought  for  truth  in  the  facts  of 
aatufe,  in  what  is  comprehended  in  physics ;  and  elicited  truth 
both  interesting  and  stupendous.  An  intermediate  race  sought 
it  in  particular  propositions«  and  through  forroal  syllogisros, 
md  were  disappointed.  A  succeeding  generation  has  recurred 
to  the  simple  method  of  primseval  man,  and  is  extending  the 
diaeoveries  of  truth  more  rapidly  than  it  can  well  arrange,  or 
uaelully  apply,  them.* 

The  aources  of  art  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  trace.  They 
who  moat  readily  suggested  contrivances  and  inventions  were 
of  oourse  most  highly  extoUed.  One  cl&ss  of  history  registers 
tboie  wbo  might  be  esteemed  ^^  the  fathers  of  such  as  dwell  in 
tents»  or  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ :  or  the 
iDstmctor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron.**^'  Another  class 
of  hiatory  would  almost  deify  them.  Much  of  ancient  fable 
may  be  explained  in  this  manner.  The  Argonauts  probably 
fiMrod  a  golden  fleece  in  the  flocks  they  obtained  from  the  Oeor- 
gian  pastures.  Vulcan  had  most  likely  blown  a  humble  forge 
and  occupied  a  humbler  smithy,  ere  he  was  married  to  Venus, 
hired  the  Cyclops,  and  fabricated  thunderbolts  for  Jove.  Bac- 
cfaus,  it  is  to  be  feared,  had  madc  too  frequent  use  of  his  disco- 
▼enr  before  he  was  summoned  to  the  revels  of  the  gods.     The 

Sophocle^ — Trach  :  Lin  :  (*<hJ. 
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Centaurs  must  have  witched  the  world  with  noble  horseman- 
ship,  ere  they  were  complimented  as  a  part  of  the  steed  itself. 
Such  arts  were  useful,  answering  immediate  purposes  of  conve- 
nience  and  want. — But  it  is  not  so  obvious  what  may  be  the 
origin  of  those  arts  which  are  related  to  beauty.  There  cannot, 
indeed,  be  a  more  delicate  enquiry  than  in  what  beauty,  ^d 
the  perception  of  it,  consist.  But  painting  and  sculpture  are 
evidently  but  tlie  bodying  out  of  that  idea  of  beauty,  and  the 
standard  of  the  manner  in  which  their  masters  felt  it.  As  there 
must  be  an  archetype  of  beauty,  wherever  hidden,  these  speci- 
mens  may  be  considered  as  the  various  conceptions  cherished  of 
its  nature,  and  the  eamest  efforts  made  towards  its  emulation, 
by  the  most  congenial  minds. — And  the  rise  of  literature  is  still 
more  vague.  One  of  the  most  ancient  oompositions  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  is  the  epic  of  Homer.  There  appears  no 
ground  to  suspect  that  this  was  a  coUection  of  traditionary 
poems,  or  that  its  nominal  author  was  assisted  by  others.  Yet 
the  perfection  which  his  great  work  is  universally  allowed  to 
possess,  is  incredible  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  the  first 
who  had  cultivated  the  storied  verse.  We  must  conceive  of 
earlier  failure,  of  ruder  attempt ;  of  laws  which,  though  the 
bard  so  strictly  observes,  we  cannot  imagine  him  to  have  impo- 
sed;  of  poets  who  had  preceded  him,  and  prepared  his  way,  until 
he  arose  to  dazzle  them  into  eternal  insignificance. — Science, 
literature,  and  art,  were  always  held  in  esteem  by  nations 
pretending  to  importance:  unless  we  except  the  system  of 
Lycurgus,  which  seemed  to  do  violence,  as  much  to  the  pecu- 
liarity  of  the  Lacedsemonian  character  as  to  the  sympathies  of 
human  nature.  The  sybil  of  Cumse  discovers  to  ^neas  the 
order  of  honour  and  happiness  in  which  spirits  are  arranged  in 
Elysiura : 

'*  Conspicit,  ecce,  alios  dextra  leevSLque  per  herbam, 
Vescentes,  Istumque  choro  peeana  canentes, 

Inter  odoratum  lauri  nemus  : . .  

Hic  manus,  ob  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  passi : 
Quique  pii  vates,  et  Phoebo  digna  locuti ; 
Inventas  aut  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  artes.* 

*  iEneid  t  lib.  vi. 


*•• 
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Having  examined  the  dim,  and  partly  uncertain,  portion  of 
human  hiatory,  it  might  be  proper  to  develope  some  of  the  prin- 
dples  which  have  perpetuated^  as  well  as  those  which  com- 
fmeneedy  the  course  of  human  improvement.  But  perhaps  a 
brief  narradye  of  the  condition  of  the  ancient  world,  brought 
down  to  nearly  our  own  age,  may  tend  to  relieve  the  attention, 
though  it  may  rather  interfere  with  a  strictly  logical  arrange- 
ment.  There  is  one  chasm  in  the  narrative  we  must  all  deplore : 
its  aileiioe  upon  the  state  of  man  at  large, — ^the  great  bulk  of 
locieCy.  A  proud  philosophy,  and  an  abstruse  religion,  treated 
the  TulgaTy  the  many,  as  profane. — It  will,  indeed,  be  imprac- 
ticable  to  supply  a  historical  chart :  we  can  only  throw  the  eye 
from  the  Euphrates  aiid  the  Tigris  to  the  Nile :  from  the  Nile 
lo  the  Ilissus,  from  the  Ilissus  to  the  Tiber,  from  the  Tiber  along 
unrecorded  by  history  and  unknown  to  song. 

is  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  parent  source  of  those 

arts  which  have  given  Egypt  its  celebrity,  and  of  that  philo- 

lopby  which  flourished  in  the  schools  of  Oreece.     Sir  William 

Jones  oonsiders  that  the  systems  of  the  Academy,  Porch,  and 

Lyceum,  may  all  be  recognised  in  the  writmgs  of  the  Indian 

sages :  and  that  there  exists  a  striking  resemblance  between  the 

gigantic  structures  of  Egypt,  and  fragments  of  building  still 

mnaining   in   the   East.      It   is  certain   that   Pythagoras,    the 

founder  of  the  Italic  school,  travelled  thither.      The  doctrine 

of  the  present  native  philosophers  is  but  the  roodification  of 

tbe  roetempsychosis.      But   such   a  coincidence  will   often   be 

found  between  other  kingdoms  and  nations.      Every  research 

ioto  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  or  modern  nations,  much  of 

it  claasic  and  much  of  it  rude,  would  prove  it  to  have  a  com- 

mon  origin,  and  to  have  hallowed  the  same  elements  or  beings. 

Grwce  and  Egypt  would  be  found  bowing  to  the  deities  of 

Scandinavia  and  Oaul. — To  India  may  be  ascribed  the  prinio- 

geniture  of  philosophy  and  art,  but  t(»  thcir  parentage  it  cannot 

«stabli<(h  a  claim. 

Two  coimtries  are  fre<|uently  intnHlucetl  for  this  honour- 
ible  distinction. — Arabia  certainly  has  a  character  jx^culiarly  its 
own.      Its  wild   magnifJcence  of  freedoni,  its  frank  generosity 
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of  temper,  must  always  render  it  an  interesting  and  singular 
country.  But  that  much  which  is  boasted  of  its  former  phi- 
losophy  and  literature  is  gratuitous,  we  may  conclude  in  the 
absence  of  any  proof.  The  language  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  sweet  and  expressive,  and  by  many  it  has  been  admired  as 
the  most  perfect  language  known :  the  art  of  healing  was  cul- 
tivated  with  considerable  assiduity  from  an  early  period :  the 
imagination  was  indulged,  though  perhaps  not  with  the  refine> 
ment  or  luxuriance  which  distinguish  oriental  fiction.  But  that 
this  people  possessed  a  philosophy  that  consisted  of  a  tangible 
shape,  or  a  literature  characterised  by  a  descriptive  exceUence, 
must  not  be  presumed.  Some  have  even  proceeded  to  describe 
the  coUeges  of  Yemen  and  to  boast  of  their  high  character  and 
extensive  influence.  To  them  the  youth  of  far  distant  lands  are 
represented  to  have  journeyed,  and  to  have  sown  the  instruc- 
tions,  they  received  in  these  seats  of  leaming,  through  the  most 
uncivilised  peoples.  These  fountains  of  knowledge  must  be 
compared  to  the  visual  deceptions  which  often  falsely  flatter, 
and  crueUy  disappoint,  the  thirsty  caravans  which  stiU  travd 
these  wastes. 

China  is  the  second  claimant :  and  were  we  to  respect  its 
own  assertion  of  antiquity,  (an  assertion  frequently  disproved 
by  astronomical  computation)  we  must  adjudge  to  it  the  envied 
palm.  But  many  circumstances  combine  to  shake  its  preten- 
sions.  A  picture  language  is  no  indication,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  its  coarse  antiquity,  of  high  civilization,  profound 
science,  or  choice  literature.  At  present  the  language  of  that 
empire  is  so  distorted,  as  every  language  of  a  pictorial  nature 
must  soon  become,  that  it  has  all  the  inconvenience  of  symboUc, 
added  to  all  the  intricacy,  of  arbitrary  character.  Its  astronomy, 
a  science  which  commonly  excites  notice  and  receives  cultivar 
tion  in  an  infant  country,  is  grossly  imperfect.  Its  phUosophy 
cannot  deserve  the  name :  its  manufactures  are  greatly  inferior 
to  those  of  nations  it  afFects  to  despise. — It  may  be  answered,  that 
its  present  state  does  not  adjust  the  controversy  of  its  former 
condition.  But  this  nation  wiU  confess  no  retrocession,  nothing 
has  been  changed,  nothing  lost :  so  that  if  they  have  '*  writ  their 
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aimals  true,  \  is  there.'^  They  might  produce,  upon  their  own 
admiflnon,  all  the  treasures  of  knowledge,  accumulated  through 
thar  UDTarjring  history,  unimpaired.  If  we  were  to  examine 
oar  nature  by  this  singular  empire,  we  should  conclude  it  to  be 
itatioDary  rather  than  progressive.  That  it  shall  long  continue 
in  that  state  we  cannot  insult  our  race  by  bringing  ourselves 
to  bdieve.  Though  the  bolt  fastens  itself  more  tenaciously  by 
nntiiig  in  its  place,  by  that  very  i*u8t  it  consumes  away  ! 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  important  seat  of  power  and 
Imowledge  antecedent  to  the  Assyrian  empire.  And  some  evi- 
doioet  of  ooQsiderable  art,  though  they  painfuUy  remind  how 
art  has  been  too  often  ill-applied  from  the  first,  mark  the  epoch 
iii  wliich  the  foundations  of  that  empire  were  laid.  The  mighty 
annaments  which  were  put  in  motion  and  manoeuvred  in  battle : 
the  aeythe-chariot :  the  boat-bridge :  combine  to  display  some- 
tlniig  more  than  merely  uncivilised  existence.  But  Babylon  is 
t  iubliiiie  monument  of  the  fact.  The  temple  of  Belus  appears 
to  lunre  been  a  prodigy  of  architecture.  The  fosses,  the  walls, 
the  palaoea,  the  hanging  gardens,  the  brazen  gates, — evince  a 
ikfll  and  perseverance,  a  taste  and  ambition,  seldom  excelled. 
Astronomy  here  found  its  earliest  home.  Observatories  were 
eoDstnicted  for  its  pursuit.  But  unhappily  astrology  corrupted 
the  ftudy,  and  cast  those  blighting  and  ominous  influences  on 
the  earth  which  it  blindly  imputed  to  the  phases  and  confl- 
gurationa  of  the  heavenly  orbs.  For  ages  this  proud  city 
louriahed,  reoeiving  continued  accessions  and  embellishments 
ftom  its  auccessive  kings.  Nor  should  its  friendly  competitor 
he  fergotten,  for  Nineveh  is  as  worthy  of  record  for  its  elegance 
as  Babylon  was  for  its  splendour. 

Phenicia  must  not  be  omitted  in  this  rapid  enumeration. 
The  eolonising  system  which  this  people  adopted,  does  not 
rannUe  those  dispersions  which  often  took  place  in  a  ruder 
•ge,  •ometimes  in  quest  of  food,  and  sometimes  in  fear  of  depre- 
^htion, — but  appears  to  have  been  a  schenie  enlightened  and 
tonmtent.  Navigation  must  be  followed  to  this  source :  and 
that  it  was  somewhat  scientiiic  must  be  inferred  from  the  length 
md  hazard  of  their  voyages.     Whether  Horace  were  serious  or 
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not,  in  the  celebrated  ode  to  his  friend  on  the  point  of  embark- 
ation,  no  nation  deserved  his  censure  more  than  this  for  their 
successful  attempts  to  unite  countries  severed  by  the  dissociating 
ocean.  The  heavens  were  studied  by  them  with  this  design. 
Commerce  was  their  reward.  They  were  invited  to  aid  dis- 
tant  undertakings  as  artificers.  Tyre  and  Sidon  grew  to  ama- 
zing  extent  and  grandeur :  while  Tyrian  became  proverbial 
for  princely  wealth,  Sidonian  became  as  much  so  for  correct 
taste. 

Egypt  may  next  challenge  our  attention,  as  a  retreat  and 
centre  of  science.  Few  names  excite  more  thrilling  associations. 
It  is  of  venerable  antiquity,  though  we  are  disposed  to  reject 
the  origin  of  this  people  and  the  source  of  their  river  as  being 
in  the  skies.  The  art  of  embalming  has  never  been  detected 
with  convincing  certainty,  nor  imitated  with  oontinued  success. 
It  may  surprise  us  that  the  human  body  could  be  so  prepared  as 
to  resist  for  thirty  centuries  its  tendency  to  decay.  This  process 
oould  be  conducted  with  so  much  facility  and  so  little  expenae, 
that  it  was  probably  applied  to  that  dense  population.  The 
coloured  silks  and  linens  in  which  the  mummies  are  wrapped 
retaJn  a  glowing  richness :  the  gilding  is  in  a  state  of  the  most 
perfect  preservation:  and  certain  glass  omaments,  that  stud  diffe- 
rent  parts,  prove  that  there  must  have  been  great  skill  in  cutting 
and  staining  that  substance.  Engraving  must  have  reached  great 
proficiency ;  and  the  instruments  for  it  been  well  understood. 
Chemistry  could  not  have  been  wholly  unknown :  astronomy  was 
studied,  geometry  taught.  On  the  subject  of  their  obelisks  and 
pyramids,  we  can  only  echo  the  applauses  of  the  civilised  world. 
These  masses  of  indestructible  architecture  are  monuments  of 
an  age  and  people,  determined,  it  would  seem,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten.  Thales,  the  founder  of  the  lonic  school,  had  visited 
Egypt :  and  for  the  great  cncouragement  of  those  sober  minds 
which  would  blend  philosophy  with  comraerce,  be  it  recorded, 
that  he  not  only  returned  with  the  exact  measurement  of  the 
pyramids,  but  made  an  excellent  speculation  in  the  olive  fruit  of 
his  native  country.  He  introduced  philosophy  into  Greece.  He 
taught  the  duU  Baeotian  to  think,  threw  a  glory  over  Thebes 
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whidi  had  never  belonged  to  its  more  magnificent  namesake  with 
the  hundred  gates,  and  struck  that  spark  whose  illumination 
from  the  lonian,  to  the  JEgeaxi^  seas.  Every  circum- 
fayoured  the  prosecution  of  philosophy  and  of  the  liberal 
The  climate  was  serene,  the  scenery  picturesque,  while  the 
numerous  states  which  covered  the  surface,  though  sufficiently 
fnendly  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  defence,  were  also  suffi- 
dently  jealous  for  active  competition.  The  philosophy  of  one 
of  its  principal  sects  has  been  commonly  received  during  the 
gfeater  part  of  eighteen  hundred  years.  Poetry  and  eloquence, 
•culplure  and  statuary,  acquired  a  perfection  never  subse- 
qucndy  attained  :  and  fumished  future  ages  with  models  of  the 
Bost  severe  nmplicity  and  most  elaborate  exoellence. 

Syracuse  sustained  no  mean  part  in  the  history  of  the  old 
world.  The  most  eminent  men  here  found  a  refuge  from  the 
envy  and  outrage  of  their  own  country.  Phito  dignified  its 
eourt  with  his  presence,  and  aided  it  by  his  counsels :  Timoleon, 
who  hnd  appeared  beneath  its  walls  as  a  warrior,  restored  its 
Hberty,  multi|died  its  population,  and  then,  retuming  from  legis- 
btion  and  military  command,  he  became  the  private  citizen  and 
died  most  passionately  lamented  by  his  adopted  country.  In 
this  plaoe  Archimedes  also  resided,  indisputably  the  first  mathe- 
and  mechanist  of  his  age.  As  Syracuse  was  often 
I,  it  summoned  him  from  his  studies  to  phm  its  defences, 
his  powerful  genius  added  much  to  the  glory  of  its  mural 
crown. 

Rome  cannot  be  forgotten.  But  the  achievements  and  the 
tropfaies  of  its  history  are  not  congenial  to  science  and  art.  The 
minds  of  its  citizens  were  tom  with  warlike  passions :  were  agi- 
tated  by  schemes  of  aggrandisement  and  visions  of  conquest : 
■nd  they  lost  in  a  nearly  accurate  proportion  an  intellectual,  for 
vfaat  they  acquired  of  a  martial,  glory.  The  etemal  city  does 
not  rank  very  high  for  even  its  architecture,  for  its  models  were 
horrowed  from  Greece.  It  was  indebted  for  its  philosophy  to 
the  same  source.  Its  eagemess  to  obtain  the  Egyptian  obelisk, 
even  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  betrays  a  dissatisfaction  with  its 
own  jmductions.     There  is  a  tacit  admission  of  this  inferiority 
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in  the  speech  of  Anchises  to  his  son  during'their  interview  in 
the  Elysian  shades : 

^^  Excud^nt  alii  spirantia  mollius  aera, 
Credo  equidem  :  vivos  ducent    e  marmore  vultus ; 
Orabunt  causas  melius  :  coelique  meatus 
Describent  radlo,  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent : 
Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento ; 
H»  tibi  erunt  artes  !"* 

The  literature  of  Rome,  however,  arrived  at  a  noble  elevation. 
Nothing  can  be  more  chastely  pure  than  the  diction  of  its 
classical  age.  But  a  great  part  of  its  literature  was,  to  say 
nothing  worse,  anticipated.  It  is  almost  demonstrable  that 
the  ^neid  would  never  have  been  composed,  had  it  not  been 
preceded  by  the  Iliad  :  and  more  than  probable  that  the  lyre  of 
Horace  would  never  have  been  tuned,  had  not  Pindar  shown 
him  how  to  sweep  its  strings.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  flame  of 
Cicero  was  kindled  by  Demosthenes  ?  As  Mecaenas  preferred 
to  be  the  first  of  the  knights  rather  than  the  last  of  the  patri- 
cians»  so  Rome,  in  philosophy,  letters,  and  arts,  must  be  allowed 
to  stand  the  most  illustrious  copyist  of  Greece»  but  not  to 
occupy  the  same  rank  of  high  invention  and  glorious  origin- 
ality. 

Byzantium,  from  its  situation  on  the  Propontis,  as  the 
approach  to  east  and  west,  does  not  appear  to  have  improved 
in  the  measure  of  its  advantages.  Nor  did  it  rise,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  on  the  transfer  of  the  Imperial  govemment 
to  it.  Its  principal  interest  depends  upon  this  fact.  It  reflected 
last  the  splendour  of  that  political  luminary  which  had  spread 
its  day  through  the  world,  but  here  set  for  ever  ! 

The  middle  ages,  as  the  ages  are  usually  designated  which 
extend  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  of  our  aera,  are  generaliy 
regarded  as  the  darkest  and  most  retrograding  in  the  history  of 
man.  Doubtless  they  form  a  section  of  time  which  it  is  most 
difficult,  in  some  particulars,  to  reconcile  with  the  great  onward 
plan.  But  though  in  many  instances  they  may  be  unequal  to 
others  which  have  preceded  them,  yet,  perhaps,  in  none  was  tbe 

*  iEneid :  lib.  vi. 
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state  of  man  in  general  so  favourable  and  so  improved  as  during 
tbese.  We  cannot,  indeed,  exhibit  in  the  progress  of  these 
tges,  acenes  to  rival  the  last  periods  of  Oreece  and  Rome :  but 
we  cm  point  to  a  diffusion  of  knowledge,  a  distribution  of 
right  aentinient,  throughout  these  ages,  which  the  best  periods  of 
Oreeoe  and  Rome  never  beheld.  We  think  only  of  barbarism 
and  sacril^  in  reading  of  Huns,  Ooths,  and  Vandals :  but  we 
forgei  tbat  men  now  began  to  feel  and  reflect  as  they  never  did 
bcfere,  and  that,  if  these  hordes  were  the  enemies  of  improve- 
it,  they  were  now  insensibly  becdhiing  the  subjects  of  it. 
rere  the  millions  which  the  philosophic  masters  of  man- 
kiiid  had  degnded  by  enslaving,  and  exasperated  by  oppressing : 
jH  though  their  movement  was  most  terrific,  the  mischiefs  they 
cftcted  could  not  be  compared  to  the  benefits  which  they 
extcnded  to  others  and  received  themselves.  As  a  proof  that 
the  course  of  improvement  was  not  hopelessly  barred,  so  early  as 
die  eigfatb  century,  Charlemagne  coUected  libraries  and  founded 
Kfaoob  in  tbat  very  north  from  which  these  savage  irruptions 
had  iHiied.  He  entered  upon  the  digestion  of  laws,  proposed 
the  juoction  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  and  neglecting  bar- 
haric  pearl  and  gold,  surrounded  his  throne  with  the  wise  and 
tbe  leamed. 

Some  drcumstances  of  these  ages  are  worthy  of  brief  com- 

Monachism  shall  be  the  first.    This  recluse  system  may 

detrimental  to  the  interests  of  knowledge, — ^burying  it 

in  cdls,  and  chaining  it  to  cloisters.     But  had  this  knowledge 

been  cxposed  to  the  multitude,  it  would  probably  have  been 

extinguished  in  the  fierce  contentions  of  those  tiroes.     If  the 

moDastery  confined  knowledge,  it  also  preserved  it. — Chivalry 

is  dcserving  of  attention.     All  must  regret  its  sanguinary  cha- 

nctcr  and  despise  its  silly  gallantry.     But  let  us  not  suppose  it 

U>  be  the  absurdity  which  the  champion  of  the  Dulcinea  del 

Toboto  made  it.     The  manners  of  men  were  rude  and  violent. 

Wooian  was  depressed  from  her  rank  in  society.     The  two  facts 

vere  inseparable.     Chivalry  is  but  a  concession  to  the  necessity 

of  female  influence  over  the  state  of  manners :  and  it  led  to  a 

hrtter  view  and   truer  confirmation  of  her  social   rights  than 
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armed  lists  could  even  have  established. — The  Crusade/f  must 
not  be  forgotten.  Their  history  is  written  in  blood.  But 
they  drew  to  theni  the  attention  of  Europe,  an  efibrt  most  oon- 
ducive  to  the  intellectual  thriving  of  man.  There  was  something 
grandly  disinterested  in  their  motive,  calculated  to  overpower 
the  sordidness  which  debases  the  mind.  The  intercourse  between 
the  two  continents  was  facilitated,  and  a  mixture  of  nations 
necessarily  produced. — The  leaming  of  that  period  is  too  fre- 
quently  disparaged.  No  person  can  think  more  meanly  than 
myself  of  the  school-logic  as  a  method  of  eliciting,  or  a  test  of 
examining»  truth.  But  let  us  do  justice  to  the  system  of  dia- 
lectics.  The  mind  must  have  been  most  active  in  their  employ- 
ment :  how  retentive  the  memory,  how  quick  the  attention,  how 
adroit  the  judgment,  must  have  been  !  We  are  reminded  of  the 
^xpressive  lines  of  Wordsworth,  though  differently  applied : 

*^  The  Intellectiial  Power,  througb  words  and  things, 
Went  sounding  on  a  dim  and  perilous  way.*** 

The  inventions  of  that  period  were  also  most  important. 
The  use  of  the  compass  was  now  first  observed.  Oil  painting 
was  introduced  instead  of  the  fresco,  until  then  in  invariable 
practice.  The  art  of  making  paper  was  discovered,  while  the 
invention  of  printing,  unquestionably  the  most  important  to 
intellectual  and  social  man,  was  reserved  to  more  than  counter- 
poise  all  the  injuries  on  letters  and  arts  which  the  middle  ages 
had  inflicted.  And  here  and  there  we  see  a  philosopher,  a  poet, 
and,  in  the  best  sense,  a  political  ceconomist, — an  Alcuin,  a 
Bacon,  a  Chaucer,  a  Orotius,  shining  at  various  intervals,  as 
solitary  watch-towers,  through  a  night  of  storms. 

That  the  revival  of  letters  should  create  a  revolution  in  all 
the  thinking  habits  of  civilised  man,  habits  strengthened  by 
ages,  cannot  but  astonish  us.  A  few  Oreek  classics,  brought 
into  Italy  by  a  band  of  refugees,  changed  the  face  of  society, 
and  shook  to  its  centre  the  fabric  of  that  vain  philosophy  which, 
however  admirable  as  a  dream  of  genius  or  a  web  of  sophistry, 
had   so    long    restrained  its  disciples  from    the    investigation» 

*  Excursion. 
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of  truth.     There  must  be,  therefore,  in  those  writings,  soine- 

thiDg  stroD^y  provocative  of  improvement.      We  know,  that 

fbr  the  purpoae  of  his  tyranny,    Caligula  once  attempted  to 

baniib  Homer,   his  busts  and  his  poems :    he  knew  he  miist 

dcitroy  all  taste,  all  fine  sentiment,  all  lofty  emotion,  ere.he 

eould  fetter  the  human  mind. — When  these  writings  were  resto- 

red,  the  mtnds  which  contained  the  seeds  and  elements  of  great- 

Be»,  fdt  that  there  was  a  standard  for  sentiments  which  they 

had  hitherto  thought  it  wrong   to  cherish  and  imprudent  to 

<Wlo«e :  oongenial  spirits  caught  the  inspiration  :   the  enthu- 

sasm  spread :  and  Europe  beheld  its  most  venerable  foundationa 

flnking  away,  and  the  intellect  of  man  standing  erect  after  the 

pnxtraticxi  of  ages.     In  this  revolution  the  names  of  Leo  and 

of  the  Medicean  family  must  not  be  forgotten  :  letters  and  arts 

aever  knew  more  munificent  patrons. 

The  Reformation,  from  its  conflict  with  the  passions  and 
mterests  of  men,  dawned  not  as  a  soft  sunrise  upon  the  nations, 
but  shook  the  foundations  of  society  as  by  an  earthquake.  It 
was  an  awfiil  concussion,  and  the  world  still  vibrates  with  it. 
It  must  have  been  potent  for  good  or  ill,  and  could  have  left 
neither  inert  as  they  were  before.  If  it  is  to  be  bewailed,  so 
musl  every  step  in  the  previous  gradations.  For  the  revival  of 
letters,  the  growth  of  liberty,  the  excitement  of  enquiry,  the 
iotermixture  of  people,  all  paved  its  way  and  hastened  its  accom* 
fJishment.  Viewing  it  apart  from  its  religious  merits  and  bear- 
ings,  great  was  the  impetus  it  gave  to  the  public  mind.  Before 
it  fled  the  age  of  puerile  conceits  and  circular  argumentations. 
It  overcame  the  littleness  of  taste  and  the  bondage  of  reason. 
)Ian  felt  his  right  to  think.  The  dilating  intellect  forced  and 
threw  O0*  its  shackles.  The  principles  of  this  stupcndous  event 
have  never  been  admitted  into  any  country  but  they  have  proved 
instniments  of  its  exaltation.  Advantages  of  every  kind  have 
crowded  in  upon  it.  A  new  vigour  has  entered  into  its  insti- 
tutioDs,  and  probably  they  have  expanded  into  nobler  fornis. 
Freedom  has  suiitten  the  human  heart  with  its  passion,  aiid 
Uught  it  to  bound  high  at  its  name.  The  soul  of  mighty  eni- 
pires  ha»  bcen  evokcd  from  its  buried  depths,  and  ha.s  risen  with 
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all  the  power  of  a  new-born  life.  Manners  have  acquired  a  just 
independence.  The  spirit  of  truth,  of  generosity,  of  ingenuous- 
ness,  has  gone  forth,  insphered  in  these  principles.  We  dare 
reflect.  There  is  no  artifice  to  serve,  no  question  to  evade.  We 
hail  the  augmenting  light,  the  glowing  splendour,  the  perfect 
day.  The  bird  of  night  and  the  beast  of  prey  need  only  hate  the 
searching  beam.  So  long  as  these  principles  are  retained,  so  far 
as  they  shall  reach,  earth  is  released  from  its  tyranny  and  man 
is  loosened  from  his  thrall ! 

Having  presented  this  rapid  epitome  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  histories  in  this  progress,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
retum  to  the  examination  of  other  causes  by  which  it  has  been 
sustained. 

There  is  one  not  a  little  curious,  and  not  a  little  di£Scult  to 
define.  Certain  enigmas  have  constantly  fixed  the  attention  of 
mankind.  How  they  arose  we  are  at  a  perfect  loss  to  discover  : 
whether  they  contain  the  rudiments  of  science  under  allegorical 
names,  we  are  at  an  equal  loss  to  ascertain.  They  have  seemed 
to  trifle  with  human  hope,  flattering  it  only  to  betray.  But 
though  their  veiled  meanings  have  not  been  penetrated,  many 
useful  results  have  sprung  from  the  research.  The  philosopher^s 
stone  has  not  been  found,  nor  has  alchemy  arrived  at  the  secret 
of  making  gold :  but  the  idea  gave  birth  to  studies  which  have 
proved  to  be  sufficiently  attractive  and  useful  without  this  chi- 
merical  expectation.«~Perpetual  motion  was  another  desideratum, 
which  directed  the  attention  of  all  who  were  devoted  to  mecha- 
nical  enquiries,  and  though  unattained,  some  of  the  most  deli- 
cate  and  beautiful  movements  of  mechanism  may  be  attributed 
to  this  pursuit. — The  elixir  vitae  filled  the  human  mind  with 
the  hope  of  terrestrial  immortality,  but  this  was  not  only  a 
stirring  thought,  it  must  also  have  induced  a  more  accurate 
examination  of  substances  which  wcre  imagined  to  be  necessary 
ingredients  in  it,  and  a  closer  inspection  of  that  frame  whose 
youth  it  was  for  ever  to  preserve. — The  anima  mundi  and  vis 
inertiae  are  not  brought  to  light,  but  they  left  an  impression  on 
the  human  mind  that  there  were  hidden  principles  of  nature, 
which  was  never  efFaced,  until   Newton   unfolded  them  in  all 
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tlieur  smpUcity  and  grandeur  of  agency. — The  Tertium  quid 
was  never  traced,  but  it  excited  attention  to  the  connections 
bdweep  cauae  and  effect,  so  much  required  in  the  rigid  conduct 
of  preaent  sdence.  How  large  a  portion  of  human  knowledge 
■Miy  be  referred  to  similar  fables,  which  all  have  leamt  to 
fqect ! 

In  cofinection  with  these  fictions,  we  must  remark  the  influ- 
cooe  al  aecideni  upon  this  course  of  man.  That  has  flashed 
upoD  him  in  a  moment  which  the  researches  of  centuries  had  not 
aooompliahed.  But  these  events  require  master-minds  to  seize 
and  improve  them.  What  detraction  is  it  from  the  discovery  of 
grB¥itati<m  and  the  invendon  of  the  telescope,  that  Newton  saw 
an  ^pple  drop  from  a  tree,  or  Oalileo  a  tube  in  the  hand  of  a 
cliild  ?  For  such  inddents  had  frequently  occurred :  but  the 
naociation  of  such  trifles  with  all  that  is  vast  in  the  universe, 
ihowa  intellect  of  mightier  mould  than  if  none  had  suggested 


There  is  a  certain  elasHciiy  in  the  human  character  which 
muat  not  be  overlooked  in  the  enquiry.  Let  this  character 
have  uDCODtroUed  liberty  of  action  and  engagement,  and  it 
often  sinks  into  stupor  and  lethargy.  But  resistance  will 
call  it  forth :  hence  those  magnificent  bursts  of  energy  which 
history  narrates.  It  may  appear  strange  to  us  that  impediments 
to  intdlectual  progress  should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  so 
hng ;  yet  had  they  not,  we  must  have  lost  some  of  the  finest 
displays  of  our  nature,  and  must  have  failed  of  some  of  the 
nwst  gigantic  strides  in  its  career. 

Diversities  of  national  character  have  also  been  beneficial. 
These  diversities  often  depend  upon  the  scenery,  and  always 
upon  the  institutions,  of  a  country.  Werc  man  uniform  in  his 
habjts  and  pursuits,  he  would  be  held  in  no  chcck  and  roused  to 
Do  emulation.  There  would  be  no  addition  to  the  stock  of 
aational  ideas  from  forcign  travel  or  history :  the  world  would 
have  one  level,  and  the  species  be  crowded  into  one  undistin- 
l^uhed  mass.  But  now  the  taste  and  bent  of  nations  differ  : 
aod  the  result  is  that  accessions  are  made  to  the  great  connnon- 
vealth  of  knowledge,  as  various,  as  they  are  imjx)rtant. 
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Tbere  has  generally  been  also  a  certain  scantling  of  great 
minds  dispersed  through  the  world :  minds  formed  to  dictate 
wisdom  and  virtue.  Every  people  has  its  sage.  To  tbem  this 
progress  is  greatly  indebted.  For  nations  can  never  rouse  from 
their  stupor  of  themselves :  the  ardent  counsels,  the  great  exam- 
ples,  of  the  wise  and  the  good,  must  be  the  encitements.  And 
if  we  believe  our  first  dramatist,  that  **  spirits  are  «not  finely 
touched  but  to  fine  issues,^''*  we  shall  conclude  that  this  distri- 
bution  is  not  a  fortuitous,  but  fixed,  arrangement  for  scattering 
the  seeds  of  improvement  through  every  tribe  and  variety  of 
man.  In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  observe  the 
homage  which  ancient  monarchs  paid  to  intellectual  greatness. 
Philip  made  Aristotle  preceptor  to  his  son.  Antigonus  honoured 
Zeno  by  asking  him  to  his  court,  and  Ptolemy  sent  him  the 
royal  compliment  of  an  embassy.  Dionysius  weloomed  Plato 
and  consulted  him  on  the  most  intricate  affairs.  And  Alexander 
devoted  a  superb  casket,  which  he  obtained  from  the  treasure  of 
Darius,  to  hold  his  favourite  Homer,— a  casket  which  was  even 
bome  by  him  in  the  midst  of  battle. 

A  love  to  native  country  is  inconceivably  valuable  in  this 
respect.  We  all  admit  the  wildness  of  that  civism  which,  in  its 
afFected  love  to  the  species,  overlooks  all  its  details  and  distinc- 
tions.  A  people  must  identify  itself  with  a  local  habitation, 
or  it  never  can  be  illustrious.  A  wandering  tribe  can  have 
no  care  for  any  permanent  institutions  or  any  splendid  works. 
How  beautiful  is  a  filial  patriotism !  The  country  which  is  its 
object  can  never  sink  into  entire  debasement.  Nor  does  this 
more  confined  attention  to  our  native  soil  distract  the  plan  of 
general  improvement :  by  this  method  only  can  the  aggr^;ate 
be  increased.  Who  can  forget  the  pathos  of  recollection  when 
Anthores  dies  ?  "  Dulces  moriens  reminiscitur  Argos."""f-  We 
find  this  passion  softening  the  breast  of  heroes  as  they  rush  to 
the  combat :  even  the  stem  Achilles  remembers  his  parents  and 
his  country  ere  he  marches  forth  to  avenge  his  friend. 

^*  Thus  when  the  sun,  prepared  for  rest, 
Has  gained  the  precincts  of  the  west, 

*  ShakRpcare^s  Measure  for  Measurc.  -f  iEncid :  lib.  x. 
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Tbough  hit  departing  radlance  fail 
To  illaminate  the  bollow  vale^ 
A  iingering  light  he  fondly  throws 
On  the  dear  hiil  where  first  he  rose.*** 

A  singular  means  of  improvement  bas  consisted  in  the 
fiHBbn  ot  different  peoples  and  nations.  Certain  invaders  have 
dcweiided  upon  more  favoured  regions  than  they  supposed 
thor  own  to  be,  and,  having  conquered  their  inhabitants,  have 
quickly  amalgamated  with  them.  A  fellowship  of  advantages 
has  thuii  been  forcibly  obtained.  The  foUowing  are  attesta- 
tioiis  of  the  remark.  The  Oauls,  who  had  hundreds  of  years 
be&re  entered  Oreece,  seized  upon  Rome.  The  Trojans  settled 
in  Latium.  The  Saxond'  established  themselves  in  Britain.  The 
Lomhards  flocked  to  Italy.  The  Tartars  ranged  over  China. 
The  Moors  spread  through  Spain. 

But,  very  possibly,  certain  exceptions  will  be  arrayed 
against  this  theory  of  progression :  and  plausible  exceptions  too. 
Tlie  removal  of  leaming  from  some  of  its  most  celebrated  seats 
may  be  alleged.  We  admit  that  Babylon,  Athens,  Rome, 
have  not  improved.  But  the  locality  forms  no  part  of  the 
question.  This  may  appear  to  be  often  capriciously  selected. 
It  deaerted  Egypt  for  ages,  but  under  the  Ptolemies  retumed. 
It  hmguished  in  Rome  for  ages,  but  at  last  revived  under 
Tarious  popedoms.  Such  places  are  only  useful  as  repositories, 
ind  repoeitories  are  only  useful  as  they  tend  to  the  general 
supply.  It  might  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  downfall 
of  those  states  was  greatly  beneficial,  even  in  this  light.  Has 
knowledge  perished  in  their  ruins  ?  Or  is  not  its  ascendancy 
and  influence  multiplied  a  thousand-fold  since  thcy  ceased  to 
fill  earth  with  their  fame? 

Our  ignorance  of  many  ancient  inventions  is  objected.  But 
it  is  not  contended  that  improvement  has  been  made  upon  every 
pnticular  branch  of  former  knowledge  and  art.  Many  secrets 
•re  lost.  M uch  valuable  discovery  may  be  forgotten.  But  was 
iogenuity  cver  more  fertile  than  at  present  ?  Did  invention  ever 
convert  itself  into  more  graceful  and  useful  forms  ?     The  ({ues- 

•  Wordsworth. 
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tion  does  not  relate  to  an  amendment  of  the  aame  arts,  but  to 
a  superiority  over  them  by  those  which  are  more  excellent  in 
design,  and  more  conspicuous  for  utility. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  many  works  of  knowledge  must 
have  been  destroyed.  This  is,  of  course,  granted.  But  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  there  are  but  few  works  lost  to  which  any 
reference  is  made  by  those  that  survive :  and  none  are  wanting 
to  which  that  reference  is  made  in  the  most  respectful  mann^ . 
Many  parts  of  these  authors  are  mutilated,  but  enough  remains 
to  warrant  an  opinion  at  least  of  the  rest.  The  fate  of  the 
Alexandrian  libraries  we  must  bitterly  deplore :  but  if,  as  has 
been  generally  understood,  its  volumes  were  prindpally  devoted 
to  theories  on  civil  govemment,  the  injury  received  by  literature 
cannot  be  so  irreparably  severe. 

The  pre^minence  is  claimed,  by  this  class  of  objectors, 
most  triumphantly  for  the  ancients  in  the  liberal  and  fine  arts. 
But  if  this  be  due  in  respect  to  eloquence,  it  is  to  their  pn^x>r- 
tionate  disadvantage.  For  the  magic  of  that  eloquence  greatly 
lay  in  being  the  only  medium  of  communicating  impressions  to 
the  multitude.  This  arose  from  the  scarcity  of  books,  and  very 
prevalent  ignorance  of  them.  And  splendid  as  it  is,  its  use  and 
practice  are  so  generally  superseded  by  the  press,  by  the  com- 
mon  spirit  of  enquiry,  by  the  wide  diffusion  of  information, — 
that  we  would  not  purchase  its  restoration  at  such  an  enormous 
expense.  In  painting  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  masters  of 
modem  Europe  have  transcended  those  of  ancient  Oreece  and 
Rome.  Sculpture  may  perhaps  be  able  in  these  days  to  show 
nothing  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  antique.  But  this  is  an 
art  which  respects  nature :  it  is  pure  only  as  true  to  that  standard: 
that  standard  has  been  searched :  as  improvement  was  hopeless, 
nothing  was  left  but  imitation :  this  is  too  unambitious :  and 
therefore  this  noble  art  has  not  been  frequently  pursued.  We 
cannot  rival  their  statuary  by  kindred  workmanship:  we  must, 
therefore,  oppose  to  it  the  later  discoveries  of  that  philosophy 
without  which  art  is  but  effeminate  amusement.  But  the  deserts 
of  that  philosophy  are  perhaps  as  superior  to  those  of  these  relics, 
as  Socrates  the  philosopher  exceeded  Socrates  the  sculptor. 
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Certain  retrogrades  have,  in  denial  of  this  doctrine,  been 
imputed  to  the  human  mind.  It  is,  doubtless,  impracticable 
to  trace  erery  step  and  mark  every  degree  of  our  progress ;  and 
aa  much  ao,  to  resist  some  indications  of  degeneracy  with  which 
past  history  fumishes  us.  But  the  suspicion  arises  from  the 
irregularity  of  the  progress :  though  not  uniform  it  is  successive. 
Tbua,  when  the  tide  is  flowing  to  the  shore,  it  is  difficult  to 
judge  of  ita  course.  Often  the  line  of  its  advance  seems  station- 
«ry :  and  often  the  wave  falls  short  of  some  which  had  preceded 
it.  But  a  bold  promontory,  it  may  be,  assists  us  to  perceive 
tbe'  riae  of  the  flood.  It  evidently  gains  upon  the  strand,  until 
at  length  it  swells  in  with  a  rapidity  and  force  not  to  be  mis- 

It  may  be  now  demanded  on  what  the  complacency,  which 

it  ia  natural  for  us  to  feel  towards  the  present,  is  warranted. 

There  are  two  charactera  in  the  existing  philoaophy  worthy  of 

particular  attention.     It  has  no  trace  of  that  servility  to  names 

and  theories  which  has  oflen  been  the  bane  of  advancement. 

No  name  any  longer  is  authority,  no  system  law.     It  was  this 

defcrence  which  for  ages  retarded  the  discovery  of  truth.     Even 

the  Edectics,  though  they  abjured  the  dominion  of  any  one 

scbool,  yet  sought  for  the  fragments  of  truth  only  in  the  many. 

Mankind  supposed  that  truth,  whenever  found,  must  be  scho- 

lastic.    The  passing  generation  has  renounced  this  prejudice,  and 

6nda  ita  reward. — ^The  existing  philosophy  wears  also  an  imprcss 

of  uHKiy^  which  no  philosophy  was  wont  to  boast.     Practical 

application  was  disdained.     Abstract  speculations  were  neces- 

larily  oonfined  to  a  few.    But  now  philosophy,  without  forfeiting 

asy  thing  of  its  dignity,  foregoes  its  pride :   it  descends  into  the 

nwst  ordinary  walks  of  life,  and  aids  the  most  general  purposes 

of  aociety.     The  wide-spread  circulation  of  knowledge  is  a  most 

inportant  characteristic  of  the  day.     We  may  assuredly  chal- 

loige  the  period  in  which  enquiry,  reading,   and  information, 

were  ever  ao  general  and  rife  among  men.     Public  opinion  has 

«equired  an  unprecedented  influence     That  voice  sooner  or  later 

i*  heard :  and  he  might  as  well  attempt  to  hush  the  tempest 

vho  wishes  to  stifle  it.    Many  ancient  customs  indicate  a  modem 
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refinement  of  feeling  and  education.  The  funeral  games  and 
gladiatorial  exhibitions  of  former  times  could  not  be  tolerated 
now :  and  when  in  our  courts  tbe  prisoner  pleads  benefit  of  the 
clergy, — we  are  reminded  that  he  who  could  read,  an  age  or  two 
back,  was  distinguished  from  the  crowd.  These  are  enduring 
proofs  of  a  great  intellectual  transition,  as  the  buoy  for  ever 
stationary  marks  the  drift  and  rapidity  of  the  current.  Morals 
have,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  partaken  of  the  progress:  in  war, 
former  barbarities  are  not  practised  ;  in  society,  vices  hide 
themselves  in  darkness  which  once  courted  the  day ;  in  charity, 
the  finest  buildings  of  our  cities  and  towns  are  consecrated  to 
mercy.  The  world  is  more  evenly  peopled  than  ever  it  was 
before:  and  continents,  once  unknown,  now  put  forth  young 
glories  which  promise  never  to  decay.  Civilization,  in  its  truest 
sense,  never  reached  the  fourth  of  its  present  extent :  and  it 
is  still  spreading  and  refining  itself.  The  words  of  the  philo- 
sophical  poet  may  be  here  applied : — 

^^  Change  wide  and  deep  and  silenUy  performed 
Ourselves  shall  witness :  and  as  days  roU  on, 
Earth*8  universal  tnme  shall  feel  the  eiTect, 
E*en  till  the  smallest  habitable  rock, 
Beaten  by  lonely  billows,  hear  the  songs 
Of  humanised  society  ;  and  bloom 
With  civil  arts,  and  send  their  fragrance  forth, 
A  grateful  tribute  to  alUruling  heaven.*** 

A  hope  of  some  bright  reversion  for  our  race,  of  some  new 
order  of  things,  has  ever  prevailed  among  men.  Hope  is  the 
best  comforter  that  past  vexation  and  failure  have  left  us.  It 
was  this  vision  of  a  future  regeneration  which  refreshed  the 
dying  eye  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  men.  Poetry  soon  made 
the  expectation  its  own.  The  leaves  of  the  Sybil  scattered  this 
promise.  Philosophy,  amid  surrounding  ignorance  and  perse- 
cution,  clung  to  this  assurance.  ^^  I  commit  my  name/^  said 
the  immortal  Verulam,  in  his  last  testament,  "to  posterity,  after 
some  generations  shall  be  past.""  This  hope  surely  ought  not  to 
be  abandoned  by  us  without  very  decisive  reasons.  But  it  has 
to  encounter  many  serious  prejudices.     There  is  a  great  prone- 

•  Wordsworth. 
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to  disparage  present  times,  and  this  proneness  is,  therefore, 

inore  in  alliance  with  the  fear  of  human  deterioration.      Ex- 

periments,  generally  very  partiai,  having  failed,  these  abettors, 

wlio  had  staked  erery  hope  of  such  improTement  on  their  issue, 

in  their  mortification  have  joined  in  the  clamour  that  all  this 

hope  was  vain.     The  idle  fables  of  perfectibility  and  optimism 

have  thrown  this  opinion,  with  which  they  have  no  more  conneo- 

tian  than  a  horoscope  with  astronomy,  into  unmerited  disgrace. 

The  unfounded  fear  that  such  a  course  covertly  implies  political 

oonvulfljon  and  disorganization,  has  deterred  many  from  invoking 

IL     A  nice  observation  is  wanting  also  for  the  perception  of  the 

progress  to  which  we  refer :  an  observation  of  certain  tendencies 

profound  and  noiseless.     To  such  observations  the  majority  of 

men  are  neither  competent  nor  inclined. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  some  of  the  grounds,  on  which 

this  expectation  has  been  raised,  are  not  the  most  happy.     One 

tuthor,   before   referred   to,    supposes  that  we  must  proceed, 

because  of  tbe  lassitude  and  ennui  to  which  our  nature  is  dis- 

posed.     He  imagines  that  this  must  render  us  thoughtful,  in 

order  to  oontrive  against  such  an  unpleasant  mood.     Some  have 

imagined  that  war  is  a  guarantee  for  this  melioration, — ^for  as 

cogineering  and  fortification  are  conducted  on  scientific  prin- 

ciples,  it  is  impossible  for  modem  nations  to  relapse,  and  almost 

oertain  that  war  will  draw  forth  new  inventions.     De  Stael,  with 

her  beautiful  eloquence,  supposes  the  improvement  to  consist 

iD  the  mass  of  our  ideas,  to  which  every  age  will  now  add,  by 

neflBS  and  in  a  quantity  unknown  to  the  former.     I  am  inclincd 

to  anticipate  this  moral  onset,  rather  on  the  present  state  of  the 

world,  though  persuaded  that  the  tendency  belongs  to  the  very 

mind  of  man.     Nothing  of  discovery,  or,  which  is  the  same 

tbing,  no  particle  of  truth,  henceforth  can  be  lost.    A  simple  me- 

f*^<^^l  contrivance  gives  an  immortality  to  science,  literature, 

«nd,  in  a  great  degree,  to  art. — Never  were  civil  constitutions  so 

fsvourable  to  the  development  and  cultivation  of  genius  in  every 

dcpartment  of  enquiry  and  knowledge. — Nations  begin  to  leam 

tiiat  peace  is  consistent  with  political  greatness  and  influence. 

*-Tbe  people  at  large  are  becoming  interested  in  philosophic 
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experiments  as  tbe  foundations  of  a  daily  subsistence. —  Mind 
is  awake,  no  more  to  be  rocked  into  slumbers  or  amused  by 
dreams :  but,  intent  on  the  day-star  of  its  hope,  bounds  along 
with  untiring  vigour.  The  fearless  search  for  truth  it  disco- 
vers  is  the  surest  sign  of  oontrition  for  past  mistake,  and  the 
brightest  augury  of  future  renovation.  I  will  here  quote 
firom  an  author  of  the  present  age  a  splendid  passage  in  illustra- 
tion,— a  passage  which  no  author  but  one  of  the  present  age 
cmUd  have  written : — '^  I  persuade  myself  that  the  life  and 
faculties  of  man,  at  the  best  but  short  and  limited,  cannot  be 
employed  more  rationally  or  laudably  than  in  the  search  of 
knowledge:  and  especially  of  that  sort  which  relates  to  our 
duty  and  conduces  to  our  happiness.  In  these  enquiries,  there- 
fore,  wherever  I  perceive  any  glimmering  of  truth  before  me, 
I  readily  pursue  and  endeavour  to  trace  it  to  its  source,  without 
any  reserve  or  caution  of  pushing  the  discovery  too  far,  or 
opening  too  great  a  glare  of  it  to  the  public.  I  look  upon  the 
discovery  of  any  thing  which  is  true,  as  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  society:  which  cannot  possibly  hurt  or  obstruct  the  good 
effect  of  any  other  truth  whatsoever;  for  they  all  partake  of 
one  common  essence,  and  necessarily  coincide  with  each  other; 
and  like  the  drops  of  rain,  which  fall  separately  into  the  river, 
mix  themselves  at  once  with  the  stream  and  strengthen  the 
general  current.*"* 

The  present  form  and  weight  of  public  opinion  oonstitute  a 
chief  ground  of  auspicious  hope  conceming  the  species.  It  is 
an  inheritance  of  noble  thoughts  and  well-proved  principles, 
which  has  become  our  own.  It  has  gathered  up  the  experience 
of  truth  and  good  from  all  ages,  and  entailed  it  upon  this. 
Nothing  can  henceforth  fade  away.  Nothing  can  henceforth  be 
inert.  The  elements  are  not  only  indissoluble  but  restless. 
They  are  in  constant  flux  and  strife.  And  though  we  might 
seek  for  them  a  more  settled  equilibrium  and  repose,  yet,  while 
so  many  important  propositions  are  waiting  for  confirmation  or 
disproof,  while  so  many  transcendent  questions  are  claiming  to 
be  worked  out  to  their  just  solution,  while  even  the  foundations 

*  Middleton*s  Life  of  Cicero. 
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of  90  inany  bopeB  require  to  be  laid,  we  must  not  murmur,  though 
it  is  our  lot  to  live  amidst  the  stir  aud  conflict  of  such  ao  agit»- 
tioa.  The  wave  has  roUed  long  and  like  an  oceaa-sweU;  our 
bark  ahivers  upon  its  crest.  The  turmoil  of  the  fight  preeludes 
our  knowiog  the  key  of  the  position  and  the  plan  of  the  battle; 
we  only  feel  the  shock.  But  the  billow  throbs  with  its  proper 
inipulse.     The  combat  sweeps  in  its  proper  course. 

RerolutioD  can  never  take  place  in  the  govemments  of  the 
worid,  without  a  great  aptness  in  public  sentiment  for  it.  SeU 
doB,  bowever»  i&  a  people  so  ripe  and  so  prepared,  that  such 
a  cfaaoge  shall  not  cost  a  struggle.  But  as  seldom  does  such 
change  not  repay  it.  The  causes  must  be  deep  and  general: 
men  are  oommonly  long  injured, — wom  out  with  wrong,— ere 
they  are  goaded  to  this  redress.  Our  own  was  but  the  proscrip- 
tion  of  a  hated  dynasty,  and  the  dash  of  a  pen  achieved  it. 
That  of  America,  be  its  provocation  great  or  small,  was  the 
requireaient  of  self-rule,  by  a  vast  colony  which  was  old  enough 
§ar  a  pntriotism,  and  strong  enough  for  a  defiance.  Never  had 
^ountry  a  juster  ground  for  this  species  of  vindication  than 
France,  There  was  not  a  great  heart  but  beat  in  sympathy 
vith  it.  Had  it  been  earlier,  its  righteousness  would  have 
been  clearer  still.  It  should  have  fallen  upon  the  rampant 
▼ioe  of  tyranny,  and  not  upon  its  feebleness.  The  worst,  by 
the  dday,  were  spared.  And  then  it  was  aeted  by  the  few, 
and  only  iraitated  by  the  multitude.  There  was  no  standard 
mondity,  no  restraining  principle.  It  was  a  terrible  recoil  of 
pawioo.  It  was  a  judgment  for  martyred  blood.  The  original 
quarrel  was  forgotten,  and  assassins  seized  on  it  as  an  occasion 
br  maatacre  and  booty.  Yet  when  this  age  has  passed,  and  its 
wan  are  forgotten,  and  its  prejudices  are  allayed, — even  that 
tnpest  and  whirlwind  shall  l>e  confcssed  to  have  ventilated 
the  political  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  dissipated 
nany  a  putrid  pest  which  they  found  hanging  there  ! 

That  a  crisis  now  solemnly  pauses  over  the  human  family, 
that  the  chronicle  of  our  world  has  now  reached  a  surpassing 
iDterest,  few  will  deny.  The  spirit  of  this  age,  growing  long 
«id  maturing  fast,  struggles  for  expression.     It  teems,  it  tra- 
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vuls,  with  glorious  presages.  What  are  its  signs  ?  It  is  the 
spirit  of  vindication.  Man  feels  that  he  has  been  the  subject  of 
atrocious  wrong.  He  has  been  crushed  to  the  dust.  His  claims 
have  all  been  mocked  and  spumed.  He  but  asserts  himself,  but 
that  assertion  is  a  business  of  no  mean  import,  and  must  prove 
one  of  mighty  eamest.  It  is  the  spirit  of  knowledge.  The  soul 
feels  that,  to  be  without  it,  is  not  good.  As  the  eye  covets  ligfat, 
and  even  the  flower  of  the  cavern  tums  towards  it,  man  disdains 
the  ignorance  which  has  been  forced  upon  him,  and,  ^^  more  than 
they  who  wait  for  the  moming/^  invokes  the  irradiation  which 
can  change  mental  darkness  into  day.  It  is  the  spirit  of  tfufe- 
pendenee,  The  postulates  of  intellectual  exaction  are  refused. 
The  watchwords  of  general  opinion  are  slighted.  Proof  is  craved. 
Testisapplied.  Theory  is  sifted.  It  is  the  spirit  of /tterfy.  The 
quenchless  passion  which  found  an  inbeing  in  the  bosom  of  the 
ralightened  and  the  virtuous  few  of  old,  has  now  awakened  an 
all  but  universal  sympathy.  Even  the  slave  breaks  his  bonds, 
and  shall  idiot-sway  hold  nations  captive?  It  is  the  spirit  of 
dignUy,    Man  emulates  his  proper  place  and  rank : 

^^  Himaelf  he  too  much  prizes  to  be  proud, 
And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man  as  man.*** 

And  though  there  may  be  much  superficial  boast,  though  the 
malapert  sciolist  may  be  often  observed,  though  the  aifected 
confidence  may  be  the  look  of  vacancy,  though  the  vaunted 
march  may  be  the  strut  of  conceit  and  the  stalk  of  pride, — 
yet  is  there  in  all  that  encourages  our  hope  and  confirms  our 
augury,  depth  as  well  as  diffusion,  and  strength  as  well  as 
lustre.  The  pillar  is  massive  in  every  proportion  to  its  oma- 
ment.  The  bed  of  the  river  will  sustain  every  rush  of  its  tides 
and  every  confluence  of  its  waters.  The  time  shall  come  when 
the  universal  plan  will  be  expounded, — ^how  all  has  subserved 
one  end,  and  hastened  to  one  goal.     Then  shall  we 

^^  All  this  pilgrimage  dilate, 
Whereof  by  parcels  we  have  something  heard, 
But  not  intcnlivcly/*-t- 

•  Young.  "^  Shakspcare — Othello. 
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Such  are  the  prospects  which   unfold  themselves.     Their 

Ttfiety  and  glory,   they  must  be  left  to  disclo^.     They  will 

bnak  orer  our  world  when  we  are  no  more.     And  it  mingles 

a  hope  with  the  very  pang  of  dissolution,  that  as  the  friends  of 

tnith  we  cannot  have  lived  in  vain.    We  shall  have  befriended 

and  aenred  a  future  race,  and  assisted  their  entrance  upon  hap- 

per  acenes  and  their  progress  to  nobler  stages  of  improvement. 

Our  example  may  animate  that  future  race  in  its  tum,  and  they 

bequeath  a  still  higher  condition  to  their  descendants !      It  is 

due  to  nte,  however,  to  observe,  that  while  I  most  sanguinely 

*aDd  coofidently  indulge  these  visions,  I  dare  not  pursue  them  to 

all  their  extent,  but  in  belief,  and  under  the  guidance,  of  that 

Rfligion  which  Montesquieu,  who  was  certainly  no  fanatic,  so 

bappfly  describes :  ^*  How  admirable  the  religion  which,  while 

it  nons  only  to  have  in  view  the  felicity  of  the  other  life,  oon- 

Mitatea  tbe  happiness  of  this  !^* 

This  is  our  anchor-hope.  It  fortifies  us  against  all  fear  of 
laHing  and  general  retrocessions.  Otherwise  we  should  be  vexed 
until  we  were  sick  at  heart.  The  pendulum  does  not  describe  an 
arc  c^  more  monotonous  measurements,  nor  sweep  a  succession 
of  more  tireaome  vibrations,  than  would  the  history  of  our  kind, 
if  unaided  by  other  principles  and  unswayed  by  other  influences, 
than  <iur  own.  ^^  It  would  be  great,  is  not  without  ambition,^ 
but  ita  proneness  to  ill  is  the  source  of  its  perpetual  discom- 
fiture.  The  force  of  the  resistance  would  be  insuperable.  But 
tbfBe  give  our  nature  a  giant-might, — ^it  but  steps  back  to  take 
a  (artber  spring  or  to  strike  a  heavier  blow.  Christianity  is  that 
ftirring  element,  and  it  only  can  secure  what  it  enables  and 
inspires  man  to  gain.  Wherever  valuable  knowledge  and  social 
pre^^minence  have  been  preserved  to  a  people  for  ages,  the 
lanp  of  the  one  and  the  model  of  the  other  have  been  fed  and 
cuhrined  in  the  sanctuary  of  this  Religion.  It  gave  the  glory, 
nid  is  its  defence !  It  breathed  the  prophecy^  and  is  its  ful- 
fifanent ! 

*  Spirit  of  Lawit. 


^  HistorU  testifl  temponim,  lux  veritatis,  vita  memoris,  magiitra  vit«,  nantia 

vttusUtii ." 

CiCBBO. — De  Oratore. 


**•  Nobis  non  modo  latis  eflse  video  quod  factuih  etset  id  pronuntiare,  sed  etiam 
quo  consiHo  quaque  ratione  gcsta  esaent  demonttrare." 

SXMrsoMius  AaxLLio,— quoted  hj  Aolut  GelUnt, 

Noct :  Attic :  Lib.  v.  eap.  18. 


**  HittoriiB  decus  est,  et  quasi  anima,  ut  cum  eventit  causs  copnlentnr.** 

Bacon— De  Augmentis  Scientiarum, 

Lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 
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^*  CnTAiNLT  there  be  that  delight  in  giddiness ;  and  count  it 

a  bondage  to  fix  a  belief.^''     This  trite  quotation  from  the  first 

of  Bacon^s  beautiful  and  compendious  Essays,  describes  a  not 

UDCommon  state  of  the  human  mind.     Scepticism  of  (Ul  truth 

and  certainty,  is  not  infrequently  vaunted  as  our  worthiest  and 

most  ennobling  independence.     A  very  satisfaction  is  cherished 

by  some  in  doubting  every  thing.     Theirs  is  not  the  suspense  of 

cautioD,  Dor  the  interval  of  deliberation, — they  deride  the  hope, 

they  abjure  the  capacity,  of  conviction.     Now  this  is  an  intel- 

lectual   oondition   most   unhappy   or  most  illegitimate, — most 

unhappy,  if  the  nature  of  things  precludes  the  possibility  of 

just  assent  and  settled  belief, — most  illegitimate,  if  there  be  an 

indifference  to  truth  and  a  scorn  of  the  evidence  which  oonfirms 

it.     Whomsoever  these  Pyrrhonists  call  their  M aster,  in  their 

universal  indetermination  they  have  little  cause  to  boast.    Might 

not  a  roore  discursive  enquiry,  a  more  observant  eye,  detect  the 

dedding  proof  ."^     May  there  not  exist,  and  only  latent  to  care- 

lessness  and  lassitude,  powers  and  instruments  of  assurance  to 

vhich  even  they  must  yield  f     If  more  silent  and  more  reverent, 

— might  not  the  Oracle  speak  to  them,   and  in  no  equivocal 

re^xNise  ?    At  what  point  of  human  life,  at  what  stage  of  human 

histof}',  can  man  be  justified  in  declaring  that  all  the  faculties 

of  research  are  exhausted,  that  all  the  departments  of  knowledge 

are  explored  ?     And  truly  the  spirit  within  us  is  placed  most 

tbjectly  in  all  that  concems  its  improvement  and  pleasure,  if  it 

puHess  no  tests  by  which  to  discriminate  the  impressions  forced 

upcm  it,   no  rules  to  adjudge  the  circumstances  out  of  which 

thr«e  impressions  grow.     To  it  only  is  this  a  phantoui-world. 
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It  secures  to  itself  the  prerogative  of  dreaming,  only  to  question 
its  dreams.  To  the  inferior  tribes  all  is  real  and  indubitable. 
This  diffuses  joy  and  animation  over  the  OBConomies  of  sentient 
nature.  It  riots  in  the  bound  of  the  antelope,  trills  in  the 
carol  of  the  lark,  sweeps  along  in  the  ilight  of  the  eagle.  It  is 
existence  in  sympathy  with  all  the  scenes  about  it, — the  green 
earth,  the  blue  heaven,— existence  conscious,  assured,  unsus- 
pecting,— existence  which  jealousy  of  any  single  instinct  or 
object  would  cloud  and  mar.  If  man  cannot  thus  partake  the 
ecstacy  of  confidence, — ^if  his  superior  intelligence  compeis 
him  to  a  timid  apprehensiveness  of  all  that  his  predecessors  have 
told,  and  all  his  contemporaries  yet  tell, — ^it  is  natural  that  he 
should  bewail  his  fate,  it  may  be  laudable  for  him  to  submit  to 
it, — ^but  it  must  be  an  enormous  inconsistency  to  make  it  a 
reason  of  exultation.  And  that  mind  which  so  flippantly  and 
recklessly  avows  its  willingness  to  oscillate  for  ever  between  fact 
and  falsehood,  should,  at  least,  be  informed  of  its  unhealthiness 
and  decrepitude.  It  is  the  eye  of  the  understanding  which  has 
gathered  a  film  over  itself, — ^the  page  which  it  cannot  read  is 
undefaced  !  The  balance  is  accurately  equal, — ^it  is  the  palsied 
hand  which  agitates  the  scales  into  their  ceaseless  altemations ! 

The  disposition  to  encourage  this  cavilling  state  of  mind, 
has  manifested  itself  chieily  in  matters  of  historical  enquiry. 
There  would  have  been  a  hardihood  in  disputing  the  demonstra- 
tion  of  numbers  and  magnitudes, — the  presumptuousness  was 
not  so  palpable  in  impugning  the  authority  and  credibility  of 
testimony.  Historians  and  annalists  are  not,  therefore,  always 
most  courteously  and  civilly  quoted  ;  and  it  cannot  be  concealed 
that  they  interchange  as  little  courtesy,  and  as  few  civilities, 
among  themselves.  It  is  no  new  thing  to  call  them  to  account, 
nor  to  bring  them  into  suspicion.  But  some  speculations  of  a 
more  niodem  date, — speculations  in  mythology,  geography,  and 
cognate  dialects, — and  some  daring  siftings  of  long-acknowledged 
historic  truth  by  new,  and  hitherto  considered  inapplicable,  prin- 
ciples, — ^have  rendered  it  necessary  that  we  should  resort  to  these 
studies  with  additionl  caution  and  firmness.  And  surely  there 
is  scarcely  any  species  of  knowledge  so  important  and  so  indis- 
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pensable.  Shall  we  go  back  to  the  awful  past  as  filled  with 
goqjeous  but  inooherent  visioill^  as  to  a  land  of  shadows, — as 
to  realms  where  imagination  enchants  and  fables  aU,— or  like 
tbo0e  who  enter  some  city  of  the  dead,  tread  the  streets  which 
its  fiMtner  population  really  walked,  and  open  the  abodes  now 
Toiceless  and  cheerless,  which  once  rang  with  festive  mirth  and 
joj  ?  Is  the  vast  transmission  from  former  ages,  the  golden  and 
wdl-ooiled  chain,  unadulterated  and  unalloyed,  tnie  in  every 
link,  compact  through  the  entireness  of  its  series,— or  is  it  a 
fmcy-tissue  into  which  each  wanton  hand  has  wove  its  thread, 
and  stained  its  colour, — variegated  alike  by  imposture  and 
capriee?  Is  it  a  succession  of  glorious  creations,  passages  of 
power  and  greatness,  once  beheld  while  teeming  forth  to  uni- 
veml  wonder,  and  of  which  this  is  the  veritable  record,— or  is 
it  a  wreck,  the  debris,  of  some  old  cbaos  and  older  night  ? 

It  must  be  admitted  that  we,   of  this  generation,   enjoy 

Miperior  advantages  for  the  prosecution  of  such  disquisitions. 

The  mind  of  man,  in  general,  is  much  released  from  the  super- 

idtious  homage  to  names.     No  living  age  could  possibly  boast 

such  perfect  information  of  the  dimensions  and  relative  locality 

of  every  country.     Where  comparison  is  wanted  between  the 

fonner  and  present  condition  of  any  land,  we  can  bring  to  it  an 

ample  array  of  statistics. — The  wide  extension  of  political  know- 

ledge  clothes  the  rehearsal  of  ancient  empirc  with  the  intensest 

attraction. — Etymology  grubs  up  the  root  with  untired  labour, 

and  with  improved  dexterity  disengages  the  finer  fibres  also. — 

Tnvel,  to  be  now  distinguished,  must  leave  a  beaten  track  and 

fiuhiooable   tour;   it   must   climb    Lebanon,   and   measure  the 

Thebaid  or  the  Troad. — Indiiction  has  made  us  take  each  step 

towards  a  conclusion  in  a  slow  and  serious  manner,  and  only  the 

more  so  where  it  is  not  of  things  within  the  cognizance  of  direct 

experiment  and  immediate  sense. — And  in  the  sphere  of  our 

ihort-Iived  observation,  events  havc  transpired  which  leave  us 

little  to  call  improbable  and  extravagant.      We  shall  impose 

as  hani  a  claim  to  belief  upon  our  descendants,  as  our  most 

romantic  forefathers  did  ever  iipon  us !     Besides,  it  is  ours  to 

kam  fmm  that  antiquity  which  our  world  has  now  attained. 
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The  full  tide  flow8  through  pur  channel,  swollcn  by  the  conflu- 
,  ence  of  a  thousand  tributary  streams.  This  is  the  old  age  of 
mundane  narrative.  We  have  long  since  outgrown  and  outlived 
our  ancestors.  We  may  think  of  antediluvians  as  our  children, 
and  of  posterity  as  our  sires.  We  are  the  longest  livers  up  to 
the  present  moment.  If  we  may  put  faith  in  history,  we  exist 
in  all  the  past  as  well  as  all  the  present.  We  not  only,  as  it  has 
been  said,  live  ttvice ;  our  flrst  life  compensates,  for  the  brevity 
of  the  second,  by  chiliads  of  years.  Time  with  our  fathers  was 
in  its  youth,  we  only  see  its  hoary  head.  We  partake  of  its 
consummation,  and  should  display  the  experienced  wisdom  of 
such  a  comparative  longevity. 

To  many  it  will  appear  that  this  advanced  position  is  unfar 
vourable  to  our  impression  of  distant  events,  and  enfeebling  to 
the  testimonies  which  report  them.  But  as  mathematical  pro- 
perties  are  always  the  same,  as  the  qualities  of  the  triangle 
must  be  invariable  wherever  in  space  it  can  be  described,  or  by 
whatever  mind  it  can  be  conceived, — so  a  fact  once  proved,  can 
lose  nothing  of  certainty  by  the  continued  durability  of  its 
proof.  The  age  can  no  more  weaken  it,  than  the  stain  and  the 
worm-eaten  mould  can  invalidate  charters  of  right  and  muni- 
ments  of  property.  The  preservation  of  such  proof  is  its  aug- 
mentation.  The  more  venerable  its  period,  the  more  triumphant 
is  its  force.  We  see  in  its  allowance  by  so  many  ages,  as  weU  as 
its  tradition  through  them,  that  it  is  stamped  with  constantly- 
renewing  approval.  The  suflVage  of  many  centuries  must  help 
to  confirm  it.  That  which  ever  was  suflicient  to  authenticate, 
must  always  be  sufficient.  Nor  is  there  better  evidence  to  be 
dedred  conceming  any  distant  occurrence,  than  that  contem- 
poraries, — supposing  them  to  be  observant,  competent,  and 
unprejudiced, — unanimously,  unwaveringly,  and  disinterestedly 
believed  it. 

Our  immediate  purpose  is  to  vindicate  that  credence  which 
we  commonly  repose  in  historical  informations,  and  to  lay  bare 
the  futility,  or  the  profligacy,  of  that  reserve  which  would  sus- 
pend  such  credence,  or  of  that  scom  which  would  denounoe  it. 
If  Walter  Raleigh  rebuked  himself  for  his  attempt  to  write  a 
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History  of  the  World,  because  he  could  not  ascertain  the  rea- 
of  tbe  brawl  under  his  window,  we  might  suggest  to  the 
iplisbed  cavalier  that  in  the  one  task  he  was  oyermatched, 
and  that  in  the  other  more  personal  enquiry  might  have  suc- 
eeeded.  To  ask  of  a  populace  engaged  in  any  afiray  was  never 
a  likely  way  to  clear  up  the  matter, — ^^  clubs,  bills,  and  parti- 
iaiii,^..HM>r  probably  should  we  leam  much  better  from  two 
anniea,  as  they  closed  in  mortal  strife,  what  was  the  cause  of 
tbeir  enoounter.  Voltaire  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  when  told 
that  hia  account  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  destitute  of  truthy 
^*  No  mattery  there  are  not  more  than  thrce  or  four  of  the 
pneaent  generation  who  know  it  not  to  be  true,  and  in  another 
generation  there  will  be  no  one  to  contradict  me.^  Vain  arro- 
gmce !  There  is  not  a  more  dependent  author  than  the  historian. 
Lei  him  affect  the  tone  of  the  dictator,  or  the  nod  of  the  despot, 
and  his  power  at  that  moment  departs  from  him.  Philosophy 
haa  nudntained  an  empire  in  defiance  of  facts,  but  History  could 
venture  to  disregard  them.  Oeneral  conviction  owes  far 
to  historic  composition,  than  historical  composition  to  gene- 
nd  conviction.  If  the  critic  of  Femey  said  and  did  this,  the 
expression  was  not  more  vile  than  the  attempt  was  abortive. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  ask,  What  degree  of  certainty  is  to 
be  expected  as  the  result  of  Historical  impression  ?  We  com- 
manly  divide  evidence  into  intuitive,  presumptive,  and  demon- 
&tnitive.  Intuitive  is  deemed  necessary,  inevitable,  in  its  efFect. 
Be  it  soy  it  is  not  immediate.  A  reasoning  must  take  place  in 
the  mind  ere  it  be  allowed.  We  remember  not  our  infancy,  or 
ve  might  recall  great  mental  efFort  ere  we  admitted  that,  which 
ve  now  admit  without  any  conscious  thought.  For  as  intuition 
ilways  must  relate  to  some  truth,  or  proposition  involving  the 
difference  of  things,  the  mind  can  only  receive  it  by  judging 
upon  it,  though  the  judgment  be  as  rapid  as  the  volitions  which 
niove  the  fingers  of  the  most  perfect  artist  over  his  keys  or 
«triogs.  The  word  implies  that  we  consent  as  soon  as  we  look 
00  the  matter  alleged.  Still  there  must  be  intellectual  exercise 
io  thia,  for  we  cannot  pronounce  conceming  a  colour,  but  as  the 
«n«ation  of  the  fact  induces  the  mcntal  perception  of  it;  and  the 
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idea  or  notion  of  that  colour  is  therefore  a  conviction  drawn 
from  a  reasoned  discrimination  by.  the  mind  itself.    We  can,  then, 
never  allow  the  truth  of  History,  however  probable,  however 
analogous  to  what  has  fallen  under  our  notice, — ^in  this  manner 
of  quick  and  perfect  realization,  of  all  but  involuntary  mental 
process.     Even  geometric  truth  may  be  the  subject  of  intuition, 
while  historical  never  can. — Demonstrative  proof  is  as  incapable, 
of  assistance  here.     Ydu  can  never  show  that  what  has  taken 
place  in  former  times,  could  only  have  taken  place,  and  could 
not  have  otherwise  taken  place.     Historical  truth  is,  therefore, 
not  necessary  truth,  and  consequently  this  rigid  science  of  proof 
can  have  no  bearing  on  it.     A  battle  may  have  been  fought  on 
the  most  mathematical  rules,  but  no  mathematical  rules  could 
demonstrate  that  it  was  fought  at  all. — Presumptive  reasoning  is, 
therefore,  the  basis  of  our  most  general  belief.     Unlike  mathe- 
matic^  demonstration,  this  is  graduated  through  a  range  of 
feebler  probability  to  the  strongest,  most  undeniaUe,  assurance, 
of  moral  certainty.     It  is  within  this  category  that  historical 
evidence  must  be  comprised.     And  it  will  serve  to  establish  the 
truth  of  the  most  astonishing  events,  if  those  events  be  not 
known  to  be  in  themselves  impossible,  and  if  the  contrary  opi- 
nion  be  far  more  insupposeable.     It  can  render  the  memory  of 
ages  as  worthy  of  credit,  as  we  feel  our  personal  memory  to  be. 
This  statement  will  be  felt  by  some,  who  do  not  weigh  it,  as  a 
virtual  abandonment  of  that  high  ground  on  which  we  are  dis- 
posed  to  place  Historic  authority.     Cannot,  it  will  be  asked, 
cannot  we  be  infallibly  sure  ?     We  reply,  that  we  can  be  as 
certain  as  of  the  intuitive  truth,   that  black  is  not  white, — as 
of  the  mathematical  truth,  that  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  is 
equal  to  the  other  two  squares  described  upon  the  sides  which 
contain  the  right  angle.     But  though  we  may  be  as  certain,  we 
become  not  thus  certain  in  the  same  way.     I  am  equally  assured 
that  such  kings  have  reigned,  that  such  empires  have  existed, 
with  the  conviction  that  a  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,  that 
two  circles   touching    each  other   intemally   cannot    have    the 
same  centre, — and  I  find  it  impossible  to  determine  which  facts 
are  the  more  or  less  certified  by  my  mind.     My  grasp  of  them 
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18  DoC  affected  by  any  particular  direction  from  which  I  have 
0eiied  them. 

The  nature  of  man  reconciles  itself  to  this  credence,  as  the 
Deoesdty  of  his  circumstances  constrains  him.  It  is  a  simple, 
easy,  tlate  of  the  human  mind  when  yielding  itself  to  the  evi- 
dcnoe  of  testimony.  It  is  an  agreeable  consent.  It  is  to  be  as 
mticli  expected  as  vegetable  growth  beneath  its  fostering  influ- 
cooes.  Moral  evidence  commends  its  claim  to  us.  Without 
it,  cr  by  its  rejection,  society  must  be  stagnant,  law  must  be 
fhistrated,  and  knowledge  be  contracted  to  a  worthless  point. 
We  ooostantly  act  upon  this  principle,  that  men  of  worth, 
knowledge,  and  integrity,  are  worthy  of  credit, — that  we  may 
rely  upon  them  for  certainties  of  which  we  can  have  no  sensible 
impact^— that  even  the  evidence,  extorted  by  fear,  and  analysed 
with  caution,  of  the  most  false,  may  be  deserving  of  belief. 
This  doea  our  mental  constitution  no  violence, — ^it  is  in  harmony, 
noC  ooly  with  its  habits,  but  its  laws.  And  indeed  were  it  not 
•Oy  wfaat  would  be  the  lot  of  man  !  Did  we  exist  in  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  testimony  would  be  superfluous.  But  we  are 
Hmited  to  «pace,  we  are  mortal,  we  are  creatures  of  very  finite 
properties, — and  must  we  know  nothing  save  what  we  can 
organically  attest  ?  We  must  then  comparc  our  little  being  to  a 
cqiciTe  pent  in  his  dungeon,  and  our  few  opportunities  of  know- 
ledge  to  his  prison-bars.  In  short,  an  obstinate  incredulousness, 
where  there  is  this  cast  of  evidence,  is  most  anomalous  and 
unreasonabie.  The  acceptance  of  testimony,  in  all  its  capable 
ooDDections,  is  the  postulate  of  all  civilization,  jurisprudence, 
knowledge,  and  religion  ! 

Man,  true  to  himself,  has  always  been  more  than  content 
to  receive  the  records  of  former  times.  He  has  been  most 
exdtedly  curious.  The  wandering  tribes  have  their  legendary 
«tory,  their  proud  lineage ;  and  these  remembrances  they  carry 
with  them,  wherever  they  raise  their  wigwam,  or  however 
remotely  they  push  their  migration.  Ignorant  of  letters,  truth 
has  become  comipted, — the  stream,  confined  by  no  fixed  bank, 
has  grown  poUuted  by  the  broad  soil  it  has  overflowed, — but 
the  tale  of  inconsistent  marvel  reveals  the  desire  of  man,  savage 
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though  he  be, — and  is  not  without  its  use,  expanding  his  mind 
by  thoughts  of  something  more  than  what  is  merely  present, 
and  refining  it  with  conceptions  which  surpass  and  postpone  the 
claims  of  instinctive  want. 

**  Between  two  worlds  life  hoven  like  a  star, 
*Twixt  night  and  morn,  upon  the  horizon*8  verge  : 
How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are  I 
How  less  what  we  may  be  I     The  etemal  aurge 
Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on,  and  bears  afar 
Our  bubbles ;  as  the  old  burst,  new  eroerge, 
Lashed  from  the  foam  of  ages ;  while  the  graves 
Of  empires  heave  but  like  some  passing  waves.*^* 

Though  there  is  a  mute  history  in  the  physical  structure 
of  our  planet,  'its  fissures  and  dislocations, — ^in  the  organic 
remains  of  known  and  unknown  forms  of  life,  and  of  those, 
when  known,  reposing  in  climates  to  which  they  were  unindi- 
genous, — ^in  far-spread  ruins  of  cities  with  their  crumbled  palaces 
and  temples,  amidst  which  the  owl  hoots  and  the  lazy  lizard 
crawls, — ^though  }n  all  these  there  is  a  voice,  a  potent  sound  of 
instruction, — ^yet  by  History  we  more  commonly  understand  the. 
narrations  of  former  events  by  known  and  accredited  writers. 
To  these  we  resort,  yet  not  exclusively,  for  our  knowledge  of 
what  has  happened  ere  our  bosoms  drew  in  this  vital  air,  and 
our  eyes  opened  on  this  stirring  world. 

The  historian  has  consequently  been  always  held  in  high 
celebrity.  It  was  at  the  Olympic  Games  that  the  young  Thu- 
cydides  dropped  a  tear  of  enthusiasm,  the  enthusiasm  of  delight 
and  emulation,  while  Herodotus,  the  illustrious  prototype  and 
chief  of  Historic  literature,  read  to  the  assembled  myriads,  the 
Expedition  of  Xerxes  against  the  liberty  of  Greece.  While 
the  youth,  his  future  rival,  wept  with  delight,  the  generous 
man  paused,  and  congratulated  Olorus  on  the  strong  impulse 
thus  expressed  by  his  child  for  leaming.  The  tragedian,  how- 
ever  greatly  honoured,  scarcely  was  allowed  the  same  rank 
with  the  writer  of  history,  while  the  painter  and  sculptor  were 
always  placed  far  lovver.      So  important  was  a  just  chronicle 

•  Byron. 
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fdt  by  the  andent  heroes,  that  a  Xenophon  and  a  Caesar  com- 
meiiiorate,  though  with  a  modest  sunplicity,  their  own  disasters 
and  exphnts.  The  Spartans  always,  before  going  into  battle, 
aacrificed  to  the  Muses,  that  their  achievements  might  be 
worthily  recorded.  May  not  the  passing  criticism  be  then 
introduced  here?  Great  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  for 
■ges  oonceming  the  titles  given  to  the  different  books  of  Hero- 
dotus.  They  are  called  by  the  names  of  the  Nine  Muses. 
But  can  we  suppose,  that,  if  this  be  the  work  of  editors,  it  was 
done  to  cast  discredit  over  him?  The  panegyric  was  lofty, 
and  moreover  was  appropriate,  seeing  that  even  the  Lacedaemo- 
niaiis  sought  historic  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  Sacred  Nine. 
Aad  who  will  not  accord  to  that  fine  eulogium  of  Bacon,  on 
kaowledge  in  genend,  but  peculiarly  applicable  to  this  species 
of  it  ?  ^  If  the  invention  of  the  ship  was  thought  so  noble, 
wfaich  carrieth  riches  and  commodities  from  place  to  piace,  and 
caoaodateth  the  most  remote  r^ons  in  participation  of  their 
fridts^ — how  much  more  are  letters  to  be  magnified,  which,  as 
dups  paas  through  the  vast  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages,  so 
distant,  participate  of  the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  inventions, 
the  one  of  the  other.^ 

The  credit  attached  to  History,  apart  from  its  convenience 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  human  mind,  may  be  resolved  into  the 
fiiUowing  two  reasons. 

The  Historian  has  few  temptations  to  misrepresent  and 
diifigure  the  events  of  which  he  writes.  All  that  can  afiect  him 
depends  upon  his  fidelity.  He  cannot  be  indifierent  to  fame. 
Many  of  the  ancient,  as  wel)  as  modem  authors,  confess  the 
ptisioo.  Like  Phidias  in  sculpturing  the  shield  of  Minerva, 
they  80  engrave  and  difiiise  their  name,  that  it  may  be  coeval 
vith  tbeir  works.  Theirs  must  be  a  chastity  of  truth.  Breathe 
upon  their  veracity,  and  the  taint  remains.  They  must  cherish 
t  philosophic  cahn.  Low  partisanship  they  must  despise.  Placed 
akft,  they  must  look  upon  the  earth,  and  not  along  it:  as 
fmtk  a  promontory,  they  must  behold  afar  the  elemental  war. 

A  seoond  reason  may  be  found. — ^A  historian   has  fewer 
^pportunitieM  of  fraud  than  temptations  to  it.     For  supposing 
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that  the  misanthrope  should  attempt  to  blot  the  page  with  his 
characters  of  venom,  or  that  the  parasite  should  endeavour  to 
palliatc  and  embellish  vice,  or  that  the  bigoted  abettor  should 
colour  every  transaction  and  person  to  the  hue  of  his  jaundiced 
eye,  how  instantaneous  would  be  the  detection,  and  how  unspa- 
ring  would  be  his  disgrace !  If  he  write  long  after  the  events, 
no  one  will  believe  unless  he  present  contemporary  proof, — ^if  he 
write  in  the  period  of  those  events,  every  distortion  will  be 
readiiy  marked  by  them  who  can  judge  of  them  as  weU  as 
himself. 

Genuine  and  authentic  are  therefore  the  epithets  we  apply 
to  the  Jiighest,  the  most  veracious,  class  of  historians. 

By  genmne  b  intended  that  the  works  are  really  the  pro- 
ductions  of  the  authors  whose  names  are  affixed  to  them.  An 
anonymous  history  is  not  necessarily  untrue.  By  some  strange 
chance  the  name  may  have  been  lost.  The  misfortune  of  such 
bboks  is,  that  no  moral  character,  that  no  intellectual  reputation, 
are  committed  to  their  truth.  They  will,  therefore,  be  always 
held  cheap,  unless  bome  out  by  independent  authorities.  MHien 
we  know  who  the  writer  is,  we  see  that  he  had  his  all  at  stake. 
If  trustworthy  in  his  acknowledged  habits  and  prindples,  we 
incline  to  receive  his  report  of  things.  Nor  can  we  consistently 
carry  our  scruples  further  than  to  enquire  into  his  competency, 
after  approving  his  personal  fidelity  and  worth.  It  is  certain, 
notwithstanding,  that  there  are  people  hard  to  move,  whatever 
the  evidence  you  offer.  A  cautious  magistrate,  it  is  said,  was 
requested  by  a  party  appearing  before  him  to  attest  that  he  was 
living  on  the  16th  of  that  month,  the  request  being  made  on 
the  following  day.  Most  persons  would  have  given  credit  to  the 
party  that,  manifestly  being  alive  on  the  17th,  he  had  been  on 
the  16th.  But  sensible  evidence  was  wanting,  and  Justice  Shal- 
low  refused.  Very  different  was  the  conduct  of  Cicero.  He 
was  once  in  company  with  a  lady  who  was  a  little  antique,  but 
who  declared  that  she  was  only  forty  years  old.  A  youth  of  the 
party  asked  him  whether  he  believed  that  she  was  no  more? 
**  Certainly,'^  exclaimed  the  orator,  *'  on  her  own  word ;  for  I 
have  heard  her  repeatedly  say  so  for  the  last  ten  years,^ 
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If  it  can  be  proved  that  any  name  has  been  surreptitiously 
afixed  to  a  historical  work,  it  is  a  circumstance  of  grave  suspi- 
cion.  It  is  a  Uterary  forgery,  and  an  unworthy  counterfeit.  The 
extreme  probability  is,  that  there  is  some  artifice  in  the  story 
from  which  this  device  is  contrived  to  tum  our  attention. 

It  wiU   be  supposed  by  many   that   the  most  authentic 

hislory  must  be  written  by  one  who  lives  in  the  very  scenes 

which  he  describes.    It  is  a  natural  presumption  that  he  is  of  all 

men  the  best  equipped  and  qualified.     He  has  communed  with 

the  living  actors,  and  trod  the  actua)  stage.     He  has  not  only 

been  spectator,  he  has  performed  a  part.     This  is,  however,  a 

▼ery  doubtful  advantage.     Such  a  one  can  scarcely  struggle  out 

of  tbe  vortex  of  local  and  individual  feeling.     It  can  hardly  be 

expected  that  he  has  lived  isolated  amidst  surrounding  society. 

WiU  not  the  tinge  of  feeling  be  involuntarily  communicated  to 

his  leaves  ?     ^*  Personal  Narratives,^    ^^  M emoirs  of  His  Own 

Tlmeay^  are,  at  least,  not  now  uncommon.     They  never  form  a 

good  basis  of  history.      They  are  often   nothing  better  than 

frfitfff^  libels.     It  is  the  exhaustion  of  a  poisoned  quiver.     But 

il  ia  not  always  so  with  a  correspondence,  between  coetaneous 

paitiea,  afterwards  brought  to  light.     This  is  highly  illustrative. 

Il  ia  a  by-play  to  the  drama.     The  names  of  Pepys,  Evelyn, 

Ellis,  Horace  Walpole,  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  will  at  once 

recur  to  our  memory, — and  who  has  not  seen  the  little  dim,  but 

perfect,  shadowings  of  the  great  and  stirring  events  of  public 

interest,   transferred  to   their  minds,    and   moving  over   their 

epistles,  as  in  a  camera  obscura  ?     And  here  we  see  how  freely 

men  can  breathe  in  private,  whom   history  only  describes  in 

oourt-dress, — what   hard  words  can   ilow  from  the  statues  of 

vdvet  and  brocade, — and  what  are  the  reprisals  of  those  to  whom 

etiquette  has  denied  even  the  point  of  Hatton^s  step,  and  the 

manifeid  meaning  of  Burleigh''^  nod.     Still  should  we  be  wary. 

Hiese  letter-writers    and    diary-keepers    stole  their    remarks. 

Worlds  would  not  have  tempted  them  to  do  any  thing  beyond 

thbking  thus  aloud.     They  were  not  before  the  public.     They 

vere  not  bound  over  in  recognizances  for  good  behaviour.    Spite 

they  might  have,  and  spite  they  might  insinuate.     Newts  and 
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worms  live  in  darkness  and  slime, — ^but  are  bumt  up  by  the 
noon-tide  sun.  And  it  is  not  uncommon  to  trace,  in  these  secret 
parleys,  the  sneer  and  inuendo  to  which  the  coward  has 
recourse,  and  which,  like  the  craped  face  and  dark  lantem  o{ 
the  tiptoe  assassin,  are  necessary  to  the  silent  deed  of  blood. 
When  the  Censor  of  Strawberry  Hill  strikes  his  lampoon  of 
scandal  at  those  whom  he  is  even  then  caressing,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  worst  and  most  muffled  characters  in  his  Otranto, — nor 
can  disgust  be  too  strong  at  his  banter  of  Addison^s  dying  bed  ! 
I^ar  better  coUateral  evidence  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the 
fasciculi  of  pamphlets  of  the  day,  whetber  in  satire,  ballad, 
or  sober  appeal.  Such  are  the  Somers^  Tracts.  The  Harleian 
Manuscripts  must  be  of  invaluable  interest  to  those  who  cultivate 
the  abstruser  points  of  historic  lore. 

The  power  of  the  historian  is  not,  therefore,  absolute.  He 
is  restrained  by  every  consideration  which  self-love  and  omi- 
scious  responsibility  can  impose.  He  is  controUed  by  influences 
which  no  citizen  can  slight.  He  writes  under  a  constellation  of 
keenly-attentive  and  expressive  eyes.  One  act  of  historic  liber- 
tinism  dashes  his  bust  from  the  niche  of  fame.  Convict  him'of 
a  bias,  and  all  suspect  him.  The  light  of  truth  disclaims  the 
medium  unless  it  be  transmitted  unrefracted.  Gibbon  presents 
a  specimen  of  punishment  which  will  always,  soon  or  late,  fall 
retributively  upon  the  historian  who  sufFers  his  prejudices  to 
sway  him.  He  is  fai*  less  credited  than  he  deserves  to  be,  in 
consequence  of  this,  to  use  the  mildest  word,  indiscretion.  His 
extenuation  of  Julian  is  blind  to  the  fact  of  that  monarch^s  cruel 
persecution  of  his  former  fellow-disciples.  **  Christianity,^  he 
says,  "grew  up  in  silence  and  obscurity.''*  An  assertion  more 
flagrantly  untrue  was,  surely,  never  uttered.  What  was  its 
birth-place  ?  A  land  which  formed  the  geographical  centre  of 
the  inhabited  earth,  commanding  a  principal  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  extending  to  the  coast  of  Tyre,  washed  by  all 
but  the  waves  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  stretching  to  the 
frontiers  of  Syria,  close  on  the  Asiatic  access  to  Egypt,  lying 
in  the  pathway   to  India,   looking   fortb  on  the  Italian  seas. 

*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Vol.  II.,  Chap:  15. 
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What  people  witnessed  its  origin  and  progress?  A  people 
oonmia^ce  was  wafted  to  every  port,  and  trafficked  in 
dty:  than  from  whose  sacred  literature  the  great  critic 
qf  the  sublime  could  select  no  more  glorious  specimen :  illus- 
Inted  by  warriors,  and  princes,  and  poets,  of  confessed  renown  : 
Tisted  by  kings  who  came  with  pilgrim  veneration  to  its  monu- 
acnts  and  shrines.  What  were  the  present  circumstances  of 
ihat  people  ?  Rome,  if  they  had  wanted  distinction,  flung  over 
them  its  imperial  glare:  established  its  ethnarchs  and  procu- 
nMan  among  them,  garrisoned  its  legions  in  their  metropolis, 
buflt  its  CsMarea  as  a  rival  capital  with  its  sumptuous  theatres, 
galleries,  and  palaces,  and  all  thc  pompous  glories  of  its  master- 
dom  of  sway.  True  or  false,  nothing  was  ever  transacted  on  so 
open  an  arena,  on  so  conspicuous  a  stage ! 

In  canvassing  the  claims  of  historic  credibility,  we  ought 
lo  look  narrowly  into  all  the  collateral  sources  which  tend  to 
Hipport  it.  The  fairest  witness, — ^most  solemnly  adjured, — ^most 
tacradly  protesting, — ^may  need,  and  may  receive,  accidental  and 
adventitious  evidence. 

The  language  in  which  History  is  written  may  happen  to 

earroborate  it.      If   that  language  be  now  dead,    we  may  be 

iMured  that  it  was  composed,  if  in  fullest  classic  purity,  when 

diat  language  was  a  living  onc.     The  dialect  of  that  ianguage 

may  greatly  assist  us  in  detcrmining  the  date  of  the  work.     Nor 

oust  we  be  swaycd  by  a  translation.     A  critical  knowledge  of 

theae  languages  is  essential  in  the  settlement  of  such  a  question. 

1  remember  it  to  have  been  said,  not  for  the  first  time,  that  the 

reoord  in  the  Book  of  Oenesis,  respecting  Jubal,  as  ^^  the  father 

of  all  who  handle  the  organ,^  must  be  incorrcct,  because  in  that 

m  such  a  noble,  complicated,  invention  of  musical  mechanism 

oouU  not  be  known.     Now  the  Hebrew  word,  1:179  signifies  a 

«t  of  reeds, — ^the  first  instrument,    it  is  probablc,   ever  con- 

iCnicted,  and  yet  certainly  containing  the  general  principle  of 

**the  vocal  frame.""     It  is  not  likely  that  any  competitor  will 

ipnng  up  to  palm  another  Orecian  history,  masked  in  the  pure 

Inguage  of  Hellas,   and  of  that   lonic  form,   which  the  new 

Attic  oould  not  surpass.     Then  may  he  displacc  Herodotus. 
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Quotations  and  references  may  afTord  much  weight  to  the 
question  of  authenticity.  Historians,  when  they  cite  each  other, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  practise  coUusion.  The  argument  is  irre- 
sistible,  that  any  works  thus  mentioned,  and  appealed  to,  were  at 
that  time  extant.  Sometimes,  it  has  occurred,  that  the  original 
is  losty  and  only  the  citation  is  preserred.  But  who  would  inter- 
polate  his  own  work  with  this  spurious  authority  ?  Who  would 
foist  into  his  own  text  any  thing  so  audacious  ?  Thus,  in  the 
first  book  of  Eusebius^  Preparationes  Evangelicae,  there  is  intro- 
duced  an  extract  from  the  Phenician  History  by  Sanchoniathon. 
Mystical  as  it  may  be, — and  reluctant  as  we  most  probably  are 
to  accept  all  the  speculations  of  Cumberland  upon  these  ancient 
remains, — there  is  no  justice  in  disputing  that  which  such  con- 
trovertists  as  Eusebius  and  Porphyry  allowed.  And  Thucy- 
dideSy  in  his  first  book  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  thus  adduces 
the  histo^  of  Hellanicus^  though  with  some  censure  upon  him, 
who  was  older  than  Herodotus.  The  very  freedom  with  which 
these  writers  discuss  each  other  will  prove  at  once  their  general 
authority,  and  that  they  were  known  as  real  persons. 

How  volumes  so  frail  as  papyrus  and  parchment,  how  dyes 
so  fugitive  as  the  difierent  inks,  have  been  sufiered  to  reach  us 
with  so  little  mutilation  and  injury, — some  of  them  to  be  disin- 
terred  from  the  sepulchre  of  ages, — may  well  surprise  us.  But 
they  were  most  carefuUy,  and  even  most  sacredly,  preserved. 
These  have  been  known  to  endure  through  fifteen  centuries. 
The  system  of  copying  was  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection. 
Even  nobles  cheerfuUy  submitted  to  the  toil  as  the  amusement 
of  a  leamed  leisure,  and  as  an  efiectual  mode  of  accumulating 
their  libraries.  In  the  rudest  periods  of  the  Roman  history,  the 
Maximus  Pontifex  kept  the  public  annals  :  and  after  the  Chris- 
tian  epoch,  many  of  the  religious  houses  were  fiUed  with  these 
willing  scribes.  It  is,  indeed,  but  justice  to  the  monasteries  to 
record  that  they  were  the  best  sanctuaries,  and  their  inmates 
the  most  active  polygraphists,  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the 
Hebrew  Manuscripts  the  transcribers  were  compelled  to  such 
perfect  accuracy,  that  the  middle  verse  in  each  book  is  noted, 
the  number  of  verses  in  the  whole  is  declared,  and  Masoretic 
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figilaiioe  wouid  seize  the  alteration  of  a  point.     The  classical 

tnd  ncred  copyism  of  the  first  ages  sought  the  most  solitary 

hatDeaBeB  for  its  safety.      Mount  Athos  was  peculiarly  distin- 

goisbed.     AmoDgst  its  defiles  and  heights  learned  and  holy  men 

wcre  thus  employed.    And  this  endues  it  with  a  sanctity  beyond 

aD  the  nuyesty  which  Croly  ascribes  to  it.    1  allude  to  the  descrip- 

tioD  of  it  which  the  Caloyer  gives  to  the  uninitiated  traveller  when 

diey  stand,  after  climbing  the  spiral  of  a  little  path,  at  the  foot 

of  the  great  pinnacle  of  the  mountain.    ^^  This,  said  he,  is  the 

gnaiDoa  of  our  dial;  and  when  those  clouds  below  clear  away, 

you  ahaQ  aee  its  plate.     The  increasing  glow  of  the  moming 

hid  beguo  to  dissolve  the  vapours  which  hitherto  lay  in  enor- 

moi»  fleeces  on  the  sea  as  far  as  the  eye  coiild  reach  :    and  a 

ftlight   breeze  now  catching   them,   developed    the   horizon   of 

wBtcn,  lying  with  the  smoothness  of  a  mirror,  and  blue  as  the 

heDTeDs.     There,  said  he,  is  our  remembrancer  of  passing  time. 

FoUow  the   shadow  of  that   pinnacle,   it  is  sixty  miles  long. 

Hebe  law,  with  wonder  and  delight,  the  phenomenon.     A  stu- 

pcodoaa  pillar  of  purple  shade  lay  upon  the  deep,  slowly  point- 

iag  round,  as  the  sun  moved  above  the  mountain :  and  touching, 

ooe  by  one,  a  circle  of  small  islands  that  gleamed  across  the 

distant  view  like  so  many  floating  pearls.     Our  Dial,  said  he,  is 

alooe  among  wonders.     The  sunrise  throws  the  shadow  to  Salo- 

nika,  the  sunset  throws  it  n)und  to  Lemnos.     Islands  are  our 

kNir-marks,  and  the  circumference  of  our  dial  is  three  hundred 

milet.''     But  that  sublime  promontory  was  not  only  the  gnomon 

of  a  fhadow,  nor  only  splendid  with  its  rising  and  setting  suns ; 

it  thui  became  a  pillar  of  moral  fire  amidst  the  night  of  the  sur- 

nmnding  world  !     And  while  thus  dwelling  upon  this  art,  this 

kalligraphy,  of  the  copyists,  it  may  rest  thc  mind  to  recall  the 

vofds  of  Byron : 

^^  But  words  are  things,  and  a  8inall  drop  of  ink, 
Palling  like  dcw  upon  a  thought,  producet 
Tbat  which  makes  thousands,  perhapti  milliont,  (hink  : 
*T  is  fftrange,  the  dhortest  letter  which  man  use^ 
Inatcad  of  apeech,  may  form  a  laating  link 
Of  ages :  to  what  straits  Old  Time  reduccs 
Prait  man,  whcn  pa|>cr,  c*en  a  rag  likc  this, 
Sunrtves  himKclf,  hit  tomh,  and  all  that  *9  hiN.*' 
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Coins  and  medaU  and  anHque  gems  form  no  mean  vouchers 
of  documentary  truth.  Money  has  been  found  necessary  to 
represent  property  in  every  civilised  state.  And  though  the 
keen  jealousy  of  numismatologists  may  be  sometimes  deceived, 
yet  with  every  deduction,  ample  quantities  exist  of  the  most 
interesting  specimens  and  unsuspected  dies.  We  can  handle 
the  currency  of  Philip,  of  Alexander,  of  Lysimachus,  of  the 
Ptolemies :  we  can  conceive  of  the  rude  palms  which  grasped  the 
sesteroe  and  denarius  in  the  popular  barter  of  ancient  Rome: 
while  the  bezant  carries-  us  to  the  new-founded  city  of  Gonstan- 
tine,  and  we  see  the  minted  gold  delicately  fingered  by  the  patri- 
cian,  sinking  into  effeminacy,  on  the  Propontic  shores.  When 
from  our  own  fields  the  plough  tums  up  the  um  fiUed  with 
long-hoarded  coins,  we  see  at  once  how  our  soil  groaned  beneath 
the  masters  of  the  world.  We  descry  some  well-known  effigies, 
or  trace  out  some  inscription  and  date.  M edals  are  instructive 
as  associated  with  particular  events.  They  are  designedly  com- 
memorative. — Statuary  and  architecture  may  also  fumish  illus- 
tration.  Yet  our  light  is  small  from  these  sources, — statuary 
emulating  a  supematural  and  prseterhuman  charactar, — architec- 
ture  still  concealing  in  its  round-towers  and  pyramids  the  secret 
of  their  erection. 

Chronolqgy  is  not  only  most  serviceable  in  helping  us  to  a 
connected  knowledge  of  History,  but  to  its  credibility.  Where 
dates  are  unfixed,  there  can  be  little  other  precision.  The  pro- 
bable,  and  even  the  possible^  in  transaction  may  depend  upon  a 
particular  computation.  The  antiquity  of  an  event  is  no  reason, 
as  is  commonly  imagincd,  why  it  should  be,  discredited  r  it  is 
that  such  antiquity  is  vague  and  unintelligible.  The  supposed 
event  is  thrust  back  into  a  remoteness  which  is  brought,  and  can 
be  brought,  under  no  notation.  We  feel  that  this  is  often  a 
mere  blind  and  pretext,  and  that  a  truly  reported  event  would 
illuminate  itself.  It  must  be  seen  under  some  of  the  great  seras. 
When  we  begin  with  the  Olympiads,  we  feel  on  certain  ground 
in  our  investigation  of  the  ancient  Grecian  History  :  and  with 
every  improvement  of  the  Roman  Calendar  seems  to  rise  the 
authenticity  of  all  that  is  woven  into  that  heroic  tale.      When 
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our  dunonological  scale  and  chart  is  well-established,  we  have  a 
mcMuying  reed,  a  speedy  ordeal,  to  determine  the  truth  or  fable 
of  m  thousand  magnificent  pretensions. 

Geography  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  of  less  assistance  in  these 

porsuits.     Events  must  have  as  fixed  a  relation  to  space  as  to 

time.     Wben,  therefore,  the  site  of  a  city,  and  the  boundary  of 

a  oountry,  as  laid  down  by  an  ancient  historian,  are  proved,  on 

modem  research,  to  be  correct]y  defined,  a  presumption  of  no 

mean  value,  of  no  slight  force,  is  raised  by  this  circumstantial 

aocuracy.    And  it  is  of  greater  importance  in  the  argument  than 

it  might  at  first  seem,  or  than  it  can  ever  be  again.     For  the 

mapping  of  our  planet  was,  at  the  times  supposed,  most 

iplete.   The  tables  of  Claudius  Ptolemais,  the  Alexandrine, 

wlio  Hved  in  the  period  of  the  Antonines, — ^perfect  as  they  are 

for  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  were  drawn, — would  not 

liave  enabled  any  impostor  to  compose  a  surreptitious  account. 

Asd  even  this  is  nearly  five  hundred  years  posterior  to  sound 

Histaric  date.     Now  how  could  Herodotus,,  and  that  earlier 

dass  of  writers,  attain  to  this  precision  ?     We  know  they  tra- 

vdled  into  the  climes  where  their  scenes  were  laid, — that  they 

penonally  inspected  the  spots  of  the  great  actions  which  they 

reoord, — that  they  made  minute  and  scrupulous  enquiry  of  the 

peoples  among  whom  they  sojoumed.     And  in  the  main  features 

tlieir  geography  is  confirmed.      The  terms  denoting  measure- 

oient  in  every  language  are  difiicult  of  adjustment,    and  the 

discrepancies,  few  and  trivial,  may  thus  be  solved.     The  latest 

travdlers  in  Chaldsea  and  Persia  give  the  most  confirmatory 

statements  of  that  which  it  has  bcen  common,  without  any  just 

grounds  of  objection,  to  dispute.     We  should  aid  our  candour 

by  remembering  that  they,  who  in  our  day  profess  to  explore 

the  same  localities,  do  not  uniformly  agree, — that  Bruce,  Va- 

hotia,  and  Burckhardt  have  not  all  the  happy  art  of  seeing 

the  very  thing  in  the  same  angle  of  vision, — ^that  Tadmar  and 

Pahnyra  remain  to  be  identified, — and    that   Memphis,   as   a 

niined  city,  is  almost  as  undetermined  in  position  as  Prester 

John^s  Dominions. 

Cusiam  is  an  useful  medium  of  Historic  light.     Let  us 
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suppose  that  from  the  occurrence  of  some  event,  a  series  of 
observances  was  instituted  to  signalise  it, — that  the  series  could 
be  proved  to  be  unbroken, — that  such  observance  was  perpe- 
tuated  through  generations  all  jealous  of  any  innovation  on  it, 
and  all  unanimous  in  the  declaration  of  its  import, — and  then 
this  question  presses  itself  upon  our  attention  :  How  could  such 
a  custom  originate  ?  Who  could  give  it  a  credible  explanation  ? 
Wlio  could  infuse  into  the  contemporary  mind  associations  which 
alone  would  make  it  a  precious  monument  and  worthy  celebra- 
tion  ?  I  may  be  asked»  Will  not  this  necessitate  your  belief  of 
the  legendary  origin  of  the  Ancient  Games?  Can  you  then 
deny  the  exploits  of  Hercules  ?  1  really  do  believe  that  there 
was  such  a  Hero,  and  that  he  delivered  his  country  from  many 
evils,  perhaps  really  from  a  Nemean  lion.  An  excelleDt  archar 
of  the  name  of  Apollo  may  have  transfixed  Uie  Python.  But 
the  Nemean  and  the  Pythian  Games  cannot  pretend  to  an  unin- 
temipted  continuance.  The  Isthmian,  after  long  disuse,  were 
revived  by  Theseus,  aud  the  Olympic  are  lost  in  uncertainty 
until  the  victory  of  Coroebus.  New  customs  were  constantiy 
introduced  into  them  which  destroyed  the  simplicity  of  any  pri- 
mary  design.  They  became  political  instrumeots  to  divert,  and 
to  consolidate.  They  fostered  literature,  but  especially  were  the 
training  schools  of  athletic  vigour  and  courage.  They  became 
divisions  of  time,  and  were  incentives  to  ambition.  But  they 
retained  little  that  was  storied  in  them.  The  purpose  of  com- 
memoration  can  scarcely  be  discerned.  We  should,  therefore, 
deny  that  we  must  concede  the  alleged  origin  of  these  institu- 
tions,  from  the  rules  that  we  lay  down  conceming  public  festi- 
vals  in  support  of  History.  Consecutiveness  is  necessary.  An 
intelligent  motive  is  necessary.  An  avowed  purport  is  necessary. 
The  necessity  does  not  rest  on  every  agent,  but  upon  the  solem- 
nization  itself.  Every  ploughman  may  not  know  why  he  wears 
the  oak  leaf  in  his  hat,  and  twists  it  into  the  manes  of  his  team, 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May, — every  boy  may  not  know  why 
he  lights  his  bonfire  on  the  fifth  of  November, — ^but  the  meaning 
of  the  symbol,  and  the  strength  of  the  memoria],  lose  nothing 
of  their  general  confirmatory  purport. 
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There  is  an  evidence,  in  favour  of  History,  to  be  drawn 
froin  its  ioternal  character,  when  the  writer  professes  to  have 


witness  of  whirt  he  relates.  There  is  a  verisimilitude 
which  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  It  is  not  denied  that  this  style 
has  been  very  successfuUy  imitated.  This  has  been  done  by 
thiowing  a  fictitious  narrative  into  short  paragraphs,  as  if 
deipatched  in  haste,  and  enumerating  different  dates,  as  if  pen- 
Ded  in  a  joumal.  Our  own  De  Foe  is  an  adept  in  this  art,— an 
art  which  is  but  a  literary  display  and  pleasant  conceit,--^n  art 
wUch  was  never  designed  to  deceive.  But  that  tone  of  reality 
«od  of  nature  is  after  all  very  differeut.  It  is  insufiicient  to 
prove  that  the  description  is  true,  but  it  is  very  felicitous  as 
incidental  to  its  truth.  This  is  the  picturesque  of  History  which 
hom  the  acquaintance  of  the  author  with  the  circum- 
of  his  narration.  It  stands  out  in  a  vivid  interest.  It 
giDws  upon  us  with  a  living  reality.  The  reader  has  little  ima- 
gination  to  exercise, — ^it  is  a  perfect  autopsy.  We  have  allowed 
that  there  may  be  an  art  which  shall  imitate  this.  That  art  may 
be  very  ingeniously  applied.  But  it  is  soon  detected.  There 
is  a  greater  difference  between  the  truth,  and  the  artifice,  than 
between  any  grand  original  of  painting  and  its  copy.  This  sin- 
oerity,  this  simplicity,  this  naturalness,  these  unlaboured  reflect- 
iBgs  of  nature  and  fact,  could  only  have  been  found  where  the 
historian  was  the  spectator  too.  Some  of  the  ancients,  therefore, 
tupposed  that  though  the  annalist  might  marshal  ancient  dates 
■nd  events  of  which  he  had  no  cognizance,  history  could  only  be 
wTitten  by  an  eye-witness.  The  opinion  was  founded  on  the 
Oreek  verb  isri/M^  I  know.  But  there  may  be  other  knowledge 
than  that  which  is  sensible.  In  the  canon  itself  we  cannot  con- 
cnr. — We  shall,  also,  discover  a  similar  warmth  and  palpa- 
bleness  where  the  composer  was  not  actually  present,  but  was  in 
iaunediate  communication  with  the  parties  themselves,  and  was 
conversant  with  the  epoch,  the  scene,  and  the  people.  Sallust 
■lay  have  listened  to  Adherbal  when  pleading  his  cause  before 
the  Senate :  selfish  as  he  was,  he  may  Iiave  felt  the  Exile^s  misfor- 
Cone:  butnever  could  he  have  wound  that  recorded  speech  to 
fQch  an  interest  and  roused  it  to  such  a  fervour,  unless  he  had 
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known  the  heroes  who  hunted  down  the  faithless  Jngurtha ;  and 
except  he  had  afterwards  himself  govemed  Numidia,  and  there 
had  leamt  the  buming  tale.  What  besides  could  have  wrought 
his  cold,  sensual,  nature  to  the  protection  of  sufiering  and  th^ 
indignation  of  wrong  ?  In  the  same  manner  of  power,  severely 
descriptive»  Thucydides  relates  his  scenes.  We  move  with  him 
along  them.  We  see  and  feel  each  change.  The  style  is  repre- 
sentation.  We  stand  upon  the  shores  of  Pylos.  We  look  out 
upon  Sphacteria.  The  sea  roUs  heavily  on  the  beach.  A  feeble 
fortification  rises  up,  and  the  few  ships  are  moored  together  as  a 
barricade.  Demosthenes,  choosing  his  faithful  band,  marqhes 
with  them  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea.  We  catch  the  animation 
of  his  harangue.  They  post  themselves.  They  await  the  charge 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  land-force  as  well  as  the  irruption  of  the 
confederate  fieet.  All  is  coUected  courage.  Not  a  spirit  droops. 
Brasidas  attempts  to  break  the  line.  He  runs  his  triereme 
ashore.  Its  rostrum  cleaves  the  vallation.  He  leaps  upon  the 
bulwark.  He  is  beaten  back.  He  faints  with  loss  of  blood. 
He  falls  upon  his  vessel^s  side.  His  shield  has  tumbled  into  the 
water.  The  surge  it  dyed  with  gore.  All  services  and  equip- 
ments  are  interraixed.  Army  and  navy  are  confounded.  Ma- 
riner  becomes  soldier  and  soldier  mariner.  Boat  is  as  rampart, 
and  rampart  is  as  boat.  We  glow  with  the  melee  of  the  fray. 
From  the  shore  they  are  drawing  in  their  barks,  from  those 
barks  they  are  attacking  the  troops  on  shore.  Every  munition 
is  confounded,  and  from  isle  to  mainland  there  is  but  one  clash 
of  weapons  and  one  rush  of  prows.  Who  has  not  seen  the  battle 
while  he  reads  ?  But  Thucydides  knew  the  geography  of  the 
coast;  though  now  banished  he  had  fought  in  these  very  wars;  he 
had  confronted  Brasidas  at  Amphipolis  and  been  defeated ;  and 
now,  generous  as  impartial,  does  honour  to  his  rival-foe.  These 
are  not  only  the  touches  of  historic  truth,  they  stamp  a  moral 
worth  upon  the  graphic  delineation.  This  sort  of  verifying  me- 
thod  in  historic  composition  may  be  further  illustrated  from 
Xenophon^s  Anabasis.  Every  one  will  recall  that  crisis  in  the 
retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  when  the  vanguard  reached 
the  summit  of  Mount  Theches.     Thence  they  saw  that  glorious 
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deep  which  was  esBential  to  Grecian  climate,  and  the  emblem 
of  GreciaD  freedom.  ^*  The  Sea,  the  Sea,*"  was  the  ecstatic  shout. 
Tliere  is  one  enthusiasdc  rush,  one  simultaneous  cry,  a  universal 
embraoe;  with  instinctiye  concert  the  trophied  pillar  is  raised 
of  stoiies  and  shields ;  the  very  beasts  of  burden,  as  well  as  the 
war-hone,  riot  in  the  health  and  freshness  of  the  ocean-scene 
and  ocean-breeze ;  and  in  a  moment  the  pang  of  discomfiture, 
and  the  toilsome  march  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  leagues,  are  forgotten  and  repaid.  He  who  could  tell  this 
must  have  seen  it,  and  it  is  as  though  we  caught  the  gleaming 
bdmet  of  Xenophon  darting  by  us  like  the  lightning,  and  heard 
the  dattering  hoofs  of  his  steed,  when  he  fiies  from  the  rear  and 
froin  the  phiin,  to  leam  the  cause  of  that  sudden  tumult  and  of 
that  outbreaking  joy. 

And  still  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  best  histories 
are  those  which  are  necessarily  compiled.  Such  a  writer  is 
ranoved  from  the  turmoil  and  collision  of  the  passing  hour, — 
ptgeants  do  not  dazzle  him, — mortifications  do  not  embitter 
him, — he  is  man,  and  nothing  human  can  be  foreign  to  him, — 
but  he  is  not  the  man,  like  others  hurried  onward  by  the  crowd. 
He  can  avail  himself  of  all  the  exactness  of  them  who  have  bcen 
tpectators  of  what  they  record :  nor  is  that  exactness  afiected  by 
its  being  transferred.  He  summons  authorities,  and  these  are 
some  of  them.  If  no  hand  might  attempt  the  task  but  his 
vhose  accuracy  depended  upon  an  ocular  demonstration,  we 
should  have  abundance  of  fragmentary  detail,  but  no  collation, 
no  epitome,  no  entire  story,  age  would  stand  apart  from  age 
like  the  forks  of  thunder-cloven  mountains,  all  would  be  dis- 
jotnted,  there  would  be  no  mirror  whose  ample  field  of  refiecting 
Mirface  might  send  back  upon  us  the  image  of  a  world,  the 
nurror  would  lie  in  shivers,  each  contemptibly  small,  all  pain- 
fully  distorting.  The  patient  historian,  therefore,  enlarges  his 
view, — into  his  planisphere  he  invokes  the  deepest  past  of  time, 
ind  largest  strctch  of  earth, — and  though  one  particular  depart- 
ment  of  history  may  be  all  upon  which  he  fonnally  descants, 
this  latitude  sheds  upon  that  particular  department  a  compre- 
hensive  interest.    And  there  is  by  no  means  a  scarcity  of  writers 
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in  the  present  day,  who  apply  themselves  to  history, — who 
protect  it  when  consistent,  and  disentangle  it  when  confused,  and 
rebut  it  when  fabulous,  from  the  stores^of  a  varied  learning, — 
some  exploring  the  foundations  of  the  column,  others  decy- 
phering  the  inscriptions, — causing  to  bear  upon  its  important 
questions  the  lights  of  just  comparison  and  sound  philology. 
Niebuhr  has  fumished  many  tributes  to  this  stock  of  know- 
ledge.  He  has  proceeded  in  a  certain,  though  most  unpretend- 
ing,  way.  He  has  brought  together  authors  of  little  note,  whose 
works  are  not  extant,  who  are  only  quoted  by  the  grammarians, 
such  as  Festus  and  Nonius,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  century  of 
Rome.  These  same  are  quoted  also  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  and  sometimes  by  Plutarch  and  Livy.  The  astute  Gter- 
man  has  even  resorted  to  Aristotle,  and  other  Greek  writers  who 
have  never  referred  to  Rome.  From  these  sources  he  has  drawn 
such  curious,  and  in  many  instances,  such  striking  materials, 
that  the  sev^  hiUs  seem  to  rise  once  more  from  an  inundation  of 
fable.  I  am  not  convinced  of  all  he  says,  nor  am  I  competent  to 
decide  upon  many  of  the  problems  he  discusses, — yet  still  it  has 
appeared  to  me  that  he  has  fixed  a  happy  and  philosophic  mid- 
way  between  the  reckless  rejection  of  this  history  by  some,  and 
its  credulous  admission  by  others.  He  settles  accounts  between 
Rome  and  her  rivals  very  fairly.  For  example,  Porsenna,  king 
of  Etruria,  is  generally  imagined  to  have  come  off  worst  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Roman  arms :  but  the  historical  critic  shows, 
that  the  conditions  of  peace  were  absolutely  to  his  advantage, 
that  he  gained  an  accession  of  territory, — from  the  immediate 
diminution  of  the  Roman  tribes  from  thirty  to  twenty,  Another 
specimen  of  his  quick-sighted  faculty  may  be  added.  Tarquin, 
the  last  of  the  name,  is  alleged  to  have  reigned  twenty-five  years. 
Brutus  is  represented  to  have  been  quite  a  child  at  the  beginning 
of  this  reign.  Yet  at  the  close  of  it,  he  is  not  only  a  father, 
but  his  sons  are  old  enough  to  join  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  state.  The  story  confutes  itself.  Long  ago  as  Suetonius, 
the  head  of  Camillus  was  thinned  of  some  of  its  most  clustering 
laurels.  But  there  were,  I  suspect,  far  more  written  histories 
of  ancient  Rome  than  that  of  Fabius.     Livy  only  says,  ^^  per- 
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por  eadem  tempora  litene.'*'  M  uch  has  been  made  of  the 
custoBH  oi  driving  the  nail  into  the  right  side  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter.  And  it  ha8  been  asked  with  a  sneer,  What  reliance 
can  be  plaoed  upon  the  history  of  a  people  who  had  no  better 
wBj,  than  thia  rudest  of  all,  of  reckoning  time  ?  Now  Livy, 
in  the  third  chapter  of  the  seventh  book,  gives  quite  a  diffe- 
mt  Tendon.  It  was  done,  according  to  the  advice  of  tbe 
old  mai,  to  avert  a  plague.  The  custom  was  perpetuated; 
■nd  the  uae  of  it  to  mark  the  progress  of  time  was  quite  acci- 
dcotaL  As  a  dictator  was  appointed,  it  gave  a  solemnity  to  the 
Bolation.  It  could  not  be  necessary,  for  the  law  requiring  it  is 
spoken  of  by  the  historian  in  this  manner :  ^^  Lex  vetusta  est 
priicis  literis,  verbisque  scripta.^^  Niebuhr  doubtless  attacks 
thc  mythos  of  the  earliest  ages  of  that  people  with  great  freedom 
aad  uDceremoniousness.  He  is  unable  to  believe  in  the  foster- 
maternity  and  wet-nurse  tendemess  of  the  wolf  to  the  hapless 
but  faigh-destined  twins.  He  laughs  at  the  Sabine  Valentine 
Diay;  and  even  according  to  Plutarch  only  thirty  were  to  be 
patred.  He  has  his  doubts  conceming  Tarpeia,  her  who  was 
nnprcocdentedly  sufFocated  with  bracelets.  The  histor]|  of  Rome, 
UDder  the  kings,  he  well  nigh  explodes.  And  doubtless  that 
Instory  is  the  one  of  which  much  may  be  lawfully  distrusted. 
It  is  as  an  early  epic  where  all  is  marvellous.  It  was  not  to  be 
suppoMd  that  they  who  transcribed  it  would  at  once  impeach  it. 
Livy  sometimes  gives  an  allegorical  explanation.  At  other  times, 
be  speaks  of  common  report  and  impression.  He  leaves  much 
to  his  reader,  admitting  that  men  in  his  time  neither  liked  it  to 
be  belie^^ed  that  the  gods  exhibited  prodigies,  nor  that  they 
should  find  a  place  in  public  annals.  He,  with  others,  had  to 
make  the  best  of  a  romaunt.  Plutarch,  when  he  touches  on  any 
iioprobability,  has  a  ready  apology :  ^^  This  tale  may  appear 
dramatic  and  like  a  ballad-fSgment,  but  we  must  not  therefore 
disbdieve  it,  seeing  what  power  Fortune  has  over  events,  and 
ooosidering  that  the  Roraan  aifairs  would  never  have  reached 
such  an  elevation  if  they  had  not  a  divine  origin,  and  if  nothing 
great  and  contrary  to  human  experience  had  happened.''' 

No  small  share  of  the  suspicion  entertained  of  the  Roman 
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history  is  raised  on  its  similarity  to  the  Grecian.  There  is  a 
treatise  extant,  attributed  to  Plutareh,  though  his  authorship 
of  it  is  much  disputed,  Ilf^/  Ha^aXXfiXuv  EXXfi¥ixu¥  xas  Pw^/xofy. 
I  find  it,  however,  in  my  Frankfort  folio.  It  is  evident  that  he 
does  not  write  with  any  view  to  establish  a  common  origin  of 
these  parallel  events,  but  to  prove  their  respective  credibility. 
And  all  nations  can  exhibit  deeds  of  very  close  resemblance, — 
deeds  of  daring,  of  patriotism,  and  of  virtue.  Human  nature 
is  the  same,  and  will  in  the  most  opposite  circumstances  be  the 
same  in  its  development.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  rivaby 
in  one  nation  will  often  vie  with  the  greatness  of  another.  Thus 
the  parallels  are  produced. 

A  very  important  question,  indeed,  arises  as  to  the  regard 
we  should  have  to  prsetematural  events,  those  of  omens,  sooth- 
sayings,  and  what  are  called  prodigies.  But  we,  surely,  are 
not  bound  to  give  credit  to  them,  if  the  testifier  does  not 
believe  them.  We  ate  not  bound  to  give  credit  to  them,  if 
introduced  for  no  purpose  correspondently  solemn.  We  are  not 
bound  to  give  credit  to  them,  if  they  are  only  alleged  to  have 
occurred  in  periods  of  unauthentic  history.  There  is  little  of 
practical  difficulty  in  the  separation  of  truth  from  such  fable,— - 
the  mind  acquires  a  tact^  as  the  lapidary  at  once  detects  the 
difierence  between  the  diamond  and  the  mimic-paste, — or  as  the 
jurisconsult,  by  a  first  perception,  discems  the  s^rmptoms  of 
innocence  and  guilt. 

That  in  which,  if  I  might  be  so  presumptuous,  I  should 
difler  from  Niebuhr  is,  that  he  will  not  admit  any  truth  in  what 
is,  doubtless,  generally  legendary.  A  residuum  of  truth  and 
fact,  it  is  probable,  would  be  given  to  a  close  analysis.  A  few 
grains  of  gold  would  adhere  to  the  crucible.  The  principal 
error  of  what  he  calls  the  Roman  poem  is  the  same  with  that  of 
most  early  histories,  where  Paganism  is  the  religion.  A  descent 
is  sought  from  the  gods.  After  that  ambition,  it  is  not  likely 
that  public  writers  will  greatly  prevaricate  with  their  own 
impression  of  things.  Adherence  to  truth  is  always  more  pro- 
bable  than  wilful  falsification  of  it.  It  is  always  more  likely 
that  men  will  report  a  fact  right  than  wantonly  distort  it.     A 
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depsrture  from  truth,  a  misrepresentation  of  fact,  are  a  turning 
ffom  tbe  natural  bias.  There  must  be  some  sinister  motive  to 
thwart  this  impulse  of  the  mind.  A  lie  is  a  violence  on  our- 
selves  for  some  supposed  end,  which  we  think  sincerity  could 
fiot  aooomplish:  it  cannot  be  gratuitous,  save  when  habit  has  , 
oomipted  the  mind  into  the  imbecility  which  may  not  henceforth 
eren  take  the  distinction. 

It  ift  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  great  historians  are 
beoomiog  more  and  more  allowedly  worthy  of  credit,  with  the 
extennoD  of  general  knowledge,  and  the  scrutiny  of  their  parti- 
cular  daims.  In  no  instance  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the 
cue  of  the  Father  of  History.  Herodotus  stands  more  highly 
now  in  erery  region  of  the  world  of  letters,  than  he  ever  did  in 
his  own  country.  The  ancients  difHded  in  him,  because  they 
could  not  examine  for  themselves  that  immense  labour  which  he 
undertook  for  the  sake  of  perfect  truth.  M odem  experience 
has  placed  him  beyond  suspicion.  He  was  as  greatly  in  advance 
of  aU  hiatorians,  as  Bacon  was  of  all  philosophers.  He  belonged 
to  a  daas  of  intellect  to  which  only  posterity  was  ever  known  to 
do  justice.  Remembering  that,  in  his  time,  it  was  not  possible 
that  he  should  be  exempt  from  every  mythological  impression, 
which  would  be  to  make  him  irreligious, — remembering  that, 
when  he  speaks  of  events  which  he  had  not  tested  by  obser- 
vatioo,  he  commonly  remarks,  **as  they  say,"  "so  it  is  reported,^ 
— remembering  his  devoted  care  to  the  examination  of  every 
thing  which  he  professes  to  have  fallen  under  his  observation, — 
he  stands  upon  a  height  as  litlle  to  be  approached  by  compe- 
dtioD  as  assailed  by  malice !  Bright  is  the  halo  of  his  glory, 
for  it  has  been  kindling  through  ages ! 

In  perusing  such  historians  as  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and 
Xenophon, — not  to  forget  Tacitus, — a  new  means  of  conviction 
strikes  U8.  They  who  wrote  what  they  believed  not  true,  must 
be  very  wicked :  it  is  not  for  wicked  men  to  breathe  with  ease 
every  noble  sentiment,  and  to  adopt  with  heart  every  noble 
cause.  Now  these  writers  are  always  found,  when  opportunity 
admits  it,  on  the  side  of  justice  and  fret^dom.  This  argues  in 
favour  of  their  moral  integrity^  and  through  that,  of  their  his- 
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toric  credibility.  Sallust  is  obliged  to  take  the  part  of  right, 
but  fais  satire  against  vice  has  not  half  the  energy  of  virtue. 
His  own  enormities  of  private  life  destroyed  the  honesty  and 
grace  of  his  animadversions. — I  take  leave  here  to  recotnmend 
Larcher^s  Notes  to  Herodotus. 

The  exceptions  taken  to  the  weight  of  historic  evidence  in 
general,  and  to  specific  portions  mixed  up  in  most  historic  com- 
positions,  shall  here  receive  a  momentary  remark.  It  is  con- 
tended  that  testimony  only  is  to  be  received,  when  it  acoordt 
with  the  course  of  nature  and  the  probability  of  things.  These 
constitute  ewperience.  If  the  matter  of  the  testimony  contradict 
BHoperiencej  it  is  contended,  that  it  must  be  refused.  One  view, 
however,  is  sufficient  to  silence  what  is  thus  contended.  What 
is  eDcperience  f  The  lokig  succession  of  events.  It  cmnot  mean 
e(»perimce  in  a  personal  sense.  Then  how  is  that  experience 
narrated  and  oonfirmed  ?  Beyond  dbubt,  by  testimony !  And 
testiwumy  is  anteoedent,  personally  considered,  to  our  Httle  expe^ 
rienee.  The  infortnations  of  our  senses  we  have  to  correct  by 
the  testimony  of  others,  and  infant  education  is  one  neceBflary 
dependence  upon  our  disposition  to  believe  what  others  make 
known  to  us. — Yct  historic  compositions,  particularly  those 
which  are  heroic,  do  mix  up  with  them  portions  which  nothing 
can  authenticate.  Hannibal  from  the  Alps,  Oalcacus  from  the 
Grampians,  spoke  according  to  Livy  and  Tacitus  more  than 
**a  round  unvarnished  tale.'*'*  Stenography  was,  to  our  best 
knowledge,  at  that  time  an  art  in  no  perfection.  Reporters  had 
no  gallery  there.  These  speeches,  though  they  might  have  a 
general  rudiment  of  truth,  were  fabrications.  They  could  not, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  deceive  the  reader.  They  were 
regarded  as  decorative  introductions.  They  were  a  kind  of 
theatrical  machinery, — beautiful,  relieving, — a  constructive  fie- 
tion, — a  chorus, — but  unnecessary  to  the  dramatic  plot. 

Nor  are  we  inclined  to  treat  the  poetry,  which  pretends  to 
History,  with  perfect  disbelief.  Fiction  we  expect,  but  that 
fiction  is  commixed  with  truth.  The  Iliad  may  serve  for  a 
specimen.  Nothing  has  been  more  uniformly  and  more  continu- 
ously  believed.     There  seems  no  reason  from  the  peo|de  and 
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ooiintry  of  Phrygia,  to  dispute  the  ground-work  of  the  8tory. 
It  18  repefttedly  quoted  by  annalist,  topographer,  tragedian,  and 
Iwd.  It  18  cited  as  an  assured  thing.  Ingenious  men  have  at 
intenrak  denied  it,  but  the  general  belief  has  always  remained 
uiiinipBired.  The  deeds  are  stamped  on  that  wondrous  scene. 
Xerxes  Tisited  it  as  real,  and  Alexander  worshipped  at  what  he 
bdieved  to  be  his  favourite  hero^s  grave.  Scamander  still  flows, 
Sinioeis  and  Xanthus  are  still  its  tributaries.  The  tumuli  of 
Achilles,  Ajax,  Patroclus,  still  heave  themselves  from  the 
grouiid.  Sigceum  still  braves  the  sea,  and  Ida  the  sky.  Homer 
liTed  shortly  after  the  Trojan  war, — ^how  is  it  that  his  poem 
ahould  be  adapted  to  every  particular  and  variation  of  the 
Trojan  pbdn,  if  that  were  not  its  scene,  and  if  it  were  itself 
imaginary  ?  But  the  most  sceptical  cannot  wholly  deny  it. 
Brjrant  £dt  that  something  must  be  allowed  of  its  outline,  he 
thcrcfore  {daced  it  in  Egypt.  Morritt,  in  his  ^^  Vindication  of 
Homer,**  has  most  successfully  proved,  to  my  conviction,  that 
the  tale  is  true.  He  visited  the  region,  and  found  a  perfect 
oorrapoDdence  between  the  poetic  and  the  actual  topography. 
To  hiii  confeasedly  competent  knowledge  of  the  bard,  there 
famwd  and  stood  up  in  definite  outline,  the  entire  scene.  Scarce 
a  supplement  was  wanting.  The  rivers,  the  harbour,  the  recon- 
noitering  posts,  the  battle-plain,  the  valc  of  Thymbra,  the  roar 
of  Hdletpont,  all  were  there.  He  had  but  to  touch  the  picture, 
Mid  once  more  there  arose  the  Pergama, — the  palace-windows 
froad  which  a  Helen  looked  on  the  flght  below, — the  shrine  of 
the  Palladium,  with  the  votive  train  of  majestic  matrons  and 
lovely  maids, — ^the  Scaean  gates,  the  Sxaiai  <ruXa/,  whence  the 
anned  chiefs  and  hosts  issued,  and  where  Hector  found  Andro- 
mache  with  her  Astyanax,  bew^ildered  with  grief  and  fear. 
Sucb  a  power  of  adaptation  must  have  defied  any  man.  It  was 
DoC  for  him  as  it  was  allowed  to  iEneas,  to  found  the  kingdom 
<if  Acesta,  marking  its  boundaries  by  a  plough-share,  distri- 
buting  its  future  dwellings  by  lot, 

^  Hoc  lUum  ;  et  h«c  Ioca,  Troj« 
F.f  M  jubet.'*' 

*  .Encid  :  lih.  v. 
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It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  deny  the  existence  of  Charlemagne, 
and  the  reality  of  Godfrey,  because  Ariosto  and  Tasso  have 
sung  them.  Indeed  Homer  was  considered  by  his  countrymen 
not  only  authentic,  but  so  absolute  an  authority,  that  when  the 
Athenians  and  Megarensians  claimed  the  possession  of  Salamis, 
and  the  dispute  was  referred  to  the  Assembly  of  Sparta,  Solon 
argued  the  title  of  the  Athenians  to  it  from  the  famous  cata- 
logue  of  the  ships  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad : 

^  Autf  y  1»  ^KofUf^t  »ytf  iu9»»iit»ei  ftictf, 

It  is  well  argued  by  Morritt  that  the  opposite  hypo- 
thesis  ^^  annihilates  the  whole  of  the  early  history  of  Oreece. 
Before  this,  we  are  acquainted  with  most  of  the  heroes,  their 
birth,  descent,  and  intermarriages.  Thus  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus  marry  two  sisters,  the  daughters  of  Tyndarus,  and 
rule  over  Mycense  and  Sparta.  Ulysses  marries  Penelope,  the 
daughter  of  Icarius ;  and  traditions,  and  monuments  reladve  to 
these  facts,  and  a  hundred  similar  to  them,  were  found  in  the 
country  of  Sparta,  Ithaca,  and  Argolis.  We  know,  indepen- 
dent  of  the  siege,  the  private  history  of  all  the  great  families  of 
Greece  during  this  time ;  many  of  these  are  slightly  alluded  to 

by  Homer,  and  are  preserved  by  other  authors After  the 

Iliad,  we  know  the  lot  of  the  heroes,  we  know  the  conduct  of 
their  wives  and  children :  Greece,  weakened  by  her  dear-eamed 
victdry,  and  tom  by  intemal  dissensions,  saw  all  her  thrones 
overturaed  by  the  retum  of  the  Heraclidaj.  Thus  we  have  at 
once  a  regular  series  of  events,  of  M^hich  no  part  can  be  annihi- 
lated  without  affecting  the  credibility  of  the  whole  of  history, 
and  the  united  testimony  of  the  ancient  world.''' 

The  ex-absurdo  method  might  be  resorted  to  in  meeting  the 
dogged  obstinacy  of  many  in  their  disbelief  of  history.  Every 
proof  they  can  tum  aside.  All  is  invention,  all  is  craft !  Sup- 
pose  that  men  averred  that  there  was  a  state-document,  called 
Magna  Charta.  How  easily  might  that  be  disputed  on  the 
common  principles  of  historical  scepticism.  We  may  throw  the 
assertions  of  its  defenders  and  impugners  into  dialogue,  and 
they  shall  be  known  as  A.  and  B. 
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A»  You  cannot  be  the  first  to  doubt  the  exi^tence  and 
fact  of  that  great  settlement  of  national  rights  and  liberties. 

B.  You  are  carried  away  by  a  vulgar  delusion. 

A«  Did  not  King  John 

B.  H<dd.  Is  it  likely  that  he,  if  you  mean  the  brother  of 
Bkfaard  the  First,  ever  did  reign  ?  Was  not  Arthur,  Duke  of 
BreCagne,  a  more  direct  successor  to  Cceur-de-lion,  and  would 
he,  in  thoee  high  monarchical  times,  be  overlooked  ? 

A.  But  Arthur,  after  long  persecution,  was  missing,  and 
almost  surely  murdered. 

B.  I  deny  not  that  a  youth  of  that  name  was  carried 
tlmNigfa  England  and  France,  by  Constance,  who,  being  always 
in  quest  of  husbands,  had  no  objection  to  a  little  lady-errantry : 
die  pretensions  of  the  boy  were  favourable  to  her  speculations. 
Bat  I  give  up  the  question  of  John. 

A.  Well  then,  did  not  the  barons  wrest  it,  sword  in  hand, 
from  Jofan? 

B.  I  cannot  find  that  a  baron  was  then  in  being.  That 
cfaartcr  affects  the  date  of  1255.  The  patent  of  Lord  de  Roos 
bears  but  the  date  of  1264.  You  might  as  well  suppose  that  a 
De  Roos  could  practise  sauter  la  cotipe. 

A.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  date  of  the  charter  is  wrong. 
It  ihould  be  1215.  All  combines  to  establish  this  chronology. 
Do  you  think  that  patents  never  become  extinct  ? 

B.  Were  it  so,  intemal  evidence  is  against  the  thing  itself. 
You  represent  that  a  professed  tyrant  was  his  country^s  libe- 
rator.  You  bring  on  the  stage  Langton,  who  had  received 
faift  archiepiscopal  pall  from  Rome,  abetting  the  side  of  the 
people.  Your  barons,  too,  were  likely  asserters  of  justice  and 
fircedom ! 

A.  Circumstances  are  often  very  powerful.  Langton  was 
tuspended  because  he  would  not  publish  the  bull  of  excommuni- 
catioo.     But  we  have  good  history, — M atthew  Paris. 

B.  He  never  says  that  he  was  there, — and  at  that  time  was 
most  probably  at  Holm,  in  Norway.  And  it  is  pretty  well 
understood  how  Matthew  Paris  and  Matthew  of  Westminster 
plajed  into  each  other^s  hands. 
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A.  But  the  very  scene  has  been  remembered  ever  since. — 
What  heart  beats  not  at  the  sound  of  Runneymede  ? 

B.  If  that  had  been  the  scene,  and  the  event  were  real, 
would  it  not  be  piled  with  monuments?  Would  not  English- 
men  be  obliged  to  pay  for  seeing  it?  Believe  it  not, — the 
tradition  is  just  kept  up  by  the  innkeepers  at  Staines,  and  to 
help  to  buy  cups  at  the  Egham  races. 

A.  But  the  autograph  may  be  seen.  The  wrong  date  I 
have  mentioned  is  not  in  the  Latin.  You  have  only  to  visit  the 
Cottonian  Library  of  the  British  Museum  to  satisfy  yourself. 

B.  Did  not  John  do  all  he  could  to  annul  it  ?  Would  he 
not  get  it  into  his  power  and  keeping  ?  How  contrary  to  reason 
that  he  would  surraider  it  to  his  enemies  ? 

A.  But  it  has  universal  belief  in  its  favour ! 

B.  The  people,  not  one  in  a  million  having  seen  any  pre- 
tended  copy,  are  possessed  with  the  idea  that  it  is  the  title  deed 
of  their  liberty, — ^their  govemors  see  that  it  contents  them, — all 
are  for  bringing  back  the  constitution  to  it,— every  statute,  con- 
cesnon,  grant,  bill,  from  that  hour,  may  have  been  erroneous, 
niggard,  partial,  but  this  is  perfect, — it  is  ruled  for  commoD 
law, — and  so  it  passes  si»  the  SybiPs  books. 

A.  But  it  has  been  acted  upon  froni  that  period  ! 

B.  I  cry  you  mercy  !  During  the  tinies  of  the  Star 
Chamber  ? 

A.  That  was  an  iniquitous  departure  froni  this  Charter, 
and  the  contrast  proved  its  iniquity.    ♦ 

B.  Hume  has  taught  me  that  the  evidence  of  testimony 
diminishes  in  proportion  to  a  fact  being  unusual :  now  it  seems 
to  nie  very  unusual  that  a  king  should  sit  out  of  doors,  and  give 
to  feudal  oppressors  of  his  people  an  inheritance  of  freedom. 
He  moreover  says,  that  we  should  be  very  slow  in  believing 
'*  any  report  which  favours  the  passion  of  the  reporter,  whether 
it  magnifies  his  country,  his  family,  or  himselff'*  but  this 
report  does  magnify  national  vanity, — the  antiquarian,  who  gave 
out  that  he  had  found  the  original,  magnified  his  family  and 
name^ — and  a  reference  to  it  magnifies  each  individital  who  is 
pleased  to  imagine  that  his  house  is  his  castle.     I   therefore, 
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though  you  may  call  me  incredulous  and  obstinate,  do  not  believe 
it.  It  18  an  epidemic  vertigo,  and  all  heads  have  got  wrong 
together! 

Oreat  improbabilities  must  not  always  obstruct  our  assent 

or  shake  our  faith.     Such  have  often  been  the  odds  of  battle. 

ManUbon,   Tbermopylae,   Oranicus,   Agincourt,    recall  to  our 

minda  contests  the  most  unequal  in  numbers  and  in  losses.— 

What  might  not  the  glories  of  Blenheim  and  Ramilies  have 

varFanted  England  to  demand,  when  from  the  height  of  those 

great  victories  she  dictated  the  peace  of  Europe  ?     Hard  is  it 

for  posterity  to  believe  that  she  suspended  all  on  the  treaty  of 

Utrecht :  one  clause  of  which  was  great,  the  liberation  of  the 

perwcuted  Huguenots  of  France.     But  is  it  credible  that  ano- 

tber  clause  should  be  found,  securing  to  Britain  a  share  in  the 

Spanifih  Assiento  with  the  French  Guinea  Company,  by  which 

we  won  the  palmy  privilege  of  fumishing  to  the  Spanish  Ameri- 

ooi  Dominions,  an  annual  importation  of  four  thousand  eight 

hundred  sla^^es !     And  sometimes  we  leam,  that  where  there  was 

to  the  public  eye  unmixed  atrocity,  a  redeeming  virtue  may  have 

existed,— «n  unknown  hand  strewed  flowers  upon  Nero^s  tomb. 

Theie  improbabilities   will    often    require   us   to   recoUect   the 

different  position  of  parties.     I  will  refer  to  an  example,  which 

has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  question  of  exciting  politics.    Three 

rojwl  sepulchres  rise  between  us  and  that  date;  and  the  con- 

tcnding  statesmen  now  sleep  side  by  side  among  the  roighty 

dead.     In  the  question  of  thc  fSrst  regency,  who  would  not  be 

surprised  to  find  the  absolute  monarchism,  the  popular  restraint, 

tn  the  mouths  of  those  who  seem   exactly   to  have  changed 

natum,  as  well  as  sides,  for  that  passing  tum  ? 

Gertain  fopperies,  a  fanfaronnade,  of  criticism  have  done 
much  harm  to  the  cause  of  historic  truth.  A  gentleman  of  this 
aeighbourhood  has  done  the  world  the  amusing  kindness  of 
asiuring  it,  that  the  two  worst-treatcd  personages  are  Richard 
the  Third  and  Eugene  Arani.  The  first  it  seems  had  a  son  who 
vas  taught  the  leamed  languages,  and  who,  when  reduced  to  be 
8  diepherd,  spoke  of  the  stolen  interviews  he  had  enjoyed  with 
Us  royal  dre.     Hunch  and  all  are  to  be  disbelieved  !     The  best 
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of  uncles  too  !  Poor  Eugene  Aram,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  did 
commit  the  murder  for  which  be  was  executed ;  but  then  he  laid 
out  the  proceeds,  as  a  good  botanist  should  do,  in  a  flower- 
garden  !  The  Defence  may  come  rather  late,  but  better  late  than 
never!  The  next  tyrant,  according  to  popular  injustice,  who 
shall  receive  vindication  may  be  Caligula,  and  as  an  appropriate 
pendenty  I  would  put  in  a  plea  for  Turpin  !  Could  a  man  be 
utterly  depraved,  who  rode  so  well  ? 

Another  injury  done  to  historic  credit  is  from  the  quarter 
of  the  drama.  Shakspeare  is  more  fascinating, — and  more  readily, 
more  lastingly,  remembered — ^than  Rapio^  But  as  a  dramatist 
he  altered,  invented,  transposed.  His  Hubert  is  a  knight- 
attendant  upon  John,  the  Hubert  of  history  is  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  For  other  discrepancies  I  have  not  further  space. 
The  genius  of  Walter  Scott  will  never  excuse  his  perversions  of 
history. 

A  too  philosophic  tone  is  adopted  by  some  of  these  authors. 
It  is  not  disputed,  what  Tacitus  observed,  ^Hhat  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  writer  to  rejudge  the  actions  of  men,  to  the  end  that  the 
good  and  worthy  may  meet  with  the  reward  due  to  «nincnt 
virtue,  and  that  mischievous  citizens  may  be  deterred  by  the 
conderanation  that  waits  on  evil  deeds,  at  the  tribunal  of  poste- 
rity.**^  In  this  consists  the  chief  part  of  the  historian^s  duty. 
But  histories  have  been  composed  too  much  on  a  theory,  upon  a 
prejudice, — the  course  of  events  has  been  held  back  from  its 
natural  progress  by  disquisition, — ^you  were  allowed  to  look  at 
nothing  without  the  troublesome  showraan  bawling  into  your 
ears.  Coleridge  is  said  to  have  asked  Southey,  hearing  that  he 
was  engaged  on  his  History  of  Brazil,  "  Do  you  write  of  man 
natural  as  Herodotiis,  or  of  inan  political  as  Thucydides,  or  of 
man  technical  as  Polybius  ?**'  The  answer  was  smartly  happy. 
"  I  niean  to  write  the  History  of  Brazil.'''* 

I  know  nothing  wbich  would  niore  tend  to  damage  the 
influence,  or  pervert  tlie  invcstigalion,  of  history,  than  a  blind 
ac(iuiescence  in  Bolingbroke^s  Letters  on  its  Study  and  its  Use. 
To  his  noble  style  all  will  bear  testimony.  But  his  acerbity, 
his  vanity,  his  recklessness  of  remark,  his  disdain  of  authority, 
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lemre  him  inost  open  to  suspicion.      If  any  thing  more  than 

the  rest  oould  disgust  the  reader,  it  is  his  afiectation  of  origi- 

nality.      He  tricks   up  common-places  as   perfect  discoveries. 

FoTBooth,  he  will  ^^have  no  regard  to  the  methods  prescribed 

bjr   othcra.''      And    yet   is   it   no   very   notable  novelty,    that 

^  history  is  conversant  about  the  past,  and  that  by  knowing  the 

thingt  that  have  been,  we  become  better  able  to  judge  of  the 

thingB  that  are.'"     His  invective  grows  quite  termagant  on  cer- 

tain  topics,  and  he  avows  ^'  a  thorough  contempt  for  the  whole 

busiDeas  of  certain  leamed  lives :    for  all  the  researches  into 

antiquity,  for  all  the  systems  of  chronology  and  history,  that 

we  owe  to  the  immense  labours  of  a  Scaliger,  a  Bochart,  a 

PeCavius,   an  Usher,   and  even  a  Marsham.^"*     This  is  strange 

retum   from   one  devoted   to  history  !     Surely  he  must   have 

known  his  obligations !     Surely  it  is  too  much  to  throw  con- 

tempt  upon  enquiries  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  pursued  l     But  I 

hare  particularly  introduced  this  charlatan  to  combat  the  moral 

which  he  would  connect  with  History.    He  would  inculcate  tbat 

it  is  a  rule.     **  By  this  map  of  the  country,'^  he  says,  '*  we  who 

are  only  passengers  in  this  world,  which  history  spreads  before 

us,  may  leam,  if  we  please,  to  guide  ourselves.''     Now  nothing 

worae  can  be  conceived  than  this  abandonment  of  moral  prin- 

ciple.     According  to  it,  the  first  of  our  race  had  no  guide  at  all. 

Virtue  and  vice  are  made  results  of  experience,  and  are  founded 

upon  no  law.     Essential  diiferences  between  theni  are  exploded. 

Man  has  nothing  at  hand, — fixed,  imperative,  to  regulate  him. 

If  he  can  catch  his  shadow  in  history,  it  is  well :  if  there  be 

nooe,  he  must  shift  for  himself.     This  is  far  vainer,  and  more 

pemicious,  than  any  doctrine  expediency  ever  broached.     It  is 

iDost  intangible,  most  unsusceptible  of  application.     He  it  was, 

too,  who  gave  birth  to  the  well-known  aphorism  ;  "  History  is 

phikMophv  teaching  by  example.'*''     Were  the  meaning  all,  that 

history  should  be  so  written,  that  it  might  be  philosophy  teach- 

isg  by  example,  we  could  have  no  quarrel  with  the  a.ssertion. 

But  it  is  far  more  bald  and  unqualiiied.     It  is  designed  to  con- 

^tn  history  into  the  only  code,   and  only  test   of  right  and 

^Tong.     It  is  from  history  we   must  deduce  our  pbilosophy* 
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Philosophy  wiU  be  its  student,  that  it  may  be  a  learaer  from  it. 
She  is  disciple  rather  than  teacher.  And  the  very  materials  o( 
history  are  scarcely  fitted  for  genend  instruction.  It  is  not  man 
who  is  so  much  exhibited  there,  as  a  particular  class  of  men. 
It  is  not  modest  virtue  which  there  finds  its  shaded  niche, — 
ambition  there  erects  its  flaunting  stage.  It  is  the  men  of  courts 
and  camps,  the  muster  roll  of  fiercer  spirits,  who  engross  it. 
Instruction  cannot  respect  events,  but  actions.  How  generally 
are  these  actions, — the  sinuous  intrigue  of  ambassadors,  the 
cruel  dint  of  warriors, — ^but  calculated  to  blunt  the  moral  sense, 
and  sear  each  generous  feeling  !  It  is  not  a  general  school  for 
man.  The  mass  of  our  race  love  quiet  and  calm.  Only  a  few 
seek  an  element  of  turbulence.  Thus  the  most  convulsing 
events  of  history  leave  the  many  unaffected,  as  the  earthquake 
which  rends  the  solid  architecture  of  the  city  scarcely  causes  the 
pilgrim^s  tait  to  flap.  And  if  it  be  the  incentive  rather  than 
the  school,  it  will  follow,  that  all  who  seek  its  fame  must 
stir  themselves  into  notoriety,  must  oonquer  renown,  must  seize 
the  means  of  aggrandisement,  must  make  it  an  end,  must,  as 
the  actors  in  the  ancient  theatres,  overstrain  their  parts,  must 
therefore  emulate  that  which,  whether  good  or  evil,  history 
most  commonly  and  lavishly  applauds.  Hapless  the  lesson, 
undeserved  the  honour,  of  such  historic  instruction,  of  such 
historic  award  !  Far  happier  are  they,  and  only  virtuous,  who 
act  on  immediate  precept ;  far  more  dignified  they,  who  treat 
any  history  insignificant  but  the  testimony  of  a  good  oon- 
science.  Our  remembrance  by  posterity  is  but  a  chance, — brave 
men  lived  before  Agamemnon, — and  there  is  no  certain  verdict 
in  its  applause.  Let  our  appeal  be  to  something  more  authori- 
tative,  let  our  rule  be  in  something  more  inflexible,  let  our 
reward  be  in  something  more  direct,  than  the  caprice  of  the 
historic  dicer,  or  the  hazard  of  the  historic  die.  It  is  with 
events,  and  public  interests,  that  this  department  of  letters  has 
to  do, — with  political  causes  and  combinations  of  causes, — that 
province  it  well  fulfils, — but  there  must  be  a  revolution  in 
monds  ere  it  may  be  the  exponent  of  mond  rule,  or  the  sanction 
of  moral  obligation. 
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History  has  too  little  sympathy  with  the  people.  It  pauses 
not  to  observe  their  wants.  It  enters  not  into  their  distresses, 
nor  into  their  wrongs.  Yet  surely  it  may  be  expected  to  fumish 
purer  scrolls.  Its  pages  shall  not  be  always  stained  with  blood. 
Violence  shall  cease  to  be  its  chosen  and  reiteratcd  theme. 
It  diall  not  march  with  the  car  of  victory,  it  shall  foUow  the 
train  and  triumph  of  peace.  Virtue  shall  be  the  brow  for  its 
chaplet,"and  truth  the  might  it  shall  rehearse.  Nor  can  we 
doubt  the  swelling  tendency  which  all  things  impel.  Disap- 
pointment  may  yet  be  felt.  Retrograde  may  still  be  seen. 
Augury,  once  and  again,  may  be  mistaken.  A  boastful  empiri- 
cism  may  tum  many  to  jealousy,  and  bring  much  into  suspi- 
cion.  But  another  kind  of  History  shall  be  written.  It  shall 
vidd  to  new  tastes  and  to  new  standards.  There  is, — ^liowever 
mimicked  by  the  air  of  pedantry,  and  the  stumble  of  ignorance, 
— a  stately  march  of  the  human  mind.  Its  tread  was  never 
more  firm,  and  never  so  swift.  Knowledge  rapidly  diffuses 
it^If,  from  individual  to  individual,  from  rank  to  rank,  like 
tbe  gathering  illumination  of  the  Torch-Race  in  the  Ancient 
Oames.  Rather  is  it  day-break,  and  darkness  flies  away  ! 
Faithful,  unerringly  faithful,  without  a  flattering  bias,  shall 
the  history  be,  which  is  yet  to  be  composed, — ^but  bright  and 
holy  shall  be  its  records.  Honoured  shall  He  be  for  whom 
its  consummation  is  reserved,  Whose  hand  shall  transcribe  the 
final  scene,  and  Who  shall  conclude  the  eventful,  bitter,  solemn, 
though  not  unrelieved,  tale  of  our  earth  and  of  our  species, 
«ith  an  epilogue  of  enduring  concord  and  true  glory  ! 


^''Of  T  «»  mnv  fiMinds  M«i;r«iv  iirt  ir«iifri»«f  ^y^tif  «^t*nr»t  x§tr4§tt  m  m^et  ur 
<»;tMlf  lnM9m$  winms  t^^fMfSt  «riA.iff  «VT«f  rt  »«i  ff  x»tn0^tf  vxt  rns  rHt  fAatv/Mtmt 
i  Tw  ^mff§9»»9r»s  «^«Mr^if.** 

Plato.— Phaedrus. 


^^  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem, 
Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus,  et  que 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator.** 

HORACE. 


**Our  Shakspeare  is  a  stumbling-block  to  the  whole  tribe  of  rigid  critics. 
Who  would  not  rather  read  one  of  his  plays  where  there  is  not  a  single  rule  of  the 
stage  observed,  than  any  production  of  a  modern  critic,  where  there  is  not  one  of 
them  violated !  Shakspeare  was  indeed  born  with  all  the  seeds  of  poetry,  and  may 
be  compared  to  the  stone  in  Pjrrrhus*  ring,  which,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  had  the 
figure  of  Apollo  and  the  Nine  Muses  in  the  veins  of  it,  produced  by  the  sponta- 
neous  hand  of  nature,  without  any  help  trom  art.** 

Addison. 
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If  arbitrary  Characters  in  writing  be  not  the  abbreviation  and 
diflguise  of  ruder  but  more  natural  signs  constituting  a  Picture- 
bnguage,— if  they  be  a  sudden  and  perfect  invention,  like  the 
full-anned  Minerva  bursting  from  the  brain  of  Jove, — if  Cad- 
mus  could  rule  off  his  Alphabet  at  once, — we  are,  of  necessity, 
carried  back  to  a  far  earlier  age  in  which  substances  and  events 
were  denoted  by  graphic  resemblances  and  representations. 
Such  drawings  might  be  more  or  less  skilfuUy  executed, — ^their 
uBefulness,  in  the  first  employment  made  of  them,  depended 
upoQ  the  accuracy  of  the  impression  they  conveyed.  As  the 
daub,  when  a  likeness,  is  preferred  to  the  masterpiece  if  a  dis- 
lortion  of  those  we  love,  and  would  recall, — so  the  primitive 
symbol  was  best  valued  that  was  most  clearly  self-interpretative, 
and  that  scribe  wrote  the  best  hand  which  had  the  least  contrac- 
tion  and  circumflex  to  be  decyphered.  It  was  thus,  very  pro- 
bably,  that  transactions  were  traced  on  more  durable  tablets 
than  sand  and  wax  ;  their  outline  would  be  attempted  in  plaster 
ind  even  stone.  Their  religious  buildings  would  be  regarded  as 
the  safest  depositories  of  these  memorials.  The  sacred  marbles 
were  thus  uncouthly  sculptured,  and  the  idea  was  doubtless 
borrowed  from  them  which  expanded  and  refined  itself  in  many 
a  dassic  composition  of  architecture  and  statuary  in  a  future 
Kra^— the  storied  column,  pediment,  and  frieze. 

But  in  addition  to  these  Symbols,  counters  and  marks  for 
things,— a  species  of  instruction  arose  oommonly  denominated 
Symbolic  Action.  This  was  accomplished  through  significant 
oourses  of  gesture  by  living  individuals  or  groups.  In  such 
penonifications  the  national  chronicles  were  told,  narrative  was 
pourtrayed,  history  was  embodied.  Man  was  called  by  the 
Oreeks  Mi/ifpixov  ^mok     The  more  oriental  the  people,  the  more 
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dexterous  they  appear  in  its  use,  and  the  more  susceptible  of  its 
influence.  Behaviour,  the  extravagance  of  insipidity  in  itself, 
became,  having  this  intention,  informed  with  meaning,  and 
capable  of  defence.  Instances  of  this  kind,  the  Res  Gesta,  are 
not  infrequent  in  either  sacred  or  secular  authors.  All,  in  the 
management  of  it,  is  advised,  sustained,  consistent.  It  is  not 
Ajax  butchering  the  herds,  nor  Xerxes  lashing  the  waves : 
nothing  is  wanton  or  idle.  It  is  the  excess  and  exuberance  of 
the  poetic  feeling.  It  is  its  own  congenial  method  of  notifying 
instruction,  and  perhaps  warning.  If  a  penitent  nation  drew 
water  and  poured  it  out  before  their  Deity  on  the  day  of  their 
fast,  it  showed  their  sense  that  tears  of  grief  should  thus  copi- 
ously  flow.  If  a  man  walked  bare-foot,  it  might  be  to  express 
the  utter  destitution  and  shame  to  which  captive  kingdoms 
should  be  reduced.  If  another  continued  for  many  days  to  eat 
his  bread  by  weight  and  drink  his  water  by  measure,  it  might 
pre-intimate  the  approaching  visitation  of  famine.  To  set  a  little 
child  in  the  midst  of  an  assembly,  might  aptly  subserve  the 
inculcation  of  simplicity  and  meekness.  To  bind  oneself  with 
the  girdle  of  a  friend,  might  denote  the  certainty  of  his  being 
cast  into  bonds  and  prisons.  To  rend  the  garment  might  image 
grief  or  horror.  To  plunge  a  mill-stone  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea,  might  forebode  the  sudden  and  total  catastrophe  of  somc 
people  or  system.  Passing  from  these  well-known  descriptive 
acts  and  foreshadowing  imitations  of  the  Hebrews,  we  may  seek 
similar  allusive,  sensible,  deportment,  *'  the  living  drollery,^^  ex- 
cellent  dumb  discourse,  in  the  Classical  writings  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  In  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  the  enraged  Achilles 
having  struck  with  his  heavy  hand,  x^fa  ^a^&av^  his  silver- 
hilted  sword,  and  dashed  it  back  into  its  scabbard,  to  prove  by 
this  show  of  behaviour  that  he  will  restrain  any  violence  which 
his  tutelary  goddess  had  interdicted, — after  having  indulged  his 
sallies  of  scom  and  invective  against  Agamemnon, — proceeds  to 
another  deed  of  the  same  expressive  style.  He  swears  by  his 
sceptre,  which  he  pathetically  declares  never  shall  bud  more, 
stripped  of  its  foliage  and  its  bark  since  it  abandoned  its  stem  on 
the  mountains, — ^yet  such  as  the  rulers  of  Achaia  bore  who  were 
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appointed  by  Jove  to  be  the  preservers  of  the  laws, — and  then 
fiings  it,  inlaid  with  golden  studs,  ;^ft/(rso/(  9]Xo/(r/  ^t^a^fnvovy  upon 
the  ground.  He  thus  formally  asserts  that  he  breaks  from  the 
oonfederacy  of  the  chiefs,  and  withdraws  from  all  co-operation 
with  tbem  ;  not  altogether  failing  to  impress  upon  the  Council, 
the  I088  incurred  by  the  host,  and  to  the  cause,  in  the  secession 
of  that  influence  of  which  his  sceptre  was  the  image,  the  casting 
down  of  which  marked  that  his  allies  had  no  more  the  confi- 
deDoe,  and  sfaould  possess  no  more  the  concert,  of  Phthia'*^  king 
and  Peleus^  son. — ^schylus  bad  ofiended  his  countrymen,  and 
espedally  the  guardians  of  religion,  by  the  freedom  of  some  of 
his  compositions ;  for  this  supposed  license  of  impiety  he  was 
eondemned  to  death ;  when  his  brother  Amynias  lifted  up  the 
8tiunp  of  a  mutilated  arm,  lost  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  made 
his  silent  appeal,  by  this  patriotic  sacrifice,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
eourty  and  won  the  sought-for  pardon. — The  dagger  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  the  chaste  Lucretia  made  Brutus  powerful, 
«nd  the  shambles-knife,  plucked  from  the  bosom  of  Virginia, 
oould  not  be  waved  by  her  father  without  the  fall  of  Appius,  as 
oertainly  as  though  it  had  struck  him  to  the  heart. — The  awful 
ceremony  by  which  the  Roman  heroes  devoted  themselves  to  the 
Dii  Manes,  in  battle,  was  most  impressive.  Livy,  in  his  eighth 
and  tenth  Books,  preserves  some  of  its  most  solemn  incidents. 
Much  depended  upon  the  appearance  of  the  dress,  and  the  reli- 
gioufl  ritual  of  the  self-immolation.  The  heroic  victim  oovered 
his  head  with  the  praetexta,  thrust  his  hand  up  under  that  gown 
to  his  chin,  and  stood  upon  a  spear  laid  horizontally  beneath  his 
fieet.  The  pontifi*  then  dictated  to  him  the  formula  which  he 
redted.  Afterwards,  being  girded  in  the  Oabine  cincture,  a  garb 
which.the  consul  always  assumed  in  declaring  war,  he  leaped  on 
his  horse  and  plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  enemy.  The  daring, 
the  votiveness,  the  geuerosity,  of  the  sacrifice, — the  imagined 
favour  of  the  infemal  deities, — generally  raised  the  courage  of 
tbe  legicms  to  enthusiasm,  and  spread  panic  among  the  foe. 
"  Tbere,^  says  the  historian,  speaking  conceming  Decius,  **  he 
appeared  in  the  view  of  both  armies,  far  more  august  than 
human  bearing :  as  if  sent  from  heaven  to  appease  all  the  wrath 
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of  the  gods :  to  turn  destruction  from  his  own  ranks  to  those  of 
his  adversaries.'^ — When  Hannibal  had  incited  the  young  pri- 
soners,  whom  he  had  captured  from  the  enemies  that  harassed 
his  passage  across  the  Alps,  to  bloody  contests  with  each  other, 
for  the  prize  of  a  few  suits  of  armour  and  a  few  welLappointed 
steeds, — they  surviving  to  receive  their  rewards,  or  dying  to 
be  released  from  their  present  bitter  bonds  and  sufferings, — ^he 
told  his  Carthaginians,  that  he  had  presented  that  spectacle 
that  they  might,  by  disceming  their  own  condition  in  the  fate 
of  those  unhappy  captives,  more  clearly  judge  what  they  them- 
selves  should  resolve;  that,  in  the  combat  they  had  seen,  and 
the  prize  offered  to  the  conqueror,  there  was  displayed  a  perfect 
image  of  that  state  into  which  they  were  brougbt  by  fortune : 
that  they  must  conquer,  or  be  slain,  or  fall  alive  into  the  power 
of  their  enemies. — Artaphemes,  brother  to  Darius,  said  to  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  sent  by  Clisthenes,  ^^  Send  Darius  earth 
and  water,  and  he  will  accept  your  alliance,^  these  being  the 
accustomed  symbols  of  homage. — ^Themistocles  is  counselled  by 
the  wife  of  Admetus  to  take  their  child  in  his  hand,  and  to  sit 
down  on  the  hearth,  that  rising  when  the  king  of  the  Mollosians 
should  enter,  he  might  rise  with  the  child,  which  Thucydides, 
in  relating  the  events,  describes  as  *'  the  most  pathetic  form  of 
supplication.'*'* — When  the  Samians  sent  to  Lacedsemon  for  suc- 
cours  in  distress,  their  orators  spoke  a  laboured  speech.  It 
being  ended,  the  Spartans  answered,  that  they  had  forgotten  the 
first  part,  and  could  not  comprehend  the  latter.  Whereupon 
they  produced  their  empty  bread-baskets,  and  said  they  wanted 
bread.  "  What  need  of  words,*"  was  the  reply,  "  do  not  your 
empty  bread-baskets  tell  your  wants  ?^^ — One  more  of  these  spe- 
cimens  shall  content  us.  When  Brennus,  with  his  Gkuls,  had 
invested  the  capitol,  about  eighty  of  the  most  venerable  and 
illustrious  old  Romans  devoted  themselves  to  death;  holding  the 
common  superstition  that  thus  confusion  and  terror  would  over- 
take  the  invaders.  The  noble  veterans,  arrayed  in  the  richest 
ensigns  of  their  respective  conditions, — ^pontifices,  consuls,  gene- 
rals  who  had  obtained  their  triumphs, — ^placed  their  curule 
chairs  on  the  Forum,    and  seated   themselves  with   the  most 
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UDshrinking  bravery.  Their  magnificent  apparel,  their  noble 
aspect,  their  silence,  their  firmness,  caused  the  barbarians  for  a 
loDg  while  to  stand  distantly  and  reverently,  as  though  gazing 
upon  what  was  divine.  At  last  the  resentment  of  a  soldier^s 
nide  curiosity,  by  Marcus  Papirius,  led  to  the  merciless  mas- 
tacre  of  aU  these  self-devoted  senators,  who  had  attempted  none 
<^  that  mystery  which  their  butchers  had  suspected,  but  were 
ranged  and  attired  according  to  the  sanctity  of  their  vow,  and 
tbe  dreadness  of  their  resolution. 

The  disposition  of  the  human  mind  to  reflect  itself  in  sym- 
bols,  and  then  in  the  painting  of  symbolic  actions,  advances 
stUl  further  in  illustrative  Celebrations.  Heraldry  not  only 
engraved  its  proud  device  and  cognizance, — as  on  the  shields  of 
the  seven  chiefs  against  Thebes, — Sculpture  not  only  wrought 
its  enigmatic  ponderous  monuments,  its  Sphinx,  its  Colossus, — 
but  processions,  movements,  exercises,  and  images,  were  made 
to  syllable  some  historic  tale,  or  memorable  transaction.  The 
Olyropic  Games,  and  their  commemorative  character,  have  been 
already  discussed.  The  ApoIIinarian  of  Rome  were  little  more 
than  holidays  and  songs,  in  honour  of  ApoIIo,  no  part  of  the 
Greek  Pentathlon  being  admitted.  The  festive  celebrations 
which  I  intend  are  more  scenic.  Take  that  of  Adonis.  The 
former  portion  of  the  festival  was  filled  with  the  expressions  of 
frantic  grief.  Wliile  the  statue  of  the  youth  was  in  imaginary 
interment,  the  loudest  lamentations  filled  the  air.  When  it 
began  to  be  raised,  the  joy  of  the  multitude  broke  forth  into 
exclamations  of  joy,  and  acts  of  revelry.  Not  only  were  such 
spectacles  exhibited  in  Phenician  Biblus,  but  in  Phrygia.  The 
Corjbantes  bewailed  the  death  of  Atys,  to  whom  Cybele  was 
tttached.  Indeed  alternations  of  dejection  and  rapture  dis- 
tinguished  all  those  festive  rites  which  were  classed  under 
the  denoroination  of  mysteries.  Of  this  kind  were  the  orgies 
of  Bacchus.  Ai>ro;;^fd/a;^ara,  were  extempore  songs  in  his 
praise.  It  is  probable  that  more  of  a  continued  chronicle 
wts  contained  in  the  Dithyrambics,  than  in  any  other  mystic 
Mmgs.  Could  we  separate  the  dissolute  noise  and  ribaldry  of 
the  Bacchanals,  from  the  truths,  historic  and  moral,  which  they 
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obscured  and  discredited,  old  Dionysus  might  prove  himself  a 
benefactor,  and  the  Thyrsus  be  tossed  on  high,  an  emblem  of 
temperance,  order,  and  peace.  Our  best  authority  is  the  Tra- 
gedy  of  the  Bacchse,  by  Euripides.  It  was  probably  acted 
during  the  feast.  It  is  evidently  intended  to  censure  the  mad- 
ness  of  profligacy,  the  furor  of  vice,  which  commonly  prevailed, 
while  yet  the  poet  would  defend  the  rite.  Here  are  deposited 
the  precious  remains  of  that  strange  worship,  from  which  tra* 
gedy  derives  its  name,  the  goat  being  the  animal  commonly 
sacrificed  to  that  deity.*  And  this  seems  to  be  all  that  we  know 
respecting  the  transition  of  the  serious  drama,  from  the  floor  o( 
the  tumbril  and  moveable  scafibld,  with  its  recitations  and  chants, 
to  the  noble  theatre  of  Athens,  its  lofty  embodyings  and  choral 
odes.  Horace  speaks  with  great  caution  and  diffidence  in  relation 
to  this  subject.  Tbespis,  it  is  said,  invented  a  new  genius  of 
tragedy,  and  to  have  carried  his  pieces  about  in  carts,  which  his 
company,  being  first  besmeared  with  the  lees  of  wine,  sung  and 
r^resented.  After  him  ^schylus,  the  author  of  the  vizard  and 
noble  Tobe,  oovered  tbe  stage  with  planks  of  a  tolerable  size,  and 
taught  his  actors  to  speak  with  majettic  voice  and  to  tread  witb 
measured  step.  It  was  to  the  honour  of  this  great  tragedian  that 
he  loved  to  confess  his  obligations.  To  Homer  his  was  ever 
a  ready  acknowledgment :  Ts^tap^ij  tuv  Ofd^ri^ou  fLtyaXuv  det^srvuv. 
And  now  we  can  feel  our  way  independently.  For  we  have  noble 
remains  of  the  Melpomene  of  Greece.  To  that  muse  we  must  very 
freely  attribute  whatever  after  ages  have  witnessed  and  created 
of  tragic  power  to  move  our  pity  and  awake  our  fear. 

The  previous  induction  will  go  far  to  simplify  the  origin 
of  the  drama.  Symbolic  action  seems  a  natural  and  favourite 
method  of  conveying  knowledge  and  depicting  sentiment.  Many 
circumstances,  religious  and  political,  have  drawn  forth  this  ten- 
dency :  until  at  last  Genius  the  most  consummate  found  in  it 
the  vehicle  for  its  inspirations. 

*  The  goat  was  also  the  prize  of  the  tragic  contests  : — "  Cannine  qui  tragico 
vilem  certavit  ob  hircum." — Hor:  Ars  Poeti  228. 

Bcntley  quite  scorns  thosc  who  would  derive  it  Arom  r^uyti^mt  or  r^«;^A«  tS^n  -. 
he  calls  the  "  guessea  absurd  and  ridiculous. **—J>i«Mrto/Mm  on  PhaUtru, 
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After  an  interyal  of  more  than  two  thousand  years, — when 
Tragedy  was  supposed  to  have  achieved  its  last  proficiency,  and 
won  its  perfect  climax,— our  country  gave  birth  to  a  poet,  whom 
we  can  confidently  place  side  by  side  with  the  most  exquisite 
masters  of  the  classic  sera,  and  of  the  sweetest  song, — ^for  whom 
we  can  accept  no  second  seat  in  the  choir  of  all  ancient  and  all 
modem  bards.     I  need  not  voice  the  name  of  Shakspeare ! 

It  may  be  permitted  me  to  say,  that  disapproving  of  the 
acted  drama  as  a  school  of  morality  and  source  of  amusement, 
incredulous  of  its  susceptibility  of  any  decided  improve- 
tt,— that  convinced  that  the  ideal  and  vision  of  poetry  are 
injured  by  the  proudest  imitations  of  the  histrionic  art, — no 
taunt  can  lie  against  me  because  I  enthusiastically  love  the 
dramatic  literature  of  the  olden  model.  It  is  a  solid  substitute 
and  oompensation  to  me  for  all  my  loss  of  the  pleasure  which 
ochers  derive  from  theatrical  show,  mechanism,  and  illusion.  I 
ean  read  my  authors, — ^their  strain  of  harmonious  numbers  is  my 
orcbestra, — their  vivid  description  paints,  illumes,  and  shifta 
my  flcenery, — their  summons  crowds  my  stage  with  kingly  pre- 
tenoe,  struggling  virtue,  awful  incantatiou» — ^and  the  ^*  Veluti 
in  speculum^  I  can  afibrd  to  forego,  when  they  bid  their  crea^- 
tions  rise  up  without  a  medium,  and  speak  without  an  interpreter 
for  themselves.  In  discussing  the  Tragic  claims  of  Shakspeare, 
it  seems  proper  to  compare  hini  with  the  Greek  writers  of  this 
stamp,  or  to  oppose  him  to  them. 

In  education,  and  in  situation  of  life,  they  were  incompa- 
rably  his  superior^.  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  were 
rbetoricians  and  philosophers.  The  first  was  the  brother  of  the 
chief  naval  commander  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  second  was 
the  associate  of  Pericles,  the  third  was  the  pupil  of  Socrates 
•nd  Anaxagoras.  The  Athenians  were  not  the  people  to  whose 
vulgarity  the  youth  of  Avon  was  compelled  to  stoop.  They 
could  applaud  a  Herodotus,  they  could  sing  a  Pindar:  they 
oould  pause  amidst  thc  rudest  struggles  of  the  stadium,  and 
listen  with  a  fixed  delight  to  verse  and  to  narrative :  they  were 
worthy  judges  between  orators  contending  for  the  crown. — 
Shakspcare  was  by  no  means  leamed ;  few  were  his  acquisitions 
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of  scholar«hip,  though  no  writer  of  the  Elizabethan  age  employs 
the  classic  vocabulary  with  greater  propriety,  and  his  native 
tongue  with  purer  foroe.  He  did  not  find  a  language,  richly 
attuned,  critically  moulded,  as  did  the  Oreeks  when  they  wrote 
their  Attic:  he  greatly  oontributed  to  form  the  language  in 
which  he  wrote.  Like  Archilocus,  he  invented  his  own  iambic. 
He  had  to  draw  off  his  audience  from  the  bear-garden, — to 
teach,  to  raise,  them :  and  we  need  not  be  surprised,  however 
we  must  regret,  that  he  sunk  too  frequently  into  a  grossness  that 
nothing  can  justify, — a  grossness  which  I  do  believe  himself 
would  loathe.  Olad  should  I  be  to  think  with  Coleridge,  that 
these  are  the  vicious  interpolations  of  transcribers  of  his  dramas 
for  the  stage ;  or  that  they  are  the  vile  impertinences  of  clowns 
speaking  much  ^'  more  than  was  set  down  for  them.'"  It  is  plain 
that  he  is  often  indignant  with  his  restraints.  He  can  commend 
that  which  ^^  pleases  not  the  million,  which  is  caviar  to  the  gene- 
nd.'*^  But  whatever  the  license  of  his  age,  whatever  his  superior 
morality  to  coetaneous  dramatists,  whatever  the  fabrications 
foisted  into  his  text,  I  cannot  hide  it  from  myself,  nor  obstinately 
conceal  it,  that  a  general  defence  of  his  writings  is  impossible 
against  this  charge, — that  a  coarse  impurity  is  too  often  found 
in  plot,  as  well  as  phrase,  for  which  he  is  whoUy  responsible, — 
that  there  are  lamentable  proofs  of  a  complacency  wantoning 
in  the  scenes  along  which  he,  who  has  the  choice  of  his  fable, 
should  not  have  suffered  himself  to  rush,  even  with  averted  eye 
and  flying  footstep.  If  I  can  recoUect  any  duty  here,  save  that 
of  letters,  it  shall  be  to  warn,  and  not  to  call  evil  good;  his 
mighty  genius  instead  of  being  the  palliative  of  this  rank  offence, 
is  its  unspeakable  aggravation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  claims  of  our  bard  to  eru- 
dition.  It  is  not  what  and  whom  he  quoted,  that  will  decide 
the  extent  of  his  leaming,  so  much  as  his  style.  Now  this  is 
often  very  etymological.  "  The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit.'" 
"  The  segregation  of  the  fleet.'"  "  Metaphysical  aid.""  "  I  do 
agnize.''  ''  That  yesterday  did  suspire.*"  "  Stemming  it  with 
acts  of  controversy.'''*  "Orgulous  chiefs.''  It  may  be  added, 
that  his  prosodies  are  almost  invariably  good,  though  his  Posthu- 
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iBus  varies  frani  that  of  Horace:  and  that  his  French  would 
little  ahrink  from  the  dialogue  of  Moliere.  Mine  impression 
11,  that  he  had  an  ordinary  education,  read  much  of  the  extant 
UilDry  of  former  and  of  his  own  times,  was  rather  carekss 
than  ignorant  of  the  unities  of  the  dramatic  rule,  had  no 
drauBi  of  the  immortality  to  which  he  is  destined,  with  uncon- 
idoua  effort  lavished  his  noble  riches,  knew  nothing  of  the 
<<  linue  hibor  et  mora,^  the  ^^  perfectum  castigavit  ad  unguem,'" 
— thatf  in  short,  he  wrote  for  the  relief  of  his  teeming  fancy, 
and  for  the  supply  ^of  his  daily  bread.  Farmer^s  Essay  may 
be  oonsulted  on  this  subject,  and  the  difierent  Prefaces  of  his 
oommentators.  Milton  can  be  no  mean  authority  in  guaging 
fluch  a  mind.  He  draws  the  distinction  between  Ben  Jonson^s 
leamed  taste,  and  Shakspeare^s  unhampered  riot  of  intellect : 

'*  Then  to  Uie  well-trod  Stage  anon, 
If  Jonion*8  learned  sock  be  on, 
Or  fweetest  Sbakspeare,  Pancy*8  child, 
Warble  bis  natiTe  wood-notes  wild.*** 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  his  mind  was  strange  to  high 
aspirations.  These  are  the  mocking  hopes  of  genius,  and  belong 
to  its  yeamings.  Desires  might  pant  within  him,  which  still  in 
sobriety  he  would  not  indulge.  The  modesty,  which  ever  accom- 
panies  true  greatness,  would  render  him  patient  when  his  merits 
were  overlooked :  and  frequent  disappointment  would  constrain 
him  to  adopt  an  estimate  of  his  powers,  far  less  exalted  than 
youthful  imagination  had  ventured  to  embrace : 


ii 


He  grew  immortal  in  his  own  despight.**-!- 


Tbeae  disparities  being  duly  considered,  we  may  now  pur- 
lue  a  train  of  remarks  on  the  merits  of  the  Grecian  Tragedians, 
and  oo  whatever  parallelism,  perchance  transcendence,  we  niay 
discover  in  the  Poet  of  our  own.  The  Roman  authors  of  this 
dass,  if  any  exist,  are  unknown  to  me,  except  Seneca,  and  his 
oompositions  are,  though  often  elegant,  professed  and  certainly 
betvy  imitations  of  the  Oreek  prototypes.     He  indeed  borrows 

•  L\Mlcgro.  t  Pop«- 

O 
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all  their  subjects :  Medea,  Hippolytus,  (Edipus,  Thebais,  Aga- 
memnon,  Hercules,  Furens  and  CEtseus.  But  he,  forgetting 
their  judgment  in  only  just  referring  to  the  horrible  banquet 
served  by  Atreus  to  Thyestes,  with  taste,  almost  as  horrible, 
pursues  it,  while  his  chorus  descants  at  large  upon  the  phenome- 
non — which  is  a  grand  tradition  when  simply  told — ^that  the 
sun,  lest  it  should  see  the  frightful  preparations,  fled  backward 
in  its  course. 

That  play  upon  words,  which  is  so  common  to  the  age  of 
Shakspeare,  and  which  throws  an  occasional  air  of  levity  over 
his  works,  is  not  unknown  in  the  Orecian  Tragedy,  as  in  the 
Aias  Mastigophorus  :* — the  exhibitions  of  the  horrible,  as  in 
our  Poet^s  description  of  Gloucester'*^  eyes,  are  anticipated  by 
(Edipus  tearing  out  his  own  eyes  before  the  assembled  thou- 
sands  of  Oreece. 

It  seems  a  characteristic  master-stroke  of  Shakspeare  that 
he  lays  the  foundation  of  every  play  in  Human  Nature.  This 
is  his  field,  his  theatre.  He  never  overstrains  its  common  ele- 
ments.  His  heroes  are  as  much  men  as  his  peasants.  Passions 
may  be  excited  to  uncommon  strength,  but  they  are  oommon 
passions.  Fires  may  shoot  from  the  heart  raging  and  blasting, 
but  their  native  sparks  always  smouldered  there.  Let  the  sphere 
to  which  his  characters  are  raised,  let  the  strange  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  called  to  move,  be  what  they  may, — man  reads 
his  counterpart  and  sees  his  image.  The  "  sceptred  pall  of  his 
tragedy,^^ — ^his  ideality  of  range, — ^his  power  of  combination, — 
his  command  of  allusion  and  illustration,  as  if  all  things  were  to 
him  as  a  loan  and  pawn, — his  magic,  his  sorcery,  his  spectral 
dead, — never  tempt  him  away  from  the  intimacies  of  the  human 
breast.  Its  depths  he  haunts  and  explores  only.  From  it  he 
evokes  his  spirits.  His  supematural  is  but  the  sublimation  of 
our  nature.  Portents,  visions,  the  wizard,  the  ghost,  only  send 
back  upon  us  the  reflection  of  ourselves.     Like  the  harvest  of 

"  "  A/,   At'   rts  av  vtr    ttf  *>J*   tvrt*¥Vfit«f 

TivfAtv  ^vtti^etv  9V9fAa  r$is  tfA9ts  »ax9ts  ;**— -433. 
John  of  Gaunt*8  changes  upon  his  name  are  not  in  inferior  taste.— -AteAonf 
the  Second. 
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Giidinus,  tbe  warriors,  though  armed  and  frantic,  are  but  men. 
His  buskin  merely  imparts  dignity  to  the  tread  and  march  of 
tbe  buman  foot,  his  truncheon  merely  lends  sweep  and  sway  to 
tbe  buman  arm.  In  the  Enchanted  Isle,  in  the  Cave  of  Ache- 
nm,  in  tbe  Roman  Forum,  in  the  Illyrian  Court,  by  the  banks 
of  tbe  Rialto,  amid  the  Cambrian  dell, — ^lie  never  forgets  the 
proportioiis  of  a  true  humanity.  He,  so  to  speak,  transmigrates 
iDto  tbe  forms  of  others,  and  yet  still  his  soul  actuates  and 
speaks  tbrough  tbem  all. 

Often  does  he,  as  if  by  an  incidental  touch,  redeem  some 
of  tbe  more  monstrous  forms  of  evil  which  he  has  bid  rise  up 
before  bim.  It  would  not  have  been  natural  to  have  drawn 
tbem  in  unrelieved  shade.  He  invents,  but  as  if  with  uncon* 
sdous  intention,  some  excuse.  lago  thinks, — ^for  in  soliloquy 
men  speak  truth, — that  he  once  had  cause  of  jealousy  against 
tbe  Moor,  and  the  thought  ^^doth  like  a  poisonous  mineral  gnaw 
his  inwards.^  Shylock  has  suffered  no  little  contumely  and 
outrage,  and  they  are  still  insolently  threatened,  from  the  victim 
for  wbofle  blood  he  thirsts.  Edmund  the  parricide  becomes  the 
avenger  of  bis  wrongful  birth ;  while  we  cannot  forget  Olouces- 
ter^s  libertine  badinage  about  that  birth  in  his  actual  presence, 
tuming  tbe  mother  into  wanton  sport  befor^  her  own  child : 


The  godAare  ju8t,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us.** 


But  this  is  not  generally  true  of  the  graver  Muse  of  Oreece. 
Self-promptings,  natural  impulses,  the  workings  of  the  heart, 
are  overbome  by  stem  inexorable  Fate.  Man  is  driven  on  by  an 
unrelenting  power.  He  is  a  machine  by  which  the  gods  display 
their  caprice  or  spite.  He  is  defended  by  one  and  persecuted 
by  anotber.  He  is  no  longer  the  creature  of  liberty.  Benevo- 
lence  is  punished.  Truth  is  scomed.  The  man  is  lost  in  the 
hero  or  victim.  For  example,  let  us  examine  the  n^ofifi^tvg 
^€ii,u»lng^  of  jEscbylus,  the  Prometheus  Bound.  We  are  hurried 
at  once  to  the  crags  of  Caucasus,  where  all  is  wild  and  haggard. 
Foroe  and  Strength,  attended  by  Vulcan,  drag  in  their  prisoner. 
Force  (Bia)  speaks  not,  but  seems  occupied  in  holding  him. 
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Strength  (K^aro^)  exults  and  declaims  in  wanton,  boastful,  fulness 
of  conscious  sufficience.  We  watch  the  horrid  process  of  mana- 
cling  the  hapless  sufferer,  and  seem  to  hear  each  hammer'-stroke 
which  mortices  his  chains  into  the  rock.  Even  Yulcan  softens, 
and  is  constrained  to  pity :  while  Strength  scoffs  and  threatens 
such  relenting.  There  is  inimitable  skill  in  this  personification. 
Brute  strength  is  opposed  to  knowledge:  Prometheus  is  the 
teacher  of  art  and  wisdom  to  men.  Strength  delights  in  his 
punishment.  Yulcan,  however,  has  a  natural  sympathy  with  craft 
and  inTention:  he  therefore  is  affected  by  the  sentence  which 
he  executes.  These  ministers  of  wrath  having  left  Prometheus^ 
he^  who  would  not  utter  a  groan  within  their  hearing,  vents  his 
loud  complaints.  We  begin  to  commiserate  the  man,  when  we 
listen  to  his  wailings,  when  we  leam  that  he  naturally  dislikes 
every  mtrusion  on  his  misery,  even  preferring  to  have  suffered 
in  the  cavems  of  Tartarus.  But  then  his  fierce  defiance,  his 
thirst  of  revenge,  his  foresight,  check  our  fellow-feeling.  The 
interest  we  took  in  him  for  the  sake  of  his  first  declaration, — that 
all  bis  doom  had  been  brought  upon  him  by  his  good  will  to  our 
race^^^is  interrupted  by  his  confession  that  he  assisted  Jove 
against  Saturn.  Our  pity  is  well-nigh  steeled, — and,  therefore, 
this  sublime  author  now  brings  to  the  base  of  tlie  awful  preci- 
pice,  Oceanus,  as  if  we  need  should  feel  if  the  sea,  so  untameable, 
so  pitiless,  can  feel.  But  knowing  that  the  passion  could  not  be 
long  sustained,  for  Prometheus  disdains  his  intercession  for  any 
relief,  a  new  object  appears  to  direct  it.  lo  wanders  into  sight. 
Weary,  foodless,  stung  by  the  brize,  the  glare  of  the  dead  eyes 
of  Argus  ever  pursuing, — more  frightful  slain  than  living, — no 
spectacle  can  be  more  heart-rending.  The  daughters  of  Ocean 
ask  her  future  lot.  Prometheus  declares  it,  forecasting  in  her 
line  the  birth  of  Hercules,  who  should  be  his  deliverer.  Her 
gentleness  well  suits  as  a  foil  to  his  ferocious  pride.  Now  he 
again  and  again  taunts  the  expostulation  of  Mercury^  retaining 
his  secret  of  revenge.  Human  feeling  seems  extinguished.  He 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  god  wronged  by  the  gods.  It  ceases  to 
be  human  guilt  or  human  retribution.  It  belongs  not  to  our 
history.     It  takes  not  hold  upon  our  heart.     And  knowing  how 
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he  ttru^led  against  a  superior  might,  that  he  saw  and  braved 
Cfae  ooDsequences  of  the  unequal  competition,  that  it  is  a  contest 
which  we  cannot  arbitrate  of  supemal  energies,  we  little  yield 
oimelTeB  to  moum  him,  when  he  reveals  that  the  provocation  is 
at  Unt  resented,  that  the  bolt  has  fallen, — and  we  behold  the 
diff  yawn,  and  the  tempest  burst,  and  the  eagle  swoop  and 
goige  itself  on  his  vitals. 

Shakspeare  contents  himself  with  more  ordinary  facts  than 
tbe  andent  stage  admitted.  Love  was  almost  a  stranger  to  the 
tragedy  of  the  Greeks.  AU  was  disproportioned  to  the  common 
buainess  and  tenour  of  life.  But  he  found  a  ballad,  a  tradition, 
and  firom  its  sperm  he  caused  to  grow  his  gorgeous  trunks  and 
laxuriant  fruits.  The  familiar  tale  was  weft  enough  for  his 
goUen  tissue.  He  so  far  regards  the  tragic  rule,  that  he  gene- 
rally  borrows  the  legend  which  has  some  connection  with  courts 
and  noblea.  Perhaps  in  this  he  is  right.  Many  a  domestic 
horror  and  desolation  does  occur,  but  tragedy  demands  something 
ci  notoriety  and  distinction.  It  is  not  that  regal  sufferings  are 
m  themselveB  the  greater,— but  the  palace,  the  diadem,  the  rich 
patrimony,  the  heraldic  name,  mark  more  strongly  the  vicissi* 
tude,  force  our  pity  by  our  surprise,  and  we  feel  that  needs  must 
we  weep  with  them  so  fallen  from  their  high  estate.  Words- 
worth  has  tried  to  lift  up  the  simplicities  of  common  life  to  this 
point  of  interest,  to  discard  all  that  is  fortuitous,  to  leave  sor- 
row  in  its  unaided  pensiveness,  despair  in  its  unattended  gran- 
deur.  Exquisite  as  is  his  beauty,  deep  as  is  his  power,  I  cannot 
but  regard  his  machinery  of  poetry  as  a  failure.  Shakspeare 
oould  not  bave  redeemed  the  error  himself.  Indeed  he  never 
haxarded  it  But  it  is  very  astonishing  how  many  little  incidents 
be  can  retain^  and  how  he  can  adhere  to  the  adopted  story, 
without  impairing  the  general  effect.  What  business  James 
Oumey  has  in  King  John,  it  were  hard  to  say :  the  exchange  of 
r^iiers,  between  Laertes  and  Hamlet,  is  a  clumsy  contrivance : 
— but  I  believe  that  Lady  Falconbridge  had  that  quiet  easy 
aervant,  "Good  leave,  good  Philip;^  and  that  the  contrivance 
bdoogs  to  the  Danish  Tale.  Unlike  this  unpretending  use  of 
comnioo  faiddent  and  legend,  the  Groek  writers  seize  upon  the 
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strangest  and  most  monstrous  events.  They  clear  their  prosce- 
nium  of  all  that  will  not  fuUy  suit  their  purpose.  They  keep 
not  only  to  one  genus  of  subjects,  but  almost  to  one  series 
of  history.  This  is  remarkable  in  the  Trilogies,  as  they  have 
been  called,  of  ^scbylus:  n^ofifihvg  IIv^^o^o;,  n^o^bij^fu;  AfgfLojrfig^ 
Il§o/Afl0tug  Ego/^fo/tivo;,— only  one  of  which  is  preserved.  It  is 
likewise  carried  out  in  his  Agamemnon,  Choephoroi,  and  Eume^ 
nides.  These  were  called  the  Oresteia,  to  which  was  appended 
as  the  burlesque,  Proteus  Satyricus.  This  is  most  singular, 
a  kind  ei  farce  was  commonly  added  to  this  series  of  tragedies, 
tuming  the  whole  into  burlesque  !  How  much  does  Sophocles 
owe  of  his  (Edipus  Tyrannus  and  his  (Edipus  in  Colonus,  of 
his  Antigone  and  Electra,  to  ^schylus  in  his  Seven  Champions 
against  Thebes,  and  his  Choephoroi:  how  much  is  Euripides 
indebted  to  his  predecessors  for  his  kindred  themes,  the  Electra, 
the  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  and  in  Tauris,  and  the  Orestes !  In  the 
Phoeniss»,  (Edipus  re-appears ;  in  the  Supplicants  we  have  the 
mothers  of  the  unburied  chiefs  who  fell  before  the  walls  of  Thebes. 
An  ambition  of  such  subjects  has  infected  some  modem  writers. 
Coraeille  has  sdected  Medea  and  (Edipus ;  Racine, — Iphigenia 
and  Hippolytus,  under  the  name  of  Phoedra;  Voltaire, — 
(Edipus  and  Orestes;  Alfieri, — Orestes,  Agamemnon,  Poly- 
nices,  and  Antigone.  How  incomparably  greater  is  the  pur- 
view  of  Shakspeare!  He  draws  around  him  no  narrow  circle! 
The  spirits  he  calls  to  him  are  of  no  one  order  !  And  his  mind 
informs  them  all,  dilates  their  faculties,  employs  their  organs — 
monarch  and  hind,  sage  and  grave-digger,  elf  and  goblin,  bel- 
dame  and  fiend.  He  invests  them  all  with  appropriate  character, 
and  teaches  them  appropriate  utterance.  Nothing  is  too  mean 
for  him  to  raise:  nothing  is  so  raised  that  it  overpowers  him. 
With  giant-ease  he  disposes  of  his  plan  and  his  agency :  there 
is  no  strain  nor  expenditure  of  strength. 


Each  change  of  many-coloured  Hfe  he  drew, 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new." 


There  is  a  marked  predilection  in  the  ancient  tragedians  for 
the  horrible  in  vice,  whether  that  vice  be  voluntary,  or  the  con- 
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aequence  of  some  stem  necessity.  The  maniage  of  Jocasta  to 
Iier  own  sod, — ^the  murder  of  the  Argive  conqueror  by  his  own 
«ife,— -the  shriek  of  the  guilty  mother  falling  amidst  the  impre- 
calioos,  and  under  the  blows,  of  him  she  reared,  a  sister  insti- 
gatiDg  the  brother''^  parricidal  hand, — Medea^s  butchery  of  her 
children,  —  Creon^^s  sentence  of  living  interment,  —  these  all 
oppress  and  shock  the  soul.  Could  I  for  a  moment  believe  that 
Shakspeare  had  any  patemity  in  Titus  Andronicus  and  Perides, 
I  diould  be  unable  to  oppose  him  with  any  success  to  these  great 
«uthon.  Those  dramas  are  daubs  of  blood  and  incest.  But 
we  may  observe,  in  his  genuine  plays,  the  stamp  and  coinage 
of  hia  tender  spirit.  He  gloats  in  nothing  which  revolts.  In 
a  few  instances  he  violates  the  Horatian  rule : 

^*  Non  tamen  intus 
Digna  geri  promes  in  scenam.'* 

But  there  is  nothing  of  the  unnatural  in  his  most  frightful  acts  : 
or  dae  tbere  is  a  tincture  of  compassion  and  truth  in  their  exe- 
cution. 

*'  Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  be  slept,  I  had  done  it.'' 


(i 


Have  you  prayed  to-night,  Desdemona  ?** 


Shakspeare  always  wrings  a  confession  from  his  guilty  cha- 
racters  of  their  misery.  Their  triumphing  is  short.  Their 
bearts  give  forth  a  bitter  cry.  The  Tekel  bums  on  the  palace- 
walls  which  they  have  usurped.  The  awful  Mete^yard  weighs 
them,  and  leaves  them  wanting.  Claudius,  Alonso,  lachimo, 
Angelo,  Richard,  Macbeth,  are  placed  before  us  in  every 
feature  of  distraction  and  every  attitude  of  despair.  It  had 
been  much  to  have  described  their  retributive  fears,  the  furies 
of  their  remorse,  the  omens  of  their  fate.  But  it  is  their  own 
cry  which  we  hear,  it  is  their  own  confession  of  the  guilty 
aecret  and  the  inward  horror  which  they  force  upon  us,  it  is 
their  self-extorted  groan.  They  have  felt  the  wretchedness  of 
guilt,  the  punishment  whicli  quick-footed  follows  crime,  and 
they,  of  their  own  accord  alone,  vent  their  anguish. 

The  most  hideous  wickedness  which  he  represents  is  the 
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effect  of  common  passions,  whose  development  he  unwinds  with 
the  finest  caution  and  perspicuity;  and  he  seems  to  shun  that 
exemplification  of  vice  which  is  gratuitous  and  unaccountable, 
which  elucidates  no  principle  and  impresses  no  waming. 

The  accuracy  with  which  our  Poet  classifies  his  charac- 
ters,  minutely  shading  them,  endlessly  variegating  them,  never 
suffering  them  to  mix  and  confound  with  each  other,  is  a 
characteristic  of  his  potent  art.  Each  retains  its  species.  It  is 
distinct,  not  only  in  its  outline,  but  to  its  touch.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  his  warriors.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to 
depict  Macbeth  as  pusillanimous :  and  this  by  a  contrast  with 
Banquo.  Now  nothing  can  exceed  the  testimonies  to  his  par- 
sonal  courage. 

«(  For  brave  Macbeth,  (well  he  deserves  that  name) 
Diadaining  Fortune,  witb  his  brandished  steel, 
Whicb  smoked  with  bloody  execution, 
Like  Valour*s  minion, 

Carved  out  his  passage,  *till  he  fouhd  the  slave ; 
And  ne*er  shook  hands,  nor  bade  farewell  to  him, 
Till  he  unseamed  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps, 
And  fixed  bis  head  upon  our  battlements.** 

He  is  ''  Bellona^s  Bridegroom,'"  he  confronts  "  the  most  dis- 
loyal  traitor,'"  '*  point  against  point,  arm  against  arm.'^  He  is 
hailed  by  the  messengers  of  his  sovereign : 

"  When  he  reads 
Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebers  fight, 
His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend. 

In  viewing  o*er  the  rest  of  the  self-aame  daj, 
He  finds  thee  in  the  stout  Norweyan  rank, 
Nothing  afeard  of  what  thyself  didst  makc, 
Strange  images  of  death.     As  thick  as  tale, 
Came  post  with  post,  and  every  one  did  bear 
Thy  praises  in  his  kingdom*s  great  defence, 
And  poured  them  down  before  him.'* 

He  is  proudly  preferred  to  Banquo,  his  companion  in  command, 
whose  praises  are  very  lightly  recited,  and  whose  rank  is  not 
advanced.  The  intrepidity  of  Macbeth  is  the  one  subject  of 
applause  and  of  reward.    How  unreasonable  is  the  criticism  which 
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would  deny  bim  oonstitutional  heroism  and  martial  daring ! 
For  wbat  is  the  moral  intended  to  be  taught  ? — that  dint  and 
brmyery  are  no  antidotes  to  the  fears  of  superstition,  and  the 
sdngs  of  guilt.  To  the  very  last  tbe  physical  fortitude  of  the 
guilty  r^cide  is  unbroken.  He  is  the  '^confident  tyrant,^  ^^he 
cannot  taint  with  fear,''  he  "bears  his  heart,^  he  "dies  with 
hamess  on  his  back.^  But  a  new  class  of  terrors  may  appal 
him.  The  spectre''^  "gory  locks,^  the  voice  that  cried  "  Sleep 
00  more  through  all  the  house,^  the  sea  of  blood  through  which 
ke  wades,  the  bodements  of  fate,  the  juggleries  and  tamperings 
of  evil  spirits,  whose  promises  one  by  one  are  broken, — ^the  scor- 
pioo-sGourge  of  remorse, — ^these  may  well  distract  the  stoutest 
heart.  It  is  the  design  to  show  that  they  can  and  must  thus 
operate.     He 

^^  CMmot  buckle  bis  distempered  cause 

Within  the  belt  of  rule.'* 
**  Hli  aecreC  mnrden  stickiiig  on  bi«  bandi.** 
**  Hi«  pcitcred  senses  do  recoil  and  start 

When  all  that  is  within  him  doth  condemn 

Itself  for  bdng  tbere.** 

Beyond  a  doubt  his  courage,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  does  not 
abate,  but  rather  strengthens  with  the  pressure  of  his  drcum- 
stances,  and  the  extinction  of  his  better  feelings.  None  of  his 
enemies  defame  him  as  coward  ! 

"  Yet  I  wflll  try  the  last ;  before  ray  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  shield, — ^lay  on  Macduff, 
And  damned  be  him  that  first  cries,  Hold,  enough  !'* 

Xow  look  into  his  mind  !  There  is  the  bane  and  the  bittemess. 
The  sense  of  guilt  is  there.  Greatly  he  suffers  the  disappoint- 
iQent  and  craving  in  which  that  guilt  has  abandoned  him. 
'^  Vaulting  ambition^  writhes  in  its  fall.  The  milk  of  human 
kindness  no  longer  warms  his  heart.  The  amiabilities  of  his 
nature,  which  once  brought  their  sweet  recompense  with  them, 
are  tumed  to  gall.  He  not  only  dreads  the  "  rabble's  curse, 
bc  already  hears  the  ^^curses  not  loud  but  deep,*" — "  old  age, 
'^  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf,"^  has  crept  upon  him, — ^the  tie  is  fast 
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dissolving  which  bound  him  to  his  cruel  queen,  dying  of  ^^  the 
perilous  stuff  which  weighs  upon  the  heart,^ — until  at  last  his 
soul  stagnates  in  that  tiddess  insensibility,  which  is  harder  than 
any  pang  to  bear.     What  a  withering  sequel ! 
First  there  is  cattoumess : 

**  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fean : 
The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cooled 
To  hear  a  night-ahriek :  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  disnud  treaiUe  rouse,  and  stir 
As  life  were  in  *t :  I  have  supped  fuU  with  horrors ; 
Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts, 
Cannot  once  start  me.** 

Then  there  is  indifference^  selfish  and  heartless,  to  all  the 
rdationships  and  fondnesses  of  life : 

"  She  should  have  died  hereafter : 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word.** 

And  lasth/j  his  refiige  is  taken  in  those  views  of  life  which 
a  oold  and  barren  Infidelity  only  could  offer,— of  life  as  an 
unmeaning  passage  or  shrewd  expedient  or  mimic  show, — in 
views  of  death  which  the  same  source  only  could  supply,— of 
death  hopeless  and  unsucceeded  by  any  future, — agreeably  to 
his  bravado  in  the  first  act : 

*^  But  here  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, — 
Wc  *d  jump  the  lifc  to  come." 

^^  And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  foola 
The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle  ! 
Life  *8  but  a  walking  shadow  ;  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  Airy, 
Signifying  nothing 


«* 


The  courage  of  Richard  the  Third  is  no  stronger  in  its 
texture,  but  it  has  more  lightness  and  gaiety  in  it.  He  is  the 
easy  villain.  He  can  smile,  and  murder  as  he  smiles.  He 
reflects  upon  nothing.  It  cost  him  nothing  to  woo  the  Lady 
Anne, 

^^  Her  woman*8  heart 
Groflsly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words." 
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It  is  a  jest  with  him  to  stab  the  gallant  Edward  : 

**  Spnwl8*t  thou  ?  take  that,  to  end  thy  agony.** 

It  is  a  sparkle  of  wit  to  settle  his  arrears  with  a  courtier : 

**  Thou  troublest  me :  I  am  not  in  the  vein.** 

You  may  always  suspect  his  merriment : 

^'  There  *8  8ome  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well, 
When  he  doth  bid  good-morrow  with  8uch  a  8pirit.** 

He  will  supply  Aime^s  place  with  Elizabeth : 

"  To  her  go  I,  a  jolly  thriving  wooer." 

He,  too,  like  Macbeth,  has  his  despondings : 

^  I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit, 
Nor  cheer  of  mind  th|it  I  wa8  wont  to  have.** 

He  alflo  knows  remorse : 

**  O  cowaxd  conacience,  how  doet  thou  afBict  me  !** 

In  him  may  be  seen  the  distinction  between  personal  courage, 
aiid  tbe  power  of  defying  supematural  agency : 

"  Shadow8  to-night 
Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  8oul  of  Richard, 
Than  can  the  vubetance  of  ten  thou8and  8oldier8 
Armed  in  proof.** 

Superstition  infects  him : 

^  The  8un  will  not  be  seen  to-day  : 

The  sky  doth  frown  and  lour  upon  our  army. 
I  would  these  dewy  tears  were  Arom  the  ground. 
Not  shine  to-day  !** 

But  his  courage  never  forsakes  him  : 

^  The  king  enacts  roore  wonders  than  a  man. 


«> 


Hotspur  is  a  head-strong  spirit,  Falconbridge  a  bluff  cava- 
lier.  These  remarks  might  be  extended  to  other  classifications 
of  characters, — this  is  a  specimen.  Shakspeare  individualises 
more  than  Homer  himself :  nor  can  I  find  any  approach  to  this 
in  the  leading  personages  of  the  Oreek  drama.     They  run  into 

other.     It  is  frequently  the  same  round  of  stately  mono- 
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ftony,  Seldom  is  there  to  be  found  in  any  one  drama  that 
variety  which  nearly  all  his  may  boast.  They  felt  it  necessary  to 
keep  down  every  character  but  that  of  the  principal :  even  Jason 
is  made  a  meagre  outline  to  give  effect  to  Medea.  Shakspeare 
often  crowds  his  stage  without  any  entanglement  of  the  fable, 
or  distraction  of  the  interest. 

A  first,  or  careless,  reading  of  this  author,  might  be  com- 
pared  to  our  bursting  admiration,  on  beholding  suddenly  the 
interior  of  some  gorgeous  temple.  The  order,  the  outline,  at 
once  is  caught.  But  the  grandeur  overpowers.  In  astonishment 
at  the  whole,  we  overlook  the  nature  of  the  proportions,  and  the 
grace  of  each  minutest  part.  The  oratories,  the  altars,  have 
their  exquisite  finish.  Not  a  recess,  not  a  tracery,  not  an  inter- 
columniation,  but  agrees. 

It  is  a  great  peculiarity  of  Shakspeare  that  he  has  written 
so  many  historical  plays.  These  have  been  objected  to  as  neither 
tragedies  nor  comedies.  Percy,  in  his  Reliques  of  Ancient 
Poetry,  informs  us  that  this  tripartite  distinction  was  early  taken. 
He  quotes  from  Stow,  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  the 
well-known  commendation  of  the  actors  by  Polonius,  *'  the  best 
in  the  world  for  tragedy,  comedy,  history,  &c.^  He  adds  also, 
that,  in  the  first  folio  edition  of  his  works,  1623,  by  his  friends 
Heminge  and  Condell,  "they  have  not  only  intituled  it,  Mr. 
William  Shakspeare^s  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies,  but 
in  their  table  of  contents  have  arranged  them  under  those  three 
several  heads.'^  This  being  the  rule  on  which  he  formed  them, 
they  should  be  judged  accordingly.  Their  structure  and  mecha- 
nism  have  always  rendered  them  most  popular.  It  is,  indeed, 
wonderful  that,  living  comparatively  so  near  to  the  events,  he 
could  give  to  them  their  surpassing  dignity.  In  his  hands  they 
have  no  modem  familiarity  about  them.  A  *'muse  of  fire^ 
sings  them.  They  are  lifted  to  "  the  brightest  heaven  of  inven- 
tion.^  They  are  *'  swelling  scenes.*"  Agreeably  to  the  laws  of 
Aristotle  in  his  Poetics,  such  tragedy  possesses  all  the  advan- 
tages  of  the  epic,  with  its  accompaniments  of  an  accidental 
kind,  is  more  clear  and  more  directly  impressive,  is  more 
integra],  having  fewer  subordinate  parts  to  fatigue  the  attcntion 
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«nd  divide  the  sympathy.  His  History  may  not  be  always  the 
most  authentic:  his  fictions,  especially  his  comic,  may  not 
always  comport  with  historic  dignity :  but  there  is  no  general, 
no  moral,  distortion  of  the  truth.  Euripides  has  erred  in  the 
gloss  he  has  thrown  upon  several  historical  personages.  If  we 
know  any  thing  of  the  persons  whom  he  too  much  excuses, — 
Hdena,  Clytemnestra,  Medea,  are  names  devoted  to  deserved 
infamy.  His  representations  describe  Helena  as  pure  and  faith« 
ful  to  Menelaus,  and  that  only  an  aerial  likeness  was  carried  by 
Paris  to  Troy :  we  are  inclined  to  palliate  the  crime  of  Clytem- 
nestn^  because  her  husband  is  described  as  deceiving  her  witli 
tbe  promifle  of  her  daughter'*^  marriage  with  Achilles  when  she 
was  required  for  a  victim,  and  as  having  beai  herself  forced  into 
a  hated  marriage:  we  are  blinded  to  the  monster  crudty  of 
Medea,  because,  first  assured  of  her  excessive  matemal  love, 
we  are  informed  that  she  mangled  her  children  as  the  only 
method  of  reaching  the  feelings  of  her  husband,  and  of  resent- 
ing  his  perfidy.  The  car  in  which  she  is  borne  away,  above  his 
reach,  with  its  yoke  of  dragons,  being  a  miracle,  leaves  the 
idea  that  the  gods  approved  the  deed.  He  also  is  unjust  in 
the  view  of  Hecuba,  as  if  one  Trojan  excellence  was  grudged 
by  a  Greek.  For  a  very  love  of  vice  he  paints  every  crime  in 
Menelaus. 

In  nothing  does  Shakspeare  more  surpass  these  his  only 
rivals,  than  in  his  conception  of  Female  Character.  The  love- 
liest  daughters  of  our  nature  grace  his  scene.  Some  of  these 
may  tnily  be  set  forth  in  Burke'*^  own  language:  ''  never  lighted 
on  this  orb,  which  they  hardly  seem  to  touch,  more  delightful 
visioDS.  We  see  them  just  above  the  horizon,  decorating  and 
cheering  the  elevated  sphere  they  just  begin  to  move  in,  glitter- 
ing  like  the  moming-star,  full  of  Iife  and  splendour  and  joy.'*^ 
The  innocent  Imogen,  causing  her  servant  to  repeat  the  farewell 
of  Poathumus,— eagerly  questioning  him  conceming  the  distance 
to  the  "  Blessed  Milford,^ — when  waraed  that  calumny,  which 
**  outTenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile,''  had  accused  her,  asking, 
"  What  is  it  to  be  false  ?^ — ^grieving  herself  to  think  **  how  her 
lordji  memory  will  soon  be  panged  by  her,'*^ — removing  his  letters 
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which  had  been  ^^  stoinachers  to  her  heart,'^  that  they  might  not 
intercept  the  blow  he  commanded  to  be  dealt  her, — seeking  it : 

*'  Pry*thee  dispatcb ; 
The  lamb  entreata  the  butcher  :** 

The  poor  weary  Fidele  moumfully  exclaiming, 

*'  I  think  foundationfl  fly  tbe  wretched  ;** 

trying  to  be  happy  in  the  cave  of  Belarius, — 

'^  A  smiling  witb  a  sigh,** 

supposed  to  be  dead  and  to  have  died  of  melancholy, — ^from  her 
manly  attire,  bewailed  by  Polydore  and  Cadwal  as  a  brother,— - 
the  humble  dirge  sung  over  her, — ^her  awaking  terror, — ^her  con- 
sdence  of  not  strictly  uttering  the  truth  to  Lucius, — her  chal- 
lenge  of  the  diamond  on  the  hand  of  lachimo, — her  outbreaking 
joy  in  recognising  her  brother, — ^her  vindication, 

^^  The  temple 
Of  virtue  was  she ;  yea,  and  she  herself," 


all  make  up  the  sweetest,  purest,  picture  of  woman^s  wedded 
love. — Well  might  Hamlet  harp  upon  such  a  daughter  as 
Ophelia.      Her  parting  with  Laertes, 

"  Do  you  doubt  that  ?" 

her  simple  truthful  answers  to  Polonius,  who  enquires  of  the 
Lord  Hamlefs  tenders  of  affections, — ^her  ignorance  of  his 
meaning  when  he  had  burst  upon  her,  wild  and  incoherent,  from 
the  sight  of  the  ghost  of  his  buried  father, — ^his  appeal  to  her, 

"  Nymph,  in  tby  orisons, 
Be  all  my  sins  remembered,** 

her  lamentation  that  she  is, 

^^  Of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched  ;** 

after  his  cruel  slight  and  desertion,  yet  unupbraiding, — her 
madness, — her  filial  devotion  amidst  its  paroxysms, — her  snatches 
of  song, — 

^  I  cannot  choose  but  weep,  to  think  they  should  lay  him  in  the  cold  groiind,** 
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tben  crowned  with  fantastic  wreaths  of  flowers,  making  her 
Kttle  presents, — 

^  I  would  give  jou  some  violets,  but  they  witbered  tll  wben  mj  fatber  died,** 

her  death,  "  mennaid-like,''  or  rather  that  the  water-lily  which 
had  opened  its  flower  so  meekly  and  chastely  on  the  surface  of 
the  stream,  broke  from  its  slender  stem,  and  sunk  in  the  cur- 
rent, — her  funeral  deprived  of  requiem, — all  constitute  a  crea- 
ture  of  such  innocence,  and  a  tale  of  such  anguish,  as  never 
were  surpassed. — Perdita  is  fairer  than  the  flowers  she  twines 
into  her  garland,  she  is  queen  of  the  greensward  and  the  wood- 
land,  her  yoice  is  sweeter  than  the  mating  turtle,  her  step  lighter 
than  the  bounding  fawn,  we  dread  her  recovery  from  her  sylvan 
banishment,  even  to  her  Father^s  Court.  Would  she  could 
oontinue  shepherdess  for  ever  ! — Desdemona  wants  not  the  grim 
visage  of  the  Moor  to  make  her  lovely.  She  is  very  simplicity, 
UBtil  sorrow  and  cruelty  raise  her  higher. 

*^  Am  I  tbat  name  lago  ?*' 
**  Sucb  as  sbe  says,  my  lord  did  saj  I  was  ?** 

Touching  is  her  reply  to  Emilia''^  wish  that  she  *^  had  never  seen 
him:'* 

^  So  would  not  I ;  my  love  dotb  so  approve  bim, 
Tbat  even  bis  stubbornness,  bia  cbecks  and  frowns,— . 
Pry*tbee  unpin  me, — bave  grace  and  fiivour  in  tbem.*' 

Then  how  natural  is  her  reminiscence  of  her  mother^s  maid, 
called  Barbara ! 

^  Sbe  was  in  love :  and  be,  sbe  loved,  prov*d  mad, 
And  did  forsake  ber.** 

It  strikes  in  with  her  own  fear  of  Othello^s  madness,  her  appre- 
hension  of  being  abandoned  by  him,  and  the  presentiment  of 
ber  approaching  death,  just  entering  the  bed  from  which  she 
shall  not  rise  again. 

^  O  sbe  was  beavenly  true.** 

Juliet,  the  child  of  wayward  love,  ignorant  of  the  world,  find- 
bg  in  a  moment  the  fellow  of  her  soul,  the  twin  of  her  heart, — 
her  credulousness  so  fond,  that  it  is  the  nightingale  and  not  the 
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lark,  a  inete(»r  and  not  the  sun, — spoiled  by  her  parenls  and 
then  sacrificed, — ^her  worth  had  scarce  been  known  jfrom  the 
melancholic  praises  of  Romeo, — the  strewments,  the  tears,  **  the 
funeral  praises^**  of  Paris,  show  that  she  might  be  "  honoured,^ 
as  well  as  loved. — What  a  ministering  angel  is  C!ordelia  to  her 
"  mightily  abused'''  parent !  How  she  watches  his  awakening 
from  sleep  and  madness !  Her  flowing  tears  fall  on  the  neck  of 
the  old  man,  and  help  his  retum  of  memory  and  love — 

"  Be  your  tears  wet  ?" 

Can  appeal  be  nobler  ? 

^«  Was  this  a  fkce 
To  be  cxposed  against  the  warring  winds  ? 
To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder  ? 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quiek,  cross  lightning  ?    Mine  enemj*8  dog, 
Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night 
Against  my  fire."  ■    . 

Catharine  is  noble  in  appeal  against  injustice,  loves  on,  however 
wrongedy  yeams  in  very  tendemess»  rises  to  a  proud  generosity 
of  forgiveness,  is  chastened  and  meetened  by  affliction  to  join 
the  **  blessed  troop^  who  invite  her  to  the  '*  heavenly  banquet,^ 
yet  lifts  up  herself  to  her  wonted  greatness,  "a  queen  and  a 
king^s  daughter.''^ — Portia  is  the  Roman  Matron,  but  Nature^s 
Child. — The  noble  sister  of  Publicola,  asks  none  other  descrip- 
tion  than  Coriolanus  gives  : 

"  The  moon  of  Rome :  chaste  as  the  icicle, 
That  *8  curded  by  the  frost  from  purcst  snow 
And  hangs  on  Dian^s  Temple." 


Miranda  is  the  simple  enchantress  of  the  enchanted  isle. — 1 
indeed  assume  that  in  Shakspeare''^  Female  characters,  in  his 
respect  for  the  sex,  in  his  dramatic  illustration  and  defence  of 
it,  there  is  no  "  brother  near  his  throne."" 

If  the  simplicity  of  the  Greek  drama  be  alleged,  especially 
in  the  case  of  its  few  interlocutors,  against  the  frequently  nume- 
rous  dialogue  of  ours,— especially  that  of  Shakspeare, — we 
object  to  the  rule  as  unmeaning  and  arbitrary  :  we  do  not  see 
that  the  objection  of  Horace  to  a  fourth  speaker  is  reasonable : 
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Rod  as  we  have  no  Chorus  to  fiU  up  the  hiatus,  or  to  explain  the 
ai^^uiiienty  a  fuller  play-bill  must  be  allowed.  A  more  difficult 
quesdon  arises  in  regard  to  the  unities,  the  classic  rule  being 
that  tbe  exhibition  must  take  place  on  one  spot,  and  during  that 
one  time  which  may  be  demanded  for  the  action.  Many  objec- 
tions  may  be  taken  to  this  theory.  In  the  Jlrst  place,  not 
every  fitting  story  could  be  thus  evolved.  To  be  thus  concise 
would  make  it  most  obscure.  Secondly^  it  scarcely  diminishes 
the  difficulty  of  the  illusion.  What  Athenian  ever  believed 
that  the  stage  was  the  porch  of  Apollo^s  temple,  or  the  palace- 
court  of  Argos?  It  is  only  a  new  act  of  imagination  to  pass 
from  Rome  to  Philippi :  and  only  a  little  stronger  efibrt  so  to 
"alter  the  style''  as  to  live  through  the  Wmter's  Tale.  To 
talk  of  believifig  any  thing  in  this  matter,  is  foolish :  we  neither 
believe  the  place  nor  time,  Thirdly,  in  the  finest  archetypes  of 
these  unities,  much  is  unnaturally  compressed.  Examine  the 
Agamemnon.  Only  such  genius  could  surmount  the  abbrevia- 
tion.  It  is  the  Warder^s  last  night  of  watch,  but  ten  years 
seem  to  creep  in  his  complaint.  In  one  broken  sentence  he 
informs  us  of  the  disorders  which  have  long  prevailed  in  the 
bouse  of  the  king.  The  signal  of  the  beacon  is  foUowed  by  the 
sacrifice  of  aU  the  altars.  This  the  Chorus  teUs  us.  Only  on 
that  night  did  Troy  fall.  The  Conqueror,  with  Cassandra,  this 
very  day  retums,  a  voyage  at  that  time  of  many  weeks.  On  that 
day,  too,  he  dies.  AU  this  is  too  hurried,  too  crowded,  for  that 
perfect  iUusion  which  the  unities  are  called  in  to  preserve. 
Fourthlyy  Consequences  cannot  develope  themselves  in  such 
rapid  succession.  Heaven  is  long-sufiering,  and  the  bolt  does 
Dot  instantaneously  fall.  The  web  of  wickedness  is  often  slowly 
spun,  and  it  is  not,  when  spun,  immediately  tom.  The  descrip- 
tion  by  the  poet,  "  pede  Paena  claudo,^  is  strictly  true.  •  Our 
patience  is  tried  "by  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,'*'*  and  we 
must  wait  to  ^^  see  their  end.""  The  sacrifice  of  these  arbitrary 
niles  is  due  to  those  great  principles  of  a  divine  govemment, 
vhich  constantly  unfold  themselves  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world,  and  by  which  they  "  learn  righteousness.'*'* 

*  Hor :  Carm  :  lib.  iii.  2. 
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But  Shakspeare^s  vindication  is  not  this !  Why  did  Aristotle 
lay  down  these  rules? — because  the  most  perfect  tragedians, 
whom  he  had  known,  wrote  upon  them.  Why  do  we  disdaim 
them  in  our  Poet^s  instance  ? — ^because  he,  greater  than  them  all, 
has  by  his  genius  soared  above  them,  and  proved  himself  nobly 
independ^t  of  their  necessity.  To  all  may  be  indulged  his 
license  who  shall  emulate  his  flight.  He  is  '^  an  eagle  towering 
in  his  pride  of  place.^     He  is  his  own  Lawgiver  and  Ruler. 


^^  Without  recourse  to  Grecian  art,>— 

The  bright  Original  he  took, 

And  tore  the  leaf  from  Nature*8  Book.^** 


In  the  supematural  machines  of  Shakspeare  there  is  a  gran- 
deur  which  places  him  greatly  above  the  masters,  in  comparison 
of  whom  many  desire  to  lessen  him.  Mention  will  now  be  made 
only  of  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet.  The  French  critics  have  been 
much  amused  with  it,  chiefly  with  its  disappearance  at  the 
crowing  of  a  cock.  To  dismiss  this  petty  objection  at  once,  we 
have  but  to  remember  that  the  popular  superstition  on  which  the 
whole  is  founded,  universally  agrees  that  the  ghost  only  walks  at 
night :  that  at  the  earliest  dawn,  "  the  extravagant  and  erring 
spirit,  hies  to  his  confine.'**  What  more  natural  announcement  of 
the  day-break  than  this  **  shrill  clarion  ^"^  Shakspeare  need  not 
bealarmed  for  his  fame,  because  of  this  introduction,  when  Euri- 
pides  demands  of  iSschylus,  in  their  trial  before  Bacchus  : 

To  sin  with  the  Father  of  Tragedy  is  indeed  small  disgrace. 
AXix7ofof  wvia  (cock-crowing)  is  good  Greek  for  maming.  Why 
so  severe,  M.  Voltair^,  on  the  Oollinaceous  device  of  your  proud 
National  shield  ?  80  again  Voltaire  derides  the  phrase  of  Fran- 
cisco,  a  common  soldier,  "  Not  a  mouse  stirring.*'  How  ezpres- 
sive  of  the  undisturbed  solitude  and  silence  until  the  ghost 
appears !  But  we  must  protest  against  such  a  translation  as 
that  of  which  we  have  heard : 

'*  Je  n'  ai  pas  entender  une  souris  trotter." 
*  Lloyd.  t  Aristoph :  Batrachoi,  936. 
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There  is  a  truth  in  aU  that  we  conceive  of  this  Kingly  Phan- 
tom.  His  business  is  solemn, — the  cause  of  his  visitation 
adequate.  How  it  stalks  on  the  shore  of  Elsinore !  We  are 
forewamed  that  it  may  suddenly  appear : 

^'Last  nightofall, 
When  yon  same  star,  that  's  westward  from  the  pole, 
Had  made  his  conrse  to  illume  that  part  of  heaven 
Where  now  it  burns. 
The  bell  then  beating  one  !** 

It  enters,  it  departs.  Horatio  is  convinced,  ^^trerables  and 
looks  pale,^  having  ^^  the  sensible  and  true  avouch  of  his  own 
eyes.*"  It  retums,  but  is  silent  to  his  most  eamest  invocation. 
How  it  glides  ethereally  ! 

'*  'T  is  herc."    "  'T  is  here."    «  T  is  gonc" 

**  In  arms.'"  "  His  beaver  up."*^  "  A  countenance  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger.*"  ^^  Fixing  his  eyes  most  constantly.^ 
**  His  beard  a  sable  silvered.'*'  **  His  questionable  shape.'*'  The 
effect  upon  his  son  is  correspondent.      Awe  mingles  with  ten- 


''  I  *U  call  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  father,  Royal  Dane.** 

And  the  dread  shade  does  '^  a  tale  unfold,^  though  necessarily 
withholding  much, — which  ^^harrows  up  our  soul,^  ^^freezes 
our  blood,^  ^^makes  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end.*" 
AU  is  in  strict  consistency.  He  will  no  harm  should  reach  his 
fallen  queen.  Revenge  cries  loud  in  him  against  his  murderer. 
He  aspirates  but  the  voice  of  blood.  And  where  shall  we  look 
fc»*  a  tragic  apparition  which  may  be  compared  with  this  ^^  poor 
gboftt.''^  In  the  Persians  of  iEschylus  we  have  also  a  royal 
spirit  revisiting  our  earth.  He  is  not  scared  by  the  crowing  of 
dianticleer,  but  he  is  allured  from  his  tomb  by  an  offering  of 
milk,  honey,  crystal  water,  the  juice  of  the  grape,  the  fruit  of 
tbe  olive,  a  wreath  of  flowers,  and  soft  hymns.  AII  this  is 
proper,  because  popular  opinion  directed  it.  But  why  does  not 
this  apology  serve  in  our  case  ?  There  is  no  more  reason  in  the 
oature  cyf  things  that  a  spectre  should  be  attracted  by  the  one. 
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than  warned  away  by  the  other.  Darius  walks  from  his  tomb. 
He  is  treated  with  civility,  rather  than  reverence,  by  his  Satraps 
who  form  the  Chorus.  Atossa  appears  little  moved  at  the  resur- 
rection  of  her  spouse.  He  makes  many  disheartening  revelations 
as  to  the  failure  of  Xerxes,  seems  much  surprised  with  the  idea 
of  a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont,  and  concludes  with  this  advice 
to  the  old  men :  "  Do  you  rejoice,  notwithstanding  these  evils, 
unite  in  taking  pleasure  to  your  very  souls,  every  day  of  your 
life,  for  hoarded  treasure  profits  not  the  dead.*"  The  ghost  of 
Polydorus  is  introduced  by  Euripides  in  his  Hecuba.  He 
serves  none  other  use  than  that  of  prologue,  and  no  more 
appears.  There  is  nothing  awful  in  his  manner  or  revelation. 
Did  he  not  tell  us  that  his  body  is  in  the  sea,  and  that  he  has 
juBt  retumed  from  Hades,  there  is  no  unearthliness,  no  spiritu- 
alism,  to  betoken  it.  Where  all  is  extreme  and  contrast,  com- 
parison  cannot  be  applied, — and  the  genius  of  iEschylus  must 
here  veil  its  head  in  the  presence  of  a  more  potent  wizard,  and 
at  the  effect  of  a  dreader  spell. 

Shakspeare  has  little  didactic  in  him.  He  does  not  moralise 
his  song.  He  pauses  not  to  set  a  lesson  home.  He  do^not, 
like  Euripides,  enunciate,  with  solemn  emphasis,  high  principle 
and  sentiment.  He  has  no  characters  who  declaim  like  Theseus 
in  the  SuppHants,  or  Auturgus  in  Electra:  but  he  embodies 
in  the  story,  and  verifies  by  the  issue,  the  good  or  the  evil  he 
would  latently  inculcate.  With  all  that  disfigures  and  pollutes 
his  writings,  I  know  not  a  bad  moral  or  a  wrong  sentiment 
which,  as  an  author,  he  would  convey.  Keeping  to  the  course 
of  things,  he  allows  occasionally  vice  its  success,  and  virtue  its 
oppression :  but  the  one  is  only  raised  for  the  heavier  fall,  the 
other  only  eclipsed  for  a  burst  of  more  glorious  effulgence. 

The  most  common  censure  of  the  English  bard  is,  that  his 
dramas  are  too  broken  into  episode  and  by-plot, — that  they 
want  contexture, — that  no  one  key  can  explain  even  the  evolu- 
tion  of  the  same  hero''^  character  and  course.  The  basis  of  the 
objection  is  found  in  the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace : 

"  Servetur  ad  imum 
Qualis  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  s^ibi  constet.*^ 
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We  do  not  dispute  the  rule,  but  we  deny  that  Shakspeare  has 
▼iolated  it.  Hamlet  is  adduced  by  the  opponent :  let  Hamlet 
be  the  ground  of  defenee.  Of  this  noblest  tragedy  Chateaubriand 
in  his  Sketches  of  European  Literature  writes ;  ^^  That  tragedy 
of  Maniacs,  that  Royal  Bedlam,  in  which  every  character  is 
dther  crazy  or  criminal,  in  which  feigned  madness  is  added  to 
real  madness,  and  in  which  the  grave  itself  fumishes  the  stage 
with  the  skull  of  a  fool ;  in  that  Odeon  of  shadows  and  spectres, 
where  we  hear  of  nothing  but  reveries,  the  challenge  of  sentineLi, 
the  screeching  of  the  night-bird,  and  the  roaring  of  the  sea.^ 
We  may  despise  such  trash  as  this.  And  if  the  drama  be  com- 
plained  of  for  anachronism  with  its  salvoes  of  ordnance,  and  its 
University  of  Wittenberg;  we  can  only  reply  that  genius  might 
surely  forget  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  gunpowder,  when  it 
needed  the  roar  of  artillery  to  mark  the  carousal  of  the  guilty 
murderer  ^^  drinking  deep^  to  drown  remorse,  and  to  contrast 
the  fearful  silence  of  the  battlements  on  which  the  vigil  is  kept, 
and  the  ghost  is  awaited ;  that  surely  a  reference  by  a  contem- 
porary  mind  may  be  forgiven  to  the  chair  of  Luther,  and  the 
cradle  of  the  Reformation  ! 
He  is  the  prince, — 

"  The  courtier,  soldier,  acholar." 
*"*  The  expectanc/  and  rose  of  the  fair  state, 
The  gla&s  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form.** 

His  is  the 

^  Unmatched  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth.** 

The  Queen  asks  Ouilderstern  how  her  son  received  him  ? 

^^  Most  like  a  gentleman.** 

He  is  naturally  timid, — 

"  Yca,  and  perhaps, 
Out  of  my  wcakness,  and  my  melancholy, 
(As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits) 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me.** 


That  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne 
No  travellcr  rcturns," 


i»  a  part  of  that  reascminfj  which  betrays  the  secret  wish  that 
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this  spectral  appearance  may  prove  false.  He,  from  the  moment 
bf  witnessing  his  father^^s  ghost,  feels  this  naturallj  increase 
upon  him : 

^  I  have  of  late  lost  all  my  mirth.*' 

Withal  he  is  constitutionally  undecided : 

''  I  lack  gall, 
To  make  oppression  bitter.** 

The  ghost  retums  to 

'^  Whet  his  almost  blunted  purpose.*' 


He  is  placed  in  circumstances  of  awful  interest,  amidst  the 
most  contending  influences.  His  father  has  been  slain  by  a  bro- 
ther^s  hand, — ^his  mother  he  dare  not  think  of, 

*'  Prailty,  thy  name  is  woman :" 

the  treacherous  king  has  interposed  between 

'^  The  election  and  his  hopes," 

— the  spirit  of  his  sire  still  calls  for  vengeance, — whither  shall 
he  fly? — how  shall  he  execute  a  task  which  shall  lay  open  his 
uncle^s  fratricide,  and  his  mother''^  disgrace  ? 

'*  And — would  it  were  not  so  ! — you  are  my  mother." 

He  seizes  every  excuse  for  delay.  Seeing  his  iincle  praying 
upon  bended  knees,  he  will  not  kill  him  then,  when 

^'  Fit  and  seasoned  for  his  passage  :** 

not  that  by  this  refinement  upon  revenge  is  the  execution  stayed, 
as  some  have  literally  understood.  It  is  a  mind  bent  upon 
delay,  and  eagerly  finding  in  every  thing  a  j  ustification.  Quite 
assured  as  he  is,  he  is  always  inventing  to  himself  the  necessity 
of  some  new  proof,  with  none  other  view  than  to  postpone  the 
avenging  deed. 

Goethe  says,  "  that  Hamlet''^  naturally  gentle  and  tender 
spirit,  overwhelmed  with  its  mighty  tasks  and  solemn  responsi- 
bilities,  is  like  a  Chinese  vase,  fit  only  for  the  growth  of  delicate 
flowers,  but  in  which  an  oak  tree  has  been  planted,  the  roots  of 
the  strong  tree  expand,  and  the  fair  vase  is  shivered."***     He,  it 
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is  iniagined  by  the  majority  of  persons,  is  both  really  mad  and 
affecta  madness :  a  sort  of  dupe  to  his  own  device.  Convinced 
that  thia  is  an  essentiaUy  erroneous  view,  I  will  venture  to 
affirm  that  the  Poet  never  intended  any  thing  but  that  he  wore 
his  madness  as  a  mask,  perfectly  himself,  though  always  sen- 
sitive  and  irritable.  **  The  commandment'"  of  his  murdered 
father  for  a  while 

^  Lives  all  alone 
Within  the  book  and  volume  o(  his  brain, 
Unmized  with  baser  matter.** 

SooD  he  complains : 

^^  Tbe  time  ia  out  of  joint,  O  cursed  spite    ■ 
That  ever  I  waa  bom  to  set  it  right.* 


»» 


He  holds  his  life  valueless  under  such  a  condition  : 

^*  Bxcept  my  life,  exoept  my  life,  except  my  Ufe.'* 

A  suicide^s  ingenious,  but  dreadful,  reasoning  has  found  its  pas- 
sage  through  his  mind : 

^  Ob  !  that  th«  ETerlaating  bad  not  Sxed 
His  canon  *gainat  Self-slaugbter.** 

The  guilt  of  self-destruction  only  arrests  this  "  quietus.'*'  The 
assumption  of  a  disordered  mind  is  therefore  the  easiest  expe> 
dient  he  can  pursuc,  and  he  pursues  it  fit)m  the  very  first. 
M ark  his  levity  in  speaking  to  his  companions,  after  his  solitary 
encounter  with  the  spectre,  and  his  ribald  strain  in  addressing  it 
when  calling  fit)m  beneath.  Hc  shuffles  with  their  curiosity.  He 
then  swears  them  on  his  sword  to  a  solemn  secresy,  never  to 
be  violated, — 


u 


How  strange  or  odd  so  e*er  I  bear  myself, 
As  I  perchance  hereafter  shall  think  meet 
To  put  an  antic  disposition  on. 


•« 


A  madman  would  rarely  say, 

«'  My  wit  *8  diseaaed.** 

But  after  he  has  parried  with  these  creatures  of  the  king  sent  to 
phiy  upon  him, — ^he  says  to  himself,  in  high  satisfaction  : 

'*  They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent,** 
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that  is,  indulge  in  the  belief  that  all  these  pretences  are  real, 
think  me  as  insane  as  I  desire  to  be  thought. 

He  drops  the  disguise  when  he  expostulates  with  his  mo- 
ther. 

'*  Ecstacy  ?     My  pulse,  as  your*B,  doth  temperately  keep  time, 
And  makes  as  healthful  music :  It  is  not  madness, 
That  I  have  uttered  :  bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  reword  ;  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.     Mother,  for  love  of  grace, 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul, 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness,  speaks." 

^^  But  one  word  more,  good  lady, 
Let  not  the  king 

Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out 
That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness, 
But  mad  in  crafiJ** 

His  careless  manner  at  the  sight  of  the  slain  Polonius,  can 
only  be  explained  by  his  unvarying  contempt  of  that  courtier, 
and  still  more  by  the  sudden  relief  of  his  intense  excitement, 
from  the  thought  that  he  had  killed  the  king.  When  he  struck 
at  the  arras,  that  was  his  design  veiled  in  the  light  exclamation, 
**  A  rat,  a  rat  !^  He  feels  this  to  be  an  irresponsible  accident, 
and  is  glad  that  thus  the  act  of  vengeance  yet  is  spared.  In 
Horatio  he  found  his  confidential  friend  : 

'^  Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice« 
And  could  of  men  distinguish  her  election, 
She  hath  sealed  thee  for  herself.** 

He 

"  Wore  him  in  his  heart  of  hcarts." 

After  adjuring  him  to  silence  concerning  the  ghost,  he  never 
presents  to  him  an  idle  extravagant  word.  He  practises  not  on 
him.  This  is  observable  in  his  letter,  after  being  taken  by  the 
pirate.  They  speak  on  equal  terms  in  the  grave-yard.  And  in 
seeking  pardon  of  Laertes  for  his  violence,  Hamlet  avows  his 
madness,  a  proof  how  he  acted  still  his  part : 

''  This  presence  knows,  and  you  must  needs  havc  heard, 

How  I  am  punished  with  a  sore  distraction. 

What  I  have  done, 

I  here,  proclaim  was  madncss.^ 
"  His  madness  is  poor  Hamlet*s  enemy. 
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It  is  no  criticism  to  say  that  the  inaniac  sometimes  knows  his 
diaease,  and  will  even  talk  of  it :  the  question  is,  what  are  these 
declarations  connected  with  Hamlet'*^  history  and  fate  ? 

It  is  to  Horatio  still  he  entrusts  the  vindication  of  his 
memory.     Feeling  **  the  potent  poison^  he  exclaims  : 

**•  Report  me  and  my  cause  aright.** 

^^  What  a  wounded  name, 
Things  ftanding  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind  me  ? 
If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 
Abaent  thee  tnm  felicity  awhile, 
And  in  this  harah  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain, 
To  tell  my  story.** 

Are  these  the  maniac^s  dying  thoughts  P  But  it  will  be  said, 
Was  not  his  bombast  in  the  grave  of  Ophelia  an  outbreak  of 
aiadiiess?  It  is  explained  by  Hamlet  to  his  friend.  He  was 
thrown  off  his  guard :  it  was  too  real. 

^  But  I  am  very  lorry,  good  Horatio, 
That  to  Laertes  l  forgot  myself : 
But,  sure,  the  bravery  of  hia  grief  did  put  me 
Into  a  towering  paasion.*' 

AdditionaUy  it  may  be  asked,  Was  not  his  remonstrance 
with  Ophelia,  in  an  earlier  scene,  so  rude  and  cruel,  though  he 
fondly  loved  her,  an  evidence  of  distraught  fancy?  He  was 
devoted  to  a  work  of  vengeance,  incompatible  with  a  continun- 
tion  of  this  troth:  he  breaks  it  under  this  deception.  His 
desolateness  of  heart  who  can  conceive  when  he  says, 

"  To  a  nunnery,  go"  ! 

If  any  stronger  proof  were  needed,  than  those  which  have 
been  adduced,  to  show  that  his  madness  was  nltogether  assumed, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  his  language  and  action  when  alone.  When 
does  he  burst  into  incoherence,  or  start  into  freak,  when  there  is 
no  observer  or  interlocutor  ?  Clear  but  the  stage,  reflect  but 
his  consciousness,  and  how  cahn  and  self-controlled  is  even  pas- 
sion  !  How  distinct  and  intelligent  his  reflection !  How  does 
be  relapse  into  a  cold  sobriety !  How  has  he  thrown  away  all 
affected  phrase  and  constraincd  manner !  Then  nature  speaks. 
The  reality  is  confessed.     He  thinks  aloud.     His  heart  plays 
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truly.  His  innermost  anatomy  is  made  transparent  to  each 
vesicle  and  globule  in  it,  as  though  to  the  microscopic  lens  and 
solar  ray. 

Hamlet^s  semblance  of  "  a  mind  o^erthrown," — ^is  evidently 
intended  to  contrast  with  Ophelia^s  real  alienation. 

If  any  one  should  disparage  the  Church-Yard  Scene,  I  can 
only  declare  my  admiration  of  it.  The  hardihood  of  the  sextons, 
their  characteristic  unfeelingness  of  gibe  and  self-importance, — 
the  happy  opportunity  for  the  retum  of  Hamlet, — the  last  woe 
of  Ophelia  in  her  "  maimed  rites," — the  attestation  of  his  love 
for  her  when  all  is  sincere  and  serious,  now  for  ever  proved, — 
greatly  assist  the  tragic  climax.  The  gravedigger''^  singing 
makes  the  bones  he  tums  up  look  more  ghastly, — and  his 
wretched  conceits  give  to  the  musings  of  his  interrogatists  a 
higher  interest  of  philosophic  reflection. 

It  is  impossible,  though  it  has  deformities,  to  extol  this 
drama  too  warmly.  Hamlet  is  the  Orestes  of  Shakspeare,  with- 
out  his  relentlessness ;  or  rather  his  Hippolytus,  like  him,  but 
far  more  nobly,  seeking  to  be  veiled  in  death.* 

In  Othello  we  find  a  remarkable  instance  how  a  small,  and 
apparently  unwitting,  passage  serves  to  decypher  and  to  assist 
the  entire  evolution  of  the  drama.  Just  as  the  Senate,  after 
hearing  the  apology  of  the  accused  seducer,  is  about  to  dissolve, 
Brabantio,  the  father  of  Desdemona,  says : 

^^  Look  to  her  Moor  :  have  a  quick  eye  to  see ; 
She  has  deceived  her  father  and  may  thee.** 

However  he  had  cause  to  be  provoked,  this  was  an  insinuation 
of  gross  injustice.  It  was  a  wanton  wrong  on  such  a  child.  A 
parent  should  have  been  surety  for  such  a  daughter^s  chastity. 
A  poignard  had  been  more  merciful  than  this  suspicion.  It 
beoomes  a  prophecy  as  to  its  dread  eifects,  while  it  leaves  her 
innocence  unstained.  Every  libertine  who  heard  that  waming 
might  talk  of  her  with  ribald  jest.  We  cannot  doubt  the 
father^s  love : 

'^  Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him  :  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain.'* 

*Eurip:  Hippol :  lin.  U6& 
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But  his  anger  at  her  deception  and  abandonment  of  home  was 
blind  in  its  paroxysm,  and  coarse  in  its  denouncement.  It  cast 
her  forth  to  shame.  The  parties  are  witnesses  to  it  whom  she 
has  every  ground  to  fear.  The  conspiracy  already  laid  against 
her  spotless  fame  is  strengthened,  and  Roderigo  hopes.  The 
hatred  which  long  has  rankled  towards  the  bridegroom  hero  is 
fed  and  counselled,  and  lago  plots.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  jealous  temperament  of  that  noble-minded  spouse  has  caught 
a  momentary  susceptibility  of  doubt,  a  latent  spark,  though  he 
instantaneously  checks  it,  aud  Othello  feels  the  possibility,  from 
maiden  artifice,  of  matronly  defection.  But  for  that  cruel  saying, 
Roderigo  might  have  renounced  his  guilty  pursuit,  lago  might 
never  have  compassed  his  vengeance  through  this  foul  dilemma, 
and  Othello  might  have  breathed  his  farewell  of  trust,  and  affi- 
anoe,  and  assured  love,  in  Desdemona^s  arms.  It  is  a  taint  oq 
alL  It  falls  like  a  father^s  curse.  It  is  the  one  evil  suggestion 
whicb  pollutes  the  whole.  I  little  understand  the  actor^s  art, 
but  I  should  think  that  he  ought,  at  the  sound  of  these  ominous 
words,  to  depict  the  pang  of  the  sudden  thought  they  have  shot 
through  his  imagination,  and  express,  as  by  a  gleam,  the 
entrance  of  that  thought,  which  is  speedily  repelled, 

"  My  lifc  upon  her  faith.'' 

This  is  not  mere  conjecture.  The  wretch  who  abuses  and  insti- 
gates  him,  appeals  to  the  very  fact  of  which  Brabantio  com- 
plained,  and  out  of  which  he  drew  his.menace  : 

**  Sbe  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  you. 

Why,  go  to,  then ; 
She  that,  so  young,  could  give  out  such  a  seeming— 
To  aeal  her  father^s  eyes  up,  close  as  oak, — 
He  thoaght  't  was  witchcralt ." 

The  gentle  victim  of  all  this  perversion  and  jealousy,  suiFers,  as 
if  the  patemal  doubt  of  her  had  been  fulfiUed.  She  sinks 
beneath  the  charge  which,  by  a  thought,  she  has  not  deserved, 
and  dies  the  adulteress"  death.  She  feels  a  retribution  in  it. 
She  thinks  of  her  father, 

^^  I  have  loKt  him  to(K** 
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She  says  with  a  compunction  rather  than  an  irony  : 

'^  *T  is  meet  I  should  be  used  so,  very  meet.** 

Her  heart  is  too  full,  and  she  exclaims,  while  looking  on  her 
bridal  bed-linen, — 

^^  Good  fathcr !  how  foolish  are  our  minds  ! — 
If  I  do  die  before  thee,  pry*thee  shroud  me 
In  one  of  those  same  sheets.** 

And  then  a  still  more  tender  recoUection  overcomes  her,  a  mother 
to  whom  she  has  never  made  reference  but  once,  and  that  in  her 
defence  of  preferring  her  husband  to  her  father,  when  he  com- 
pels  her  to  decide.  How  thought  she  of  that  mother  now ! 
Had  she  not  been  orphaned  of  her,  what  steps  of  imprudence 
might  have  been  prevented,  what  irregularity  of  feeling  might 
have  been  disciplined,  and  what  a  refuge  had  she  found  in  that 
bosom,  where  her  infancy  had  nestled,  from  that  storm  which 
was  now  gathering  around  her  ! 

Several  of  his  Tragedies  might  pass  under  our  review,  but 
we  resist  the  temptation.  Lear  is  a  wonderful  conception,  a 
trunk,  uprooted,  still  with  green  suckers  sprouting  from  it, — a 
wreck  upon  the  waters,  a  richly-freighted  argosy,  strewing  them 
with  treasure,  but  helmless,  shattered,  and  heaving  as  they 
heave.  The  whole  conception  of  the  character  is  philosophically 
profound,  illumined  with  perpetual  flashes  of  genius.  Madness 
was  never  more  accurately  pourtrayed.  We  see,  with  its  royal 
victim,  which  "way  it  lies.''"*  His  dread  of  it,  his  growing 
consciousness  of  its  encroachment,  its  blinding  paroxysm,  his 
ravings  of  undiminished  sway,  and  then  of  implacable  revenge, 
are  frightful  to  the  very  sublime  of  terror.  The  roar  of  the 
elements  around  his  hoary  head,  is  not  half  so  awful  as  his 
outlawed  mind.  From  imbecility  it  has  been  stung  by  injury 
to  an  unwonted  strength,  but  that  sudden  retum  of  strength  has 
shivered  it.  It  lies  in  ruins,  but  there  is  majesty  in  those  ruins. 
They  might  have  been  the  ruins  of  decay :  calamity  has,  by  its 
sudden  violence,  scattered  them  into  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent 
desolation. — Romeo  and  Juliet  are  special  favourites  with  the 
many,  and,  of  course,  with  the  young.     But  the  tragic  part  is 
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not  the  best;  and  the  classical  reader  will  prefer,  to  all  the 
horrors  in  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets,  the  loves  of  Antigone  and 
Haenion  in  their  sepulchral  cave.  The  County  Paris,  little 
thougfat  of,  is  the  most  noble  personage  of  the  scene :  his  bear- 
ing  is  generous,  his  love  sincere,  his  grief  heart-broken.  He 
has  no  deception  with  which  to  charge  himself.  His  aifection 
always  ingenuous, — weeping  elegiac  tears  over  his  buried  bride, 
— claiming  of  his  rival  and  destroyer  a  place  beside  her  in  the 
tomb, — all  lift  him  to  a  noble  frankness,  serves  to  redeem  his 
betrothed  from  a  certain  unworthiness  which,  until  now,  has 
shaded  her,  and  entitles  him  to  the  fuUest  share  in  the  woe 
and  sympathy  of  that  heaped  death. — The  drama  of  Julius 
Cssar  has  been  met  by  many  objections.  It  is  thought  a  mis- 
Domer,  and  that  Brutus  is  the  hero.  But  it  may  be  justified  in 
that  aU  depends  upon  the  character  and  fate  of  Csesar,  though 
8o  small  a  part  of  the  action  has  transpired  ere  he  falls.  The 
dialogues  of  the  mob  are  severely  condemned.  But  it  is  for- 
gotten,  leaving  to  just  criticism  some  of  the  foolish  quibbles, 
that  the  language  and  the  conduct  of  these  rude  assemblages 
are  very  important  helps  to  the  tragedy,  showing  the  ignorance 
and  fickleness  of  the  mass  upon  which  the  leaders  of  the  counter 
conspiracies  played,  and  the  issues  of  those  revolutions  depended. 
There  is  one  apparent  contradiction  which  is  supposed  to  injure 
the  truth  of  Brutus.  With  the  public  despatches  he  has 
received  the  account  of  Portia'*^  death.  He  bears  it  in  the  spirit 
of  his  stoicism,  and  only  reveals  it  to  his  friend.  To  Messala 
he  appears  ignorant  of  it,  and  even  denies  to  have  received  the 
information.  He  is  now  sitting  in  a  council  of  war,  during  the 
raidnight  which  precedes  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  he  will 
know  no  private  grief.  He  will  neither  tell  his  widowerhood, 
nor  the  cruel  proscription  of  his  friends,  to  the  harassed  army. 
It  may  be  suppression,  it  is  falsehood,  but  it  is  of  the  character 
of  the  courage  which  disinterestedly  conceals  the  pain  it  endures. 
It  is  the  nerve  which  will  not  shrink.  It  is  to  save  others  that 
it  veils  the  inly  consuming  agony.  We  oflTer  not  the  excuse  of 
our  principles :  the  stem  character  is  fully  supported  on  its  own. 
It  may  be,  too,  that  he  is  supposed  to  warrant  the  deception. 
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because  his  information  is  private,  though  it  accompanied  the 
public  news.  He  might  deem  that  he  was  not  required  to  be  the 
moumer  before  others,  until  the  fact  obtained  its  legitimate 
publicity. — ^The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  parti-tragic.  And  I 
only  keep  it  in  view  for  a  moment,  to  notice  two  indications 
of  the  author^s  skill.  The  publican  was  the  tax-gatherer  in 
Judea  under  the  Roman  power.  Association  with  these  exactors 
was  deemed  most  dishonourable.  The  Israelite  felt  the  utmost 
abhorrence  of  them.  They  drained  his  wealth.  They  indicated 
his  yoke.  His  vocabulary  contained  no  word  more  conteraptuous 
and  loathing.  Therefore  Shylock  thus  vents  his  thoughts  on 
seeing  Antonio : 

^*  How  like  a  fkwning  PtMican  he  looks." 

Portia,  in  her  beautiful  eulogium  on  "the  quality  of  mercy,*' 
rests  its  obligations  chiefly  here : 

"  We  do  pray  for  mercy : 
And  Mo/  9ame  praijfer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deed«  of  roercy.*' 

The  allusion  is  evidently  to  the  Lord^s  Prayer.  There  ia  this 
condition  in  it :  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them 
who  trespass  against  us.*"  The  Jew  at  once  rejects  any  argument 
and  plea  from  a  formulary  of  devotion  which  he  rejects  in  whole, 
which  he  hates  as  the  words  of  the  Prophet  he  most  hates  : 

"  My  deeds  upon  my  head.** 

But  not  so  cursorily  will  we  dismiss  the  Macbeth,  probably 
the  most  extraordinary  work  of  genius,  and  assuredly  of  dra- 
matic  genius,  the  world  has  ever  seen.  A  few  observations  may 
tend  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  enthusiasm  which  it  inspires. 
That  need  not  be  repeated  which  every  commentator  has  noticed, 
and  which  every  reader  of  the  tragedy  knows.  But  one  or  two 
remarks  may  be  ventured  which  are  presumed  not  to  be  alto- 
gether  trite. 

The  first  shall  regard  the  great  moral  principle  upon 
which  the  drama  is  constructed.  This  is  generally  mistaken. 
The  hero  is  held  to  be  an  object  of  misfortune.  We  pity  his  aU 
but  inevitable  fate.    He  is  supposed  to  be  impelled  from  without. 
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He  is  acted  upon  by  ^^  supernatural  soliciting.^  He  is  a  victim 
sdected  by  ^^  juggling  fiends.^  The  temptation  before  which  he 
falls  is  injected  into  his  previously  innocent  mind.  An  awful 
drde  is  drawn  around  him,  and  he  is  fixed  by  spell.  Now  is 
this  the  dcsign  which  the  work  proposes?  If  so,  the  moral  is 
ioconceivably  lowered.  Little  guilt  or  blame-worthiness  is  left. 
But  did  the  mighty  poet  intend  the  impression  that  it  was  after 
tbe  salutation  of  the  witches,  that  he  first  meditated  the  sup- 
planting  and  murder  of  his  liege  P  Lady  Macbeth  reveals  the 
secret,  that  long  ere  he  met  ^*  the  weird  sisters,^  they  had  plotted 
such  a  deed : 

^  What  beatt  waa  it  then, 
That  made  yon  break  the  enterpriae  to  me  ?** 

When  was  the  enterprise  broken  ?  He  has  not  seen  her  since 
the  encounter  of  ^^  the  blasted  heath.^  In  the  letter  there  is  no 
intimation  of  it.  The  reason  of  silence  may  be  two-fold,— corre- 
spondence  may  be  intercepted,  and  the  purpose  has  been  already 
interchanged. 

^*  When  you  durat  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man  ; 
And,  to  be  more  than  wbat  you  vfere^  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  than  man.     Nor  time^  nor  place^ 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both : 
They  have  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitness  now 
Doea  unmake  you.     I  have  giyen  suck  ;  and  know 
How  teoder  *t  ia,  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me : 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face, 
Have  plucked  the  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums, 
And  dasbed  the  brains  out,  had  /  so  twomy  as  you 
Have  done  m  iAis.** 

This  is  competent  evidence  that  it  was  not  infemal  suggestion 
which  instigated  him,  that  ^^  kindled  him  to  the  crown.""  And 
equally  clear  is  it  that  his  wife  is  not  the  temptress.  For  should 
any  imagine  that  he  has  not  mused  it  until  his  retum  to  his 
castle,  and  his  interview  with  her  before  the  arrival  of  the  king, 
we  have  but  to  remember  his  own  language  immediately  after 
the  prophetic  greeting : 

^  My  thought,  whoee  mwrder  ffet  it  bui  fanlattioaV^ 

Wdl  might  he  be  ^*  rapt.'*'    It  is  very  obvious  that  he  has  grown 
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familiar  to  the  hope  which  is  now  chimed  with,  and  propheti* 
cally  confirmed.  From  his  delight,  his  abstraction,  it  is  noc 
new,  but  it  has  received  a  warrant  it  never  possessed  before.  Tc 
the  witches  he  may  say  that  to 


(( 


Be  king  stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief.** 


He  may  affect  the  same  to  Banquo.  Gladly,  nevertheless,  he 
finds  the  earliest  opportunity  of  withdrawing  into  his  own 
thoughts,  and  he  exults  in 

^^  The  swelling  act  of  the  imperial  theme.** 

The  very  manner  proves  that  he  has  long  ruminated  it,  and 
his  agitation  arises  only  from  the  supematural  ^prestige  of  his 
destiny. 

^*  Chance  may  crown  me  without  my  stir.** 

But  his  strain,  just  when  about  to  proceed  on  his  joumey,  to 
apprise  his  wife  of  the  Sovereign^s  approach,  puts  an  end  to 
doubt : 

^^  Stars,  hide  your  fires  ! 
Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires : 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand  !     Yet  let  that  be, 
Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done^  to  see^ 

Here  is  the  whole  plot, — self-wrought,  impatient  of  delay,  eager 
for  execution, — with  how  clear  a  prediction,  though  it  may  be 
unweighed,  of  his  horror  when  he  has 

"  Done  the  deed  :** 
"  Look  on  it  again,  I  dare  not." 

He  then  appears  in  her  presence, 

*•'  His  face  is  as  a  book  where  men  may  read  strange  matters.** 

There  is  an  intimation  which  subs^rves  our  argument, 
though  we  advance  it  less  confidently  than  what  has  been  already 
alleged,  because  the  date  of  the  business  is  not  quite  plain. 
Macduffhas  always  been  theobject  of  dislike  and  distrust  to  the 
usurper.  He  has  from  the  first  suspected  the  treacherous  and 
bloody  actor  though  clothed  in  regal  robes.     He  has  invoked 
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heaven  and  earth  to  avenge  the  mnrder.  He  has  uttered 
^^  broad  words.**^     He  has 

^  Denied  his  perton  to  the  tyrant^s  feast.** 

To  save  himself  from  Banquo^s  fate,  he  flies.  In  his  conversa- 
tion  with  Maloolm,  he  stands  forth  the  champion  of  the  royal 
line.  He  feels  that  he  has  become  unaccountably  an  object  of 
suspicion,  and  says  that  he  is  not  ^^  treacherous.'"  The  hdr 
accuses  himself  of  every  vice,  until  even  he  bums  indignantly, 
and  well-nigh  abandons  all  idea  of  a  restoration.  But  this  was 
only  to  try  him.  For  what  reason  ?  To  sound  the  purpose  and 
integrity  of  Macduff.  For  it  seems  that  he  had  fallen  into  dis- 
trust  with  the  prince.     How  were  those  suspicions  engendered  ? 

''DevillshMacbeth 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me 
Into  hia  power.** 


We  ask,  when  ?  Instantly  on  the  murder,  Malcolm  and  his 
brother  hastened  to  the  English  and  Irish  courts.  These 
^^traina^  must  have,  then,  preceded  Duncan''^  death.  But  if 
tbey  preceded  that,  they  must  have  anticipated  the  fearful  divi- 
nation.  He  has  aimed  to  get  the  heir-apparent  under  his 
influence,  and  then  into  his  grasp.  He  has  contrived  every 
part  of  the  plot.  He  is  intent  upon  the  ruin  of  the  entire 
dynasty.     He  would,  therefore,  have 

^  Duncan*8  sons  under  his  key.** 

Donalbain  is  not  found  in  the  army  of  Siward.  I  think  Mac- 
beth  suspects  that  he  saw  him  steal  to  his  father'*^  chamber. 

^  Who  lies  in  the  second  chamber  ? 
Donalbain.** 

He  was  before  Malcolm  in  his  charge  of  the  murder  on  Macbeth : 

"  The  near  in  blood, 
The  nearer  bloody." 

We  may  account  for  his  absence  by  supposing  either  that  he  has 
been  secretly  destroyed  by  some  "train,"^ — though  the  elder 
brother  has  not  heard  of  it,  owing  to  the  distance  of  the  scene, 
o 
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that  he  has  not  hitherto  succeeded  in  gaining  succours  from 
the  chiefs  among  whom  he  sojourns,  as  Malcolm, 

''  Who  is  received  of  the  most  pious  Edward  with  such  grace.** 

The  author,  therefore,  obviously  meant  that  Macbeth 
drew  to  himself  these  excitements,  that  they  found  in  him  a 
susceptibility  and  readiness  for  compliance,  that  he  tempted  the 
temptation !  And  what  a  fitting  and  solemn  lesson,  as  well  as 
natural  and  horrible  example,  are  set  before  us !  The  hags 
might  have  prophesied  in  vain,  had  not  Macbeth  prepared  his 
heart  for  their  vaticination.  He  sowed  the  seeds,  they  could 
but  encourage  their  growth.  He  collected  the  embers,  they 
could  but  blow  them  to  a  flame.  The  first  sinful  thought  was 
spontaneousy  and  they  but  drew  it  forth  and  flattered  it.  So  is 
it !  Vice  provokes  its  destiny.  The  ministers  of  seduction  are 
not  far  off^,  nor  are  their  instruments,  when  we  betray  the  appe- 
tite,  and  muse  the  purpoee,  of  any  ill.  The  dramatic  picture  is 
of  one  who  attracts  to  himself  the  accessories  of  crime,  of  him 
who  woos  his  ruin  !     '*  The  firstlings"^  are  "  of  his  heart.'" 

It  is  impossible  not  to  shudder  at  the  recital  of  Duncan^s 
death.  The  assassin  glares  before  us  with  his  daggers  steeped 
in  gore.  The  castle  rocks  with  the  storm,  the  sky  shoots  with 
portents,  nature  heaves  with  wild  comniotions.  But  more  terri- 
ble  than  all,  the  She-wolf  prowls  along,  listens  undismayed  to 
every  sound,  and  thirsts  to  lap  the  life-blood. 


^^  I  laid  their  daggers  ready 


»» 


What  has  ambition  tumed  this  woman  into  !  The  scene  is  more 
exciting, — with  its  omens,  its  noises,  its  hushings,  its  sudden 
wakings  and  relapsing  slumbers,  its  ring  of  laughter  and  cry 
of  violence  in  sleep,  until  the  sleejjers  rouse  each  other,  their 
solemn  commendation  of  themselves  to  prayer  and  ref)ose, — than 
even  of  the  Electra,  where  she  exclainis  to  Orestes,  on  hearing 
the  shriek  of  her  cruel  mother,  UaKfov  ai  ffhvetg,  di^Xrtv,  We 
follow  Lady  Macbeth,  after  she  has  snatched  the  daggers  from 
her  husband  who  will  "  go  no  more,'''  into  the  chamber  where 
lies  thc  slaughtered  king,  and  see  her  take  her  handfuls  of  his 


\ 
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yet  flowing  blood,  to  stain  the  faces  of  his  attendants.  8he  has 
felt  no  remorse.  The  monster  is  far  more  ravening  than  her 
mate.  He  in  the  mean  whiiey  though  conscience-stricken,  pur- 
sues  his  reeking  cruelty.  The  next  secret  he  will  not  disclose 
even  to  her.  He  is  not  weary  of  blood-shed,  though  scared 
by  its  spectre,  and  haunted  by  its  voice.  And  it  may  not  have 
been  marked,  with  what  anguish  he  visions  to  himself  that 
sleeplessness  of  guilt  with  which  he  has  been  threatened,  so  true 
a  prediction  of  those  stem  vigils  of  an  evil  conscience  respecting 
which  he  affaerwards  complains.  The  peculiarity  consists  in  his 
ttripping  from  him  dtle  after  title,  as  though  each  had  brought 
down  upon  him  this  curse.  Thus  divested,  he  looks  upon  his 
Diked  adf,  luid  feels  that  the  curse  clings  to  him  still.  'Wbat  a 
detcription  f     What  a  searching,  all  embracing,  doom ! 

**  MeUiottght  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  Sleep  no  more  I 
Mncbeth  does  murder  sleep,  the  innooent  deep ; 
Sleep  thtt  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care, 
TIm  dcath  of  each  day*!  Ufe,  sore  labour^s  bath, 

Bafan  of  hurt  mindt, 

Chicf  nourisher  in  Ufe*f  feast, 
Still  it  cried,  Sleep  no  more,  to  all  the  house ; 
Gloaiit  hath  murdered  sleep,  and  thercfore  Caufdor 
Shall  tleep  no  more,  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more. 

TUs  beoomes  his  rack. 

'^  He  lacks  the  season  of  all  natures,  sleep.** 

This  is  one  terrible  wakefulness  to  which  no  fiction  ofiers  a 
momentary  rdief.  And  if  the  sense  for  an  instant  shuts,  the 
reality  only  is  the  more  concentrated.  The  outer  light  is 
exduded  to  make  more  distinct  the  hell  within. 

»'  But  let 
The  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  tbe  worlds  suflRer, 
B*er        .         .         .         .         we  will  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams 
That  thake  us  nighil^.*^ 

The  maliflon  is  fuIfiUed  as  though  the  palpebra  of  the  eye  were 
cot  away,  and  the  life  were  fretted  into  one  irritation.    His  fever 
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ever  burns.  His  frame  ever  writhes.  His  conscience,  still  most 
disquiety  tosses  to  and  fro. 

"  Sleep  no  more." 

On  the  tortures  of  the  mind  he  lies, 

"  In  restless  ecstacy  :" 

He  envies  the  dead  for  their  repose : 

'^  Duncan  is  in  his  grave,     He  sleeps  well.** 

The  cruel  wife,  smitten  with  the  same  imprecation, — walk- 
ing  in  her  sleep,  sighing  over  her  guilt  in  broken  words, — ^leaves 
all  tragic  character  in  the  shade.  We  might  suppose  that  the 
Clytemnestra  of  ^schylus  and  Sophodes  would  be  the  nearest 
parallel.  The  Chorus  in  the  Choephoroi  of  the  former  gives  a 
description  of  her  terrors  and  her  dreams.  She  has  commanded 
lamps  to  be  kept  lighted  always  in  her  chamber.  She  thinks 
that  a  dragon  is  bom  of  her,  who  sucks  from  her  breasts  clotted 
blood.  So  in  the  Electra  of  the  latter,  Chrysothemis  narrates 
another  dream  which  appals  the  adulterate  murderess.  But 
how  more  sublime  is  it  that  Scotland''^  demon-queen  should  act 
and  unfold  her  appalling  trance !  Somnambulism  is  the  very 
restlessness  we  might  expect.  She  is  a  troubled  spirit.  Guilt  of 
such  an  order,  pent  up  in  such  a  bosom,  wrings  out  its  confession. 
Her  never-failing  self-command,  her  caution,  her  dissimulation, 
cannot  now  avail.  How  she  could  preside  at  the  feast !  How 
she  could  fawn  at  her  monarch''^  feet,  and  gracefuUy  dispense 
her  favours  and  her  smiles  among  her  lordly  guests !  How 
she  could 

''  Keep  her  state  !" 

But  now  she  enunciates  a  conscience  too  energised  for  restraint. 
So  the  wicked  have  often  shrunk  from  sleep.  They  could  not 
rule  their  visions  as  they  might  their  waking  thoughts. 

*'  Perchance  to  dream.'* 

Phantasies,  but  faithful  to  some  dread  truth,  then  held  their 
sway.  Interminable  perspectives  opened  before  them.  Hands 
have  come  forth  from  shrouded  forms,   and  been  brandished 
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against  them.  Accents,  wailing  and  accusing,  have  pierced 
their  ears.  All  has  wavered  with  fear  and  swam  in  blood. 
Shapes  were  new  with  some  unaltered  likeness  and  some  familiar 
voice.  Fancy  has  shifted  the  combinations,  but  has  left  more 
hideous  all  the  facts.  Imagination  has  wrought  all  the  fearful 
story  into  a  tragedy,  and  bound  the  '^  guilty  creature^  to  behold 
it  dowly  and  climactericly  performed.  And  what  must  have 
been  her  pictures,  all  independent  of  her,  but  which  only  she  had 
drawn !  Duncan''^  welling,  gurgling,  wounds !  The  frantic 
of  MacduflTs  wife  and  all  ^^  his  pretty  ones  !^^ 


^  PAyfJdoii.— Look  how  she  rubs  her  hands.** 

**  Gentiewomam, — It  U  an  accustomed  action  with  her  to  seem  thus  washing 
hcr  httids ;  I  haTe  known  her  continue  in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour.*** 
**  Lmd^  Maebeih^Yet  here  *«  a  spot.** 

This  is  not  only  most  transcendent  in  itself,  but  is  in  strictest 
coDgruity  with  all  the  previous  scenes.  For  it  wiU  be  remem- 
beted  that  when  she  hails  her  lord,  reeking  from  the  murder, 
(wbo,  in  the  distraction  of  his  mind,  has  brought  away  with 
him  the  daggers  he  was  to  have  laid  near  the  servants  of  ^^  the 
moat  gainted  king,^  as  proofs  against  them,)  she  exclaims, 

^'1/  hedo  bleed^ 
1  *11  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal, 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt.** 

Hark  !  to  her  guilty  acknowledgment  in  this  walking  dream  ! 

**  Yet  who  would  have  thought  the  old  man  to  have  had  so  mM  blood  in  Mm  /** 

She  had  rejoined  to  her  blood-stained  Thane,— 

^  A  HUle  water  dears  us  of  this  deed: 
How  eatp  is  it  then  !** 

Hark  !  to  the  betrayal  of  her  discomfited  assurance ! 

**  What  will  these  haods  ne^er  be  clean  9  Here  *8  the  smell  of  the 

blood  stiU  :  aH  the  perfumet  of  Arahia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  haod.** 

There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  to  suppose  that  Shakspeare 
mtended  her  insane.  It  is  life  realised  to  ^^  the  inward  parts  :^ 
memory  is  but  verified  in  all  its  impressions,  and  judgment 
bat  iUuminated  in  all  its  convictions.     It  would  be  madness  not 
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to  think  and  feel  as  sbe  actually  does.  There  ia  no  baUttcinatiQn, 
no  way  ward  thought.  Most  escape  the  past,  to  her  it  ia  inextri- 
cable.  Its  shadow  is  npt  only  ever  round  about  her»  it  is  a 
prescnt  thing.     Once  she  said, 

^  I  lieel  ihe  futureln  tbe  instant  ;** 

in  the  instant  is  now  crowded,  and  lives,  all  the  past.  Maloolm 
could  have  no  knowledge  that  she 

''  By  self  and  violent  bands  took  off  ber  Hfe.** 

The  physician  has  ordered  to  be 

^*  Removed  fh>m  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance.** 

She  is  inwardly  consumed.  No  dew  of  sleep  is  on  her  eye-lid. 
No  sweet  oblivion  soothes  her  spirit.  She  ^^sleeps  no  more.^ 
The  one  curse  of  the  House  is  upon  her : 

*^  Thick*coming  fiineiea  keep  her  Arom  hir  mt/.** 

The  Sorcery  of  the  play  agrees  to  the  superstitions  of  that 
distant  age ;  it  was  scarcely  exploded  in  the  times  of  our  bard. 
He  very  ingeniously  connects  it  with  the  Classical  Mythology, 
subordinating  the  witches  to  Hecate.  The  cave  of  Acheron  is, 
as  by  her  spell,  brought  near,  or  all  by  the  enchantment  are 
hurried  thither.  And  there  is  consistency  in  this.  For  in  the 
soliloquy  of  Macbeth,  ere  the  bell  is  struck,  he  says : 

"  Now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate'8  offerings.'' 

No  power  is  so  changeful  as  this.  It  is  celestial  and  infemal. 
It  is  Diana,  that  Panonym  and  Multiform.  She  bears  spirits 
from  Earth  to  Hades.  She  is  the  authority  of  all  incantations. 
She  presides  over  all  magic  rites. 

"  She  is  the  mistress  of  these  charms,** 

This  not  only  raises  such  supematural  machinery,  but  the  atten- 
dant  circumstances  correspond  in  elevation.  There  is  the  desert 
wild,  over  which  the  returning  conquerors  pass  when  they  are 
accosted  by  these  unearthly  welcomers,— we  are  transported  to 
the  awful  den  with  its  seething  qauldron  and  its  filthy  ingre- 
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dients,— we  gaze  on  the  miniaters  and  types  of  fate,— K>ur  eyes 
strain  after  the  shadowy  procession  of  the  kings,  the  last  with 
bis  mirror,  reflecting  an  indefinite  lineage,  succeeded  by  Banquo 
wbo  smiles  upon  the  childless  usurper,  and  ^^  points  at  them  as 
bis.'"  Tbe  mind  is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  a  bewil- 
dering  borror.  And  how  did  Shakspeare  conoeive,  how  bas  he 
described,  tbese  hateful  prophetesses  ?  Does^he  yield  to  a  vulgar 
notion  ?  Does  he  array  them  with  pointed  caps,  and  make  them 
ride  on  broom-sticks  ?  No,  he  clothes  them  with  supematural 
powers  and  adjuncts.  They  do  not  walk  into  and  out  of  the 
scene.  They  are  auxiliaries  and  clients  of  Hecate.  They  are 
spirits.     They  can 

*•*•  Chann  the  air  to  give  a  tound.** 

Thcy  are 

^  Honed  on  sightless  couriera.** 

Tbey  fly  a  trackless  course.  Their  skifT  sweeps  in  a  moment 
«D  ocean^s  breadth.  They  lash  the  main  into  ^^  yesty  waves.'" 
Tbey  are  terrific  agents.     They  are 

^*  Poeten  of  the  sea  and  land.** 

Tbey  bold  '*  the  winds.*"    They  are  aerial  at  pleasure.  Their 

habits,  strange  and  wild,  are  foreign  to  their  essence.  Their 

more  buman  form  is  but  their  disfigurement  and  avatar.  Even 
then  they 

"  Look  not  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  earlh.** 

They  '*  hover.'' 

'*  Whither  are  they  vanished  ? 
Into  the  air :  and  what  seemed  corporal^  meUed 
As  breaih  into  the  irtm/.** 

7*hey  made  theroselvi 


ii  nFI*A«r   wnaA^  •KomaAW^Aa oiv  ** 


A  qucstion  might  be  raised,  and  yet  no  satisfactory  answer 
can  be  obtained  to  it,  whether  Scotland's  ^'  usurping  king,**^  and 
his  •*  fiend-like  wife,"^  were  parents  of  living  children  during  the 
progress  of  the  drama.  She  had  known  the  bliss  of  the  suckling. 
We  bear  not  of  its  death.     From  his  language, 

^*  Bring  forth  men  childrcn  onlj,** 
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she  may  be  presumed  to  be  a  bearing  mother  still. 


^*  The  natural  ruby  is  on  her  cheeks  !*' 

If  what  MacdufT  says,  when  Malcolm  urges  him  to  rouse  from 
his  grief  for  the  slaughter  of  his  children,  apply  to  Macbeth, — 
the  matter  is  settled.  But  I  conceive  that  he  then  tums  from 
the  prince  as  one  who  cannot  enter  into  his  feelings, — and  there- 
fore  can  be  no  suitable  comforter, — and  remarks,  as  it  were  to 
Rosse, 

^*-  He  has  no  children.'* 

Neither  parent  was  destitute  of  the  instinctive  fondness  of  ofi^ 
spring.  She  has  ab*eady  confessed  her  yeaming.  He  feds  a 
momentary  relenting,  and  thinks  of 

'*  Pity,  like  a  naked  new-bom  babe.** 

The  opinion  which  I  rather  favour,  derives  some  colour  from 
the  tyrant^s  dread  of  Fleance.  He  cannot  endure  that  Banquo^s 
children  should  be  kings.  He  glooms  over  his  ^^  barren  sceptre^ 
and  ^*'  fruitless  crown.**^     He  dwells  upon  the  prediction, 

^^  No  son  of  mine  succeeding.** 

Now,  had  he  no  heir,  nor  reasonable  hope  of  one,  this  complaint 
would  be  absurd.  He  had  not  issue  to  ascend  his  throne,  and 
yet  grudges  the  "  unlineal'^  successor.  But  the  failure  of  the 
monarchy  in  his  blood,  the  rise  of  another  dynasty,  is  his  con- 
stant  theme  of  agonised  suspense : 


"  Yet  my  heart 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing.'* 


Why  should  he  care,  if  there  be  no  child  of  his  who  can  take 
the  royal  inheritance  ?  Child  or  children  there  have  been, — there 
may  be  yet.  Death  may  have  withered  the  young  shoots  of  this 
accursed  stock.  If  they  survive,  they  are,  it  is  imagined,  very 
young.  With  their  parents,  all  their  expectations  must  perish. 
It  seems  probable,  then,  that  in  one  of  those  minute  pencillings 
which  are  so  perfectly  Shakspearean,  the  idea  is  suggested  that 
such  little  ones  have  been  timelessly  and  judicially  cut  off;  or 
that,  if  living,  too  infant  for  any  part  in  the  action,  they  are 
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not  introduced  unnecessarily  to  pain  us  by  the  helplessness  of 
their  nature,  and  the  misfortune  of  their  orphanage.  Still  the 
moral  is  raised  by  that  storm  of  vengeance  which  falls  upon  the 
devoted  House,  which  spares  neither  root  nor  branch,  between 
whoee  rudest  bursts  the  cry  of  the  young  child  may  be  heard, 
and  upon  the  ruins  which  it  heaps  may  be  seen  the  blood  of 
the  poor  innocents  i 

There  is  an  order  of  Shakspeare^s  plays  which  may  be  called 
Classical.  Julius  Caesar  is  probably  the  greatest.  Its  language 
might  become  the  Senate,  and  its  action  is  like  the  march  of  the 
rival  levies  hastening  to  the  field.  This  has  been  cursorily 
reviewed  before. — Coriolanus  is  a  noble  picture  of  military  and 
aristocratic  pride.  He  stands  lofty,  firm,  towering,  abrupt  as 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  from  which  his  enemies  would  hurl  him.— 
In  Antony  and  Cleopatra  there  is  much  fine  expression,  but 
the  beroine  disgusts  us  too  loathingly  to  allow  our  pity,  and  the 
enarvate  soldier  provokes  our  contempt.  How  might  he  have 
envied  his  murdered  friend,  once  a  captive  in  these  toils  too,  but 
who  had  rent  them,  and  who  when  he  fell,  fell  greatly,  ^'stricken 
by  princes.'*^ — ^Troilus  and  Cressida  is  the  principal  failure.  We 
want  aomething  more  Homeric.  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  speak 
onworthily  of  their  fame.  Ulysses  is  best  supported,  and  next 
Theraites.  The  camp  is  not  well  pitched,  and  the  warriors  are 
iiot  well  hamessed.  The  Mseonian  sublimity  is  not  approached. 
And  why  is  this?  It  is  a  well-merited  retribution  that  the 
genius  of  the  author  should  forsake  him,  and  that  he  should  be 
d^raded  in  the  degradation  of  such  polluted  scenes. 

When  Aristotle  defined  it  to  be  the  provinoe  of  Tragedy  to 
inove  pity  and  terror,  he  did  not  intend  that  the  excitement  of 
these  emotions  was  its  ultimate  use.  These  are  the  instruments 
it  employs  to  impress  its  moral.  It  woos  and  urges  thus  our 
attention  and  sympathy.  Where,  then,  can  such  a  Tragic  Bard 
be  found  as  this  ?  Where  can  we  trace  the  same  power  to 
soften  and  to  alarm  the  heart  P  Where  are  the  same  strokes 
of  pathos  and  images  of  horror  P  Never  was  simplicity  more 
tweet,  never  was  pomp  more  magnificent.  Beauty  unfolds 
beibre  us  modest  as  the  violet,  fair  as  the  lily,  lovely  as  the  rose : 
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Oreatness  rises  up,  fearful  as  the  incantation,  daring  as  the 
battle,  terrible  as  the  storm.  He  is  every  thing  that  he  describes : 
wand  could  not  wave  more  awfully  from  magician^s  hand,  crook 
could  not  recline  more  easily  on  shepherd^s  arm,  diadem  could 
not  rest  more  gracefully  around  monarch^s  brow,  wing  could  not 
flap  more  buoyantly  in  spirit^s  flight.  The  mask  is  no  portion 
of  his  tragic  paraphemalia,  and  he  but  strikes,  for  his  most 
toucbing  and  most  stirring  chords,  the  strings  of  the  himian 
heart! 

In  drawing  these  annotations  on  this  incomparable  Genius 
to  a  close,  1  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  have  wished  nothing 
to  ext^uate  and  to  set  down  naught  in  malice.  Consdentioualy 
adverse  to  theatrical  amusements,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  poem 
should  become  dangerous  to  morality,  because  cast  into  scene 
and  dialogue,  the  true  dramatic  shape.  Shakspeare  has  obtained 
such  a  mastery  of  the  human  mind,  such  a  throne  in  the  world 
of  lettersy  that  it  is  impossiUe  to  banish  him  from  our  libraries : 
he  18  so  singularly  impressive,  is  so  readily  remembered,  that  it 
ia  equally  impossible  to  chase  him  from  our  memory.  Bead  and 
quoted  he  will  ever  be.  His  descriptions,  like  rich  hangings 
and  tapestries,  fill  our  minds.  We  think  through  him, — by 
him  we  speak.  He  belongs  to  our  national  treasures — ^he  con- 
trols  our  manners^  and  modulates  our  expressions,  even  still. 
For  more  than  two  centuries  has  his  name  been  glorifying. 
Ever-strengthening  is  his  spell.  The  guardian  of  youth  and  the 
minister  of  religion  have  here  no  easy  path  to  walk,  nor 
unhesitating  counsel  to  enunciate.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in 
perusing  him,  there  is  danger  of  moral  contamination.  It  is 
vain  to  say  that  his  worst  evil  is  his  fidelity,  that  he  calls  the 
spade  the  spade.  There  is  sometimes  a  lavish  pruriency.  His 
power  is  occasionally  for  evil  as  well  as  good.  Explore  his  deep 
lore  of  human  nature,  study  the  principles  and  laws  which  he  so 
clearly  expounds,  mark  how  even  he  can  only  make  vice  look 
frightful  and  leprously  deformed,~and,  as  our  taste  passes  by 
his  verbal  conceit  and  idle  pun,  let  our  better  and  purer  sensibi- 
lities  reject  and  spurn  the  oblique,  and  the  too  often  undisguised, 
grossness  which  blots  his  page,— grossness  so  uncongenial  with 
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the  poet,  80  injurious  to  the  dramatisty   so  unworthy  of  the 
maii ! 

Plato,  describing  the  poetic  inspiration,  says  that  it  loves  to 
visit  a  tender  and  aolUary  spirit.*  How  happily  do  these  epithets 
describe  the  poet  of  whom  we  speak.  How  tender  was  his 
nature  to  every  impulse  and  contact !  It  was  like  one  sensorium. 
It  was  the  cloud  of  spring,  pliant  to  every  form,  reflective  of 
every  hue,  and  tremulous  with  every  gale. — It,  too»  with  all  its 
fellowahips,  dwelt  apart.  How  it  soared  above,  and  was  unlike 
all  common  things.  It  walked  amidst  the  haunts  of  men  in  a 
sweetly  contemplative  loneliness.  It  was  the  star,  it  rose  and 
aet,  its  glory  was  of  itself,  but  it  still  moved  to  the  harmony  of 
a  system  and  shed  a  iiving  lustre  all  around.  Or,  if  this  imagery 
be  thought  too  elated,  we  may  think  of  his  birth-place  and  its 
variegated  scenes,  and  still  speak  of  him  as  the  tender  and  the 
sditary.  His  genius  was,  as  his  Avon,  rippled  by  every  breath, 
and  throbbing  with  every  impulse, — ^it  flowed  alone,  as  that 
lovdy  stream,  its  simple  self,  but  was  a  mirror  to  every  eye, 
and  a  harmony  to  every  ear,— dulcet  as  the  nightingale  in  the 
giave  along  its  margin,  and  majestic  as  the  swan  which  glided 
OQ  ita  bofiom ! 


u 


ArMAnv  »«i  «jS«T«»  ^/'i/;^!)»."— Phaedrus. 


^^  n^ttf^cvcyAC^Mv  r§t  TUtx^mrii  9fA*X.tyt9  mvravt  r§v  mvrtv  mvi^^t   9t9mi  K^tfiutiimv 
nmt    T^mym^mt   twttmtfimt   ir§t«tf,    »mt    rt*  ^*X*^  T^myttigvoitv  tvrm   »mt   K«»/Mtf3««'«i«y 


«*»«//* 


Plato.^ — Symposium. 


*'*•  Quanquam  ridentem  dicere  venim 
Quid  vetat  ?  ut  pueris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi 
Doctores,  elementa  velint  ut  discere  prima : 
Sed  tamen  amoto  quieramus  seria  ludo. 

HoRACE. — Satirarum,  lib.  i.  1. 


^^  Res  severa  est  verum  gaudium.** 

Seneca. 


THE    CLA8SICAL    COMEDY    COMPARED    WITH 

THAT  OF    SHAKSPEARE. 


Ths  foUowing  Essay  must  be  considered  the  sequd  and,  indeed, 
the  pendent,  of  the  preceding  one.  The  Tragic  genius  of  our 
great  bard  was  there  placed  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the 
migbtiest  masters  of  that  lofty  art,  and  was  tried  by  the  model 
of  aome  of  their  noblest  compositions.  Chiefly  were  adduced 
the  works  of  iGschylus  and  Euripides,  with  rapid  selections  of 
their  most  sublime  or  tender  passages.  That  the  reference 
should  not  be  exclusive  to  the  muse  of  Ghreece,  we  ventured 
ako  a  slight  allusion  to  the  tragedies  of  Seneca.  As  comparison 
was  our  prindpal  purpose,  those  portions  of  these  authors  were 
geDeraUy  cited  which  fumished  the  best  adapted  materials  for  it. 
Parallelifflni,  and  even  contrast,  could  only  be  attempted  where 
the  andent  and  the  modem  made  some  approach  to  each  other. 
Much,  therefore,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  of  the  Attic  and  Roman 
oothumus  couid  not  traverse  our  little  temporary  stage.  It  is 
alike  necessary  to  remark  that  Shakspeare  was  far  more  aggrieved 
by  such  a  hurried  survey,  and  such  an  unequally-matched  com- 
petition.  It  is  confidently  assumed  that  all,  who  have  allowed 
themselves  to  look  dispassionately  at  these  several  rivals,  must 
admit,  that  in  true  natural  action,  in  profound  development  of 
human  character,  in  accurate  tracing  out  of  motive,  in  uncloying 
richness  and  versatility  of  metaphor,  in  invention  of  character, 
in  dialogue  for  every  lip  and  ear,  in  magnificent  machinery 
which  moves  ideal  and  supematural  worlds, — ^he,  who  so  long 
has  been  the  boast  and  pride  of  our  literature, — ^he,  who  so  long 
has  ruled  our  fears  and  touched  our  sensibilities, — ^is  not  only 
worthy  to  stand  in  this  illustrious  fellowship,  this  memorable 
cboir,   but  that  he  transcends, — but  that  his  song  is  fuller. 
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grander,  sweeter,  than  them  all !  Having  accomplished  that 
task,  I  am  anxious  now  to  treat  of  his  comic  genius.  Yet  I  am 
conscious  of  some  reluctance.  I  know  that  his  faults,  as  also, 
what  must  not  be  blinked,  his  vices,  lie  most  numerously  and 
flagrantly  in  this  path.  Perhaps  the  reflection  has  crossed  my 
mind  that  my  solemn  engagements  elsewhere,  scarcely  justified 
this  lighter  species  of  analysis  and  criticism.  But  aware  tbat 
Shakspeare  is  all  but  universally  read,  that  no  interdict  can 
proscribe  him,  that  no  index  expurgatorius  can  cashier  and 
banisb  him, — it  seemed  not  whoUy  unfitting,  withal  being 
myself  nearly  committed  to  the  endeavour,  to  describe  his 
beauties,  to  reprobate  his  deformities,  and  to  apply  to  his  8tu* 
pendous  powers,  rules  for  the  discrimination  of  both. 

In  Comedy  there  is  no  more  evil  than  in  the  sist^  style. 
Each  is  but  the  representation  of  what  is.  Directly  dther 
afiects  the  unimaginable,  its  design  is  vacated.  This  order  of 
histrionism  ought  to  be  gentle,  kindly,  cheerful.  Crime  belongs 
not  to  it.  Guilt  must  not  overshadow  it.  But  it  aims  to  oorrect 
and  to  improve.  By  banter  and  satire  it  lashes  fblly  and 
infirmity.  Its  cunning  smile,  its  open  laugh,  may  make  vioe 
ashamed.  Tragedy,  therefore,  need  not  vaunt  a  deeper  moral 
as  invariably  hers.  The  rocking  of  the  earthquake,  the  rolling 
of  the  thunder,  cause  us  to  tremble :  the  soft  sunrise,  the  vemal 
gale,  the  lovely  landscape,  bid  us  rejoice.  The  awe,  perhaps, 
is  no  more  salutary  than  the  heart-moving  mirth.  The  danger 
is,  still,  not  trifiiDg,  that  the  humour  which  seizes  the  ridiculous 
may  blind  us  to  qualities  which,  if  they  stood  alone,  would 
simply  excite  our  disgust  and  horror. 

Tragedy  always  seeks,  and  probably  always  requires,  a 
more  than  ordinary  sphere  and  condition  of  life.  It  wants 
palaces,  temples,  senate-houses,  for  its  canopy ;  kingdoms  and 
battle-fields  for  its  exhibition,  —  heroes  and  princes  for  its 
enactment.  This  canon  is  not  capricious,  but  is  established  in 
very  intelligible  principles.  To  fill  the  scene,  there  must  be 
mighty  vicissitude,  tremendous  reverse.  Dethronement,  defeat 
in  battle,  the  funeral  of  a  royal  heir,  regicide,  the  exile  of  the 
imperial  matron  and  maid, — these  are  its  chosen  and  most  fitting 
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thenies.  AU  can  bewail,  all  will  appreciate,  such  signal  misfor- 
tunes.  Sorrow  then  levels  to  our  rank  those  who  were  raised  so 
greatlj  above  us.  Whatever  was  our  envy  is  checked.  The 
tear  swells  easily  for  fallen  greatness.  The  mind  measures  the 
wide  extremes  of  the  exaltation  and  the  fall,  and  yields  to  the 
suflerer  all  its  sympathy.  How  striking  is  this  in  the  Agamem- 
noD !  How  proud  his  port !  How  rounded  is  his  fame  f  The 
leader  of  chiefs,  the  king  of  monarchs, — the  beacon  of  Ida  has 
shot  up  its  blaze,  it  flies  before  him  from  Lemnos  to  Athos, 
from  Cithaeron  to  Arachne, — Troy  at  his  feet  in  ashes,  Oreece  at 
his  feet  in  tributes,— the  deep-inwoven  laurel  around  his  brow, 
— panting  for  his  home, — the  shout  of  Mycense  has  hailed  him, 
— embroideries  fill  the  streets, — Argos  opeDs  its  majestic  halls, — 
their  portals  have  shut  on  him, — his  household  is  supposed  to 
conoentrate  his  well-won  delights,— conjugal  kiss  and  embrace 
and  wdcome  have  cheered  him, — the  festal  board  is  spread,— 
the  panegyric  harp  is  tuned, — the  refreshing  bath  invites, — 
and  suddenly  he  awakes  to  perfect  misery  and  despair,  amidst 
the  entanglements  of  the  net,  and  beneath  the  blows  of  the 
hatcbeti 

In  the  preface  of  Zaleucus,  preserved  in  the  Communes 
Loci  of  Stobseus,  and  commented  on  by  Bentley  in  his  Disser- 
tation  on  Phalaris,  (be  it  authentic  or  not,)  we  find  a  meaning 
attached  to  Tragedy,  which  shows  that  it  is  always,  in  its 
widest  use,  employed  for  a  dignified  purpose:  ''n^  ou  lifi&Tai  ^fo; 

iKT*  av^^M<rou  ^auXou,  oudf  Os^a^XiUilai  ha*xavaig  oudf  r^ayuhiai^  rm 
aknFywtfLtmv^  xaOaTt^  fLoyJhi^oi  av^^MTo;  :^  r^ayoihia  Still  retains  the 

sense,  though  it  be  rendered  by  sacrifice^  of  something  sump- 
tuous  and  noble. 

To  this  end  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  Defence  of  Poesy, 
aflsigns  the  province  of  that  literary  species  conceming  which  we 
now  speak.  It  is,  he  says,  ^^  to  open  the  greatest  wounds,  and 
to  show  forth  the  ulcers  that  are  covered  with  tissue ;  to  make 
kings  fear  to  be  tyrants ;  tyrants,  to  manifest  their  tyrannical 
bumours ;  that,  stirring  the  effects  of  admiration  and  commise- 
ration,  teacheth  the  uncertainty  of  this  world,  and  upon  how 
weak  foundations  gilded  roofs  are  builded ;    that  maketh  us 
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know,    ^^  qui  sceptra  saevus  duro  imperio  regit,  timet  timentes, 
metus  in  autorem  redit.'*'' 

On  the  other  hand,  Comedy  raay  content  itself  with  de|Art- 
ments  of  a  more  familiar  life.  She  wants  not  the  *<  sceptred 
palF  of  her  sister.  The  sock  steps  lightly  where  the  buskin 
stalks.  According  to  Horace  its  language  cannot  be  veiy 
poetic ;  and  situations  and  stories,  such  as  it  admits,  cannot  be 
stirring : 

^^  Idcirco  quidam,  conioedia  necne  poema 
Esset,  quaesivere :  quod  acer  spiritus,  ac  vis, 
Nec  verbis,  nec  rebus,  inest ;  nisi  quod  pede  certo 
^  Differt  sermoni,  sermo  merus."* 

Cicero  makes  a  similar  observation,  ^^  Etenim  ba&c  conficta 
arbitror  a  poetis  esse  ut  effictos  nostros  mores  in  alienis  personis^ 
expressam  imaginem  nostree  vitse  quotidianae  videremus.'"'f  And 
there  is  the  same  remark  in  his  Fragraents :  ^^  Comoedia  est 
imitatio  vitae,  speculum  consuetudinis,  imago  veritatis.'"| 

The  range  of  Tragedy  must  be,  consequently,  more  narrow. 
It  necessarily  individualises,  and  its  occasions  can  be  but  few. 
The  terrible  in  passion,  or  in  fate,  is  not  of  frequent  experience. 
The  eclipse  and  the  earthquake  are  awful  because  they  are  rare. 
But  while  tragedy  sits  solitary,  as  throned  among  the  hills, — 
comedy  appropriates  all  the  plains  to  the  heaven'*^  bend  and  the 
horizon''^  ring.  She  has  a  theatre  wherever  there  is  a  human 
heart.  She  finds  an  audience  wherever  there  are  old  and  young. 
Were  there  no  personification,  were  there  no  coniic  epitome, 
were  there  no  author  nor  work  pretending  to  the  name, — were 
even  satire  and  persiflagc  talents  quite  uncultivated  and  unknown, 
— still  the  disguises,  the  coniplications,  the  transitions,  the  dis- 
tortions,  of  passion  among  men  would  be  so  tempting  to  remark, 
so  provoking  of  observation,  that  every  eye  would  twinkle  with 
the  jest,  and  every  hand  would  arm  itself  with  the  scourge. 
More  ill-natured  severity  would,  doubtless,  be  exercised  then. 
The   public   censor,    tyrannic  as  he  may  be,   precludes  much 

*  Sat :  lib.  i.  4.  'f*  Orat :  pro.  Sex  :  Roscio  Amerino. 

±  Libror  :  Incert :  Donat :  Vita  Terentii. 
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private  spite.     Let  the  greater  tribunals  be  withdrawn,  and  we 
shoii^  find  a  Bavius  or  a  Msevius  in  every  mafi. 

The  intent  of  Comedy  is  good.  It  strives  only  with  the 
evils  which  it  labours  to  retrieve.  It  breathes  no  scom  of  our 
nature,  dooms  it  to  no  hopelessness».  brands  it  with  no  inefface- 
able  reprobation.  If  it  intermix  with  itself  the  very  vices  it 
sbould  expose  and  condemn,  if  it  degenerate  into  caricature,  if 
it  prove  a  pander  instead  of  a  monitor,  if  it  gloat  complacently 
in  that  which  it  should  despise  and  denounce,  then  can  we  take 
tbe  clear  distinction  between  its  proper  use  and  its  wretched  per- 
version,  and  deplore  that  the  virtue,  which  should  have  healed 
the  waters,  has  itself  been  corrupted  to  such  a  degree  that  it  has 
defiled  them ! 

Of  the  Orecian  Thalia  we  have  but  scanty  records.  From 
the  eulogiums  which  both  Gicero  and  Quintilian  pronounce  upon 
the  dramas  of  Menander,  we  must  deeply  regret  their  irrecover- 
aUe  losB.  From  the  light  and  racy  wit  of  those  who  copied 
him,  we  may  infer  no  mean  title  for  the  original.  He  wrote 
more  than  a  hundred  plays.  The  Apostle  Paul  condescended 
to  quote  from  him  ;  and  in  the  Thais,  the  original  of  the 
EuDUch  of  Terence,  occurred  the  moral  maxini  which  is  cited 
in  the  sublime  description  of  the  Resurrection :  ^^  Evil  commu- 
nications  corrupt  good  manners.""  The  only  difficulty  in  veri- 
fjriiig  it  is,  that,  ^M^outf/v  ri^  XS^^^*  ofiiXiai  xaxa/,  do  not  form 
a  pure  iambic.  But  this  is  by  no  means  singular,  for  many 
of  the  lines,  yet  extant  of  him,  abound  in  frequent  spondees. 
CoDoeming  Menander  it  is  now  impossible  for  us  to  form  an 
independent  judgment.  We  possess  not  a  perfect  scene  or  a 
dialogue,  in  whatever  remains  have  come  down  to  us.  We  have 
reoeived  nothing  which  can  serve  as  a  specimen :  not  a  sufficient 
t^^ment  by  which  to  guess  the  circle.  Instead  of  quick,  spark- 
ling,  tums  of  thought,— conceit,  and  raillery, — 

^  Jest  which  wrinkled  care  derides, 
Laughter  holding  both  its  sides.,** — 

from  his  few  and  mutilated  fragments,  wc  should  gather  that 
be  exodled  and  abounded  in  sweet  and  touching  sentiment.    I 
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will  select  a  few. — "  Were  we  to  launch  forth  on  the  deep  only 
for  four  days,  it  would  be  most  indispensable,  well  to  obaerve 
our  course :  and  should  we  be  spared  to  old  age,  ought  we  to  be 
uninformed  and  careless  of  that  solemn  path  ?^  "  The  voice  of 
the  old  is  most  pleasant  to  the  old,  of  youth  to  youth,  of  woman 
to  woman,  of  the  sick  to  the  sick, — so  he,  who  knows  afBictioD 
himself,  can  alone  breathe  the  true  tone  of  sympathy  into  the  eur 
of  the  afflicted.'*'*  ^^  If  tears  could  heal  our  griefs,  and  incessant 
weeping  could  end  them,  tears  would  be  worth  more  than  gold : 
but  truly  things  continue  just  the  same,  and  go  on  in  their  own 
way,  whether  we  weep  or  not.  What  is,  then,  the  use  of  tears? 
Nothing :  but  then  sorrow  as  naturally  bears  its  tears,  as  trees 
their  fruit.'*'  "Peace  can  cultivate  the  highest,  bleakest,  rock: 
war  blasts  the  fairest  plain.*^  "  He  who  gives  immediate  credit 
to  an  evil  report,  without  searching  into  its  truth,  must  be  him- 
self  a  bad  man  at  heart  that  he  can  so  readily  be  persuaded  of 
what  is  evil.'*^  ^^  As  the  physician  is  sought  for  the  diseased 
body,  so  should  a  friend  be  sought  for  the  sick  mind:  the  words 
of  friendship  are  blessed  restoratives  to  sorrow.''  The  foUowing 
are  in  a  more  sportive  vein.  ^^  If  you  have  a  daughter  of  a  mar- 
riageable  age,  particularly  tacitum  on  such  matter,  be  sure  she 
means  no  little  by  that  reserve  and  silence."  "  An  expensive 
wife  is  a  very  troublesonie  affair  for  a  man  to  have  on  his  hands, 
and  the  more  that  she  will  not  allow  him  to  live  the  life  which  he 
prefers :  but  some  good  even  comes  of  her.  She  brings  you 
family,  attends  you  when  laid  up  in  illness,  abides  with  you 
your  last  companion  in  adversity,  and  manages  all  the  arrange- 
ments  of  your  funeral.  Think  of  this  counterbalance  to  your 
trouble,  and  do  not  fret  over  it  every  day.  For  if  you  dwell 
only  on  the  misfortunc,  and  set  none  of  the  aforesaid  advantages 
against  it,  your  condition  is  utterly  hopeless."*' 

Philemon  is  anotlier  comic  writer,  of  nearly  the  same  age, 
whose  works  liave  all  but  perished.  Though  not  to  be  men- 
tioned  \n  ith  Menandcr,  he  en joycd  a  considerable  fame.  There  is 
sonicthing  often  very  noble  in  his  views  of  character  and  conduct. 
Take  the  following  instance:  "  He  is  not  entitled  to  be  regarded 
just,  who  simply  does  no  wrong,  but  he  who,  having  the  power, 
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will  not  commit  one :  nor  is  he,  who  withholds  his  hands  from 
wortliless  pilferings,  but  the  man  who  might  seize  on  mighty 
prey  with  perfect  impunity,  and  restrains  his  very  thoughts. 
Nor  indeed  is  be  who  observes  all  such  things :  but  the  man  that, 
trom  the  dispositions  of  an  upright  nature,  aims  only  to  be  just 
in  reality,  being  indifferent  to  appearance/^  But  Philemon  can 
be  jocular  too ;  but  it  is  generally  at  the  expense  of  physicians. 
His  gibes  are  somewhat  musty.  Three  are  preserved,  but  they 
are  almost  too  ragged  to  be  adduced.  Take  one  for  the  rest. 
^^  Wbo  is  that  ?  A  physician.  How  uncomfortable  a  physician 
looks  when  nobody  is  ill.'^  One  sentiment  seems  set  as  a  pre- 
cious  stone  amidst  mucb  worthless  framework, — ^invaluable  as  a 
rebuke  to  tyranny  and  as  a  vindication  of  man;* — ^^Though, 
O  master,  he  be  thy  slave,  he  is  not  less  a  man,  if  there  be 
a  numrf 

Tbese  rarities  of  the  New  Comedy  compel  us  to  regret  that 
the  atandarda  to  which  they  belonged  have  perished,  for  they 
certainly  breatbe  a  high  improvement  over  the  Old.  Of  this 
latter  order,  Aristophanes  may  be  considered  the  prototype  and 
tofaadeT.  Though  we  do  not  decry  him,  and  are  far  from  think- 
ing  Bghtly  of  him,  yet  what  is  left  us  of  the  after  comedy 
induGes  the  wish  that  its  spirit  had  regulated  whatever  might 
boast  an  earlier  date.  Never  was  improvement  more  rapid  and 
oonfetted.  Should  it  be  objected  that  Plautus  and  Terenoe 
copied  most  freely  from  the  New  Comedy,  and  that  they  often 
pteaent  very  depraving  pictures  and  immoral  ideas,  we  have  the 
evideiice  of  those,  wbo  were  profoundly  versed  in  both,  tbat  the 
Roman  but  feebly  approached,  and  often  grossly  corrupted,  the 
arcbetypes  of  the  Oreek. 

We  are  not  about  to  defend  Aristophanes :  but  when  we 
remember  the  epoch  in  which  he  flourished,  the  epoch  of  Sopbo» 
clesy  Pericles,  Herodotus,  Phidias,  Thucydides, — ^the  reputation 
which  he  then  enjoyed,  in  what  may  be  called,  in  imitation  of 

*  The  physician  maj  find  amcnds  for  this  banter  in  Homer*s  panegyric  on 
Madiaon  :  Iwr^  ym^  «vir^  vtXA.jvv  «»T«^«f  «A.X«v II :  lib.  xi.  614. 

^  Thc  qootalions  are  taken  from  the  extracts  contained  in  the  Poet»  Minoret 
GffMcL    WartOQ  has  10111«  Papera  on  Menander  in  thc  AdTentnrer. 
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the  Augustan  epithet  of  another  nation,  the  Alcibiadean  period, 

— ^he  must  have  been  far  more  than  the  mime  or  the  buffDon. 

His  diction  is  on  all  hands  admired  for  its  purity  and  taste. 

His  wit  is  exuberant,  though  it  is  frequently  mischievous.    For 

his  freedom  of  animadversion  some  excuse  may  readily  be  made. 

He  was  the  member  of  a  republic,  and  virulence  is  oDe  of  its 

doubtful  virtues.     He  was  a  dramatist,  whose  business  it  is  to 

show  ^^  scom  her  own  image.'*^     He  was  seen  and  read  as  an 

^^  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  his  time.**^     If  he  hated  Gleon, 

what  true  patriot  did  not.'^     If  he  lashed  the  foolish   Demus, 

did  not  their  ungrateful  fickleness  justify  his  utmost  severi^P 

If  he  too  unceremoniously  dragged  Socriates  into  notice,  did  not 

his  coalition  with  the  foolish,  formal,  pompous  Sophists  foroe  on 

this  contempt?    Certainly  he  had  no  share  in  bringing  that  great 

man  to  death.    He  was  too  deeply  implicated  in  the  very  cbarges 

brought  against  the  sage, — ^had  himself  too  freely  spoken  toucb- 

ing  the  divinities  of  his  country, — ^had  allowed  himself  too  large 

a  license, — to  join  in  the  persecution  which  was  so  base  and  fataL 

Nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  he  should  be  doomed  to  the 

same  poisoned  draught.     For  what  can  be  more  irreverent  than 

his  colloquies  of  the  Gods,  and  his  banter  of  the  Mysteries? 

Besides,   had  he  committed   such   a   deed,    would  Plato  have 

admitted  him  into  his  Convivium,  assigned  him  the  place  of  an 

interlocutor,  and  put  two  speeches  into  his  mouth  ?     Should  we 

not  have  heard  of  the  fury  of  the  populace  against  him,  when 

they  relented  of  that  cruel  execution  ?     Must  he  not  have  been 

most  prominently  marked,  when  those  who  were  concemed  in  it 

were  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  their  fellow-citizens, 

and  were  universally  shunned  ?     It  was  an  injustice,  indubitably, 

that  he  had  practised  upon  the  philosopher,  an  unworthy  imper- 

tinence;  but  there  is  no  presumption  of  hatred  or  appearance 

of  spite.     The  personality  would  recoil  on  himself,  and  Socrates 

be  the  first  to  enjoy  it !     Several  years  intervened  between  the 

representation  of  the  Xsf  g/.a/,  and  the  philosopher''^  death. 

Tlie  terms  in  which  Plutarcli  condemns  this  writer  are  not 
only  ill-advised  and  coarse,  but  even  truculent.  In  his  Epitome 
of  the  comparison  of   Aristophanes  with  Menander,  he  says: 
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^*  AU  his  imitatioDs  are  overwrought.  His  knave  is  not  shrewd 
but  malignant,  his  boor  not  confident  but  craven,  his  jester  not 
jooose  but  ridiculous,  his  lover  not  light-hearted  but  obscene.'" 
This  severity  of  rebuke  destroys  itself.  For  he  has  told  us 
before  that  the  style  is  (^uAbiX/xov, — or  adapted  to  the  acted 
Boene ;  and  can  any  quality  be  more  praiseworthy  ?  He  has, 
moreover,  added  that  in  the  structure  of  the  words,  there  is 
flomething  tragic  and  comic:  can  any  mixture  so  well  express 
the  oool,  grave,  point  of  pleasantry  and  wit  ?  He  also  rejoins, 
that  he  knows  not  in  what  this  Author^s  wide-resounded  fame 
oonsists.  But  then  it  taas  wide-resounded !  How  came  this 
to  pass?  Surely  a  writer  like  Plutarch  would  have  given  his 
umnurical  ears  to  have  been  able  to  write  with  the  same  exqui- 
site  purity  as  Aristophanes, — to  whom  our  Porson  ascribes  ^^  the 
mo6t  refined  elegance  of  language,*"  and  whose  works  St.  Chry- 
806tom,  it  is  said,  was  accustomed  to  lay  under  his  pillow. 

The  principal  defect  in  this  great  Dramatist  is  the  meagre- 
neis  of  his  plot.  It  never  seems  necessary,  and  seldom  com- 
plete.  Sometimes  it  is  stiffly  plain,  at  other  times  it  is  tediously 
intricate.  But  if  stiffly  plain  like  a  May-pole,  it  is  always 
8uniiounted  with  a  vemai  garland :  if  it  be  tediously  intricate 
as  a  chain,  a  current  of  electric  sparks  is  constantly  flowing 
tbrough  it ! 

A  certain  imitation,  though  very  amusing,  of  animal  cries 
aod  vulgar  sounds,  by  no  means  enhances  the  versification  and 
intellectual  stamp  of  his  poems.  This  is,  assuredly,  a  very  strong, 
and,  not  infrequently,  a  very  gross  license.  In  America  there 
are  Frog-concerts, — and  he  has  introduced  one  in  the  Ba7^a;^of. 
The  school-boy  will  always  delight  in  the  chorus,  so  self-inter- 
preting,  so  far  more  tuneful  to  his  ear  by  being  so  much  more 
simple  than  most  of  the  p^o^oi,  which  seems  to  defy  thc  use  of 
syntax  and  the  help  of  lexicon, — and  how,  in  aftcr  life,  it  breaks 
upon  U8  from  the  sedgy  lake  of  Acherusia,  wafting  all  our 
former  recoUections  and  associations  with  it !  B^fxfxfxi^,  xoa^, 
«Mt^.^ — In  the  Ofv/^f;  a  similar  mimicry  occurs,  only  it  is  not 
80  perfect,  birds  having  many  inflections  of  voice,  frogs  having 
but  one :  rio  to  to  ro  to  to  to  to  to/.— When  in  his  K/^ijvi},  the 
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chorus  is  engaged  in  drawing  Peace  out  of  the  well,  tbe  Bum- 
mons  to  the  puU  is  not  unlike  the  ^^  Heave  O^  of  our  marinen, 
while  it  forgets  not  the  ''  pull  altogether  :'*' 

n  Ma  M,  if  mm  m, 
ti  9tm  ett  m  9tm  wmt. 

Nor  can  it  be  disputed  that  his  Comedy  often  abandons  its  more 
proper  ground,  degenerating  into  parody,  travestie,  and  £Effce. 

I  must  despair  of  giving  a  just  and  satisfactory  acoount  of 
any  of  his  productions.  He  is  diilicult  to  translate ;  and  his 
quick,  versatile,  facuUies  are  so  sudden  in  their  transitions,  so 
variegated  in  their  hues,  that  none  of  his  dramas  move  well  in  a 
modem  dress.  One,  nevertheless,  it  may  be  expected  that  I 
should  sketch.  I  might  incline  to  one  or  two  others,  but  per- 
haps  *'  the  Frogs^'  is  the  most  entertaining. 

It  must  be  bome  in  mind  that  Euripides  was  the  object  of 
our  Poet^^s  fierce  dislike,  and  the  butt  of  his  keenest  sarcasm. 
This  seems  to  be  a  ruling  passion  in  him.  The  desire  to  abuse 
and  mortify  that  beautiful  and  profound  writer  is  ever  present 
to  his  mind.  The  attachment  of  Socrates  towards  the  tragedian, 
his  constant  attendance  upon  his  performances,  excited  the  envy 
of  Aristophanes :  while  his  known  prejudice  against  all  comedy, 
along  with  his  presumed  interference  in  its  suppression  altogether 
for  three  years,  may  have  embittered  envy  into  rage.  In  this 
play  it  is  too  apparent.  Here  we  shall  be  reminded  of  the 
incomparable  AXxjjr/f,  but  only  to  be  disgusted  at  its  profane 
burlesque.  Another  motive  may  have  prevailed  with  him,  a 
wish  to  loosen  the  hold  which  the  Eleusinian  initiations  had 
upon  the  popular  niind.  As  -^schylus  was  suspected  of  having 
betrayed  them,  and  but  narrowly  escaped,  it  was  not  unnatural 
to  treat  him  as  an  ally,  and  but  too  gratifying  to  his  hatred  to 
extol  that  ally  at  the  cost  of  his  successor  and  competitor. 
iElian,  in  his  Second  Book  of  the  Various  History,  hesitates 
not  to  assert  that  Aristophanes  in  his  lampoons  on  Socrates  was 
subomed  by  his  enemies,  and  deems  it  probable  that  he  received 
their  bribe.     AU  this  is,  however,  unsupported. 
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And  now  for  the  Fable.  Bacchus  is  resolved  to  descend 
to  the  shades  in  search  of  a  Tragic  Poet,  he  being  the  patron  of 
Tragedy.  To  pass  those  awful  confines  was  a  labour  for  Her- 
cules,  and  bow  could  this  feeble  Sybaritic  God  succeed  ?  He 
disguises  himself  with  the  lion-skin  and  club.  Thus  arrayed  he 
enters  with  his  servant  Xanthias  upon  the  scene.  The  servant 
18  over-laden  with  the  luggage  hung  about  him,  but  riding  on 
ao  ass.  It  would  seem  that  many  comedies  began  with  the  com- 
plaints  of  burdened  slaves.  The  jest  had  grown  stale.  This 
▼arlet  is  forbidden  it  by  his  lord.  But  he  feels  the  galling 
incoiiTenience  of  his  load.  Nor  is  he  reconciled  to  it,  though 
reminded  tbat  he  really  carries  nothing,  because  carried  him- 
adf.  They  arrive  at  the  door  of  Hercules,  who  answers  to  their 
knid  knocking.  Bacchus  flatters  himself  that  the  hero,  in  thus 
appearing,  is  afraid.  He  chuckles  over  his  prowess  and  appear- 
ance.  But  Hercules  laughs  out  contemptuously  at  this  effemi- 
nate  counterfdt  of  his  own  trappings.  Demanding  of  him  what 
be  was  in  quest  of,  after  much  idle  vapouring,  Bacchus  feigns 
a  peculiar  delicacy  in  revealing  his  secret.  He  can  only  com- 
pare  his  own  ardent  desire  to  one  which  his  interrogator  has 
known.  Solemnly  appealing  to  him,  he  asks  whether  he  had, 
at  any  time,  a  longing  for  hasty  pudding  ?  Hercules  con- 
fesses  to  the  passion  a  thousand  times  during  his  life.  ^'  Such 
is  my  determination,^  rejoins  he,  "  to  seek  Euripides,  though 
be  was  in  a  region  nether  to  Elysium.""  He  covertly  describes 
him,  by  painting  his  idea  of  a  poet,  one  who  would  talk  of 
"Air,  the  little  house  of  Jove,''  or  *^the  Foot  of  Time,'— well- 
known  quotations  from  his  works.  Hercules  proves  the  better 
critic  of  the  two.  The  rosy-faced  God  then  enquires  the  way, 
apologising  for  taking  the  dress  of  him  who  had  already  con- 
quered  Cerberus.  He  is  informed  of  three  very  expeditious 
foutes,— a  halter,  a  poison-bowl,  or  flinging  himself  from  the 
great  tower  of  the  Athenian  burying  ground.  Having  declined 
tbese  more  summary  methods,  he  is  informed  of  a  lake  which 
he  must  cross,  fathomless  in  its  depth,  and  infested  with  snakes 
and  horrid  beasts  in  its  border.  Beyond  it  lie  the  slough  in 
which  the  wicked  are  engulphed,  and  the  abodes  of  the  blest. 
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Xanthias  has,  in  the  mean  while,  been  frequently  lamenting  that 
no  notice  was  taken  of  him.      Unwilling  to  bear  the  heavy 
wallet  any  longer,   master  and  man  seem  delighted  to  bdiold 
the  funeral  that  is  passing  by.      The  corpse  is  asked  what  is 
his  charge  for  conveying  it  below.     But  as  he  refuses  to  do  it 
for  nine  oboloi,  and  stands  out  for  two  full  drachmae,  the  ser- 
vant  undertakes  it  afresh.     They  have  now  come  to  the  ferry, 
and  Charon  is  seen  in  his  boat.     Bacchus  is  taken  on  board,  but 
Xanthias  being  a  slave,  and  not  having  been  privileged  in  ooo- 
sequence  of  any  share  in  the  naval  action  of  the  Arginusae,  is 
necessitated  to  run  round  to  the  stone  of  Auaenus.     Bacchus, 
trusting  to  his  fare  or  passage,  stands  up  and  looks  about  him, 
but  is  soon  roughly  ordered  by  the  grim  boatswain  to  sit  down 
and  ply  an  oar.     The  signal  for  the  stroke  is  no  sooner  given, 
than  swells  the  chorus  of  incessant  croaks !     Uneasy  and  blis- 
tered,  this  monotonous  sound  greatly  offends  him.    He  damoun 
against  their  unfeeling  repetition :   "  Nothing  dse  but  coax  P 
Landed  on  the  other  side,  after  a  contest  with  these  inhabitants 
and  choristers  of  the  fen  and  reed,  in  which  they  have  come  off 
most  victorious, — his  boastful  valour  is  suddenly  damped  by 
the  report  of  Xanthias,  who  has  met  him  here,  and  wlio  seems 
determined  to  play  a  little  on  his  fears.     Turning  pale  at  the 
thought  of  a  horrible  apparition,   all  the  dastard  betrays  itself 
in  him.     He  will  neither  be  known  as  Hercules  nor  Bacchus. 
When  suddenly  there  is  heard  the  cry  of  lacchus,  lacchus,  O, 
lacchus.      Beautiful  strains  are  now  heard  from  the   Mystae, 
formed  into  chorus  and  semichorus.     They  direct  these  stran- 
gers,    for  so  they  profess  themselves,  to  the  palace  of   Pluto. 
Nothing  can  denote  a  more  forcible  idea  of  scorn  for  the  mytho- 
logy  then  generally  believed,  than  that  Bacchus  should  tremble 
at  the  acclamations  of  his  own  name  and  his  own  worship,  hav- 
ing  just  before  thrown  himself  upon  the  protection  of  his  own 
priest.      In   an   unhappy  nioment,    tlie  danger  being  past,  he 
announces  himself  to  be  Hercules.     ^Eacus  darts  from  the  door 
at  which  he  has  knocked,   and  upbraids  and  menaces,   in  no 
measured  terms,  him  who  had  burst  the  barriers,  and  rifled  the 
treasures,  of  the  Tartarean   world.      Bacchus  now  faints,  and 
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liis  servant  rates  him  for  his  pusillanimity.  An  exchange  of 
liahOiments  is  proposed,  and  Xanthias  consents,  with  much 
gaaconade,  to  become  the  Hercules  of  the  party.  Bacchus  has 
acarcely  taken  up  the  baggage,  when  the  servant  of  Proserpine 
oomes  with  her  queen^s  invitation  to  a  banquet  prepared  for  the 
valiant  demigod  whom  she  had  reason  to  know  of  old.  The 
preCended  impersonator  is  much  alarmed,  and  declines  the  enter- 
tainment.  But  two  or  three  tempting  lures  having  being  put 
ferward,  fae  consents.  But  now,  Bacchus  hearing  these  offers, 
wisbes  to  resume  the  part,  and  set  the  servant  aside.  No  sooner 
bas  he  done  this,  than  two  landladies  rush  in  upon  him,  sup- 
poaing  that  he  was  the  real  Hercules  who  had  eat  their  larders 
cleaii^  and  devoured  them  out  of  house  and  home.  Bacchus 
would  now  exchange  with  Xanthias  again.  Xanthias,  onoe 
more  equipped,  is  seized  by  the  retuming  iGacus,  who  has 
left  the  stage  to  bring  back  with  him  the  means  and  minis- 
ters  of  revenge.  This  threatens  to  be  another  unlucky  tum 
for  tbe  servant,  and  the  master,  with  a  retort,  stands  ready 
to  enjoy  it.  But  Xanthias,  denying  that  he  had  ever  stolen 
any  tfnng,  offers  his  slave,  none  other  thon  the  son  of  Semele, 
to  tbe  most  varied  and  protracted  torture.  Things  have  now 
gone  too  far,  and  Bacchus  declares  his  immortal  nature.  The 
servant  denies  it  not,  but  thinks  that  on  this  account  he  ought 
to  have  the  whipping,  because  a  god  would  never  feel  the 
scourge.  As  the  scpurge  is  borne  equally  well  by  them,  both 
feding  it  but  cloaking  the  smart,  their  altercation  yields  to 
another.  This  is  the  controversy  between  iEschylus  and  Euri- 
pides.  Bacchus  is  appointed  judge.  The  trial  is  to  settle  the 
rightful  claimant  to  the  Tragic  throne.  The  chorus  of  the 
Hysts  take  decidedly  against  i^schylus  by  an  echo  of  his 
turgid,  stilted,  phrase.  So  vehement  is  the  strife  of  tongues, 
that  Bacchus  cannot  keep  order  in  the  court.  They  wrangle  on 
each  otber^s  excellence  and  vice  of  manner.  The  arbitrator  is 
alao  very  foolish,  continually  uttering  flippant  and  partial 
remarks.  Indeed,  he  is  puzzled  between  the  disputants,  and 
aeems  at  last  to  incline  to  side  with  both  by  tum.  iEschylus, 
fTcntually,  to  ridicule  the  narrative  style  of  his  rival,  proposes 
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a  constant  appendix, — ^^  lost  a  little  cup.*^  HoweYer  Euripides 
commences  a  prologue,  it  is  thus  interrupted.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unfair,  for  there  cannot  be  a  sentence  with  a  proper  name 
or  a  personal  pronoun  in  it,  but  may  be  finished  bjr,  '^losta 
little  cup.**^  But  Euripides  makes  instant  and  bitter  reprisals, 
proving  from  the  hymns  of  his  antagonist,  and  not  from  mis- 
chievous  invention,  a  repetition  almost  as  frequent  and  feeble. 
To  it  they  fall  again  quoting,  garbling,  and  jeering  each  other. 
The  former  is  laughed  at  for  his  inflation,— his  sesquipedalia 
verba, — ^phlattothrattophlattothrat :  the  second  for  his  mawkisb- 
ness, — ^his  whine, — ^his  et  et  &  et  et  eiXiaaovaay  a  word  spun  out  to 
denote  his  drawl.  To  complete  the  strange  breadth  of  this 
scene,  Bacchus  directs  them  to  hold  a  pair  of  scales,  then  to 
recite  altemately  their  verses,  when  on  his  crying  Cuckoo,  thejr 
are  to  let  go,  and  he  will  determine  the  respective  weigfats. 
^schylus,  by  the  gravity  of  his  topics,  preponderates.  But 
the  umpire,  wishing  to  keep  friends  with  both,  declines  a  dedsioD, 
— ^when  Pluto  assures  him  that  if  he  will  not  decide,  hfe  cannot 
take  back  either  poet  with  him.  They  then  are  tried  by  their 
opinions  on  the  passing  politics  of  Attica.  Here  the  platitudes 
of  several  sophistical  lines  of  Euripides  are  plied  home  upon 
him.  Notwithstanding  much  that  encourages  his  hope  of  elec- 
tion,  ^schylus  is  prefcrred.  The  Chorus  of  the  MystOB  confirm 
the  choice.  Bacchus  retires  for  a  royal  lunch.  With  a  stately 
purveyorship  the  successful  candidate  appoints  Sophocles  as  his 
locum  tenens  on  the  tragic  throne  below, — with  the  solemn  adju- 
ration  that  his  fallcn  rival,  on  whom  he  heaps  every  epithet  of 
opprobrium,  should  never  occupy  that  supreniacy.  With  torch 
and  song  he  then  returns  to  the  realms  of  day  ! 

Such  is  this  famous  Drania.  The  spite  of  it  is  more  than 
obvious;  it  labours  through  it.  Remembering  that  Euripides 
was  living,  and  was  probably  in  the  theatre  during  the  repre- 
sentation,  no  conception  can  do  justice  to  the  rude  aggression. 
But  there  is  a  brilliancy,  a  delicacy,  a  beauty,  a  profundity  of 
statesmanly  principle  and  observation,  a  racy  drollery,  a  very 
punning  which  does  not  offend, — together  with  many  a  glimpse 
of  power,  power  that  might  have  emulated  realms  of  thought 
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and  diction  more  worthy  of  it,  which,  like  a  later  genius, 
might  have  stood  between  the  severer  and  the  gayer  muse,  and 
daimed  brotherhood  with  both. 

It  is  time  that  we  should  dismiss  our  attention  to  the  Oreek 
Comedy,  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  overlook  Lucian.  Though 
of  a  date  so  low  as  that  of  Aurelius,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  a  Roman 
bj  subjection,  he  writes  freely  and  gracefully  in  the  Attic  style. 
He  does  not  construct  the  regular  drama,  but  contents  himself 
with  dialogues  in  which  sometimes  only  two  personse  appear. 
Tbey  are  left  to  distribute  themselves  into  scenes.  They  are 
often  very  piquant  in  their  wit,  and  not  seldom  instructive  in 
tbeir  moral.  They  include,  among  others,  Confabulations  of 
the  Deities,  and  Conferences  of  the  Dead.  He  would  seem  to 
have  held  lower  notions  of  the  Pagan  superstition  than  Aristo- 
phanes  himself.  It  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  conspectus  of 
his  manner  and  his  light  dramatic  vehicle.  It  is  difficult  to 
sdect  from  such  a  stock  of  roguish  humour  and  repartee,  but 
it  shall  be  tbe  AX/fu^,  ti  AmfitouvJti, — the  Angler,  or  the  Philoso- 
pbers  brought  back  to  life.  Lucian,  under  the  name  of  Parre^ 
nades,  finds  himself  suddenly  attacked  with  all  kinds  of  missiles 
and  blows.  There  is  a  ringleader  who  urges  on  a  maddened  con- 
oourse.  He  appeals  for  pity,  but  his  quotations  from  Homer  and 
Euripides  are  all  parried  by  others,  and  his  destruction  seems 
inevitable.  Enquiring  the  character  of  the  crowd  and  the  reason 
of  theonslaught,  Plato  informs  him  that  they  are  the  philosophers 
whom  he  had  long  scurriiously  reviled,  that  they  have  obtained 
permission,  a  kind  of  day-rule  from  the  lower  world,  to  retum 
and  revenge  themselves  upon  him.  Aristippus,  Chrysippus, 
Pythagoras  have  already  avowed  their  determination  to  pluck 
out  his  eyes,  to  cut  out  his  tongue,  and  to  crucify  him ;  while 
Empedocles  would  plunge  him  into  the  crater  of  JEtna,  and 
Plato  would  rend  him  limb  from  limb.  Socrates  has,  indeed, 
been  the  most  eager  in  the  chase  and  seizure.  Lucian  affirms 
that  instead  of  traducing  them,  they  are  under  the  greatest  obli- 
gatioDS  to  him.  He  even  accuses  himself  of  a  constant  plagia- 
rian  upon  them ;  that  having  borrowed  every  thing  from  them, 
he  must  be  incapable  of  maligning  them ;  that  he  oould  not  thus 
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wroDg  them  to  whom  he  owed  all  his  celebrity.  Plato  replies  in 
wrath  that  this  is  an  aggravation  of  bis  offence.  But  the  captiTe, 
on  his  part,  asks  if  philosophers  can  be  actuated  by  these  pas- 
sions,  and  whether,  even  in  his  Republic,  heads  were  to  be  taken 
off  without  trial,  proof,  and  sentence  ?  He  suggests  that  tbere 
shaU  be  a  Judge  appointed ;  and  to  the  objection  that  he  can 
gloss  his  cause  and  bribe  his  judge,  he  proposes  Philosophy 
for  the  chair.  To  this,  after  a  little  relenting  on  account  of  their 
violent  haste,  they  submit.  But  a  sudden  difficulty  occurs  to 
the  mover  of  the  proposition.  He  knows  not  the  abode  of 
Philosophy,  and  though  he  has  long  been  in  quest  of  her,  he  has 
never  found  her  yet !  He  describes,  witb  most  felicitous  satire, 
the  flirt  that  passes  in  her  name,  affected,  covetous,  parasitical. 
They  admit  that  few  know  her  dwelling,  but  that  they  are  now 
in  the  Ceramicus,  and  that  soon  she  will  walk  from  the  Academy 
to  the  Porch.  She  at  last  approaches,  *^  placid  and  serene  in  her 
silent  meditations.*^  She  instantly  recognises  and  hails  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  other  leaders  of  the  leamed  sects.  Perceiving 
them  out  of  temper,  she  demands  what  has  brougbt  them  up 
from  the  dead,  what  has  crossed  them,  and  who  is  the  prisoner 
they  have  in  charge  ?  She  severely  rebukes  them  for  their  little- 
ness,  on  hearing  their  allegation :  and  reminds  them  how,  when 
Comedy  had  made  merry  with  her,  she  held  her  not  less  her 
friend,  nor  ever  thought  of  reproving  her  for  it.  About  to 
dismiss  her  attendants,  in  her  way  to  the  Acropolis  to  adjudicate 
this  trial,  Lucian  feels  curious  to  know  them.  He  leams  that 
the  first  is  Virtue, — that  standing  next  to  her  is  Justice, — that 
she  who  walks  before  is  Science, — and  the  colourless  and  almost 
imperceptible  form  is  Truth.  The  poor  defendant  wishes  to 
take  Truth  with  him,  which,  after  a  little  demur,  she  grants 
on  condition  that  Liberty  and  Parresia  (the  confidence  of  speak- 
ing)  may  accompany  her.  To  these  are  added,  Conviction  and 
Demonstration.  All  the  lady-train  moves  on,  until  they  reach 
the  temple  of  Minerva.  While  on  their  progress,  in  reply  to 
Philosophy,  Lucian  tells  his  profession ;  a  hater  of  all  pretence, 
a  lover  of  truth,  beauty,  and  whatsover  things  are  lovely.  He 
states  that  those  who  deserve  to  be   hated  are  as  fifty   thou- 
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sand  to  one  who  deserves  to  be  loved.  ^'  A  most  invidious 
profession  !^  cries  Philosophy.  The  Court  being  now  open,  one 
of  the  dead-alive  must  read  the  indictment.  Chrysippus  nomi- 
nates  Plato,  who  will  substitute  Diogenes.  The  Cynic  imme- 
diately  blusters  and  threatens  with  his  staff  in  hand,  which 
Philoaophy  oondemns,  sajring  that  the  cause  must  be  determined 
by  ratiofial  argument,  and  not  by  the  cudgel.  The  prosecutor 
resumes.  He  accuses  Lucian  of  undermining  the  reputation 
of  the  most  established  philosophers  by  holding  them  up  to 
popular  ridicule:  that  Aristophanes  was  more  excusable  than  he, 
because  he  exposed  but  one  philosopher,  and  him  only  during 
the  Dionysia :  that  only  very  lately  he  had,  by  public  auction, 
dispoaed  of  them  at  contemptible  prices.  The  public  accuser  or 
procurator  is  loudly  applauded  by  his  fellows  :  which  brings 
dowD  the  censure  of  the  Bench.  Lucian,  already  so  confident  in 
his  cause  that  he  has  given  leave  to  the  resuscitated  philosophers 
to  become  his  assessors,  now  opens  his  defence.  It  is  that  of 
a  practiced  rhetorician.  He  shows  how  unlike  were  the  modem 
pretenders  their  noble  founders;  what  disgrace  they  brought 
upoD  them  ;  that,  like  feeble  actors  attempting  first-rate  parts, 
they  merited  the  lash  by  their  failure;  that  they  studied  ttitir 
masters  only  to  evade  their  rule  of  life ;  that  any  comparison 
between  leaders  and  followers  was  as  the  proverb,  Hercules  and  an 
ape  ! — He  is  commanded  to  stand  aside.  Philosophy  and  Truth 
oonsult  together,  and  agree  that  he  has  carried  his  cause  trium- 
phantly, — both  having  felt  the  truth  and  power  of  his  appeals  to 
such  a  degree,  that  one  could  have  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  the 
other  was  covered  with  blushes.  Diogenes  retracts  the  indict- 
ment,  and  all  the  ghostly  philosophers  acquit  the  defendant, 
and  call  him  their  benefactor.  Virtue  now  suggests  that  the 
pneudo-philosophers  should  be  called  in,  and  that  Ludan  should 
arraign  them.  He  consents  and  directs  Syllogism  to  summon 
them.  From  the  overhanging  brow  of  the  rock,  the  proclama- 
tioD  is  made  to  all  the  philosophers  in  the  city  which  lay  below, 
to  come  and  take  their  trial  before  Truth,  Philosophy,  and 
Judgment.  But  this  does  not  bring  them.  They  are  then 
summoned  for  a  dole  of  two  minse  and  a  cake  of  Indian  com  : 
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are  told  not  to  trouble  themselves  to  bring  Wisdom,  Justice,  or 
Temperance :  but  that  five  syllogisms  apiece  are  indispensable ! 
The  avenues  of  the  Parthenon  are  immediately  choked  witb 
claimants  !  Some  plant  ladders  to  climb  up  the  nearest  way ! 
What  elbowing  for  precedence !  What  a  riotous  crowd  !  Pla- 
tonists,  Pythagoreans,  Stoics,  Peripatetics,  Epicureans,  Acade^ 
mics,  all  wrangle  for  the  portion  first !  Philoaophy  interposes 
*' Here  I  am,^^  she  exclaims,  "with  my  Friends,  Virtue  and 
Truth,  to  try  you,  and  see  who  are  true  philosophers.  Those 
whose  lives  are  found  consistent  with  our  precepts  shall  receive 
our  sanction  and  be  happy.  But  the  impostors  shall  be  chas- 
tised.^  It  is  quite  enough.  They  scud.  They  throw  them- 
selves  down  the  very  precipices.  The  space  is  in  a  moment 
cleared.  One  cynic  has  lost  his  bag.  It  is  examined.  Instead 
of  horsebeans,  or  a  book,  or  fragments  of  black  bread,  it  ocmq- 
tains  gold,  ointment,  a  dining  knife,  a  looking-glass,  and  a  set 
of  dice.  Lucian  is  now  installed  the  principal  officer  of  Truth 
and  Philosophy,  with  their  high  mandates  to  crown  the  real 
philosopher,  but  to  lay  hold  of  the  counterfeit,  to  strip  ofF  his 
cloak,  to  shave  his  beard  with  sheep  shears,  and  to  bum  into 
his  forehead  the  stamp  of  a  fox  or  a  baboon.  He,  to  make  a 
beginning,  borrows  of  the  priestess  of  the  temple  a  hook  and 
fishing  rod.  Having  baited  it  with  a  fig  and  some  gold,  he  lets 
down  the  line  into  the  city,  and  angles  for  "  philosophers  falsely 
so  caHed.*"  One  soon  bites,  is  drawn  up,  and,  playing  upon  his 
name,  is  called  a  dog-fish :  i.  e.  a  cynic.  Diogenes  is  asked  whether 
he  owns  him  ?  or  is  interested  in  him  ?  And  when  answered, 
**  not  in  the  least,*"  Lucian  waggishly  observes,  "  It  is  the  same 
I  lately  valued  at  twopence,'*' — the  very  price  at  which  he  had 
knocked  down  the  man  of  the  tub  himself.  Again  the  line  is 
thrown, — a  crXaru?  or  fiat-fish  is  caught.  This  of  course  is  a 
Platonist.  Then  a  follower  of  Aristotle,  and  afterwards  one  of 
Chrysippus,  is  caught ;  but  their  masters,  from  whom  they  are 
called,  utterly  disclaim  them.  Philosaphy  then  thinks  that 
they  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  superfluous,  and  not  worth  the 
tackle,  to  try  for  more.  They  having  been  cast  away,  and 
dashed  to  atoms  against  the  rock,  it  but  remains  to  dismiss  the 
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visitQrB  from  their  holyday-retum  to  earth,  and  bid  them  reach 
liome  in  good  time  beneath. 

Ludan  is  a  charming  writer,  sparkling  with  wit,  opulent 
in  tentiment,  redolent  of  mirth:  but  his  faults  are  many,-— 
his  indiscretions  of  taste  not  a  few.  His  contempt  of  his 
country^s  gods  need  not  surprise  us,  but  his  irreligion  marks 
itaelf  in  equal  scom  at  Christianity.  How  far  his  dramas  were 
acted,  we  know  not :  some  only,  and  these  very  rare,  could 
admit  of  representation. 

The  Roman  proscenium  is  indebted  for  all  its  comic  truth 
and  life  to  the  Grecian  model.  Did  space  allow,  the  imitation 
might  be  easily  traced.  It  was  the  middle  and  new  Comedy 
which  it  principally  copied.  So  strong  is  this  passion  that  the 
ioene  is  always  laid  in  the  parent  states  of  Oreece  or  in  their 
dependencies.  I  know  not  a  Latin  comedy  which  can  be  called 
Roman.  Many  are  professed  counterparts,  almost  transcrip- 
tions:  none  are  national.  The  character  of  that  people,  the 
scenery  of  that  country,  peculiar  custom  and  institution,  their 
worthies  and  their  fools,  are  never  introduced.  Even  in  the 
foreign  costume  we  cannot  descry  the  man  nearer  home,  and  the 
opportunity  does  not  seem  availed  of  to  employ  the  stranger  in 
the  task  of  reflecting  and  deriding  native  vice.  But  it  may  be 
that  this  satiric  thrust  at  their  neighbours  was  forbidden  to  the 
Roman  dramatist,  and  that  his  temptation  was  constantly  curbed 
by  the  presence  of  the  iSdiles  in  their  curule  chairs.  Plautus 
was  a  favourite  author  with  his  countrymen,  and  still  continues 
in  high  esteem  with  all  sound  scholars.  His  writings  remain 
like  a  noble  sculpture,  not  so  original  as  beautiful, — with  a  little 
affectation  of  the  antique, — its  drapery  somewhat  quaint,  but 
natural,  marked,  characterised ;  its  muscle  rather  developed 
than  the  nerve  and  dimple, — ^yet  cold  and  hard.  But  still  the 
drama  of  which  I  proceed  to  give  an  abstract,  will  not  bear  out 
all  this  animadversion.  However,  it  is  unlike  any  other,  and 
vibrates  with  the  most  perfect  pathos.  It  is  called  Rudens. 
Scepamio,  the  servant  of  Dsemones,  rushes  upon  the  stage,  hor- 
ror-struck  with  the  tempest  which  had  raged  during  the  night. 
Dsmones  has  long  lost  a  daughter,  stolen  from  his  home  when 
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he  i^esided  at  Atbens,  and  carried  off  to  Cyrene.  Here,  too^ 
after  many  years,  he  comes  to  dwell.  Pleusidippus  falls  in  love 
with  her,  and  resolves  to  redeem  her  from  her  base  abductor. 
But  the  wretch  hoping  a  larger  price  for  his  captive-slave,  hurries 
her  on  ship-board  for  Sicily.  The  furious  tempest  is  the  retri- 
butive  minister  to  drive  the  vessel  back.  Pleusidippus  appears, 
breathing  vengeance  on  the  betrayer  who  has  narrowly  escaped 
him  with  his  victim.  Passing  an  encounter  of  tongues  between 
himself  and  the  slave  already  on  the  stage,  which  the  master^s 
presence  and  authority  cannot  check,  their  attention  is  suddenly 
arriested  by  a  wreck.  The  sailors  are  buffeting  with  the  waves ! 
Soon  two  women  are  descried,  often  almost  overwhelmed,  in  a 
little  skiff.  As  Scepamio  recounts  the  struggle, — ^how  the  boat 
tosses  in  the  surge, — the  mind,  the  imagination,  sufFers  an  agony 
of  interest.     I  can  remember  no  where  so  real  a  description. 

^^  Ut  afflictantur  miserae  !  euge,  euge,  perbene, 
Ab  saxo  avortit  fluctus  ad  Uttus  scapham  ; 
Neque  gubernator  unquam  potuit ! 
Non  vidisse  undas  me  majores  censeo  ; 
Salvse  8unt,  si  illos  fluctus  devitaverint ! 
Nunc,  nunc,  periculum  *8t !  ejedt  alteram, 
At  in  vado  *st :  jam  facile  enabit :  eugepae  ! 
Viden\  alteram  illam  ut  fluctus  ejecit  foras  ? 
Surrexit :  horsum  se  capesset :  salva  res  ! 
Dcsiluit  haec  autem  altera  in  terram  e  scapha. 
Ut  prs  timore  in  genua  in  undas  concidit ! 
Salva  *st,  evasit  ex  aqua  ;  jam  in  littore  est  !*^ 

Palaestra,  one  of  these  women  snatched  from  the  waves, 
now  enters  with  her  deranged  and  drenched  attire,  a  very  imper- 
sonation  of  sorrow.  After  bewailing  her  fate,  the  supposed  loss 
of  her  companion,  the  frightful  lonebness  of  the  coast,  she 
complains  that  pain,  mental  wandering,  and  terror,  weigh  her 
down,  "Algor,  error,  pavor,  raembra  omnia  tenent."*'  She  sinks, 
exclaiming, — 

^^  Haec  parentes  baud  mei  scitis  miseri, 
Me  nunc  miseram  ita  essc,  uti  sum  :  libera  ego 
Prognata  fui  maxume  ;  nequicquam  fui  ! 
Nunc  qui  minus  servis,  quam  si  forem  scrva  nata  ? 
Neque  quicquam  unquam  iis  profui,  qui  me  sibi  eduxerunt  !** 

•  Act  i.  Scene  2. 
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Hiat  last  r^ret,  breathing  the  fulness  of  filial  piety,  makes  us 
entertain  a  most  lively  coneem  for  this  hapless  maid.  Her 
companioD,  Ampelisca,  is  heard  lamenting  her  hard  fortune,  they 
apfxrooch  each  other,  and  embrace.  But  whither  shall  they  flee  ? 
Wistfully  they  look  on  every  side,  and  lo !  a  temple.  Ignorant 
of  the  Tutelary,  they  hail  the  refuge,  and  invoke  the  protection 
of  the  shrine.  The  priestess  of  Venus  appears,  her  soul  is 
mdted  at  their  distresses,  and  she  gives  them  the  asylum  of  the 
fime.  Trachalio,  the  servant  of  Pleusidippus,  leams  just  at 
thia  time,  from  the  report  of  some  fishermen  and  of  his  old 
acquaintance,  Ampelisca,  what  a  trick  has  been  put  upon  his 
master  by  this  woman-stealer,  Labrax.  He  also  gathers  that 
Paliestra^s  trouble  is  heightened  by  the  loss  of  a  casket  which 
eontained  the  proof  of  her  descent  and  parentage.  Ampelisca, 
who  has  a  good  share  of  the  chamber-maid  pertness  about  her, 
haa  just  stepped  over  the  way  with  a  sacred  um  to  beg  water  for 
the  temple  at  the  house  of  Daemones;  and  goesiping  unduly  with 
Sceparaio,  espies  Labrax  and  his  companion  Charmides,  when 
sbe  flees,  with  enrand  incomplete,  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  altar. 
Labrax  and  Charmides,  just  extricated  from  the  billows,  speak 
to  each  other  with  the  recriminations  in  which  such  miscre- 
ants  usually  indulge.  The  chief  one,  in  the  littleness  of  his 
angry,  disappointed,  feeling,  sobs  aloud.  When  hearing  from 
Sceparoio,  who  has  carried  back  the  water-ura  to  the  temple, 
that  the  two  females,  terror-stricken,  are  embracing  the  statue  of 
the  goddess,  he  breaks  into  the  penetralia  that  he  may  recover 
his  prey.  At  that  moment  Dsemones,  dwelling  on  his  last 
nighfs  dream,  is  suddenly  accosted  by  Trachalio,  who,  with  a 
most  bevdldered  manner,  and  in  most  broken  sentences,  raises 
tbe  alarm  that  the  temple  has  been  profaned,  and  its  guardian- 
ship  been  violated.  He  arouses  all  his  household,  directly,  to 
avenge  the  wrong.  The  kidnapper  is  dragged  forth.  The  poor 
women  are  seen  flying  from  the  teniplc,  and  are  urged  to  lay 
hold  of  an  altar  which  is  outside  the  porch.  The  scene  becomes 
now  ludicrous  as  well  as  painful.  Perfectly  rabid,  the  caitifi* 
foams  and  threatens.  Two  servants  stand  close  to  the  altar 
with  clubs  to  soundly  chastise  him,  should  he  move.  He 
s 
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quickly  perceives  that  it  is  foUy  to  resist.  There  he  is  fastened 
by  his  fears.  Pleusidippus,  led  hither  by  Trachalio,  seizeB  him 
and  tears  him  away  to  prison.  His  pusillanimity,  his  cnvea 
mien  and  temper,  betray  themselves,  while  the  scofis  which  he 
receives  from  Charmides  in  answer  to  his  appeals  to  him,  give  a 
strange  terribleness  to  the  scene,  which  doses  amidst  their 
reciprocal  curses.  The  females  now  obtain  shelter  in  their  pnv 
tector^s  house.  He  comes  forward  and  expresses  his  wonder  that 
his  servant  Oripus  should  have  thought  of  going  to  fish  in  such  a 
state  of  the  sea.  But  the  fisherman  has  netted  something  better 
than  fins.  A  large  cloak-bag  is  his  reward.  This  character  is 
capitally  conceived.  He  reckons  on  his  gains.  They  shall  be 
kept  secret.  By  little  and  little  he  will  buy  out  his  manumission. 
He  will  then  purchase  slaves.  He  will  possess  a  navy.  He  will 
build  a  city  to  be  called  Oripus,  and  constitute  a  great  mo- 
narchy.  Unfortunately  Trachalio  surprises  him  in  his  soliloquy. 
The  conversation  is  very  amusing.  The  interruption,  the 
assumed  quiet  of  this  child  of  luck,  his  tenacity  of  the  prize, 
his  prevarication,  his  acceptance  of  terms  when  his  own  master, 
as  though  a  stranger,  is  selected  arbitrator  in  deciding  the 
right  to  the  booty,  are  sketched  with  a  consummate  skill. 
Daemones,  experiencing  a  little  domestic  jealousy  on  account  of 
giving  harbour  to  these  fiigitives,  reconducts  them  to  the  altar. 
Gripus,  fuU  of  his  scheme,  stops  him.  And  then  foUows  as 
entertaining  a  coUoquy  as  was  ever  penned.  No  one  can  get  in 
a  sentence  for  the  garrulous  fisherman.  After  an  incessant 
stream  he  begs  to  know,  if  it  will  ever  be  his  tum  to  speak  ? 
The  fair  proposal  is  made,  that  Palsestra  shall  be  called  to 
identify  the  casket,  and  to  describe  the  articles  contained  in  it. 
She  identifies  it.  Gripus  asserts  that  she  owned  it  before  she 
could  plainly  see  it.  He  objects  also  to  her  giving  an  inventory, 
because  she  may  be  a  witch  versed  in  divination.  She  states 
what  are  its  contents, — so  many  childish  toys.  Much  to  the 
doubt  and  dismay  of  the  poor  finder,  she  gives  an  account  of 
them.  The  names  of  her  father  and  of  her  mother,  from  whom 
she  was  stolen  at  three  years  of  age,  are  engraven  on  them. 
Those  names  are  demanded  by  Dsemones.   It  is  Daemones !    It  is 
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that  of  his  wife  Dsedalis  !  She  is  locked  in  her  long-lost  father^s 
amis!  Oripus  keeps  up  a  running  comment,  with  many  a 
rueliil  malison  upon  himself  and  others.  Nothing  can  be  more 
laugfaable  than  the  tums  he  gives  to  every  remark  and  incident. 
The  bag  and  chest  taken  from  him,  he  thinks  that  nothing  better 
is  left  for  him  than  to  go  home  and  hang  himself  privately,— but 
on  reconsideration,  he  adds,  for  a  little  while,  until  I  get  over 
this  vexation.  Here  all  should  have  been  concluded  with  the 
juat  additions  that  Gripus  be  free  and  Labrax  punished :  Pleu- 
sidippus  be  married^  and  perhaps  Ampelisca  pair  off  with  the 
treed  Trachalio.  But  the  action  loiters  for  the  purpose  of  verbal 
CQiiceits  put  into  Trachalio^s  mouth,  who  at  once  becomes  a 
drawler  of  one  word  or  one  sentence,  unlike  any  thing  he  has 
bitherto  proved  himself  to  be.  The  fortunate  lover  is  just 
aeen  in  his  way  to  the  home  of  Palsestra.  But  though  all  the 
intereat  is  exhausted,  and  all  the  materials  should  now  have 
been  worked  up,— the  Fifth  Act  Bule,  of  which  the  Ghreeks 
knew  nothing,  had  come  into  vogue : — 

^*  Neve  minor,  net  sit  quinto  productior  actu 
Pabalm,  qu»  poad  vult,  et  spectata  reponi.*** 

The  execrable  Labrax,  on  whom  the  thunderblast  should  have 
struck,  appears  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  Act,  deploring 
that  the  verdict  has  gone  against  him,  but  comforting  himself 
that  still  the  other  woman  was  his  property.  Retiring  a  little, 
Gripus  advances  still  weeping  for  his  bag,  and  threatening 
another  suicide.  The  leno  overhears,  and  matters  are  quickly 
explained.  Gripus  promises  to  produce  it  on  the  pledge, 
sanctified  into  an  oath,  that  he  shall  obtain  for  it  a  talent. 
The  higgling  of  the  parties  is  jocose  enough.  Dsemones  gene- 
roualy  gives  up  the  treasure.  Labrax  a£Pects  an  equal  gene- 
rosity  in  resigning  his  daughter,  whom  the  law  had  set  free. 
He  then  makes  light  of  his  oath  to  Oripus  and  refuses  the 
talent.  But  Dsemones  now  protects  his  slave.  What  was 
dae  to  a  slave  was  a  debt  to  his  master.  He  lurges  it  as  his 
demand.     But  Oripus  wants  to  receive  it  himself.     The  whole 

*  AraPoet:  189. 
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concludes  with  the  remission  of  half  the  talent  for  the  free- 
dom  of  Ampelisca,  and  by  Dsemones  pocketing  the  other  tat 
the  liberation  of  his  slave.  Labrax  fares  better  than  Ghnpus, 
and,  wonderful  to  relate,  Dsemones,  the  aggrieved  father,  the 
irritated  proprietor,  invites  the  purloiner  of  his  child,  and  tke 
slave  whose  head  he  has  been  threatening  to  break  for  the  last 
half  hour,  to  take  supper  with  him  ! 

I  had  intended  to  divaricate  a  play  or  two  of  Terence: 
but  our  limits  forbid.  His  style  and  dialogue  are  more  buoy- 
ant  and  sprightly  than  those  of  Plautus:  and  he  is  a  more 
general  favourite.  He  is  preferred  for  his  higher  and  nobler 
sentiments.  Others  may  think  differently,  however,  concemiog 
this  particular  plea.  The  language  of  Chremes  in  the  Heau- 
tontimorumenos  is  admired  and  repeated  far  and  wide :  ^^  Homo 
sum :  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.^  But  scarcely  inferiOT 
is  the  passage  in  the  Trinummus  of  Plautus,  where  Philto 
says  to  Lesbonicus*  who  thinks  he  is  deriding  his  title : 

'^  Homo  ego  sum :  homo  tu  es :  ita  me  amabet  Jupiter  ! 
Neque  te  derisum  veni,  neque  dignum  puto.*^ 

The  slave,  too,  in  Plautus,  excites  more  pity  than  those  of 
Terence.  The  Davus\and  Syrus^  and  Getas\  do  not  awaken  so 
acute  a  commiseration.  Who  does  not  sympathise  with  Syra 
in  the  Mercator  ? 

"  Dorippa  :  Quid  oneris  ?     St/ra  :  Annos  octoginta  et  quatuor  : 
Et  eodem  accedit  servitus  !" 

Strobilus,  also,  in  the  Aulularia,  speaks  to  every  heart : — 

"  Omnes  Natura  parit  liberos, 
Kt  omnes  libertati  natura  student. 
Omni  malo,  omni  exitio,  pejor  servitus. 
Et  quem  Jupiter  odit,  servum  hunc  primum  facit." 

It  is  an  extraordinary  transition  which  we  must  now  make 
to  a  distant  country  and  people,  and  to  an  unrivalled  genius 
trained  up  among  them.  When  Aristophanes  convulsed  Athens 
with  laughter,  when  the  New  Comedy  of  Attica  walked  the 
stage  with  a  more  graceful  step, — when  Plautus  and  Terence 

"  Trin  :  Act  ii.  Scene  4. 
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transplanted  and  acclimated  this  second  species  into  Rome,  and 
deli^ted  patrician  and  vulgar  eyes  and  ears, — Who  were  the 
oocupants  of  this  land,  the  inhabitants  of  tkis  country  ?  Who- 
ever  may  have  been  our  ancestors,  their  history  is  lost  among 
thofle  mighty  and  mysterious  emigrations  which  broke  from  time 
to  time,  out  of  the  north  and  east,  and  spread  over  this  portion 
of  tbe  world.  Our  nation,  composed  of  the  most  opposite  mix- 
tures,  was  not  consoUdated  then,  nor  had  developed  its  character. 
Our  language,  which  now  contains  such  stores  of  knowledge  and 
literature,  and  which  is  now  the  chosen  voice  of  freedom  and 
religion,  had  not  then  a  structure  or  existence.  That  banner, 
wbo0e  gorgeous  fold  now  flaps  in  every  wind,  had  not  yet 
waved  protection  over  the  injured  and  the  oppressed.  Those 
white  cliffs  which  still  gird  us  round  were  not»  as  now,  the 
bulwarks  of  philosophy  and  art.  How  wonderful  is  the  revo* 
lution !  In  a  new  speech,  and  in  this  remote  isle,  we  can  criti- 
cise  the  dialects  which  once  warbled  like  music  and  fell  like 
dew,— dialects  which  presaged  a  glorious  power  and  expansion, 
— dialects  which  promised  to  be  more  lasting  than  the  works  and 
inventions  which  they  expressed,— dialects  which  their  speakers 
dreamed  must  become  universal  and  immortal, — and  while  they 
have  ceased,  though  leaving  golden  wrecks,  new  combinations 
of  sound  and  types  of  mind  have  succeeded  them,  and  we  can 
utter,  in  this  far  age,  a  language  whosc  accents  were  then  untuned, 
and  can  crown  a  poet  of  this  tongue,  whose  fame  swells  high- 
soaringly  above  the  utmost  pitch  of  all  dramatic  yore ! 

The  ideal  machines  employed  by  Shakspeare  we  hold  to  be 
of  the  most  perfect  description.  They  are  supematural  without 
being  unnatural.  In  the  former  Essay  we  considered  his  appa- 
ritions  from  the  dead.  The  ghost  of  Darius  in  the  Persians  of 
wSschylus, — and  the  ghost  of  Polydorus  in  the  Hecuba  of  Euri- 
pides, — were  compared  with  the  Phantonl  of  the  Royal  Dane. 
We  alflo  dwelt  upon  the  beldame  sorceries  of  M acbeth,  and  felt 
that  nothing  could  be  assimilated  to  those  wild  appalling  incan- 
tations.  But  there  is  a  merry  spell  which  our  enchanter  can 
invoke.  Sprite  and  fairy  revel  in  the  circle  of  his  wand.  Clouds 
of  dves  oome  sporting  to  his  bidding.     Ariel,  that  creature  of 
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the  air,  so  light,  so  free,  so  tricksy,  so  quaint,  so  dainty,- 
will  sharing  the  honey  of  the  flower  with  the  bee,  ooucMoig  in 
the  cowslip^s  bell,  and  canopied  by  the  ^*  blossom  which  hangs 
on  the  bough,'^ — then  *'  treading  the  ooze  of  the  salt  deep," 
<<  running  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north,^  and  ^^  doing  busi- 
ness  in  the  veins  of  the  earth,^ — ^yet  sighing,  amidst  all  his 
range,  for  a  more  unconfined  liberty,  the  freedcmi  of  the  elemoits! 
Mab  was  only  a  charioteer  for  description, — but  though  not 
represented  in  action,  too  tiny  for  even  the  microscope  of  Shaks- 
peare,-how  she  flies  before  us  with  her  fairy  car  and  team  ! 
riotous  in  humour  and  wanton  in  prank  !  impalpable  as  a  sun- 
mote,  rapid  as  an  insect^s  gauzy  wing!  Then  the  frolic  of  Robin 
Goodfellow,  the  mischief-loving  Puck,  "  the  merry  wanderer  of 
the  night,  who  jests  to  Oberon.*"  All  may  sleep,  but  he  never 
sleeps!  All  may  weary,  but  he  never  wearies!  All  may  grieve, 
but  he  never  grieves  !  He  has  a  quip  for  every  ear,  a  gambol 
for  every  eye !  He  can  girdle  the  earth,  or  distil  the  flower  I 
He  flies  at  all,— distorts  the  optics  of  Titania,  and  sticks  od 
Bottom  the  ass^  head !  Now  all  this  is  most  foolish  in  itself. 
But  the  bard  found  it  the  popular  superstition.  He  was  required 
to  tum  it  into  poetry.  It  became  necessary  to  the  romantic  and 
ideal.  How  much  happier  was  he,  and  how  much  more  wise, 
to  possess  and  use  the  machinery  these  iraaginary  beings  gave 
him, — which  he  could  do  without  one  intrusion  of  a  profane 
or  jarring  thought, — than  the  ancient  writers  who  had  nothing 
between  Olympus  and  the  world,  and  brought  their  very  deities 
to  break  jokes  for  them  on  the  scene !  Besides  what  we  have 
seen  in  the  Frogs,  Aristophanes  brings  forward  Plutus  as  a 
principal  actor  in  another  play,  which  bears  indeed  his  name. 
Minerva  takes  part  in  the  Rhesus  of  Euripides,  and  Neptune 
in  his  Troades.  In  the  Amphitruon  of  Plautus,  Mercury, 
declaring  himself  to  be  a  god  in  the  prologue,  takes  his  regular 
dialogue  in  the  piece ;  and  actually  Jupiter,  after  a  place  in 
the  scene,  appears  in  the  last  aet  in  character  and  winds  up  the 
plot.  It  sufficed  for  our  poet  to  select  his  invisible  agents  from 
the  mushroom-table,  and  the  ringlet-tuft  :  and  though  in  the 
Tempest  he   introduces  the  Pagan  deities,  it  is  in  a  masque. 
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and  again  in  Cymbeline,  but  it  is  in  a  dream.     It  must  be 
Temembered  that  to  him  they  were  ^'  no  Gods.'" 

Caliban  belongs  rather  to  the  province  of  tragedy  than 
oomedy.  We  laugh,  but  we  are  angry  that  we  can.  Horror 
more  frequently  shakes  us.  The  conception  is  so  strange,  so 
wild,  8o  incredibley  that  it  is  not  only  ^^  on  the  verge,'"  but  far 
beyond  it,  ^'of  all  we  hate.'*^  He  is  found  the  sole  inhabitant 
of  the  isle,  and  but  adds  to  its  grim  solitude.  His  unoouth 
cries  ring  among  its  rocks,  his  mi^shapen  feet  imprint  their  trace 
upoQ  its  sands,  he  haunts  its  caves.  Deformed  in  figure  and 
feature,  he  is  an  abortion  of  humanity,  borrowing  a  disguise 
from  the  sea.  His  arms  are  fins,  his  pores  are  scales,  his  nails 
are  claws,  his  feet  are  webs.  His  mother  was  Sycorax,  the 
witch  of  Africa,  and  he  is  the  fruit  of  her  foul  commerce  with 
aome  fiend  of  hell.  He  rises  like  a  gnome  before  us,  vile, 
unnatural,  disgusting.  He  is  the  grotesque  of  evil.  Such  a 
creature  should  have  dwelt  alone,  like  a  monster  in  its  den,  or  a 
reptile  in  its  rock.  Prospero  finds  him  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  lowest  brute.  He  could  articulate  no  speech.  He 
"  would  gabble.*"  He  must  be  *'  stroked.'"  Yet  he  could 
remember  some  of  the  spells  of  his  banished  parent.  There 
were  capacities,  also,  for  a  mental  development.  He  could 
**  leam.'*'  He  acquired  "  how  to  name  the  bigger  light  and  how 
the  less.'*^  An  intellect,  harsh  and  strong,  is  evolved  in  him. 
Music  yields  him  pleasure  more  refined  than  we  might  have 
expected. 

**  Sounds,  and  sweet  ain,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  my  ears ;  and  sometimes  voices, 
That,  if  I  then  had  waked  after  long  sleep, 
Will  make  me  sleep  again  :  and  then,  in  dreaming, 
The  douds,  methought,  would  open,  and  show  riches 
Ready  to  drop  upon  me;  that,  when  I  waked, 
I  cried  to  dream  again.** 


He  18  keenly  sensible  to  every  jest  raised  against  his  person  and 
importance.     He  is  stung  by  any  ridicule  thrown  upon  him  : 

"Lo,  how  he  mocks  mc  !     Wilt  thou  let  him  ?" 
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He  possesses  a  sort  of  poetry  of  imagination : 

*•*'  Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not  hear  a  footfalL'' 

He  dreads  any  lower  depression  of  his  manhood : 

^^  And  all  be  turned  to  bamacles,  or  to  apes 
With  foreheads  villainous  low.** 

His  intellect  is  of  the  demon,  but  it  only  stimulates  the  vices  of 
the  brute  in  which  it  is  circumscribed.  The  kindness  of  Pros- 
pero  is  all  in  vain.  He  had  ^^  used  him  with  human  care,  and 
lodged  him  in  his  own  cell.^  ^^  Kindness  could  not  move  him.'' 
Whatever  the  subsequent  severity  with  which  he  is  treated,  we 
cannot  pity  him  who  seeks  the  violation  of  his  master''^  child, 
and  plots  the  destruction  of  his  master'*^  life.  His  cruelty  and 
revenge  grow  most  inventive  in  their  means,  as  they  are  most 
savage  in  their  dispositions.  He  gloats  over  the  supposed  mur- 
der  and  rape  with  every  horrible  instigation.  His  mouth  is  full 
of  curses.  "  Any  print  of  good  he  cannot  take.""  Evil  appro- 
priates  and  possesses  his  hideous  form.  His  origin,  ^^his  vile 
race,"  is  rank  within  him,  and  constanUy  appears.  He  is  inca- 
pable  of  good  and  hopeless  of  reform.  He  supports  the  judg- 
ment  pronounced  upon  hini : 

"  A  devil,  a  born  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nature  can  nevcr  stick;  on  whom  my  paint^, 
Humanely  taking,  all,  all  lost,  quitc  lost ; 
And  as,  with  age,  his  body  uglier  grows, 
So  his  mind  cankers.** 

He  is  provoked  by  his  presumed  wrongs  into  no  independence. 
Sensual  as  malignant,  the  bottle  of  Stephano  purchases  his 
service.  He  looks  up  to  him  as  his  god.  The  qucstion  then  is, 
what  is  the  nioral  of  this  conception  ?  It  is  doubtless  to  show 
in  "  this  thing  of  darkness/''  the  conquest  and  overpowering  of 
a  struggling  intellect  by  licentious  and  truculent  passions, — that 
in  this  effect  the  awakening  mind  of  the  demon  lapses  into  the 
gross  carnality  of  the  beast.  Any  additional  vice  lends  but 
a  new  deformity,  and  drunkenness  was  but  wanted  to  expose 
him  beyond  his  cunning.  Hc  is  ''  a  very  weak  monster,*"  "  a 
most  credulous  monster,*'''  "an  abominable  monster."     We  can 
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scarcely  expect  a  realization  of  his  sober  vow  and  disabused 
ignorance: 

^  I  will  be  wise  hereafter, 
And  seek  for  grace.** 

He  is  left,  we  may  suppose, — ^though  the  poet  tells  us  not  his 
future  fate,— upon  the  island  of  his  birth, — and  if  he  resume 
his  first  education,  and  '^  seek  this  grace,"*^  the  magician  has  not 
found  these  shores,  nor  curbed  its  ^^hag-bom'^  solitary,  in  vain ! 
Tbeenchanted  cell  may  attract  better  spirits;  reason  and  religion 
may  begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  his  outward  shape ;  and  Caliban 
may  find  a  hermitage  of  contentment  and  devotion  there  ! 

The  Female  character  in  Shakspeare,  save  where  he  would 
exdte  a  disgust  at  vice,  is  eminently  lovely  because  it  is  pure* 
We  have  not  now  to  do  with  Tragedy, — but  even  in  Lady 
Macbeth  yeams  the  daughter  who  could  have  struck  the  victim 
if  ^*  he  had  not  resembled  her  father,^— the  mother,  who  had 
«^loved  the  babe  that  milked  her,^ — ^the  spotless  and  devoted 
wife.  In  all  his  lighter  scenes,  the  same  bright  excellence 
aocompanies  his  fine  delineation.  He  held  in  deep  devotion 
female  simplicity  and  worth.  If  his  story  should  require  him 
for  a  moment  to  let  loose  a  cloud  that  shades  it,  he  gathers  all 
his  strength  and  indignation  to  prove  its  innocence  and  avenge 
its  wrong.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  foUow  too  closely 
tbe  appearance  of  evil,  but  their  hilarity  is  that  of  unconscious 
evil,  resolving  to  hold  up  to  contempt  their  foolish,  braggart^ 
tormentor. — We  tremble  for  Helena,  we  mark  her  disguise,  we 
track  her  jouraey,  we  hear  her  confession,  she  touches  all  but 
the  forbidden  line,  we  fear  that  she  may  commit  herself,  but 
sbe  emerges  from  every  difficulty  more  femininely  beautiful  and 
gentle,  having  given  proof  of  her  greatness^  and  earaest  of  her 
ooDsistency.— Rosalind  and  Celia  are  often  placed,  by  their 
adventure  of  friendship  and  misfortune,  in  perplexing  situations, 
but  their  virtue,  like  a  mirror,  grows  fairer  for  every  passing 
breath.  It  threads  the  forest  for  them,  and  however  assailed,  it 
ia  their  sure  defence. — Viola  is  the  untainted  girl  amidst  vicissi- 
tude,  lure,  indiscreet  concealment,  but  concealment  assumed 
for  her  protection  ;  false  impresdon,  but  impression  which  serveti 
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to  heighten  our  admiration  ;  and  many  a  perilous  xfaanc^  more 
frightful  than  the  storm  which  she  narrowly  escaped.  Her 
imprudent  disguise  becomes  her  coat  of  mail. — ^The  Princess 
and  the  three  dames  of  France  engage  in  a  critical  expedition, 
but  they  are  defied  to  it.  They  pitch  their  payilion  befiire 
Navarre,  and  lay  siege  to  it.  The  treaty  of  celibacy  dissolveB. 
But  they  know  how  to  punish  the  poor  capitulators.  And  the 
king  with  his  three  attendant  lords  have  to  pay,  for  their  boasted 
recusancy,  the  mulct  of  a  year^s  disappointment.— Julia  dirink- 
ing  from  her  own  design  of  attiring  like  a  page,  that  she  may 
reclaim  her  Proteus, — Imogen  in  like  predicament  of  ^^  doublet, 
hat,  and  hose,^  in  her  way  to  Milford, — ^like  twin-stars  gleam 
through  their  invidious  obscuration.  Seldom  does  he  place 
before  us  degraded  woman.  If  Regan  and  Gk>neril  be  thos 
exposedy  we  feel  his  justification.  They  who  could  wrong  the 
grey  hairs  of  Lear,  by  every  law  of  nature,  must  be  only  vile. 
— -Lightly  as  possible, — ^for  all  the  terror  of  the  drama  hinges 
upon  it,— is  the  turpitude  of  Hamlet^^s  mother  unveiled. — In 
Comedy  he  never  makes  light  of  female  vice.  With  him  it  is 
never  a  thing  for  ridicule  and  jest.  His  villains, — ^his  Edmund^s, 
his  lachimo^s,  his  lago'*^, — are,  in  general,  only  suflTered  to  speak 
in  this  sort.  Where  woman  has  some  fault,  without  utter  aban- 
donment,  he  loves  to  redeem  her.  Who  does  not  admire  Emilia 
when  her  honest  indignation  bums  against  the  traducers  of  her 
mistress  ?  And  even  in  higher  characters  is  the  same  chivalrous 
display.  Constance,  the  brawl,  is  forgotten  and  forgiven  in  Con- 
stance,  Arthur'*^  mother.  Beatrice,  the  Lady  Disdain,  becomes 
true  and  noble  in  repelling  the  foul  slanders  aimed  against  Hero. 
But  how  different  is  the  conception  of  the  female  character  in 
the  classical  Comedy !  How  often  are  its  grossest  forms  intro- 
duced  on  the  Roman  scene !  How  low  an  opinion  would  be 
formed  of  the  bevy  of  Athenian  fair  ones,  from  the  descriptions 
of  Aristophanes  in  his  Thesmophoriazousai  and  Ecclesiazousai ! 
But  if  Socrates  could  converse  with  Theodota,  as  Xenophon 
represents  him,  little  can  we  exaggerate  the  condition  of  public 
morals,  and  still  less  blame  the  dramatist  who  had  to  pourtray 
them  in  his  representations  ! 
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I  know  nothing  more  beautiful  in  the  creation8  of  Shaks- 
peare  than  his  Fool.  Of  this  character,  foonded  upon  the 
customs  of  oourts  and  aristocratic  households,  he  has  set  forth 
different  classes.  Some  of  these  are  the  common-places  of  silly 
oafs  and  clowns,  but  there  is  one  which  is  quite  peculiar.  He  had 
probably  seen  and  spoken  with  this  species,  penetrated  his  know- 
ledge,  loved  his  fidelity,  and  marked  his  poorly  concealed  con- 
sdousness  of  superior  wisdom  and  probity  to  all  around.  He 
could  see  through  all  those  weeds  of  folly,  the  motley  with  its 
rattle  and  its  bells.  He  could  reflect  that  the  poor  buffeted  zany 
often  divined  farther,  and  counselled  more  wisely,  than  states- 
roen  and  jurisconsults.  He  appears  to  have  his  eye  upon  this 
wise  man  among  fools,  this  honest  man  among  knaves,  though 
ydept  fool  and  knave,  when  in  his  various  works  he  introduces 
soroe  retainer  licensed  to  trick  and  quibble.  The  distinction 
between  the  Fool  and  the  Clown  is  always  present  to  hiro* 
Viola  says  of  the  clown  in  the  Twdfth  Night  : 

^  This  fellow  *8  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool ; 
And,  to  do  that  well,  cravea  a  kind  of  wit : 
He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jeats, 
The  quality  of  persons  and  the  time ; 
And,  like  the  haggard,  check  at  cverjr  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye.    This  is  a  practice, 
As  fuU  of  labour  as  a  wise  man*8  art : 
For  folly,  that  he  wisely  shows,  is  fit.** 

Jaques,  in  As  You  Like  It,  speaking  of  Touchstone,  calls  hiro 
deep  contemplative,^  asks  for  the  fooPs  habiliments,  as  the 
only  wear  ;^  but  he  claims, 


{4 


^  As  large  a  charter  as  the  wind  itself 
To  blow  on  whom  he  pleased,*^ 

and  then  promises  as  a  moralist,  on  the  condition  he   **may 
speek  his  mind,^  that  he  will 

^*  Through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infiected  world, 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  his  medidne.** 


Of  this  spedes,  the  Fool  in  Lear  is  the  most  touching 
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instance.  He  quite  divides  the  pathos  of  the  Boene.  Thougfa 
it  might  8ub]ect  me  to  the  charge  of  miBiiomer  and  iwleci»in| 
I  must  consider  that  he  comes  more  widun  the  tragic  category 
than  the  humorou8.  He  stands  aknost  alone  in  the  palaoe, 
where  irascible  fond  old  age  holds  its  feeble  sceptre,  incapaUe  <rf 
household  and  royal  sway. 

^  He  would  fidn  leani  to  Ue.** 

He  is  willing  to 

^  PlRrt  with  hiB  coxcomb." 

So  treacherous  and  infatuated  has  the  world  become !  He  has 
never  forbome  to  detect  the  infirmities  of  his  master,  he  has 
never  ceased  to  bewail  them.  True  to  him,  he  will  never  aban- 
don  his  fortunes  in  their  darkest  eclipse.  But  the  abdicated 
monarch  hears,  through  him  alone,  the  truth.  He  is  the  one 
chink  by  which  the  stem  revealing  day-Iight  enters.  He  is  loo 
honest»  too  faithful,  too  attached, — and  therefore  Ooneril  hates 
him.    The  first  open  breach  is  Lear 


M 


StiiklDg  her  gentleman  for  chiding  of  hiB  focV 


Constant,  though  veiled,  allusion  to  his  division  of  the  kingdom 
between  his  daughters,  is  reiterated  by  his  **  all  licensed  fool," 
and  he  cries : 

"  A  bitter  fool." 

The  first  reproach  to  the  unnatural  Gbneril  is  from  the  fool,  who 
pointing  her  to  the  discrowned  parent,  says,  with  severe  signifi- 
cance, 

*>*  That  *8  a  shealed  peaBCod  !** 

Yet  all  this  babble,  containing  sharp  reproof  and  true  wisdom, 
uttered  with  tender  and  familiar  tone,  only  soothes  the  abdi- 
cated  king.  Amidst  the  deep  agonies,  the  very  heavings,  of  his 
grief, — ^when  nature,  true  to  itsdf,  speaks  in  abrupt  and  sen- 
tentious  words, — these  gibes  have  a  healing  and  tranquillizing 
influence.  The  fool  can  intimate  that  all  the  royal  possessions 
might  be  recovered,  if  the  monarch  would  use  his  power.  There 
does  he  stiU  abide  by  his  master  on  the  lonely  heath  and  under 
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the  pdtiDg  stonn.  His  devotedness  is  not  all  unfelt  nor  unre- 
tumed: 

*'  Come,  your  hovel, — 
Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart 
Tbat  *8  sorry  yet  for  thee.** 

He  notes  the  earliest  symptoms  of  madness  in  the  tempest-hunted 
king: 

**  This  cold  night  will  tum  us  all  to  fools  and  madmen.** 

Kent  has  leamt  to  appreciate  him,  and  when  Oloucester  hurries 
Lear  to  Dover,  to  save  him  from  the  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
him,  the  blunt  old  courtier  tums  to  him  expressively, 

'*  Thou  must  not  stay  behind.** 

But  he  had  been  too  trusty  !  Murderous  hate  had  followed 
him  I  And  what  a  testimony  is  bome  to  his  worth  and  integrity, 
to  his  fast  friendship,  to  his  inviolable  love !  Lear  has  slept, 
he  is  once  more  invested  with  the  imperial  gamiture,  he  has 
recognised  Cordelia, — ^he  has  tasted  that  her  **  tears  are  wet,''— 
they  are  made  captives  by  Regan''^  forces, — Cordelia  is  killed  in 
prison, — Lear  surprises  the  executioner  in  his  deed  of  death  and 
slays  him, — he  enters  with  her  body  in  his  arms, — he  is  dis- 
traught, — ^but  the  ever  duteous  daughter  does  not  engross  all 
his  thoughts,— another  remembrance  wakens  in  him,— it  is  of 
his  lowly  companion  in  vicissitude,  in  storm,  in  danger, — ^it  is 
of  his  adviser,  remonstrant,  entertainer,  friend, — ^it  is  of  him 
who  spent  life  and  suffered  death  in  his  service, — who,  it  is 
almost  certain,  bore  the  daily  contempt  of  a  fooPs  disguiae  and 
a  fooPs  scom,  that  he  might  speak  truth  in  a  prince^s  ear,  and 
prove  loyalty  to  a  benefactor^s  person, — who  obtained  the  el^y 
of  his  lord'*^  last  sigh,  and  the  epitaph  of  his  monarch^s  expiring 
memory,  mingled  strangely  and  confusedly,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered,  with  fatherly  tears  over  his  last  and  only  beloved  child  at 
that  moment  clasped  in  his  embrace,  while  he  is  dying  too, — 

**  And  my  poor  fool  is  hanged!  *** 

*  I  know  of  course  that  some  have  applied  thia  to  Cordelia ;  but  it  appears  to 
nM  that  the  appUcation  is  most  unnaturaL 
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How  different  fix>m  this  is  the  pboe  of  the  jesten  in  the  oldeft 
drama !  They  are  generally  alaves,  pUy  a  douUe  part  between 
father  and  son,  enter  into  all  intrigue,  are  voluUe  and  oA» 
witty,  take  freedoms  now  of  the  most  unbiidled  kind,  then  an 
threatened  with  the  scourge  and  Gross,— 4md  ate  vefy  unacni- 
puloua  of  the  means  by  which  they  may  secure  their  libertj. 
The  paiasite  also  often  figures  for  the  same  purpose.  Mbli^ 
has  introduced  the  fdol  in  La  Prinoesse  d^  Elide,  but  Moroo  is 
little  more  than  a  privil^ed  courtier,  a  £Bivourite  who  finda  thtt 
he  may  be  tbo  officious  and  sincere.  Scott  has  most  thorou^y 
mastered  the  character  in  modem  times.  His  Wamba  is  ahnost 
Shakspearian.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  fbiget  his  oontiivanoe  to 
rescue  Gedric.  Oaining  admission  by  the  friar^s  habit  into  Tcr* 
quilstone  he  overcomes  his  master'*^  rductance^  and  bidding  him 
go  forth  and  to  leave  him  to  his  £Bite,  he  adds  this  adieu :  ^  And 
ao  farewell,  master,  and  be  kind  to  poor  €hirth  and  his  dog 
Fangs;  and  let  my  coxcomb  hang  in  the  hall  at  Rotherwood, 
in  memory  that  I  flung  away  my  life  for  my  maater»  like  a 

fblthful ^fooL^' 

While  it  may  be  allowed  that  Lear^s  poor  fooL  should  be 
mart^rred  in  his  cause,  it  may  seem  incongruous  that  other  comic 
characters  (his  is  preminently  tragic  in  its  philosophy,  melan- 
choly,  and  truthfulness)  should  timelessly  perish.  I  will  refer 
to  two.  Mercutio  propitiates  more  interest  and  esteem  than  he 
really  deserves.  His  principal  excellence  is  a  hatred  of  affecta- 
tion.  Beyond  this  he  is  nothing  better  than  a  light-hearted 
gallant.  He  is  certainly  witty,  and  elegantly  descriptive.  But 
he  is  in  endless  chase  of  mischief.  He  becomes  an  idle  lounger 
and  roysterer. 

^*  He  speaks  more  in  a  minute  than  he  will  stand  to  in  a  month.** 

Life  and  death  are  to  him  an  equal  jest.  The  very  fray  in 
which  he  is  killed,  he  might  easily  prevent  Romeo  will  not 
fight  with  Tybalt.  There  the  quarrel  would  have  stopped. 
But  Mercutio^s  rapier  cannot  sleep  by  his  side.    He  upbraids 

'*  Tbe  calm,  dishonourable,  vile  submisaion ;" 

and  tums  upon  Tybalt,  quite  unprovokedly,  and  much  to  his 
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surprise.  He  falls,  ^^he  has  it,  and  soundly  too.^  We  pity 
him,  but  it  is  the  very  likely  fate  of  every  mettlesome  sabreur. 
As  iio  probability  is  abused,  as  the  riddance  cannot  be  very 
deeply  moumed,  as  the  death  is  self-tempted, — we  may  leam 
its  admirable  use.  It  exposes  the  folly  of  the  feud  between  the 
Capulets  and  the  Montagues,  and  cries  louder  than  his  dying 
malison, 

^  A  pUgue  o*  both  your  houtes.*' 

It  necessitates,  he  being  kinsman  to  the  prince,  ^^  his  near  ally,^ 
the  banishment  of  Romeo  who  has  avenged  his  manes  by  Tybalt^s 
death.  Upon  that  exile  the  catastrophe  depends. — ^The  second 
instance  of  this  kind  is  Polonius,  who  perhaps  seems,  upon  a 
sligfat  view  of  his  character,  only  a  foolish  sycophant  and  time- 
aerver.  But  he  was  principal  adviser  of  Claudius  in  contracting 
his  horrid  marriage : 

''  Nor  have  we  herein  barred 
Your  better  wisdoms,  which  have  fireely  gone 
With  this  aiTair  along.** 

He  is  in  the  highest  favour  with  the  usurper : 

''  The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart, 
The  hand  more  instnimental  to  the  mouth, 
Than  is  the  Throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father.** 

He  evidently  can  conceive  and  suggest  good,  clear,  advice  to  his 
children,  and  only  talks  his  foolish  prattle  at  court.  But  his 
views  for  those  children  are  sometimes  exceeding  bad.  His 
charge  to  Reynaldo,  who  is  to  act  as  a  spy  upon  Laertes  while 
in  France,  saps  the  foundations  of  all  morality,  and  expresses 
but  one  care,  his  proficiency  in  music.     He  owns  that  he 

**  Is  used  to  hiint  the  trail  of  policy.'* 

Hamlet  entertains  an  impression,  pretty  well  delivered,  of  his 
**hone8ty;'*'  of  his  "love  for  his  daughter;''  and  of  his  prefer- 
ence  for  any  "jig  or  tale  of  trash**  to  true  dramatic  poetry 
embodying  great  facts  and  worthy  themes.  He  can  scarcdy 
be  excused  from  the  murder.  It  must  have  been  suspected 
by  him.     He  must  have  been  a  party  to 

^  Thc  fdrgcd  proccta  of  hia  dcath»** 
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by  which  ^^  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark*  was  ao  **  nmUy  abimdL" 
In  looking  on  the  play  he  is  ahnoet  «i  diBturbed  as  the  king. 
He  is  privy,  without  doubt,  to  the  commission,  of  wfaidi  Boaoi- 
crantz  and  Guildentem  were  the  agents,  under  wbich  Hamkt 
had  lost  his  head  soon  as  he  touched  the  ahore  of  England  bot 
for  his  detection  of  the  plot  and  escape.  The  love  of  bis  dul- 
dren  for  him  is  little  proof  of  his  general  goodness.  Death  hai 
scarcdy  ever  come  without  a  survivor'*^  tears.  His  deatb  thea 
is  not  so  strange  and  unseemly.  But  it  is  neoessary  for  the 
dimination  of  the  tragedy.  Laertes  retums.  Ophelia  maddena 
Hamlet  dies. 

In  fine  chivakous  character,  dashed  with  humour,  Sliaks- 
peare  excds.  What  more  nobly,  picturesqudy,  can  be  plaoed 
than  the  generous,  vivadous,  lion-hearted  Faloonbiidge  ? 
When  Constance  rates  Austria  for  his  defection  from  ber  cause^ 
she  points  contemptuoudy  to  his  ^^bloody  spoil,^  and  indig^ 
nantly  exdaims: 

**Thoa  wear  a  lion*8  hide  I     DolT  It  for  sbame, 
And  bang  a  calf  *«  skin  on  thoee  vecreant  limba.** 

Whereupon  "  the  little  valiant"  replies, 

^'  O  that  a  man  should  speak  thoee  words  to  me  !** 

Falconbridge  gives  it, 

^'  And  hang  a  cairs  skin  on  those  recreant  limbs." 

Thinking  that  there  must  be  some  mistake,  the  poltroon  says : 

'^  Thou  dar*st  not  say  so,  villain,  for  thy  life.*' 

Out  it  comes  again, 

^  And  hang  a  calfs  skin  on  those  recreant  limba.** 

The  uniform  retort,  the  retort  asked  but  little  desired,  is  irre- 
sistible.  We  wish  to  see  the  end,  but  John  interferes  and  brings 
the  minion  off. — The  young  Hotspur  of  the  north  is  a  spirit  of 
fire,  playful  as  a  monkey,  keen-sighted  as  an  eagle,  fierce  as  a 
tiger,  but  fuU  of  honour  and  generosity.  How  high-souled  is 
his  mimicry  of  the  fop,  and  how  laughable  ! 
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^^  He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner, 
And  *twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet  box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took  *t  away  again, 
Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there, 
Took  it  in  snuff.'** 

Not  less  is  his  spiriting  when  he  reads  the  letter,  and  his  epithets 
of  scom  against  his  half-hearted  correspondent  rise  one  upon 
another!  Shakspeare  can  by  a  few  strokes  fonn  such  characters. 
— Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  is  just  the  yeoman-knight  to  have 
won  Agincourt.  Old  Siward  is  of  a  kindred  plume.  He  asks 
but,  in  hearing  that  his  son  is  slain, 


''  Had  he  his  hurts  before  ?'* 

The  peculiarity  of  Shakspeare''^  Ck)medy  does  not  easily 
admit  of  comparison  with  the  ancient,  because  it  is  often  intro- 
duced  into  his  tragedies.  With  him  these  intermixtures  are 
frequent.  In  that,  they  are  never  attempted.  The  chorus  may 
be  sarcastic,  but  it  cannot  be  light.  The  question  of  propriety 
cannot  be  now  discussed,— our  author  would  not  in  some  instances 
admit  it, — ^witness  his  Macbeth.-|-  Only  do  we  venture  to  ask,— 
may  not  the  pain  of  unrelieved  tragedy  be  too  oppressive  ?  Is 
it  oommon  or  known  that  one  series  of  calamities  shall  be  con- 
tinued  without  any  character  appearing  in  the  range  of  the 
action,  any  sentiment  rising  among  the  accessories,  moving 
laughter  or  pointing  wit  ? 

A  very  slight  glance  at  some  of  his  comic  figures  may 
be  expected,  but  I  shall  scarcely  attempt  even  this.  I  shall 
rapidly  travel  along  his  classes  and  individualizations,  that,  at 
rather  more  length,  I  may  lay  open  his  best-remembered  and 
most  applauded  creation,  his  least  understood  but  wonderfiilly 
moralised  conception,  Falstaff. 

*  This  is  a  phrase  which  Atterbury  did  not  refiiae.  It  means,  tbat  the  beartr*8 
iMMe  wai  10  delicate  that  even  perfume  irritated  it, — it  was  angry  or  offended ! 
Tlie  Btshop  says  in  one  of  his  Court  Sermons,  conceming  some  spiritual  annojrance, 
•*  Tbe  Christian  takes  it  in  snuff.** 

t  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  language  of  the  Porter  in  thii  play,  is  not  Shaks. 
pcttc*t  own,  but  a  profiuie  interpolation. 
T 
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Shall  we  heffn  with  his  satiriflto?  ApenMntus  cm  witli 
caustic  irony  and  sarcasm  stop  almost  the  moudi  of  tfae  minD- 
thiope  Timon.  Casca  makes  the  ambition  and  modesty  of  Cmmt 
equally  ridiculous. 

Shall  we  call  up  some  group  where  stupdity  is  Teiy  niodiy 
diatributed»  but  yet  has  its  distinct  and  appropriale  degreei? 
Shallow, .  Silence,  Davy,  in  Oloucestershire»  can  only  be  nir- 
paised  by  Shallow,  Slender,  Simple,  in  Windsor.  Whal  a 
fiunily  itis! 

There  is  a  genus  of  cowards !  Aguecheek»  tremUing  to 
fight  with  Viola,  and  then,  mistaking  her,  strikii^  SebastiaDi 
and  getting  a  broken  head  for  his  pains, — the  v&pj  picture  of 
wretdied  pusillanimity,— entering  into  conspiracies  of  miiidiirf 
to  entrap  others,  and  at  the  same  time  the  gull  of  cooapiracy 
himself  ^— Pistd,  the  hero  oi  words^  the  mighty  ^awaeho;* 
craven  to  hia  fingemails,  compdled  to  eat  the  ledc:— Ptaollei^ 
the  candidate  for  all  warlike  renown,  deploring  the  loee  ef  Ihe 
drum  and  vowing  ifs  reoovery,  aeiied  and  UindRfolded  bj  hie 
own  oomradee»  tuming  tndtoir  to  the  eu{q[ioeed  eMmy,  tndnciiy 
dl  hie  fiiends,  then,  the  bandi^  looeed»  finding  Umedf  in  hie 
own  camp,  and  surrounded  with  those  who  had  wrought  upon 
his  yanity  and  inveigled  him  into  their  power.  The  latter  per- 
scmation  may  more  than  equal  the  Miles  Oloriosus  of  Plautus 
ttad  the  Thraso  of  Terenoe.-— Low  vulgar  ignorance  is  shaped 
by  the  hand  of  this  master  with  as  plastic  facility  as  heroee  and 
virtuous  beauty.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Dull  or  Costard  be  the 
greater  fool.  Dogberry,  giving  his  eharge  to  the  watdunen^  of 
whose  severity  not  the  oldest  carrier  of  lanthom  and  rattle  need 
complain,*-«eeing  through  the  inteUectual  failure  of  Veigee» 
and  invmting  excuses  for  him,-— Jua  management  of  the  cxamK 
nation  of  Ck)nrade  and  Borachio,  his  patience  <^  evidenee»  hb 
distant  following  of  truth,  with  loud  proclamation,  '<  Masters, 
remember  that  I  am  an  ass ;  though  it  be  not  written  down, 
yet  forget  not  that  I  am  an  ass :  O  that  I  had  been  writ  down 
an  ass!^ — ^this  surely  is  so  far  out  of  all  rule,  that  if  no  rule  can 
justify  it,  no  rule  can  withstand  it !  The  Grave-diggers  are 
merry  logicians.     I  have  not  now  to  reason  on  the  pKopriety  of 
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tbeir  introduction  in  the  tragedy,  but  their  manner  of  cocl 
playful  unconcem  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  scene.  To  my 
mind  they  are  strictly  tragic.  There  is  a  fearfubiess  upon  them. 
They  are  the  antic  ministers  of  death,  bloated  vampyres,  Gbuls 
peering  with  fixed  scent  and  gaze  from  the  tombs !  The  scraps 
of  knowledge  put  into  the  mouth  of  so  many  clowns  and  under- 
lings  may  seem  unnatural  to  us,  but  Shakspeare^s  day  was  noted 
for  their  use  in  sermons,  in  harangues,  in  ballads,  and  in  law 
books  tbemselves.  The  populace  caught  them,  chopped  logic, 
and  broke  graye  jests. 

Coxcombs  belong  to  every  generation,  but  they  are  fickle 
in  their  colours  as  the  chameleon.  How  this  author  has  seised 
the  features  which  are  common  to  all,  though  dressing  them  in 
the  msntle  of  his  own  times  !  Osric  is  the  puppet  of  the  cotirt. 
BMofemes  is  the  pedant  of  the  school.  But  here  comes  the 
raott  **  notorious  geck,^  Malvolio  !  How  he  sweeps  along, 
^practifling  behaviour  to  his  shadow  !^  He  has  found  the  letter 
in  the  wa]k.  He  dotes  upon  the  vision  of  <<  the  greatness  thrust 
opon  bim.^  He  stops,  and  is  ab-eady  in  matrimony  with  the 
eountesB  and  in  possession  of  her  estate.  He  is  holding  his  court, 
he  is  despatching  his  lacqueys,  he  is  exhibiting  his  gems,  he  is 
rebuking  his  late  superiors.  He  disappears  only  for  a  grander 
entrance  with  his  yellow  stockings  and  cross-garters.  He  stands 
before  his  mistress,  redting  sentences  of  the  letter,  and  his  faoe 
puckered  into  smiles.  He  is  confined  as  a  lunatic,  and  the  clown 
who  was  a  party  to  the  cheat,  now  as  Sir  Topas,  vidts  and 
affects  to  exorcise  him.  Hardly  have  they  treated  him  indeed  ! 
''  Alas,  poor  fool,  how  have  they  baffled  him  !^  Pride  is  left 
in  the  abasement  of  its  £|J1 !— Benedict  may  find  here  a  not 
mMuited  place.  He  is  a  loud  declaimer  against  love,  and  all 
who  think  of  Hymen.  These  boasters  of  their  freedom  gene- 
rally  fly  very  near  the  ground,  and  get  entangled  in  the  springes. 
80  tarcB  it  with  him.  His  excuse  for  his  inoonsistency  is  truly 
the  best  that  could  be  made :  ^^  When  I  said  I  would  die  a 
badielor,  I  did  not  think  I  should  live  till  I  were  married.'*^— 
Owen  Okndower  is  a  valorous,  enthusiastic,  Welchman,  but 
no  match  for  the  young  Mars  who  loves  to  teaze  him.     I  love 
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him  heartily,  for  inost  heartily  does  he  lo?e  mude*  NotUng 
nobler  was  ever  spoken  of  its  charm  and  power  than  his  daKrip- 
timi^— 

^  And  those  muiicbuis  that  sliall  play  to  700, 
Hang  in  the  air  a  tliouBand  letgneli  from  heDce» 
Yet  straight  they  shall  be  here." 

Nor  let  us  forget  Fluellen  with  ^<  his  diadplines  of  the  war," 
doing  his  revenge  on  the  hectoring  cut-purae  ancient»  and  then 
making  him  accept  the  groat, — glorying  in  his  chum  to  be  £dlow- 
countiyman  with  Harry  of  Monmouth,  and  talking  as  good 
Anglo-Cambrian  as  can  be  spoken  in  our  own  day.  ThiB  ia  the 
best  Patois  character  of  Shakspeare.  His  Macmonis,  the  Iriflb- 
man,  and  his  Jamy,  the  Scotchman,  are  poor  in  their  dimwing, 
though  it  was  only  right  that  the  three  kingdoms  should  be 
represented  in  that  army,  and  share  in  the  honour  of  that  victoty. 
This  is  always  a  difficult  introduction,  and  generally  an  injus- 
tice,  If  it  be  yery  neatly  accomplished,  it  is  worthy  of  littk 
praise.  Aristophanes  has  far  more  adroitly  hit  it  in  his  ridicule 
of  the  Lacedsemonians  by  the  employment  of  their  dialect.F^ 
One  would  not  like  to  pass  over  Bottom  without  a  notice,  that 
most  ambitious  yet  useful  actor,  willing  to  double  his  parts^  aye 
to  treble  them,  to  play  Pyramus,  Thisbe,  and  Lion  outright.— 
Must  Launce  be  forgotten  ?  It  is  as  though  he  had  been  sub- 
jected  to  some  exhaustive  process  by  which  he  had  been  emptied 
of  every  intellectual  particle,  left  in  utter  inanity,  without  a  tie 
save  that  by  which  he  leads  and  restrains  his  mischievous  cur, 
Crab.  Master  Barnardine  ought  not  to  be  hanged.  Jack  Cade 
better  lives  in  this  author  than  in  ^e  most  authentic  history. 
Here  the  demagogue  is  in  his  full  length.  He  denounces 
education,  opens  jails,  bums  records, — ^then  boasts  lordly  blood, 
— -then  affects  royal  descent, — proclaims  himself  king, — and 
fumishes  a  tolerable  specimen  of  those  benign  eiFects  which  may 
be  forestalled  when  ignorance  heads  revolution,  branding  Uiw  as 
an  evil  and  patriotism  a  crime. 

All  other  pawns  must  now  be  swept  from  the  board,  and 
the  knight  Falstaff  alone  remain. 
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If  men  can  think  of  a  girth  suiSciently  wide,  of  a  voice 
sufficiently  oily, — an  unwieldly  port, — a  crapulous  countenance, 
— ^they  imagine  that  they  have  struck  out  the  true  reading  of  this 
character.     It  is  for  us  to  enquire  whether  this  idea  be  just. 

It  cannot  be  proved  that  Shakspeare  formed  this  character 
upon  any  individual :  most  probably  it  is  a  pure  invention.     At 
first  it  bore  the  name  of  Oldcastle.     But  this  was  felt  to  be 
a  strange  freedom  with  a  holy  name.     This  could  not  have  been 
his  wish.    For  the  oversight  he  apologises,  in  the  epilogue  to  the 
seoond  part  of  Henry  IV. :  ^^  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr,  and  this 
18  not  the  man.""    There  is  still  a  play  extant,  ascribed  to  him, 
**  The  History  of  Sir  J.  Oldcastle,  the  good  Lord  Cobham.'"    It 
sppears  that  there  was  a  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  a  cowardly  fugitive 
from  two  fights,   introduced  into  the  first  part  of  Henry  VI., 
whoee  badge  of  the  Oarter  Talbot  publicly,  and  in  the  presence 
of  his  sovereign,   tore  from  his  leg.      Schiller  represents  him 
▼ery  difierently  in  his  M aid  of  Orleans.    But  hardly  can  we  sup- 
po6e  that  this  similarity  of  name  was  the  suggesting  idea.     The 
story  of  both  is  incompatible  as  well  as  date  and  associations. 
But  it  was  generally  credited  by  men  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  'that  the  youth  of  Henry  V.  was  very  irregular 
and  licentious.     It  is  still  believed  in  our  day  that  he  bearded 
the  majesty  of  justice  even  in  its  seat.     Popular  belief  still  holds 
that  he  mixed  with  the  vicious,    that  he  revelled   in   strange 
excesses,   and  that  oft  times  he  was  in  circumstances  of  peril 
from  the  outrages  of  his  followers,  if  not  from  his  own.     With 
the  recent  dispute,   raised,   though  by  no  means  for  the  first 
time,  by  the  Rev.  Endell  Tyler,  we  cannot  intermeddle.     It  is 
enough  for  our  purpose,  not  that  all  this  belief  is  fact,  but 
that  it  is  fact  that  there  is  all  this  belief.     It  is  not  a  constrained 
thought  that  a  royal  youth  like  this  must  feel  the  influence  of 
some  powerful  tempter,  "the  tutor  and  the  breeder  of  his  riots.'" 
It   waa  most  natural.     With  whom  did  he  mate  ?     Falstafi^  is 
our  poet^s  idea  and  answer. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  re-appearance  of  this  doughty  per- 
aonage  in  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,*"  is  an  afterthought, 
— it  is  said,  to  have  arisen  from  the  request  of  the  virgin  queen. 
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Were  it  so,  it  says  little  finr  the  ^  fidr  ▼ertal,'*  oid  could  litde, 
we  wist»  help  her  *<  maiden  meditatioBu**  Gieaft  ae  ii  ili  ma^ 
dent,  traaiitioD,  coDtrivaiice,  inachinery,  and  wit,  it  haa  aciTed 
to  dettroy  the  condstenGy  of  this  diancter.  Let  any  paaoa 
ask,  wlien  shoukL  this  pUy  be  read  ?  Befim  the  Iwo  dnuBMi  of 
Henry  IV.  P  Faktaff  comes  on  as  an  old  acquaiDtanee^  he  ii 
attended  by  Barddph  and  Nym  as  soldiens  whidi  th^  only 
became  when  thqr  went  to  France»  and  where  they  both  were 
hanged;  but  the  main  improbability  is  thia.  Would  Falataff  play 
his  pranks  at  Windsor  during  tbe  reign  of  Heniy  IV^  wfthiB 
the  actual  ken  of  the  Monarch  ?  It  may  be  said»  that  Fablaf 
was  not  then  an  acquaintance  of  Prinoe  Hal.  Page  ipeaka  thut 
of  FentoD,  <*he  kept  company  with  the  wUd  Prmt»  and  PoiDib*' 
Gan  it  be  read  after  ?  He  is  by  this  time  disgraced  and  heart- 
broken.  Can  it  be  read  beiwem  f  There  is  no  time  tar  die 
aotioD.  The  SecoDd  part  goes  od  immediatdy  with  the  busuMi 
of  the  First.  Tbere  is  scarcely  iDterval  for  him  to  get  baek 
firom  Shrewsbury  to  London.  There  he  is  oocupied  in  pasnn^ 
recruits,  and  in  the  lowest  vices.  He  is  visible  through  all  its 
course.  The  fact  is,  that  these  Two  Parts,  with  Heniy  V.,  fiirm 
the  trilogy,— they  are  but  fifteen  acts  of  one  long  drama.  Duriiig 
thc  last,  he  dies.  All,  then,  that  can  be  argued  is  that  Shaks- 
pcare  had  completed  his  idea,  and  followed  the  man  of  gross 
form  and  grosser  wickedness  to  his  last  scene.  But  he  must  raiae 
him  from  the  dead.  He  bursts  his  prison-house,  but  it  is  do 
more  himself.  ^^  Rotundus^  he  still  may  be,  but  where  is  tbe 
"  teres''  now?  If  we  would  know  the  character  of  Falstaff,  we 
have  his  life  and  death,  in  them  we  may  con  it,  there  it  exists 
according  to  its  first  and  only  mould  and  stamp :  the  die  broke 
in  the  second  infusion,  and  the  impresdon  became  confused  and 
faint.  The  character  must  wholly  be  judged  of  thus,  and  what- 
ever  concems  a  namesake  of  his,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
lor,  must  be  quite  forgotten  in  its  study. 

This  strange  compound, — a  satyr  of  the  city  and  not  of  the 
woods, — was  of  gentle  condition.  He  was  ^^  when  a  boy,  page 
to  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk.*"  Soon  after,  then  a 
young  man,   he  appears  to  be  on  familiar,  and  even  jesting. 
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terms  with  John  of  Oaunt.  He  had  been  about  oourt.  As 
knighthood  cannot  desoend,  he  must  have  received  that  honour  on 
personal  considerations.  Since  Shakspeare  would  do  his  utmost 
to  make  the  character  uniform,  we  may  accept  the  language  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Ford,  allowing  for  its  intended  flattery, 
as  his  own  impression  of  what  he  drew  :  ^^  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a 

8ch(dar You  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  admi* 

rable  discourse,  of  great  admittance,  authentic  in  your  place  and 
person,  generally  allowed  for  your  many  warlike,  courtlike,  and 
leamed  preparations.'"  Such  a  man  at  the  outset  of  life,  must 
have  been  accomplished,  scholarly,  and  brave. 

Falstaff  is  often  misconceived  in  the  more  ordinary  lines  of 
his  character.  Whatever  denies  him  gentlemanly  polish,  good 
education,  and  proper  courage,  is  to  mistake  him.  He  affects 
his  ooarseness  and  vulgarity.  His  oowardice  is  chiefly  believed 
on  his  own  confession.  But  what  is  his  catechism  on  honour 
but  the  thoughts  passing  through  his  mind.'^  Did  no  brave 
man  ever  thus  think  at  leisure,  and  when  expecting  the  fight? 
The  encounter  with  Douglas  being  very  unequal,  it  was  not 
very  poltroonish  to  evade.  The  brave  Scot  himself  flies  from 
the  prowess  of  Harry  Monmouth.  He  joins  too  in  the  rout 
of  his  army  on  its  defeat.  What  is  the  difference  ?  Falstaff 
faUs  down  in  a  counterfeit  of  death,  and  escapes  the  danger : 
the  Douglas  tums  his  back  upon  it.  Both  hold  that  ^^the 
better  part  of  valour  is  discretion.*"  The  fat  knight  frolics  in 
every  thing.  But  is  his  unabated  love  of  jest  a  sign  of  pusil- 
lanimity  ?  Could  a  recreant,  trembling  for  personal  safety, 
continue  to  make  sport  and  merriment  amid  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  ?  He  may  not  ^^  sedc  the  bubble  reputation  e^en  at  the 
cannon^s  mouth,^ — ^but  he  was  not  the  man,  had  he  known  that 
instrument  of  death,  to  have  started  at  its  roar  or  to  have 
ahrunk  from  its  volley. 

There  is  a  singular  ascendancy  of  mind  in  Falstaff.  E^ach 
of  his  asflociates  feels  it,  and  not  the  least  the  Prince.  AU 
sparkles  around  hini,  and  he  is  ^'  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other 
men.^  His  wit  is  ever  ready,  and  is  most  fertile  in  its  resources. 
A  specimen  may  be  offered.     The  raillery  goes  strong  against 
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fana  for  certain  itenu  wbich  Poin^  at  the  instigaiion  of  tbe 
prince,  lias  found  in  hh  pocket  when  asleep.  Hc  cxnnplaiai  < 
of  the  robbery,  to  get  rid  of  an  unpleasant  account  whi»i 
Hofltess  Quickly  ia  prepBred  to  urge.  All  take  occasion  to  «et 
upon  him.  He  InniB,  lu  the  course  of  their  badinage,  vha 
liflfld  hlB  powh.  He  nUbces  the  prince  hy  charging  it  home  on 
him.  He  fedi  bo>w  ungeiitlemanly  i^  such  conduct,  and  [he 
■oouaed  caDDot  palliate  it  He  has  got  the  advantage.  "  Yoa 
ceDfew,  then,.  you  picked  my  pocket  f'  We  can  almost  see  tbe 
cffect  ot  tbe  tlmut.  Tbe  royal  trifler  with  honour  and  delicacy 
betnys  •  conMdousaesB  of  liaving  gone  too  far.  He  quails, 
and  shows  tliBt  he  it  in  the  power  of  his  victini.  "  It  appean 
■o  hj  tbe  etoty.^  Tliere  is  the  confused  eountcnance,  aad  the 
stttnmering  confesdon.  FalstafT  has  beaten  oil'  all  nho  were 
teating  and  denouncing  him.  And  this  sensc  of  power  only 
dies  wben  all  fwsake  him.  He  becomes  vain  n-ith  it.  A  cerloiD 
eozooinb,  about  tfae  court  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  in  our  times,  it 
rqxirted  to  have  Baid,— "  If  the  Prince  does  not  evince  bett«f 
tMtei  I  ahall  be  obliged  to  bring  the  old  George  again  inta 
&ahi(m."  But  our  stout  knight  speaks  of  "  the  juvenal,  the 
prlDce,'^  in  an  equally  easy  and  protecting  inanner :  "  He  niay 
keep  hts  own  grace,  but  he  ia  almost  out  of  mine,  I  can  asEure 
him." 

Fabtaff  mtght  liave  adomed  any  rank,  might  have  excelled 
in  every  virtue.  But  high  animal  spirits  became  in  him  asso- 
ciated  with  sensuality,  and  his  course  is,  I  truly  believe,  described 
to  fumish  all  with  a  lesson  and  a  proof  bow  vice  degrades  a  man 
in  connection,  in  intellect,  in  courage,  and  in  self-respect.  To 
this  account  may  be  added,  that  bia  religious  iippressions,  per- 
haps  rather  than  principles,  must  have  been  at  one  time  stroog: 
thej  leave  him  ill  at  ease  amidst  his  growing  profligacies. 

We  find  him,  when  flrst  acting  before  us,  a  bankrupt  in 
fortune,  the  companion  of  the  prince  and  of  the  rufGan,  aiimiy 
degenerated  into  cowardice,  but  exerting  a  master-mind  to 
wbich  all  defer  He  is  in  declining  life,  but  strong  as  hit 
unwieldy  size  allows,  hale  for  his  years,  "  a  latter  spring,  an 
All-hallown  summer.'"      Even  now  be  has  *'  his  compuncttoas 
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visitings,^  is  no  stranger  to  moral  fear,  and  is  only  rallied  by 
the  hope  of  a  good  purse  at  Ghidshill.  We  even  mark  a  sinking 
of  the  mind,  the  prince  sees  through  him,  and  he  confesses  the 
paramount  influence  of  Poins.  He  tries  to  recover  himself  by 
haughty  airs,  and  even  the  drawers  in  Eastcheap  call  him  ^*  a 
proud  Jack.^  Falsehood  is  becoming  habitual  to  him.  When 
he  retums  from  his  own  robbery  of  his  stolen  spoil,  he  affects  a 
lofty  heroism.  An  old  grammarian  says,  ^^  Non  posse  ferrum 
nominari  in  Comsedia,  ne  transeat  in  Tragsediam  i'*^  but  he  would 
have  revoked  his  rule,  if  he  had  ever  looked  on  Falstaff  ^s  sword, 
**  backed  like  a  handsaw.^  The  whole  scene,  with  the  supposed 
interview  of  the  king  and  the  heir-apparent  doubly  represented, 
is  exquisite  in  every  comic  point.  I  must  pass  his  awkward 
squad,  for  he  is  not  the  last  who  has  ^^  misused  the  king''^  press.^ 
Many  have  thought  too  on  *'  honour ""  very  much  like  himself. 
In  his  holster  has  many  a  brave  man,  also,  hid  a  flask.  He  can 
stiU  toy  with  death,  and  gains,  though  rather  cheaply,  a  fame 
before  which  Colville  afterwards  shrinks  and  yields.  We  next 
see  him  shaken  by  many  diseases,  all  but  arrested  for  the  heavy 
score  at  the  Boar'*^  Head,  cowering  beneath  the  bitter  reproofs 
of  Oascoigne,  abandoning  himself  to  the  lowest  debauchery, 
engaged  in  quarrel  in  the  lowest  purlieus  of  infamy,  accept- 
ing  bribes  from  recruits  to  exempt  them  from  service;  when 
called  out  himself,  reaching  the  battle-fleld  when  the  heat  is 
over,  and  just  saved  from  the  menace  of  the  gallows  by  pre- 
senting  a  captive  who  surrendered  himself, — then  all  at  once 
denounced  by  the  Cro^vned  Henry  amidst  his  ministers,  justici- 
aries,  and  guards,  a  denunciation  promptly  confirmed  by  his 
being  cast  into  prison.  How  did  this  author  intend  to  oover 
vice,  or  to  palliate  it,  in  Falstaff?  Is  it  a  conception  of 
character  favourable  to  virtue  or  immorality? 

We  rest  not  on  the  deformity  which  all  perceive  when 
profligacy  accompanies  age.  "  How  ill  white  hairs  become  a 
fool  and  jester  !'"  How  much  worse  when  they  shame  a  course 
which  no  inexperience,  no  youth,  can  extenuate!  Whatever 
the  ready  retort,  the  quick  ingenuity,  the  genius,  the  evil  genius, 
of  Falstaff,  there  is  no  one  who  does  not,  from  the  very  first. 
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iapion  the  wreck  ct  1»  pDwers  and  their  prostituttoD,  and 
Moessuily  dapiKhim  I 

But  iritfa  aaaring  fltness  does  Shakspewe  delioeate  thc 
downwMd  Mdency  at  dqiraved  habits.  And  1  may  take,  so  to 
ipeak^  Faktaff^  nroid,  (xkx  brig)U  with  honour,  a  knightl; 
Uade,  fladung  firom  its  acabhaVd  only  for  the  enemy, — then 
dmwn  fbrrapine,  braadiBhed  in  riot,  serrated  with  dissimulatirai, 
— Ecoe  jigDum. 

Three  indicatkna  are  given  us  of  tliis  tendency,  or  of  its 
metched  conoamitanta.  The  first  is,  the  gradiial  occultation  at 
hk  inttUect.  It  is  the  uDfaJling  effect  of  scn&uiil  indulgence. 
H<  is  constantly  losing  hia  m6  uence,  and  tries  in  vain  to  accouot 
for  erery  man  haying  •  "gird  at  him""  hy  the  contagion  of  bii 
OWB  vit.  Thu*  lie  attempts  to  uphold  his  self-esteem,  but  we 
olwerve  the  miagiviag.  It  must  be  seen  by  all  that  his  vivacity, 
his  Tepoztee,  his  good  nature,  his  earlier  gentleniaiily  bearing, 
.  «ne.  Wfaat  is  fae  in  tbe  aBCOnd  part  of  Henry  IV.,  compared 
with  bim»elf  in  thejrttt  It  is  a  fading  taper,  glaring  m 
the  aodcety^t  is  a  ruin,  tbough  fragments  of  well-.can^ed  work< 
manahip  be  tbere. 

The  second  fact  we  mark  is,  the  agony  of  his  distempeied 
conscience.  He  inly  falters  in  his  wild  career,  and  erer  aod 
anon  he  cannot  repress  his  guilty  perturbations.  The  first  word 
Poins  addresses  to  him  is,  "'Wbat  says  Monsteur  R^orse?" 
With  all  his  levity  we  see  through  the  window  in  his  hreast. 
"  I  muBl  give  over  this  life,  and  I  will  give  it  over."  "  Wdl, 
I  will  repent  and  that  suddenly,  while  I  am  in  some  liking; 
I  diall  be  out  of  heart  shortly,  and  then  I  shalt  have  no  strength 
to  repent."  Having  said  that  he  had  forgolten  "  tbe  ioside  of 
a  church,*^  he  repeals  himself:  *' The  inside  of  a  church  T 
A  holy,  pensive,  memory,  for  the  moment  fiUs  him.  He  theo 
nghs,  and  almost  chuckles, — so  fitful  is  all  such  sentimental 
repentance !— "  Company,  villainous  company,  hath  been  diespail 
of  me !"  Evea  when  most  profane,  and  when  he  conjures  up 
the  t^Tors  of  future  retribution,  it  is  but  that  anomolous  stale 
of  mind  which  tries  to  make  light  of  what  it  cannot  ceiae  to 
rememher  ond  to  dread.     When  infiuny  is  in  hJB  Ii^  be  crici 
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to  her,  ^^Peaoe,  do  not  speak  like  a  deathVhead :  do  not  bid 
me  remember  mine  end.*^ 

<^  Last  stage  of  all,^  let  us  look  upon  his  death-bed.  That 
the  aeparation  of  Henry  V.  from  his  former  ill-chosen  com- 
ponions  was  as  much  praised  as  noted,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
oomparison  of  Fluellen  between  Monmouth  and  Macedon,  and 
between  Alexander  and  Henry.  ^<As  Alexander  is  kill  his 
friend  Clytus,  being  in  his  ales  and  his  cups ;  so  also  Harry 
Monmouth,  being  in  his  right  wits  and  goot  judgments  is  tum 
away  the  fat  knight  with  the  great  pelly-doublet ;  he  was  full 
of  jests,  and  gypes,  and  knaveries,  and  mocks.^  And  where 
find  we  the  wretched  Falstaff  now  ?  We  first  saw  him  in  the 
palacey  but  though  his  royal  master  has  not  sufiered  him  to 
want,  has  given  him  ^^  competence  of  life,^  and  *<  very  well  pro- 
vided  for  him,^ — he  is  not  now  a  lodger  even  in  the  well-known 
Tavem,  but,  the  victim  of  sharpers  and  wantons,  he  is  infatu- 
ated  to  follow  Quickly,  who  had  been  dragged  to  prison  and 
afterwards  liberated  to  her  new  abode.  She  has  married  Pistol. 
They  keep  a  den  of  the  lowest  vice.  She  has  no  concem  for  him. 
8he  would  have  arrested  him  when  purseless.  She  only  harbours 
him  now,  because  of  the  royal  allowance.  Not  even  her  pity 
has  he  retained.  There  the  knight  finds  his  only  refuge,  an  out- 
cast  from  every  other  roof,  the  prey  and  scofi^  of  wickedness 
nin  to  its  very  dregs.  He  has  never  recovered  from  his  sove- 
rdgn^s  rebufi*:  when  his  hostess  first  hears  of  his  sickness,  she 
says,  *<  The  king  hath  killed  his  heart.""  Undermined  in  health 
and  racked  in  conscience,  before  that  blow  he  fell.  Of  his  death 
we  have  only  a  narrative,  in  which  we  find  much  suppressed  or 
but  accidentally  supplied.  Yet  it  opens  to  us  a  chamber  haunted 
with  guilt,  and  echoing  with  groans.  There  lies  the  conscience- 
slricken  wretch.  The  hag-procuress  tells  her  tale  in  a  manner 
suited  to  her  audience,  and  worthy  of  herself.  She  endeavours 
to  make  it  an  easy  and  quiet  departure.  She  reports  it  in 
ihe  tone  of  ignorance  the  most  extreme.  She  speaks  of  him  as 
^  shaked  with  the  tertian*^  ague  and  fever,  and  yet  as  djring  in 
a  way  little  congruous  with  that  comphiint.  Was  not  mental 
torture  at  work  ?     From  that,  imbecility,  at  his  period  of  Ufe 
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and  of  such  u  life,  might  easilj  arise,  "  playing  with  flowers, 
and  smiling  upon  his  fingers'  ends."  But  that  was  only  Ihe 
physical  harbinger  of  death.  His  spirit  had  not  passed  away, 
Awakened  by  her  voice,  he  thrice  calls  npon  God,  afler  she  hu 
bid  him  be  of  "good  cheer."  In  that  impasaioned  invocation, 
soniething  so  terrible  of  accent  and  agony  is  hcard,  that  cven 
she  is  appalled ;  and  easily  distinguishing  the  appeal  froni  any 
of  pain  or  lightnciis,  she  trics  to  comfort  and  soothe  him  hy 
urging  hini  nol  to  "  think  of  God"  as  "she  hopcd  that  there 
was  no  need  to  trouble  himself  with  any  such  thoughts  yet." 
And  thero  the  harridan  would  have  lcft  his  pall.  But  Nyro 
and  Barddlph,  more  honcst  than  she,  bear  witness  to  his  self- 
upbraidings  for  his  intemperance  and  libidinousness ;  and  wben 
the  last  occasion  of  his  frantic  despair  is  denied,  the  honest  boy 
asserts  that  it  is  true,  that  the  dying  libertine  inveighed  against 
the  harlot  as  an  "incarnate  fieud,"  Bpoke  of  his  certain  devo- 
tedness  to  vengeance  as  though  its  uiinister  were  slanding  by, 
and,  in  hideous  consistency  with  a  frequent  jest,  expired  as  if 
seeing  a  lost  soul  sufFering  its  doom  !  FalstafT  is  &n  object  <rf 
degradation  from  the  first.  He  sinks  lower  and  Jower.  And 
he  who  now,  in  a  green  old  age,  might  have  been  the  priiiGe^s 
mentor  and  the  nation''»  idol, — while  the  one  is  in  fuU  safl  to 
Harfieur,  and  the  other  is  in  ecstacy  for  its  inonarch''^  refonnS' 
tion  and  cbivalry,— dies  despised,  neglected,  amidst  the  lowert 
ond  most  abject  of  the  species,  in  tbe  vilest  stews.  The  desth 
of  Beaufort  does  not  so  make  the  blood  run  cold  aa  the  paarting 
froro  this  life  of  poor  Jack  Falstaff! 

Thua  is  Sbakspeare  vindicated  in  a  moral  treatment  of  this 
diaracter,  tbe  most  uniform,  and  the  most  retributive.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  charm  by  wit  at  the  expense  of  virtue,  nw 
will  he  suSer  a  galaxy  of  the  brightest  points  to  redeem  wbat  U 
defective  in  principle,  or  pemicious  in  example  ! 

It  may  be  demanded, — after  this  analysis  of  his  genius, 
this  discrimination  of  his  works, — whether  did  the  Bard  surpaas 
in  the  graver  or  the  lighter  dramaP  Is  his  choracterizatioa 
more  properly  the  tragic  or  the  comic  P  It  will  be  difficult  to 
argue  the  question  on  any  common  ground.     Sbould  we  direct 
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our  judgment  by  the  stronger  or  the  weaker  adherence  of  such 
respective  images  to  the  memory,  and  their  more  easy  or  more 
difficult  appropriation  by  the  fancy, — this  wiU  vary  with  every 
degree  of  intellectual  habitude  and  conformation.  If  we  suspend 
the  judgment  on  the  measure  of  self-identification  with  which  he 
enters  into  his  characters  and  assimilates  his  productions, — ^his 
full  heart  beats  in  all.  He  is  eminently  amiable.  He  throws 
himself  as  much  into  the  joys  of  innocence  and  peace  as  into  the 
distractions  of  guilt  and  the  visitations  of  vengeance.  Both  of 
these  elements  were  in  the  essence  of  his  mind.  With  one 
exception,  he  will  not  compose  exclusively  in  either  style. 
Comedy  enlivens  his  tragedy:  tragedy  saddens  his  comedy.  He 
has  scarcely  to  tum  altemately  to  each,  they  are  simultaneous. 
He  holds  the  mastery  of  both.  His  harp  is  pleasant  and 
solemn  in  its  sound.  They  are  not  two  things  which  he  can, 
at  wiU,  associate  and  combine:  they  are  a  twin-birth.  Only 
could  that  dual  of  an  oriental  dialect*  represent  them  which 
expresses  any  pair  of  things,  any  natural  fellows,  like  eyes, 
and  hands,  and  feet.  According  to  modem  discovery  in  the 
system  of  the  heavens,  he  may  be  compared  to  the  double  star. 
His  humour  has  a  serious  tinge :  his  stemness  a  gentle  yielding. 
The  philosophy  of  such  a  mind  consists  in  the  vividness  of  its 
perceptions.  A  certain  equality  belongs  to  its  greatness.  He 
toils  not  in  one  or  the  other  department.  There  is  an  ease  of 
perfect  versatility.  If  he  smile,  that  smile  is  full  of  sentiment, 
— it  covers  not  dissimulation  nor  tums  into  a  sneer.  When  his 
countenance  gathers  paleness,  and  shrouds  itself  into  darker 
expressions,  there  is  nothing  satumine.  His  soul  but  takes  the 
hue  of  all  around  him,  and  reflects  its  variegations.  Let  us, 
indeed,  look  into  any  noble  mind.  It  is  capable  of  great  concep- 
tions.  It  gracefuUy  aspires  to  the  elevated  and  transcendental. 
It  feels  deep  interest  in  the  workings  of  passion,  and  in  the 
evolution  of  aU  corresponding  event.  So  far  it  seems  kindred 
to  the  more  serious  moods.  But  it  would  always  be  subject  to 
quick  transitions.  Its  gaiety  would  foUow,  simple  and  unforced. 
It  would  be  stupified  without  this  reUef.     It  would  be  wanting 
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ia  the  impression  of  contrasts.  It  would  present  no  room  for 
equipoise.  Imagination  would  be  responsible  for  no  adjustment. 
Minds  of  high  order  cannot  exist  stinted  of  such  range.  A 
uniform  sombre  quality  would  not  answer  to  all  we  know  of 
our  life  and  our  heart.  There  is  a  form  of  properties  whidi  we 
call  Nature,  and  to  this,  mind  should  truly  agree.  See  it  in 
the  heaven  and  in  the  earth !  Is  all  there  dread  ?  Has  it  no 
changeful  aspects  ?  Is  there  no  mirth  ?  So  Shakspeare  owed 
to  the  perfection  of  his  mind  this  control  of  all  extremes :  and 
his  intellect  is  beheld  sublime  and  beautiful,  awful  and  tender, 
just  as  a  soft  landscape  dimpling  some  haggard  waste;  or  as 
an  Iris  spanning  the  torrent^s  plunge.  It  is  the  homogeneous 
intellect  which  we  love  to  find  in  this  diversity  of  operation. 
Tbere  is  but  one  law  of  impulse.  The  Geyser  often  presents 
but  the  sparkling  lake :  but  the  lake  often  boils  up,  firom  a 
hidden  fire.  He,  too,  is  simple  as  any  of  Nature^s  cakna :  he 
can  be  terrific  as  any  of  its  convulsions.  We  do  not  think  it 
strange  that  he  should  be  the  master-spirit  of  both  the  vdns: 
but  we  dare  not  attempt  to  weigh  the  exact  proportion  and 
side  of  his  merits.  Like  a  monareh,  on  his  ooronation-day, 
we  may  not  say,  of  the  two  sceptres  offered  him,  which  he  more 
naturally  carries  or  rightfuUy  claims  ! 

I  shall  repeat  nothing  that  was  offered  in  a  former  Essay 
upon  the  too  spontaneous,  too  complacent,  introduction  of  gross- 
ness  in  many  of  this  Author'*^  works.  I  will  say  nothing  on  that 
question  of  personal  consistency  which  respects  admiration  of 
the  dramatic  structure  of  poetry,  and  specially  of  the  produc- 
tions  of  this  bard,  and  disapprobation  of  theatrical  establish- 
ments  and  exhibitions.  He  must  be  read, — he  ought  to  be  read, 
— and  my  humble  province  has  been  to  show  what  are  some  of 
his  merits,  and  also  to  suggest  some  cautions  in  his  perusal. 
There  are  times  when  even  he  must  not  be  excused  our  sorrow 
and  disgust.  But  when  I  recall  the  fine,  noUe,  sentiments  of  reli- 
gion  which  often  warm  his  page, — when  I  dwell  upcm  his  careful 
discemment  of  the  human  heart, — when  I  behold  his  nature  imd 
his  truth, — when  I  think  of  the  magician  who  can  crowd  his 
circle   with   fairy  and  goblin,  the  heroes  of  mythos   and   the 
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heroes  of  history,  prince  and  peasant,  courtier  and  clown, 
Titania  that  zeph^rr,  Caliban  that  earth, — when  I  mark  well  his 
reverence  for  virtue,  and  specially  for  female  virtue,  his  guar- 
dianship  of  the  virgin  and  matronly  wbite  robe, — when  I  see  at 
every  wicket  and  doorstead  his  image  as  the  Lar  of  all  house- 
hold  fidelity  and  love, — when  I  hear  in  his  voice  the  clarion  of 
liberty, — when  I  find  that  he  has  spoken  to  kings  as  they  were 
never  before  addressed,  and  to  peoples  as  they  were  never  before 
represented,  fumishing  manuals  for  both, — when  I  trace  the 
language  universal  which  he  easily  enunciates,  dialogue  for  the 
council,  harangue  for  the  forum,  rally-cry  for  the  host, — the 
subdued  phrase  of  the  palace,  the  majestic  oratory  of  the  throne, 
together  with  strains  in  which  poets  sing  and  philosophers 
descant,  in  which  lovers  whisper  and  friends  confer,  in  which 
the  mob  shouts  and  the  housewife  chides, — the  sweetest  iambic  of 
rhythm,  the  noblest  instrument  of  eloquence, — ^when  I  muse  all 
this, — the  depth  to  which  I  believe  no  other  man  has  reached, — 
the  power  of  which  I  believe  no  other  man  has  held  the  grasp, — 
the  minstrelsy  of  every  chord  which  I  believe  he  alone  covdd 
strike,  and  which  of  all  men  he  only  could  direct  as  it  floated 
around  him, — then  scarcely  can  I  put  a  check  upon  my  wonder, 
or  set  a  bound  to  my  homage, — (though  finding  and  conveying 
no  apology  in  the  sendment  for  whatever  there  may  be  of  vice :) 

'^  Ubi  plura  nitent, non  ego  pauds 

Ofnmdar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit, 
Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura.*** 

*  Hor:  Ars  Poet:  351. 


'^f^'^^^ ''  ^'-  *^^' 


*\ 


*  A 


^  Am^ulh»  T  i{tri  Vm»  VMf  Amfm^i** 


^  Potthmbiii  Umen  iUoram  met  Mtia  Ivdo.^ 

ViftAix..— Bdflgue  ▼IL  17« 


y 


^'  Wordf  are  grown  so  faUe,  I  am  loth  to  prove  reason  with  them.* 

Shakspeare. — ^TweUth  Night. 
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*<  Wbktch  !^  exclaimed  the  Earl  of  Olenallan  to  Elspeth,  in 
spite  of  his  determination  to  preserve  silence, — ^^  Wretched 
woman  !  what  cause  of  hate  could  have  arisen  from  a  being  so 
innocent  and  gentle  P"*^ 

^*  I  hated  what  my  mistress  hated,  as  was  the  use  with  the 
iiege  vassals  of  the  house  of  Olenallan  ;  for  though,  my  lord,  I 
married  under  my  degree,  yet  an  ancestor  of  yours  never  went 
to  the  field  of  battle,  but  an  ancestor^  of  the  frail,  demented, 
auld,  useless  wretch  wha  now  speaks  with  you,  carried  his  shield 
before  him.  But  that  was  not  a\  '^  continued  the  bddam,  her 
earthly  and  evil  passions  rekindling  as  she  became  heated  in  her 
narration :  <^  that  was  not  a^ — I  hated  Miss  Eveline  Neville  for 
her  ain  sake — I  brought  her  frae  England,  and,  during  our 
whole  joumey  she  gecked  and  scomed  at  my  northem  speech, 
as  her  southland  leddies  and  kimmers  had  done  at  the  boarding- 
school  as  they  caM  it,^  (and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  she  spoke  of 
an  affront  ofFered  by  a  heedless  school-girl  without  intention, 
with  a  degree  of  inveteracy,  which  at  such  a  distance  of  time, 
a  mortal  offence  would  neither  have  authorised  nor  exdted  in 
any  well-constituted  mind).  ^^  Yes,  she  scomed  and  jested  at 
me— -but  let  them  that  scom  the  tartan  fear  the  dirk.^ 

This  passage,  extracted  from  the  well-known  Tale  of  the 
Antiquary, — a  work  which  always  appeared  to  me  to  contain 
the  highest  compositions  and  the  most  imaginative  conceptions 
of  the  entire  series,  proudly  original  as  it  is,  to  which  it  belongs, 
— >this  passage  is  very  true  to  nature,  and  receives  no  little 
support  from  experience.  Men  will  better  endure  any  inqui- 
sition  than  into  their  minor  peculiarities,  and  suffer  any  sarcasm 
rather  than  at  thc  expense  of  them.  A  nervous  acuteness,  a 
u 
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morbid  irritability,  is  often  betrayed  when  these  aoddeatal  and 
superficial  qualities  are  exposed  and  touched,  unknown  to  the 
real  character  and  strikingly  in  variance  with  it  The 
of  the  little  guard  we  place  upon  our  temper,  when  these 
eccentricities  are  sportively  unveiled  or  critically  discuflsed,  is 
simply  this,  that  we  are  conscious  of  their  insignificanoe  and 
of  our  inability  to  defend  them.  But  the  exercise  of  wit  where 
any  feelingy  however  unreasonably  capridous,  is  interested,  is 
the  cruel  handling  of  a  dangerous  weapon.  The  ddicacy  of 
its  use  is  no  justification,  and  is  not  seldom  oKyre  fiBital  than 
its  ruder  flourish. — Gommunities  have,  if  not  their  weak»  their 
tender  parts,  their  oorporate  prejudices  and  petulandes,  as 
well  as  the  individual:  and  if  aggression  be  canied  againit 
them,  not  more  monstrous  is  the  revenge  than  egr^gious  tbe 
impolicy.  The  idle  laugh,  the  flippant  censure,  sink  deeper 
than  was  supposed  or  intended, — and  will  often  be  repaid  with 
a  force  and  bittemess  of  resentment,  so  unmeasured  to  justioe 
that  it  indeed  cancds  the  wrong,  but  still  leaving  thoee  anean 
which  wounded  vanity  and  mortified  fMide  never  can  deem 
discharged.  Steme^s  Eugenius  shows  forth  the  &te  of  thoK 
who,  in  the  exuberance  of  cheerfulness  rather  than  of  spleen, 
trifle  with  others, — who  when  they  speak  do  not  think, — ^who 
having  spoken,  do  not  remember.  And  having  pipposed  to 
myself  a  theme  (though  certainly  not  altogether  without  the 
solicitations  of  others,)  which  must  involve  local  sympathies 
and  prepossessions,  I  commenced  with  this  abrupt  quotation  to 
wam  myself  against  any  feeling, — even  the  most  momentary,  the 
most  casual,  the  most  possibly  subject  to  misconstruction,— of 
disrespect  to  this  portion  of  our  country.  I  never  saw  that 
one  which  I  should  prefer.  Herc  I  have  gathered  a  kindred 
and  found  a  homc.  Far  other  is  my  purpose;  and  though  a 
playful  expression  will  now  and  then  occur,  as  some  uncouth 
sound  may  arise  and  somc  strangc  combination  may  be  pre- 
sented, — ^like  a  mcrry  cognizance  on  thc  rusty  shield  of  Anti- 
quity,  or  a  green  sucker  around  the  dry  roots  of  Philology, 
— such  expression  shall  be  uttered  with  neither  satire  nor  dis- 
courtesy.      So  far  from  a  fear  of  offending,    I  am  persuaded 
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that  none  will  enter  into  the  subject  more  candidly,  nor  go  along 
with  it  more  good-naturedly,  than  those  who  ^^  are  native  here 
and  to  the  manner  bom.'^  It  is  not  ^^  Michin  Mallecho,^ — ^nor 
"  poison  in  jest,^  nor  "  any  oiFence  in  the  world.'*'* 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  strange  things  are  reported  in  some 
quarters  about  this  great  province.  A  profound  respect  for 
one^s  self,  a  strict  regard  to  one^s  personal  interests,— a  liberal 
▼iew  of  honesty,  a  generous  construction  upon  obligation,  a 
rigid  sense  of  advantage,  a  meek>spirited  concession  to  gain,  a 
quick  apprehension  of  another''^  ignorance,  an  all-prevailing 
desire  to  be  right  by  being  on  the  right  side, — these  things  have 
beeii  ascribed  to  its  inhabitants.  It  was  rather  a  waggish  trick 
in  the  Warwickshire  deer-stealer  to  put  so  seliish  a  speech  into 
the  mouth  of  the  last  member  of  the  house  of  York, — '^Richard 
loves  Richard,  that  is  I  am  I.*^  I  can  bear  witness  to  a  far  more 
moderate  avowal,  from  the  fuU  heart  of  a  man,  who  reserving 
9ome  littief  but  only  on  the  just  precautionary  ground  of  self- 
defence,  could  not  in  the  warmth  of  his  feelings  make  a  state- 
ment  without  breathing  a  prayer:  *^6rant  that  I  may  never 
cbeat  nor  be  cheated,  but  chance  it  should  be  so,  I  had  as  lief 
give  a  bite  as  take  it.^ 

Our  dramatists  and  novel  writers  think  themselves  most 
fortunate  if  they  can  introduce  among  their  characters  a  York- 
shire  boor.  Their  conception  of  such  a  character  is  that  nothing 
18  wanting  to  its  perfect  truth,  its  beau  ideal,  but  gross  vul- 
garism  and  low  cunning.  Their  Dans  and  Tykes, — ^their  Mat- 
thew  Sharpsets,  and  John  Moodys, — are,  in  their  esteem,  most 
felicitous  in  their  wit  and  most  faithful  to  their  original.  But 
these  are  hit  oiF  at  random  and  with  caricature :  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  vemacular  speech,  or  any  consultation  of  the 
true  model.  What  is  set  down  for  them  would  equally  befit  a 
down  of  any  place,  and  then  would  require  that  clown  to  be  a 
bufibon  in  order  to  uttcr  it. 

Two  or  three  circumstances  tended  to  impress  my  mind 
with  the  peculiarities  of  your  dialect.  But  as  you  have  a  right 
to  know  who  and  whence  the  critic  is,  that  ventures  to  speak  so 
frankly  to  you,— I  have  to  confess  it  with  no  little  humiJity 
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(though  as  the  child  of  Erin  would  say,  small  blame  to  me  for 
it)  that  my  nativity  was  allotted  where  the  language  is  vaare 
distorted  and  barbarous  than  in  any  hamlet  or  nook  of  our  isle. 
In  the  Twelfth  Night  of  Shakspeare  the  jester  says — '^I  fear  this 
great  lubber  the  world  will  prove  a  cockney.^  The  secret  is 
confessed.  I  drew  my  first  breath  in  Lud^s  Town,  and  had  it 
been  some  centuries  ago  I  should  have  been  a  Luddite.  When  a 
child  I  was  deported  to  Sussex,  the  most  coarse  in  its  yulgar 
tongue  of  counties,  as  London  is  of  cities.  But  I  cannot  deny 
that  when  I  passed  this  frontier,  ^^  I  heard  a  language  which  I 
understood  not.""  It  might  be  better  and  purer  than  any  form 
of  speech  I  had  hitherto  noticed,  but  it  was  widely  difPerent 
It  was  characteristic,  and  unique.  Emphasis,  coUocation,  and 
phrases  were  all  extraordinary.  I  had  to  think  in  new  terms, 
and  to  think  out  new  associations.  Mine  ear  had  to  discipline 
itself  to  sounds  which  first  jarred  upon  it,  not  from  any  inherent 
dissonance  but  solely  from  their  unwonted  use;  then  it  was 
required  to  catch  them,  to  rate  their  worth  and  disentangle  their 
complexity.  Adventures  were  not  withheld  from  me,  nor  some 
encounters.  A  week  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  my  arrival,  before 
I  determined  on  an  excursion  to  the  Moravian  settlement  at 
Fulneck.  Ignorant  of  the  way,  I  accosted  a  lad  who  was  break- 
ing  stones  by  the  side  of  the  road  in  a  very  common  but  unmean- 
ing  manner, — "  Where  does  this  road  go  to  ?'''*  With  a  proud 
contempt  on  his  face  at  what  he  perceived  to  be  a  southern  tone 
and  an  equally  foolish  question,  he,  half  with  the  air  of  the  churl 
and  half  that  of  the  rogue,  exclainied  :  "  Go  !  no  where  :  I  have 
knawn  it  for  mar  tban  ton  years,  and  it  never  sturred  yet.'*''  A 
little  out  of  countenance,  if  none  out  of  tcmper,  I  still  urged 
my  desire  of  information.  "  ^^Hiithcr  slmll  I  get  if  I  drive  along 
this  road  't''''  "  To  Pudsey,  surc,  fcUce  thy  nese,  and  aw'*^  plan 
as  a  Pekestaff.'''* — Thinks  I  to  myself, — if  such  be  the  cub,  what 
must  tliey  bc  who  have  whelped  him?  if  such  be  the  eaglet,  little 
more  than  callow  and  newejccted  froni  tlie  eyrie,  what  is  the 
region  of  his  sircs  ?  A  precipitate  retreat  seemed  alike  prudent 
and  inevitablo  from  scenes  with  which  I  had  so  small  an  affinity ; 
and  those  sharp  spirits  which  peopled  it,  for  which  I  was  so  poor 
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a  match.  A  more  quiet  proof,  though  rather  more  inexplicable, 
awaited  me.  I  was  invited  to  a  humble  cottage  in  a  neighbour- 
ing  village,  whose  inmates  were  most  respectable,  for  they  were 
the  pious  poor.  The  evening  meal  was  spread, — the  utensils  and 
provisions  neat  as  they  were  unpretending.  But  how  taken  by 
surprise  was  I  when  the  worthy  dame  addressed  me  in  a  style, 
roore  suitable  to  a  heat  on  a  race-ground  than  the  particular 
religious  act  she  begged  me  to  perform:  "We  are  all  ready, 
will  ye  start  us.^''  To  "loose,'*'  is  to  retum  thanks.  I  then 
received  the  dii&cult  direction  to  ^^make  myself  agreeable.^ 
But  this  is  too  much  an  affair  of  taste  to  be  one  of  option. 
Quickly  I  became  acquainted  with  those  watch-words  of  hos- 
pitality,  which  I  have  often  subsequently  heard,— and  having 
done  all  that  urgency  could  do,  or  reiteration  express,  the 
hostess  implored  me  ^^  io  raach  to^  and  to  bide  no  vUingJ*^ 
Again,  methought,  it  is  a  hopeless  case  !  How  are  such  unin- 
tdligible  parties  to-  reciprocate  their  views  and  feelings!  Where 
shall  the  interpreter  be  found  !  In  what  manner  shall  the  trans- 
lation  be  accomplished  I  But  I  soon  ascertained  that  whatever 
might  be  the  peculiarities  of  idiom,  there  was  a  vein  and  layer  of 
sober  masculine  English:  and  it  then  occiirred  to  me  that  the 
peculiarities  themselves  might  be  any  thing  rather  than  corrupted 
and  unauthorised  !  I  knew  what  the  metropolis  was ; — the  seat 
of  palaces,  senates,  and  tribunals !  Though  I  had  no  great  habit 
of  its  language,  I  had  some  little  of  its  articulation.  And  I 
recollected  those  pure  expressions  of  the  city  madam  and  of  the 
bourgeois  multitude, — Ant  it.  Disciver.  Quite  promiscuous, 
for  quite  undetermined.  AU  that  sort  of  thing.  For  afraid  of, 
for  the  fear  of.  Argufy  for  signify.  Those  happy  interludes  in 
a  story,  so  says  I,  says  he.  I  have  got  a  great  mind,  often  said 
by  those  who  have  none  at  all.  I  fetch  a  walk,  and  if  as  far 
out  of  town  as  possible, — like  the  poor  criminal,  sentenced  to  a 
public  flogging,  imprepared  fur  the  remaining  part  of  the  award, 
**and  back  again,"*^ — he  having  fetched  his  walk,  will  require 
himself  to  hefetchedf  then  of  course  he  will  throw  himself  into 
a  Chay.  He  should  not  look  as  sour  as  warges  (verjuice  being 
flo  distilled  from  his  lips)  because  of  his  own  mistake :  while  it 
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may  be  a  useful  lesson  to  him  that  there  is  wUhy^drskjf  (his 
happy  elimination  of  vice-versS,)  even  in  a  stroU  to  Highgale^s 
skylight-tunnel  and  Hampstead^s  cultivated  heath.  If  he  cannot. 
understand  this,  we  have  only  to  introduce  his  own  ddectaUe 
mode  of  answering  a  difficulty  or  assigning  a  reason,  ^^because  as 
why  ?^^— and  then  with  aid  of  his  chosen  adverb  aasure  him  that, 
howsomdever,  it  is  just  as  far  to  retum.  These  early  impres- 
sions  of  a  brogue,  hateful  the  more  as  clipped  and  affected, 
reconciled  me  to  a  vocabulary  certainly  difficult  to  be  understood, 
and  still  more  to  be  adopted, — but  very  powerful,  expressive, 
and  copious :  and  withai  accompanied  by  an  energy  of  tone  and 
manner  that  stamps  upon  it  a  sterling,  if  uncourtly,  sincerity 
and  independence.  Had  I  adhered  to  my  first  purpose,  I  should 
have  amassed  large  coUections  of  specimen  and  illustration.  It  is 
no  small  disadvantage  of  this  delay,  that  my  ear  has  lost  much  of 
that  nice  perception  with  which  once  it  caught  each  diffi^ng 
inflexion  of  sound  and  each  novel  peculiarity  of  term.  Much  pains 
has  been  taken  with  the  Nomenclature;  but  it  is  remarkable  how 
persons,  living  in  the  same  place,  assert  that  this  word  is  rife  and 
prevalent,  and  that  if  it  ever  was  employed  it  is  now  obsolete : 
that  such  is  the  meaning,  and  that  such  a  meaning  is  totally  mis- 
applied.  The  reasons  are,  that  the  Yorkshire  Dialect  includes 
a  varying  rannje  of  expressions  :  that  so  immense  an  area  of  soil, 
and  so  opposite  an  outline  of  boundary,  must  include  a  popula- 
tion,  parts  of  which  have  no  influence  over  otliers  :  that  all  per- 
sons  of  education  reject  provincialisms  for  that  form  and  manner 
which  are  standard  as  having  nothing  peculiar  or  striking  in 
them :  that  good  societ y  here,  as  every  where  besides,  is  lifted  up 
above  the  necessity  or  dis[3osition  to  resort  to  that  which  the 
humbler  classes  retain :  tliat  this  progression  is  general,  affecting 
even  these  humbler  classes  in  their  turn,  first  showing  them  that 
a  local  term  is  not  Hkely  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be  commonly 
understood, — then  enabling  tliem  to  discriminate  between  what  is 
local  and  what  is  common  to  the  language, — next  giving  them 
the  consciousness  that  in  clinging  to  these  they  are  speaking  a 
dialect  rather  than  a  language, — and  last  of  all  inspiring  them 
with  an  ambition  which,  while  it  suffers  them  occasionallv  to 
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draw  upon  their  old  phrases  and  associations, — sometimes  for 
amusement,  and  at  other  times  as  images  and  echoes  of  scenes 
long  fled  and  days  long  departed, — an  ambition  to  speak  with  a 
correctness  adapted  to  their  improved  mind,  and  with  a  catho- 
licity  worthy  of  their  extended  circle.     Let  none,  then,  exclaim 
against  these  pecularitics  as  vulgarisms:  let  us  respect  the  annals 
of  the  poor  if  we  cannot  decypher  them :  let  all  remember  that 
the  Doric  breadth  and  plainness  of  their  County-speech  was  once 
iq>provedand  adopted  as  really  classic:  that  as  the  most  illiterate 
now  talk,  there  is  no  doubt  the  most  wealthy  and  most  leamed 
in  their  earlier  genealogies  conversed:  that  what  is  now  too  harsh 
for  the  factory  was  then  the  language  of  the  Oriel  window  recess: 
that  words,  not  positively  evil,  but  which  we  do  not  desire  our 
children  to  overbear  in  the  street,  were  recounted  by  judges, 
dedaimed  by  preachers,   and  whispered  by  lovers  :   that  it  is 
probable  that  the  poor  and  the  untaught  have  refined  above  their 
predecessors  uniformly  with  the  reiinement  of  the  ranks  farther 
advanced  in  the  social  scale :  that  their  diaiect  is  not  the  scoria 
of  the  fumace,  but  some  of  the  first,  though  perhape,  grotesque 
fthiq^es  of  the  fused  ore :  that  in  fact  the  expressions  of  the  com- 
mon  people  unto  this  day  form  a  language  distinct  and  substan- 
tive, — whose  laws  may  be  reduced  to  an  accurate  Syntax,  whose 
roots  unfold  a  philosophic  Etymology, — whose  dissonance  may 
be  attuned  and  its  inflexibility  be  atterapered  !     In  nothing  are 
we  willing  to  allow  those  things  to  be  degeneracies  because  they 
are  surrounded  by  improvements,     They  are  archaisms ;  and  if 
we  think  they  have  either  the  garrulous  tautology  or  the  forget- 
ful  relapse  of  old  age, — they  are  at  least  venerable,  forbearance 
should  be  exercised  towards  them  in  respect  of  past  services; 
having  obtained  a  settlement  it  would  be  unjust  to  tum  them 
adrift ;  and  I  propose  do  all  the  little  that  is  in  my  power  to 
rehearse  what  they  have  been  and  what  they  have  achieved, — to 
pay  some  of  the  attention,  and  to  discharge  a  few  of  the  oi&ces, 
that  should  accompany  their  decline  of  life, — leaving  it  to  a  still 
inore  charitable  soul,  to  wind  them  in  their  shroud,  to  ring  their 
knell  and  dig  their  grave. 

That  we  may  pursue  a  fair  and  safe  discussion,  it  will  bc 
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'  to  revert  to  far-distant  events.     Under  wliat  circutn. 

•  did  that  language  originate,  maiiy  of  the  peculiarities  of 
iduch  suirive  in  our  time,  whose  thews  and  sinews,  diRJecta, 
mmibra»  u-e  no  where  niore  profuseiy  scattered  and  devotedly 
retained  than  in  this  part,  and  of  whose  substance  aod  nexus 
oar  dudnctive  words,  are  not  unworthy  accretions,  but  int^ral 
[Mrtfl? 

Thoie  is  no  event  of  history  more  unsatisfactorily  explained, 
■nd  ao  erent  more  stupendously  important,  than  the  djsruption 
of  thoie  barbarous  hordcs  and  masses  which,  brcaking  like  a 
toneot  OTfrr  Europe,  chonged  the  whole  face  of  its  institutions, 
■nd  tbe  entire  cast  of  its  manncrs.  Strictly  speaking,  certain 
portiaiuof  these  fierce  iovaders  were  GurapeaD, — Scandinavian 
■od  Sumatian.  Thcse,  precipitalin  themselves  along  the  Rhiae 
•nd  the  Danube,  soon  prcssed  upor  he  borders  of  Asia.  Their 
JmiptiaDB,  preceding  any  other,  reac  ed  us  far  as  the  Cimmenan 
BoBpborUB,  the  present  Sea  of  Azo  h.  By  their  settlement  in 
tbe  Paliu  Maeotis  and  the  adjoining  regions,  they  displaced  tbe 
origfaul  pbssessors,  who  wcre  thus  driven  farthcT  on  the  east. 
Tbe  jnobability  is,  (and  we  have  little  hetter  authonty  to  guide 
us)  that  the  bursting  into  thia  quarter  of  the  earth  bj  what 
have  heen  treated  as  predatory  and  lawless  tribes,  was  but  a 
resistance  to  unprovoked  aggression.  Their  invaders  had  feared 
to  attack  Gaul  and  Italy,  and  therefore  fell  upon  the  apparently 
veak  and  the  certunly  untried.  The  day  of  retribution  came. 
It  was  not  each  petty  nation  rousing  itaelf  to  self-defenf% ;  there 
seems  to  have  been  general  concert  and  banded  strength.  A 
thirst  for  revenge  soon  begat  a  thirst  for  conquest:  infonnation 
spread,  cupidity  awakened :— the  aggressors  were  not  only 
annihilated,  but  a  highway  was  thrown  up  betweeo  the  two 
continents  which  had  nations  for  its  passengers  and  empires  fi>r 
its  pavemeuta ! 

Three  immense  emigrations  emptied  themaelves  at  differait 
times,  and  from  modtlied  causes,  into  this  aection  of  tbe  world. 
The  Celts,  the  Goths,  and  the  Sclavonians  are  the  names  given 
to  them.  Tbeir  languages  would  prove  them  to  be  essoitiaUy 
diSerent.    Their  inroads  were  not  contemporary  nor  co-operadve. 
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Intervals  may  have  elapsed  sufficient  to  induce  a  forgetfulness 
of  their  common  origin.  They  were  most  formidable  to  each 
other,  and  warred  to  mutual  extermination.  A  question,  indeed, 
arises,  What  was  the  fate  of  the  aborigenes  whom  they  found  P 
Tragedies,  doubtless,  of  the  most  horrible  enormity  are  happily 
curtained  from  our  view,  and  were  acted  on  a  darkened  stage. 
Yet  it  is  not  to  be  surmised  that  this  was  the  fate  of  all, — ^for  it 
would  be  ahnost  impossible, — ^and  some  features  of  these  national 
characters  are  preserved,— confirming  the  hope  that  they  spared 
the  yielding  and  incorporated  the  defenceless  with  themselves.  * 
This  enumeration,  however,  makes  no  mention  of  later  encroach- 
ments,  such  as  that  of  the  Saracens  and  afterwards  of  the  Turco- 
mans.  They  belong  to  another  age.  The  whole  question  of  these 
vast  issues  from  the  ridges  of  Caucasus  and  the  steppes  of 
Tartary,  is  most  difficult,  much  of  their  records  is  apocryphal, 
and  little  of  their  consequences  can  be  traced.  To  this  hour  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  baffling  problems  of  history,  and  one  of 
the  most  inexplicable  impulses  which  ever  instigated  human 
nature.  The  political  and  moral  influence  of  these  incursions 
and  settlements  can  scarcely  be  inferior  to  those  geographical 
phenomena  which  would  ensue — were  earth  to  reverse  its  axis 
and  ocean  to  rush  from  its  bed. 

A  colony  of  the  second  irruption  is  described  by  history 
to  have  occupied  what  was  once  denominated  the  Cimbric 
Chersonesus,  but  in  modem  language  is  called  Jutland.  This 
spread  itself  into  the  isles  on  its  westem  coast  as  far  as  the 
well-known  Heligoland.  The  general  name  assigned  to  this 
race  was  Saxon,  and  of  the  origin  of  that  name  many  legends 
inform  us  with  equai  degrees  of  improbability.  It  is  not  easy 
to  determine  its  northem  and  southern  boundaries,  though  for  a 
time  it  might  be  circumscribed  within  the  Eyder  and  the  Elbe. 
It,  however,  soon  commanded  an  advanced  latitude,  and  we  leam 
that  it  threatened  Rome  and  sent  forth  its  natives  to  as  great  a 
distance  as  Thrace.  In  the  Sleswick  department  of  this  peninsula 
there  was  a  district  called  Anglen,  close  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  It 
became  usual  to  speak  of  this  people  as  Saxons  and  Angles, — 

*  Parcere  rabjectis  et  debeUare  saperbos. — VirpiL 
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afterwards  it  was  usual  to  speak  o(  these  as  cooinioD,  and  Anglo- 
Ssxon  expressed  the  cooibination.  TTiis  was  one  column  of  tbe 
Oothic  infliix,  and  proves  to  be  that  in  which  we  liave  a  Rpecial 
intereat. 

Bearing  in  memory  the  position  and  eiuigratiiig  tendency  of 
the  Anglo-Saxoiis  as  now  preased  forward,  probahly  by  olher 
masRe§  behind  theni ;  that  they  were  now  hovenng  on  the  strand 
of  the  German  Ocean  ;  and  that  tlieir  straad  ran  paraltcl  lo  our 
own ;  we  will  enquire  into  the  state  of  Britain  at  thal  pcriod. 

By  this  time  the  Britnns  were  driven  into  tbe  Highland» 
of  Scottand,  the  fastneflses  of  Wales,  tbe  Isle  of  Man.  aud 
Ireland,  by  the  victorious  progress  of  thc  Ronian  amis.  The 
Qavlic,  Erso,  and  Manx  dialecta,  all  nnounce  thal  fhese  Brilons 
were  ori^naily  Celts.  The  Gauls  i  re  most  likely  of  the  same 
great  humaTi  division.  A  large  po  jlation  was,  however,  left 
nnd  niultiplied  itself  within  what  we  call  England.  Whether 
we  he  descended  from  Ihem  or  not,  we  need  not  be  ashauied  of 
their  genius  or  attainment.  Galgacus  is  reported  by  an  enetiiy 
to  havc  addrcssed  his  army  as  few  luodem  heroes  coiild  spcak 
froni  thc  drum-head.  Tacitus  praises  their  taste  and  quickness. 
Juvenal  notices  their  capacity  in  pleading  causes.  Horace,  bow- 
ever,  speaks  of  the  Briton  as  uDlamed.  And  Cicero,  io  writiDg 
to  AtticUB,  advises  him  to  prefer  any  slave  he  might  find  in  the 
mart  to  the  Briton,  as  be  was  so  void  of  mind  and  unsuaceptibJe 
of  improvement.  Whatever  might  have  been  their  pristine 
state,  many  were  the  advantages  of  civilization  they  deriTed 
from  their  conquerors.  They  formed  a  dependeacy  bigbly  a{^ire- 
ciated  and  duly  defended.  Three  legions,  cmisisting  of  thirtj-aix 
thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  horse,  constituted  the  atandJng 
army.  This  force,  when  not  embodied  in  repelling  the  Caledo- 
nian  ewarms,  was  well  employed  in  draining  marsbes,  clearing 
fore§ts,  and  constructing  roads.  To  tbem  the  great  northem 
wall  is  to  be  attributed.  The  complement  was  variously  distii- 
buted,  and  tbere  are  said  to  have  been  a  hundred  and  fifty  iniU- 
tary  stations.  These  soldiers  could  not  often  be  drafted  to  other 
countries,  as  the  Horse-guards  at  the  Capitol  found  it  no  e«^ 
thing  to  take  up  tramports ;   they  therefore  became  natiotial, 
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married  among  the  nadves,  and  settled  down  with  thdr  famiUes^ 
whether  as  out-pensioners  or  on  half-pay. 

The  Jurisprudence  of  the  Romans  was  as  much  their  boast 
as  their  prowess.  Their  eagle  bore  not  only  the  arrow  and  bolt 
in  her  talons,  but  the  scales  of  justice  in  her  beak.  One  may 
readily  conceive  of  the  old  Brigantes,  the  ancestors  and  proto- 
types  of  Yorkshiremen,  complaining  of  their  own  imperfect 
jurisdiction,  and  thankfuUy  accepting  from  the  first  Jurists  in 
the  world  a  more  frequent  gaol  delivery, — though  even  horse- 
stealing  should  appear  in  the  calendar, — and  welcoming,  such 
was  their  difficulty  of  getting  in  their  debts,  some  bill  for  esta- 
blishing  Local  Courts. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  the  Britons  were  without  their 
monetary  system.  They  were  money-changers,  whether  they 
crowded  ^^  our  alley  ^  or  not.  Seneca  lent  them  at  one  advanoe 
three  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The 
old  usurer  always,  to  adopt  a  common  phrase,  knew  his  men. 
This  was  a  capital  loan.  Debentures  would  reach  a  premium 
— ^would  take  occupancy  of  the  public  mind, — ^the  wiiter  would 
alter  his  notion  of  scrip  ;  the  prisoner  would  be  reoonciled  to 
bonds;  the  vagabond  would  do  his  utmost  to  get  into  iheatocks; 
and  omnium  would  be  craved  by  all. 

But  the  Roman  power  was  becoming  very  languid  in 
Britain.  Its  empire  was  overgrown.  Rapid  symptoms  of 
intemal  decay  portended  its  dissolution.  The  new  and  over- 
whelming  millions  which'  had  shattered,  while  they  submerged, 
the  European  platform,  especially  threatened  this  mistress  of 
nations.  The  love  of  plunder  and  the  bittemess  of  revenge 
were  equally  vehement  in  their  bosoms. 

The  necessity  of  the  case  demanding  that  the  resources 
of  this  great  power  should  be  concentrated,  its  troops  were 
gradually  withdrawn  from  the  colonies  and  collected  nearer  the 
imperial  city,  which  was  the  threatened  point  of  attack.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  left  exponed 
to  those  warlike  neighbours  which  had  long  harassed  them. 
The  Britons  were  womc  out  with  vexation  and  loss,  and  sent, 
according  to  Oildas,  a  most  pathetic  appeal  to  ^tius,— *'To 
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Mtiusj  thrice  oonsul,  the  groans  of  the  Britona.^  The  wippetl 
was  unavailmg, — Rome  had  not  a  contmgent  to  ifMune.  Our  fim- 
fathers  were  compelled  to  address  it  to  another  quarter.  Hus 
was  the  Saxon  power,  induding  the  Jutes  and  the  Anj^  whose 
character  and  podtion  have  already  heen  noted*  They  had  not 
been  known  hitherto  as  friends  but  as  pirates.  Thqr  bad  eailj 
in  the  third  century  made  frequent  and  deTastatiiig  desccnts 
on  our  eastem  and  southem  ooasts.  Tumer  infonna  us»  diat 
one  of  the  Roman  commanders  was  entitled  Count  (Comes)  of 
the  Sazon  shore, — Saxon  only  in  that  sense  which  punlea  fbe 
school-boy,  E  r^gione.  This  was  the  First  Post  of  the  Coast 
blockade  and  Preventive  service.  It  perhaps  may  surprise  us 
that  the  natives  of  our  country, — ^whom  a  Caractacus  cnd  a 
Boadicea  had  led  to  such  daring  and  such  fame,— should  now 
betray  so  craven  a  temper«  But  they  had  been  treated  aa  a 
conquered  people.  They  were  not  suffiered  to  arm  themsdves»  nar 
to  emulate  any  dignities.  They  were  greatly  denationalised,— 
enslaved  and  imbruted.  The  military  pomps  around  them  wcfe 
but  a  kind  of  prison-duty,  a  splendid  watch  and  ward,  insulting 
and  qudling  the  spirits  of  the  wretched  vassals,  always  suspected 
and  always  overbome.  The  Saxons  were  visited  by  ambassadors 
imploring  them  to  become  our  deliverers,  not  from  the  Romans, 
— they  had  been  remanded  home, — ^but  from  those  troublesome 
people  nearer  ourselves  who  took  advantage  of  their  recall.  A 
new  race  appeared  in  these  hostile  ranks,  the  Picts, — ^but  these 
were  not  Caledonian  nor  Celtic:  but  an  earlier  stream  of  emi- 
gration  into  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  from  a  more  northera 
people  than  the  Saxons,  but  having  a  very  similar  languagCi 
much  common  character,  and  according  to  all  the  most  rational 
proofs  a  truly  Gothic  race.  Much  error  has  prevailed  upon  this 
subject, — and  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  call  them  Picts 
from  the  picturesque  tartan  which  they  wore, — the  argument 
would  be  still  more  perfect  could  they  derive  kilty  as  they  will 
make  them  sans-culottes,  from  Celt ! 

Little  loath,  the  Saxons,  who  found  some  Sclavones  in  thdr 
rear  more  than  annoying,  repaired  to  our  help.  Hengist  and 
Horsa  were  the  renowned  chiefs,-— who  soon  gave  battle  to  the 
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Scotch  and  Picts,  and  successfuUy  repelled  them.  But  these 
primflevaUy  evinced  the  indisposition  of  their  successors  to  go 
hacki—and.  the  Saxons  were  required  to  take  up  their  station  by 
the  Oreat  Northem  Barrier  erected  by  the  Romans,  whose 
remains  still  excite  the  wonder  of  the  traveller  and  antiquary. 
A  presumption  arises,  therefore,  that  the  Saxon  speech  would 
be  speedily  grafted  on  the  language  of  the  North  of  England, 
wbere  still  we  think  it  is  most  radically  preserved. 

The  termination  of  this  deliverance  was  in  agreement  witb 
general  experience.  The  Saxons  had  done  our  state  some  ser- 
vice,  and  they  knew  it.  The  Allied  Army  did  not  dislike  their 
quarters,  and  as  it  was  inconvenient  to  be  always  sending  for 
supplieft  across  the  seas,  it  established  a  tolerably  rapacious  Com- 
missariat  here.  Soldiers,  like  Dalgetty,  look  to  the  provant  first. 
Tbe  Cordon  Sanitaire  thought  it  time  to  seek  their  own  health, 
and  acted  on  the  chivahrous  principle  that  benevolenoe  always 
rewards  itself. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  much  farther  with  the  history. 
The  Saxon  power  lasted  with  few  interruptions  from  490,  some 
say  449»  unto  1016.  Never  did  people  undergo  a  more  per- 
fect  revolution.  We  received  not  only  new  laws,  new  habits, 
but  also  a  new  language.  That  language  still  remains,  and 
amidst  all  moral  vicissitudes,  all  national  convulsions,  all  literary 
caprices,  is  destined  to  be  the  most  widely  spoken,  the  most 
thrillingly  powerful,  of  all  tongues,  if  it  be  not  auspicated  to 
supersede  them  all. 

Kent  was  first  peopled  by  the  Jutes.  The  three  kingdoms 
of  proper  Saaam  were  Sussex  and  Surrey, — then  the  Westward 
South  coast,  Hampshire,  &c.  under  the  name  of  Wessex  ;— 4md 
lastly  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Hertfordshire.  The  Angles  were 
far  more  numerous.  They  occupied  the  country  of  the  old 
Iceni,  Norfolk,  Sufiblk,  and  Cambridgeshire.  They  formed 
Mercia  of  the  several  Midland  counties, — while  all  beyond  the 
Abus  or  Humber,  inclusive  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  Dur- 
ham  and  Northumberland, — though  not  Cumberland, — consti* 
tuted  the  Northem  Division.  These  comprehend  far  more  of 
the  East  than  of  the  Westem  shore,  as  might  be  expected  from 
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ihe  pttnlldism  of  the  Saxon  coast  with  the  fomier,  and  its  great 
dtstance  h%Mn  the  latter.  North  and  South  Wales  were  Brittsh 
sdlU  ahhorring  the  Sassenach  as  much  as  the  Oael  himself.  Corn. 
vdQ  had  ils  peculiar  language;    and  Daines  Barrington,  in  a 


imicatioD  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  in  1773«  recording  a 
^  k«d  made  throu^  that  county  in  I768,  affirms  that  a 
of  Ae  BnHie  of  Pentraeth,  aged  dghty-seren  years,  oould 
:S|«iiJk  iu  aad  that  it  was  ooly  just  then  that  it  was  likdLy  to 


WWdKT  Hcpcarchy  or  Octarchy  be  the  proper  term  to 
tkne  nes»pectiie  goTemments  and  settlements, 
S^EJbM  aa  nAhcr  Vw  than  fbur  hundred  years  aasumed  the  sole 
Md  ■KMTchy  of  the  whole.  The  Comish-men 
Hk  ii»  die  fimign  power  whidi  they  had  hitherto 
jfcmBitJL — die  C^Mahriafts  were  nemrly  subdued, — and  his  scep- 
9ir  ^n^  ;a(i»^wkiftpsd  in  South  Wales  also. 

l^ift  He  wW  w:»  to  cnowii  this  dTnaslT,  and  to  foster  this 

ImiJL  W  wW  w»  »mr  ialoxicated  wiih  piide  uor  enfeebled 

^   ioifaftr .     Thir  Ijkw  how  10  fiorbear  m  victory  and  how  to 

i^rnifcifiw  InaiMtf  6vm  dkaster,— the  humhlest  in  the  palaoe, 

/K  W5<  ihcrt^'^  31  ^5.ije. — 5Cercly  just,  beautifully  tender, 

^vK    K^"  jKm.w^  'i:s>  w^irrx^r^  ihe  piweptor  of  his  children, 

jHnt   ir  ^wovcx  rt:sa<!es^  rn  htiitlo, — ahandiHied  by  all,  but 

«v^v>    tOuitv^-^t.*^^  >^j:fs*fvf» — Alfrvd  iivtse.    We  need  not  deify 

Ku«    te^  ^  \V,vxvv  :yvT  tvxirtraiY  biii:  t;ibulou>ly  as  an  Arthur, 

JKr    tv  ,'K   ",'iyt^»   Tdsivvl  fc-rtr   of  h:>tc>nr.     Such   marvels  of 

s  ~  « 

>\v\^K^v  AV  -"«'^^  x\Trr.'.:t<\:  to  Api.v*r  at  tedious  inter^als, — 
tt^^  H*^fr  ^^^*  V^flC  Jt>>-*  *^  rvv^xutaoGs  ol  such  luminaries. 

\v  t  >i«^v.><^  Jfc>  ^f  iss^<**^.Y  jKx:  rvrvVTacr  of  his  native  speech, 
K  «^  %v»iv>^  M*^  x^f\v.^irc3<t!vv-  He  w^jti  ac>)uainted  with  Latin 
%iW  ."^KvUvvv  >s\vV>^  itxi  Kcvir.  He  w^is  no  stnnger  to  the 
x-ns^w  v^J\\<  H>r  ^*>  J^  hWC.  jl  >cjius5,  a  le^>lator.  He  strove 
V-  V  iK.iv^**v    v**r;it^  ji*tv:  r,*  iti^^i?^  c\iu(V*aoQ.     Nor,  in  short, 

^v^x    K^x  Oniv  t  ta^  ^»  K  trda::  irrdLjs  which  can  ecliftse  his 

....    Nx,x  ^  u     .V*  .>a*  oto^  ^.^KvTv  :.-  vv^fvinr  miih  ii  I 

t'K  N*  Mvx '^v    wtv  HV%tvX\tr  .*f  :i>i  Arjrfv>-Sa\vio  lan^age, 

, .    v^-^    ♦       K      "«v     **     Ki-Avv  :c  5Wtts  iwjxtsjsible  to  settle 
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It  came  from  the  opposite  Chersonesus:  and  it  spread  itsdf 
through  our  land.  No  change  very  greatly  affected  it.  Thougfa 
the  Danes  had  often  landed  and  established  themselves,  they 
were  always  regarded  with  distrust,  and  were  as  much  as  pos- 
sible  dispersed  and  detached  by  Saxon  jealousy.  When  after 
the  cruel  massacre  England  was  united  to  Denmark  under 
Canute,  the  union  was  shortlived,  and  reverted  to  the  Saxon  line 
before  the  Norman  invasion,  a  period  of  only  twenty-three  years. 
Besides,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  Danish  speech  was  essentially 
different  from  the  Saxon,  and  incontestible  evidence  that  they 
are  shoots  of  the  same  great  Gothic  Stock. 

We  may  observe  that  there  is  a  great  resemblance  in  the 
northem  dialects.  How  many  Teutonic  words  does  any  English- 
man  understood,  when  written,  if  not  when  pronounced !  Dr. 
Calamy,  in  visiting  Friezeland,  one  of  the  United  Provinces, 
was  oonvinced  that  this  was  one  of  the  seats  of  the  old  Saxons. 
He  testifies  that  the  language  of  the  Frizons  in  his  day  bore 
a  great  ailinity  to  the  then  English.  He  mentions  a  town  near 
the  Zuydee  Zee  where  he  heard  the  Lord^s  Prayer  recited  in 
a  tone  and  dialect  which  he  very  nearly  comprehended.  Sir 
William  Temple^s  observations  point  to  the  same  fact. 

The  doctrine  of  dialectical  peculiarities  seems  to  be  this. 
The  Patois  of  a  language  is  seldom  its  deterioration.  It  is  a 
prior  state,  which  circumstances  have  induced  and  enabled  some 
favoured  orders  to  desert.  If  it  be  a  residuum,  the  raciness  of 
the  juice  is  in  it:  it  is  the  experiment  in  its  base,  it  is  wine  on 
the  lees.  I  will  illustrate  this  with  a  reference  to  the  Oreek 
Dialects. 

These  were  not  as  some  suppose  ignorant  violations  of  cor- 
rectness,  casual  corruptions  of  term,  various  dates  of  desuetude, 
— they  are  perfect,  original,  in  themselves, — subsisting  in  their 
native  elements  and  powers. 

Greece  was  invaded  as  was  Britain, — Greek  became  the 
language  of  the  one  as  Saxon  did  of  the  other.  How  was  the 
Grreek  language  subjected  to  so  many  modiiications  ? 

We  must  suppose  that  there  was  a  time  when  Oreek  existed 
in  an  entire  and  unique  form.     The  Hellenes  describe  numerous 
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I  (^  emig^atioii  which  flowed  into  MaceUunia.  Achaia, 
'Attiea,  aad  Pelof>onnesus.  Whether  ihe  Pelasgi  were  the  first, 
— wboevtf  the  Pelasgi  were, — there  was  a  succession  i>f  lhe« 
intnidcn  or  viatiints.  The  last  teiritory  being  the  forthcst,  il 
vould  pnAMbl;  be  the  receptacle  of  those  who  had  entered  firsl 
upoo  tbeae  regions,  or  they  might  stand  in  equi-distani  relation 
to  each  otbe'.  We  may  conceivc  of  theni  in  the  course  of  thcir 
progrcaa,  PMians,  ^olians,  and  lones.  These  originally  spoke 
diffenntlj.  -TIk  radix  of  their  language  was  comnion,  but  th^ 
OWDTarieties  wene  just  and  self-regulated.  Doric,  ^olic,  and 
loaic  were  distiQct  languages,  though  their  distinctions  were 
amall,  and  though  all  proclaimed  a  similar  parentage.  Theae 
weve  from  peculiar  circumstances  retained,  or  from  the  want  of 
intavdurae  witb  each  other, — the  Bceotians  in  the  use  of  the 
^lolic  &(Hn  CODtempt,  the  Peloponnesians  of  the  Doric  from  their 
peninBular  CMldition.  But  as  there  will  always  be  a  metropol- 
itan  luiguage  in  a  largo  country,  we  may  consider  the  lonic,  ur 
old  Attic,  to  be  tlie  langiiage  of  the  Archon,  the  Poet,  aad  tlie 
Sige.  ThiSf  in  its  pristine  slate,  is  exhibited  in  the  Homeric  poems. 
We  know  notbing  purer  and  more  complete  thaii  this.  Thucy- 
dides  and  the  Greek  tragedians  fumiHh  also  specimens.  But 
being  the  courtly  language,  it  was  refined  iato  tbe  middle  Attie, 
of  which  Plato  has  been  quoted  aa  fumishing  illustrations.  The 
New  Attic  became  the  clasBical  passport  of  exhibition  and  inter- 
course  among  the  most  polished  scholars  of  that  republic  wbidi 
was  called  the  "  eye  of  Greece."  Demosthenes  and  XenophtHi 
wrote  in  this  inost  perfect  dialect.  A  depravation  of  it  sooa 
occurred  on  the  destruction  of  their  liberty  and  independoicey— 
but  many  suppose  that  this  was  con6ned  to  books,  or  onl;  tol^ 
rated  among  them  who  had  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  Italy,  and 
other  countries  out  of  Greece,  and  who  studied  Greek  merdy  ai 
any  modem  language  is  taught  in  our  schools.  The  trutb  wn, 
that  when  Greek  was  spoken  so  accuratdy  in  Athens  tbat.  tbe 
herb-woman  detected  Theophrastus  as  a  stranger,  when  everyear 
was  modulated  to  its  tune  and  every  mind  was  employed  upon  itB 
criticism, — ^real  forms  of  the  original  laaguage  uninpaired,  from 
which  all  dialects  were  emanations,  existed  in  Locris  and  Epirui^ 
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Argos  and  Messenia, — ^not  deteriorated  but  simply  retained, — 
once,  perhaps,  niceties  and  elegancies, — though  left  behind  hy 
the  researches  of  scholarship  and  the  refinements  of  taste.  Phi- 
lippi  could  not  compete  in  its  dialect  with  Athens, — ^but  all 
we  contend  for  is,  that  the  first  is  as  much  sui  generis,  inde- 
pendent,  native,  and  real  as  the  other, — and  far  more  so,  since 
the  other  was  purposely  elaborated  from  its  ruder  state  into 
its  highest  expressions  of  courtesy,  harmony,  eloquence,  and 
versel  A  peculiar  dialect  is  never  a  deterioration  of  the  lan- 
guage,  it  is  its  earlier  stage,  the  subject  of  fashionable  aban- 
donment. 

This,  then,  we  believe  to  be  the  similar  condition  of  the 
general  dialects  of  England  and  Southem  Scotland.  The  Picts, 
speaking  a  Oothic,  took  possession  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland^ 
— and  there  is  much  which  a  Yorkshireman  can  interchange 
with  their  descendants.  Jamieson  supplies  a  Dictionary  of  that 
dialecty  which  with  advantage  we  may  consult  as  to  our  own. 
The  Danes  came,  speaking  a  Gothic,  very  little  disturbing  the 
Saxon,  and  their  language  explains  many  difficulties  which  we 
meet  in  its  construction.  Jute,  Angle,  and  Saxon  all  spoke  a 
Oothic, — ^but  the  dialect  varied  in  these  nations,  and  was  as 
defensible  in  one  as  in  another.  And  what  is  very  remarkable, 
when  the  Normans  invaded  our  isle,  even  they  produced  little 
alteration  in  the  language.  This  is,  however,  to  be  accounted 
for.  "WTio  were  the  Normans  or  Norsemen  ? — a  branch  of  the 
same  great  Oothic  people  with  the  Saxons,  who  had  previously 
entered  Oaul  and,  settling  in  its  westem  parts,  impressed  their 
name  upon  them.  They,  indeed,  had  adopted  the  language  of 
the  conquered  ;  perhaps  at  most  it  became  the  language  of  their 
noblesse  and  law ; — but  whether  they  retained  any  memory  of 
the  Oothic  or  not,  when  they  conquered  England,  the  Saxon 
tongue  still  prevailed,  and  the  victors  were  obliged  to  employ  it. 
Norman  French  included  many  Saxon  words,  and  in  some  respects 
proved  that  a  Saxon  vemacular  had  not  quite  sunk  into  disuse 
among  them.  Charlemagne  had  endeavoured  to  drive  back  the 
Cimbrian  nations,  during  the  eighth  century:  and  Rollo,  having 
led  his  band  of  these  very  nations,  obtained,  early  in  the  ninth, 

X 
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the  cessioii  of  tlmt  part  of  Franee  whieh  is  still  called  Nor- 
mandy. 

The  enquiry  arises  Iiere,  What  is  the  character  of  tbe  Go- 
thic  Language?  The  two  varieties  with  which  we  are  best 
acquainted,  and  the  only  two  I  have  had  the  means  of  even  super- 
ficially  considering,  are  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  its  cognate  Maeao- 
Gothic.  Of  the  first,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  we  have  many 
compositions  and  antique  deeds  in  it.  Hickes  has  gathered  toge* 
ther  an  immense  storc  of  authorities  and  quotations.  The  latter 
has  no  other  nionument  than  the  small,  but  most  important,  relic 
of  the  Translated  Scriptures  by  Uphilas,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Codex  Argenteus  at  Upsal.  The  fulness  of  these  dialects  is 
conspicuous  in  the  quantity  of  their  synonyms.  But  how  came 
they  to  possess  any  affinity  to  the  Latin  and  Oreek?  Many 
might  answer,  that  the  Romans  left  a  deposit  of  their  language  in 
Britain,  and  that  Anglo-Saxon  mixed  it  up  with  itself.  Thb  ia 
possible,  but  it  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  Latinisros  were 
more  early  infused.  The  Saxons  had  been  of  old  contiguous 
to  the  Romans,  who  found  in  Germany  their  hardest  conquest 
and  most  intractable  victim.  This  mutual  struggle,  not  of 
battle  but  for  prevalence  and  increase,  brought  them  more  into 
intercourse  than  collision.  Certainly  many  words,  and  especially 
proper  names,  are  derived  from  the  classic  languages.  In  both 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Maeso-Gothic  there  is  more  than  accidental 
connection  with  the  Greek.  Even  in  the  characters  of  their 
alphabets  there  is  a  striking  conforniity.  Six  of  the  latter, 
there  being  only  Uncials,  are  transcripts  of  some  of  the  most 
singular  Grecian  letters, — r  (g)  0  (hw)  X  (1)  n  (p)  Y  (th)  X  (ch), 
the  A  being  somewhat  like  the  sniall  Lambda,  and  the  O  like 
the  Omega — though  not  always  taking  after  them  in  their  exact 
powers.  This  may  be  explained  from  the  historic  intimation  that 
the  Saxons  at  a  remote  period  had  stretched  as  far  as  Thrace, 
and  the  historic  authority  that  the  Mseso-Goths  were  found  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube  in  the  fourth  century.  May  not  these 
be  the  remnants  of  the  hundred  thousand  Goths  who  fell  upon 
the  Grecian  country  and  were  defeated  by  Constantine,  who  was 
born   at  York,   and  was  himself,  perhaps,  more  than  amused 
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with  its  Provincial  idioms  ?  We  need  not  be  ashamed  a[ 
descending  from  settlers  and  wanderers,  The  ancestors  we  may 
boast  are  not  an  offscouring :  ^^  their  fame  folds  in  this  orb  of 
th^  earth.'^  Whether  the  Briton  with  his  bard,  the  Saxon  with 
his  scald,  or  the  Norman  with  his  minstrel, — we  have  little  to 
regret  that  we  bear  not  a  more  polished  name.  The  Athenians, 
in  their  arrogance,  wore  the  golden  grasshopper  as  an  emblem  of 
their  genuine  extraction,  that  insect  being  supposed  to  spring 
from  the  earth  :  but  if  Cecrops,  a  literal  Oypsey,  had  not  selected 
the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  they  had  never  witnessed  their  Par-* 
thenon, — and  ^neas,  a  kind  of  runaway,  laid  deep  and  glorious 
the  fcH^tunes  of  Rome.  It  were  little  calamity  to  be  conquered 
by  the  Saxon,  whose  speech  still  rings  from  Milton^s  touch  and 
developes  Shakspeare^s  fancy :  or  by  the  Norman,  the  pennon  of 
whose  lances  was  the  badge  of  honour  and  refinemrat,  and  whose 
memorials  we  yet  admire  in  the  solemn  temples,  the  venerable 
cathedrak,  which  heave  in  their  masses,  and  flower  in  their 
beauties,  over  our  land.  Scott  has  very  skilfully  placed  the 
aoene  of  Ivanhoe  in  our  county.  Saxon  character  and  dialect 
here  almost  last  manifested  their  distinctness.  It  is  peculiarly 
in  this  Riding  of  the  county  (riding,  a  comiption  of  trithing^  a 
Udrding^  that  this  distinctness  is  most  pure  and  warrantaUe. 
The  long  prologue  I  have  spoken  is  towards  the  elucidation  of 
aome  of  its  most  remarkable  expressions.  Throughout  the  shire 
there  are  insulated  districts,  as  Craven,  and  Holdemess,  and 
Saddleworth,— each  has  its  character, — but  the  greater  difference 
is  in  pronunciation.  Here  it  may  be  soft,  and  there«  hard,— 
a  house,  or  huse,  cow,  or  cu.  Our  busiDess  is  with  f/ooTd$ 
alone. 

I  shall  particularly  avoid  being  govemed  by  similarity  of 
tound  in  the  analysis  of  those  phrases  and  terms  which  arrest 
the  notice  of  the  stranger.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  error, 
that  derivation  has  been  so  much  ridiculed.  We  again  dis- 
claim  every  purpose  but  the  just  decompoation  and  solution  of 
written  words,  or  words  capable  of  being  written  as  well  as  pro- 
oouDced. 

LeC  us  place  a  stranger  in  a  great  northem  town ;  I  tup- 
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pote  it  muBt  not  be  entitled  the  Modern  Athena.  Yet  ils  tmflc 
wotild  not  make  against  its  daim.  WocJppacks  crowded  Ae 
quays  of  Cantharos  and  Zea,  as  well  as  iia  docks  and  wliai&: 
Thades  speculated  in  oil,  probably  Oallipoli,  buying  up  all  Ae 
oUTes  he  oould,  as  would  any  of  iis  importen :  if  that  atbod  on 
its  Phaleron  and  Pineus,  thia  rises  over  a  oonfluenoe  of  waters, 
one  a  riTer,  and  the  other  that  nondescript,  a  beck :  if  the  one 
liad  a  sculptured  goddess,  the  other  has  what  is  far  more  tme  tb 
cxperience,  a  carved  queen, — and  while  Minerva  had  but"one 
owl,  that  of  which  we  speak  has  two  I  If  that  could  boaat  iti 
Agora,  tbis  has  a  CIoth-Hall;  or  its  Ddgmay  this  has  iti 
Bixchange.  If  this  District,  to  which  we  refer,  be  not  AitioB, 
iot  this  town  be  Athens,  call  the  one  Beotia  and  tfae  other 
Thebes.  A  stranger  entars,  and  resolves,  fora  time,  to  bear 
what  he  can  and  say  nbthing.  He  slept  at  a  particular  friend^ 
last  nighty  and  yet  was  only  shown  to  a  hd^ing-^room.  Con- 
tfary  tb  expectation,  there  was-nothing  to  pay.  According  to 
«tage  directions,  he  retires,  and  two  wbrthy  persoos  fran  tfae 
<^|ki(iite' wings  accost  and  salute  each  othen  A;  <<WdlP  He 
sejsms*  in  a  greathurry  to  bulletin  his  health.  B.  ^^Nowf* 
He  appears  very  noticing  as  to  time  present.  A.  "  How  goes  r* 
As  if  he  could  not  see  that  B.  walked.  B.  "  Purely !"  By 
the  way,  he  looks  as  if  he  had  not  washed  for  a  month.  A. 
"  How  are  you  ?""  B.  "  Middling.''  He  is  raore  than  six  feet 
high.  A.  "  How  hast  been  sin  I  saw  ye  ?"'  B.  "  Moderate.^ 
There  never  was  such  a  brimstone  in  temper  and  party  disputes. 
A.  *"  Aught  fresh  ?""  It  is  such  a  time  of  drought,  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  water  in  the  river.  B.  "  Much — ^was.***  Thu 
is  not  culling  of  simples,  but  the  compound  may  be  guessed. 
A  third  person  now  enters.  A.  "  Ah,  C,  how  are  you,  iadf^ 
Mr.  C.  is  seventy  years  of  age.  C.  "  Gaily  as  aught.^  Which 
is  surely  unbecoming  his  years.  B.  "  Well,  C,  you  are  looking 
young  again.""  C  "  Nay  !'*'  A  horse  could  scarcely  have  done 
it  better.  A.  "  How  's  wife,  my  good  fellow  ?^  C.  **  In  bert^ 
fashion.'^  Such  gaberdine  and  duds !  She  has  not  dressed  in 
any  fashion  for  years.  B.  "  Why,  C,  You  never  awn  us  now. 
Why  'don't  jrou  call  ?**    C  never  had  any  slave  property.    0. 
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^*  I  have  no  time  for  any  thing.'**  Which  means,  he  is  always 
busy  about  something.  A.  '^  Like,  like.''^  But  what  are  the 
points  of  resemblance  which  thus  suddenly  strike  him,  he  must 
be  a  skilful  analogist  to  guess. 

Our  stranger,  having  a  little  reconnoitred,  resolves  now  tO 
make  himself  known.  He  joins  the  group.  He  confesses  tha^ 
he  arrived  fresh  last  night.  They  congratulate  him  that  he  was 
not  taken  ofT  to  prison.  From  their  wonder,  and  other  intima^ 
tions,  he  leams  what  kind  of  charge  he  has  brought  against 
himself ;  and  he  allows  at  once  their  competency  to  speak,  for 
he  catches  from  their  conversation  that  there  are  certain  seasons, 
every  day  occurring,  devoted  to  the  practice  of  drinking,  bare- 
facedly  ycleped  drinkings^  besides  regular  meals, — ^potations 
that  are  mere  interludes  in  what  some  call  the  great  business  of 
life.  He  is  invited  by  them  to  a  convivial  entertaiument  over 
a  bottle  which  he  gathers  to  be  an  odd  one,  but  why  so  esteemed 
18  beyond  conjecture, — whether,  leamcdly,  as  a  heteroclite  which 
they  cannot  decline,  or,  medically,  from  its  effect,  which  does 
not  always  leave  the  temper  even.  The  house  is  just  beyond  thoee 
shops:  high  building  in  troth,  and  its  inmates  sufficiently  noisy^ 
— but  if  ahopsj  there  is  nothing  to  sell.  On  being  introduced^ 
he  finds  that  it  is  to  a  most  hospitable  roof.  Some  things  here 
are  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  Husband  is  Master  and  the  Wife 
\h  Mistress,  though  with  that  kind  of  understanding  to  which 
our  great  epic  poet  adverts : — **  So  spake  our  mother  Eve,  and 
Adam  heard^  He  must  see  the  barns,  When  looking  for  his 
hat,  to  go  into  the  yard  for  this  purpose,  he  is  told  politely  that 
they  are  sent  for.  Surprised,  even  in  this  age  of  locomotion, 
that  storehouses  and  sheds  can  obey  such  a  message,  he  is 
informed,  that  he  may  hear  they  are  coming.  Shrinking  into  a 
corner  from  such  an  eaves-dropping  invasion,  he  is  relievcti  by  a 
number  of  children  bouncing  into  the  room.  The  fond  mother 
seems  to  forget  her  tendemess,  when  ringing  for  the  servant  she 
asks  where  are  the  hrats  f  He  soliloquises,  and  asks  in  himself, 
whether  those  romping  ones  are  not  sufficient,  when  he  ascertains 
that  the  servant  has  only  gone  for  pinafores  and  slips.  The 
youngest   child,  only   a   month  old,.aDd  perhaps  dcad  hefore 
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iinother, — a  very  bud, — ^is  ^*  tedums.'^  But  he  is  not  a  little 
hurt  when  his  host  asks  him  if  he  be  in  good  Mm  for  dinner, 
which  alroost  tums  him  on  his  heel  to  go  home  and  dress.  It  is 
discovered  that  trim  had  nothing  to  do  with  boots  and  gaiters, 
but  that  all  intended  was  a  ^^  corporal  trim.'^  A  hint  isgivenby 
the  better-half  that  he  perhaps  may  smell  the  disagreeable  soent 
bf  tobacco,  but  that  it  was  one  of  her  partner''^  bad  habits. 
The  husband  apologises  that  he  only  smoked  a  few  conu,  Our 
stranger  looks  puzzled  at  such  an  appropriation  of  farming 
stock,  and  fears  that  if  such  be  the  custom,  the  best  crops  must 
fail.  Yet  this  perplexity  yields  to  another,  for  he  is  assured 
that  dinner  will  soon  be  ready,  but  that  he  will  find  little  etse 
than  a  crop  of  beef.  He  detertnines  to  mention  this  at  the  next 
Smithfield  Show,  when  he  becomes  convinced  that  this  harvest 
has  nothing  to  do  with  agriculture.  He  leams  that  the  family 
have  \Bie\y  Jlitted  twice^ — he  thinks,  poetic^,  that  it  has  been  a 
shadowy  movement,  and  cannot  explain  it, — when  he  sees  it  was 
as  substantial  as  bag  and  baggage  could  make  it«  The  children 
complain  that  they  can  eat  nothing,  when  Mamma  acknowledges 
that  she  gave  them  a  few  pencc  in  the  moming  to  get  spice.  He 
can  with  difficulty  repress  his  curiosity  that  spices  should  be  so 
cheap,  or  his  indignation  that  a  parent  could  sufler  children 
so  tender  to  regale  on  nutmegs  and  cloves.  But  his  course  of 
under-deceptions  satisfies  him  that  some  confection  was  meant. 
He  is  much  surprised  to  ascertain  that  these  very  young  children 
go  to  a  goveraess,  who  learfis^  not  teaches^  them. 

Enquiry  is  made  whether  the  gang  came  last  night, — 
robbers  and  impressment-parties  rush  into  his  thoughts !  and 
whether  the  pikelets  have  arrived, — which  consoles  him  that  the 
means  of  defence  have  not  been  neglected  !  Both  fear  and  con- 
solation  vanish  when  these  phrases  are  explained,  and  by  thc 
assurance  that  the  gang  is  already  jelly,  and  that  those  imagi- 
nary  weapons  are  to  be  buttered  for  tea.  A  want  of  punctu- 
ality  is  complained  of  as  to  the  Cuisine,  which  would  have 
excited  no  observation  but  that  it  afterwards  was  asserted,  in 
quite  a  different  connection,  that  the  kitchen  was  full  of  clocks. 
Two  medical  men  were  present,— of  course  the  Physician  was 
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addresflcd  by  Mr.,  and  the  Surgeon  by  Doctor.  A  question  is 
asked  wliether  the  old  man,  the  host^^s  father,  will  come  down 
from  his  room  to  the  parlour  to-day,  when  the  remark  is,  that 
be  ift  very  teethy.  The  visitor,  on  being  apprised  that  he  is 
in  his  eightieth  year,  supposes  that  this  is  an  impression  that, 
being  in  second  childhood,  he  must  be  going  through  another 
process  of  dentition.  Dinner  being  announced,  the  predicted 
piece  of  beef  rises  in  its  majcsty,  and  that  amphibious  sub* 
stratum  is  not  far  oflT,  which  is  neither  pudding  nor  meat.  This 
being,  par  excellence,  as  great  a  local  favourite  here,  as  haggis 
can  be  elsewhere,  the  gude-wife  presses  her  guest  to  some,  and 
roore  especially  as  shc  is  rather  famous  for  her  composition, 
— ^perhaps  not  saying  as  Antony  over  Brutus,  ^^  the  elements 
are  so  mixed  up.^^  A  direction  comes  sounding  from  the 
bottom  of  the  table  (and  as  there  is  no  plateau  it  endangers 
nothing,)  not  to  crack.  There  is  no  sudden  noise,  nor  any 
threatened  fracture, — but  an  explanatory  remark  informs  him 
that  to  crack  of  any  thing  is  to  boast  of  it.  There  cannot  be 
less  than  sixtecn  pounds  of  the  joint  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  when  he  hears  the  master  exclaim,  in  doleful  accents, 
upon  a  single  insertion  of  the  knife,  that  it  is  not  enough^ 
while  the  mistress  utters  a  plaint  of  its  being  daisedy — both 
remarks  being  contrary  to  fact  or  unknown  to  language.  Fur- 
ther  enquiries  on  liis  part  inform  him  that  the  cause  of  the 
panic  is  that  the  mcat  is  too  rere^  which  he  suggests  may  be 
obviated  by  pushing  the  dish  more  to  tlie  front.  The  meat  is 
sent  down  to  I)e  broiled  in  collops^  a  word  he  understands, 
though  more  accustomed  to  hear  it  jocosely  of  a  dewlap  than  a 
griU) — ^yet  here  so  vcneratcd  tliat  one  day  of  the  Kalendar  is 
devoted  and  hallowcd  to  it : — which,  by  the  association  of  ideas, 
reminds  the  children  of  other  sacred  delicacies  which  they  call 
fraias9es^  in  which  he  can  with  difliculty  discem  the/rt//er  of  a 
friitet,  The  housewifc  laments  that  she  had  not  ordered  aome 
Aam,  for  it  is  of  her  own  curing^  but  that  implying  it  had 
been  diseased,  he  congratulates  himfielf  on  his  escapc  from  such 
recently  convalescent  pork.  l^he  soup,  which  had  been  almost 
overlooked,  fills  up  the  impaticnt  space, — ^I)ut  when  thc  supreme 
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aiithority  dedides  that  it  wanti  lithiiig^  h^  who  doly  toimecliio 
the  tiihe  what  h  flezifale  and  Umher.^vodfentleB  that  jt  ialU»iii 
anj  liquid  can  he.  He  hean,  and  the  «^rident  Teiuitiaii  of  Ar 
head  of  the  taUe  giTes  a  ▼nd-oeoiUaUe  to  the  poiiited  aBiHJn^ 
that.had  she  foreseen  such  want  <^  caiei  she  would,  aa  mm  «rt 
their  pjg  was  killed  the  day  befbre  yesterday,  haTO  pioiridad  Ji 
BedlanMiut  This  tums  out  to  be  only  a  particular  dirii  whoa^ 
spit  none  would  tum,  and  whose  strength  aooe  wouki  enoounlcr^ 
a  lecond  time  but  a  Bedlainite  indeed.  Some  '^swida?  are 
detected  among  the  peas,  which  fiact  receives  sufficient  annniili 
▼ersion^ — it  was,  instead  of  peascod^  dr  ehell.  Pastry  succeeds, 
and  he  is  asked  whether  he  likes  rasps.  Answering  in  die 
affirmatiye,  he  expects  a  roU  crisp  and  grated  to  be  handed  lo 
hun»  but  receives  a  portion  of  fruit  which,  while  il  bears  this 
name  in  combinadon  with  a  oertificate  from  the  court  of  Pomcoai 
is  from  its  fragile  pulp  and  tender  lobe  iocapaUe  of  acting  or 
enduring  theJUe.  But  fruit  shaU  be  no  longer  obQatrained 
on  him,— a  very  genus  is  offered  to  hifa  under  the  shqie  tf 
Berrjf  tart,  he  being  left  to  cbnjecture^  amid  countleas  varietieB» 
what  qpecies  of  berry  this  may  prove.  This  is.alwaya  fhe 
Oooseberry.  In  one  case  he  required  not  an  addition  to  inform 
him,  —  currant  would  have  been  enough  —  in  supererogation, 
currant-berry.  With  cheese  he  is  invited  to  eat  some  havre- 
cake.  Ere  the  wife  withdraws  she  orders  the  servant  to  side  up 
the  other  room,  a  coromand  not  unlike  that  of  the  captain  to  a 
crowded  deck  when  he  puts  the  helm  a  lee^ — and  to  do  up  the 
hearth,  a  service  of  which  no  one  can  have  an  idea  who  has  not 
seen  a  damsel  on  her  bended  knees  first  potter  a  fire,  that  is»  stir 
it ;  niend  it^  that  is,  supply  it  with  fuel ;  wipe  clean  the  jErs- 
pointf  that  is  tbe  poker,  not  to  tbe  neglect  of  shovel  and  tongs ; 
make  an  artificial  beUows  of  her  mouth  while  every  artide  of 
fumiture  bears  witness  to  tbe  strength  of  her  lungs,  and  wieU 
as  an  appropriate  emblem  of  all  this  annoying,  but  fooUsh,  toil 
the  feathered  pinion  of  the  goose.  Having  withdrawn,  I  make 
no  observation  on  wbat  the  party  say  which  she  leaves  behind, 
because  in  every  country  barbarisms  wiU  be  uttered  where  this 
barbarous  practice  obtains.     They  are  re-united  in  the  drawing» 
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room,  and  the  Southron  hears  an  apology  fbr  introducing  the 
btggin^  as  their  silver  coffee-pot  is  under  repair.  The  masculine  * 
too  heartily  says  it  is  what  they  always  use  at  their  bagging, 
but  while  the  stranger  is  thinking  it  must  be  a  kind  of  canteeii 
employed  in  shooting  parties, — ^the  feminine  affects  horror,  and 
adjures  her  repentant  spouse  never  to  call  breakfast,  bagging^ 
again  as  long  as  he  lives.  Our  guest  hands  the  muffin  to  the 
fair  distiller  of  bohea,  and  she  answers  him  that  she  will  take 
aome  jtist  now^  which  she  intends  to  denote  by  and  bye.  She 
alters  her  mind,  and  will  take  cold  bread  and  butter,  The 
evening  tuming  out  rainy,  a  fear  is  expressed  lest  the  s&ngh^ 
which  has  occasioned  so  much  trouble,  should  again  be  choked, 
which  he  can  scarcely  think  possible,  as  during  dinner  it  was 
said  to  have  been  so  recently  killed.  It  seems  to  have  some 
relation,  he  concludes  afterwards,  to  the  drains.  He  snuffs  thfi 
candles,  but  is  thanked  for  topping  them.  He  requests  music, 
but  the  gentleman  only  plays  on  the  basey  which  requiredan 
affix  to  make  the  instrument  definite,  for  base  only  mark^  the 
cliff,  and  this  ^^  sounds  the  very  base-string,^  not  of  humility^ 
but  of  violent  abbreviation.  The  time  arrives  for  his  depar- 
ture,  and  being  asked  whether  he  has  a  top  coat  with  him,  he 
pauses  to  consider  whether  this  means  some  roquelaure,  but 
soon  ascertains  the  question  to  have  pertained  to  his  great  coat. 
Ooing,  without  marking  any  obstacle  in  his  way,  across  the 
room,  he  stumbles, — when,  on  recovering  himself,  he  is  informed 
that  it  was  merely  a  huffet^ — however,  he  cannot  remember  this 
as  a  ^Wile  blow  and  buffet  of  the  world,""  he  therefore  fears 
he  may  have  struck  some  one  in  the  confusion,  but  is  relieved 
in  finding  that  a  little  foot-stool  is,  at  once,  the  occasion  of  the 
staggering  movenient  and  more  staggering  remark.  A  little 
brandy  and  water  is  recommended,  and  as  the  potent  liquor 
is  poured  into  the  tumbler  the  expected  drinker  of  it  is  charged 
to  say,  when.  Every  interjection  and  every  protestation  is 
made  against  the  quantity  already  infused,  but  the  magic  word 
had  not  been  pronounced.  He  hears  much  of  keeping  cold  out, 
and  of  water  bewitched, — but  probably  fears  less  from  the  water- 
witchy  than  from  the  "  invisible  spirit,^'  which  steals  away  thc 
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fandns.  In  letdng  himidf  out,  the  hougeholdgr,  finduig  that  he 
^does  not  underetand  the  jGutening  of  the  door»  hunies  to  indo 
it,  uMking  mention  of  a  meck.  H«nng  tome  littk  way  to  go 
into  the  eountry,  a  hone^  whidi  the  stfthle-boj  cntitles  a  gaUiK 
waj,  is  brougfat  round  fer  him  to  ihe  gate.  Havi^g  ooo- 
{dained  of  a  oold  he  caught  in  a  boat  at  Sciiboniugh,  the 
whole  'perty  raise  a  most  unintdligible  tirade  to  him  egainet 
CbUfetfy— but  what  cord-wainers  and  St.  Ciiqiin  have  to  do  widi 
it  he  cannot  guen.  The  wife  had  already  urged  him  when  he 
got  to  the  far-end  (the  distanoe  ia  most  trifling,)  to  get  aome 
grud,  and  to  sup  ihem  while  they  are  hot,  or  a/w  bioth.  Theae 
Douns  of  multitude  absolutely  astound  him.  He  can  eaaly 
piocure  it  faecauae  they  raApa  the  fire  evety  nigfat,— >which  would 
intimate  the  contrary» — but  to  rake,  he  is  informed,  ia  to  piepan 
die  fire  that  it  may  bum  until  moming.  But  tfae  faoet  faas  alio 
hia  parting  advice.  He  begs  him  to  fae  careful  of  tfae  bttmk 
whicfa  fae  muat  desoend.  Very  aoon,  initead  of  a  gentle  and 
flowery  dope^  aucfa  as  tfae  term  imparted  to  faia  mind,  fae  looka 
down  a  deep  raTine,  an  almost  predpioey— eveiy  indinatioa  ot 
wfaatever  dq^ree  bdng  a  banky — ^Harewood  and  Haliiax  bdng 
flome  of  the  mildest  instances.  Morcover,  the  horse  is  to  be 
tumed  into  the  croft,  which  is  strange,  though  not  unintdligible, 
to  his  ear, — and  the  gate  must  be  secured,  or  on  straying  it 
will  be  put  into  the  pinfold,  which  only  from  the  connection  in 
which  spoken  could  he  apprehend  to  be  the  pound.  He  pasaei 
no  powder  mills,  but  he  keeps  an  anxious  glance  on  each  side, 
as  he  has  been  warned  of  the  danger  of  getting  a  6Am/,— he 
wears,  indeed,  what  is  deemcd  a  defence  around  his  neck,  but 
how  it  could  resist  such  an  explosion  he  knows  not,  except  in 
the  way  of  an  amulet.  After  a  night  fuU  of  strange  dreams, 
with  which  a  certain  kind  of  verbiage  or  jargon  has  moet  confu- 
sedly  intermingled,  he  re-enters  the  town.  Thinking  he  would 
procure  a  grate  like  what  his  friend  yesterday  had  grotesquely 
called  a  range,  the  very  thing  to  keep  men  at  home, — he  natu- 
rally  applies  to  a  stover,  but  finds  that  he  ^^  breaks  the  word  of 
promise^  to  the  eye,  though  his  sulphur  stifles  him.  Percdv- 
ing  that  his  clothes  are  rather  out  of  order,  and  getting  a  hint 
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or  two  tbat  he  is  not  in  good  raff^  and  having  heard  the  term 
familiarly  which  now  seems  employed  seriously,  he  applies  to  a 
raff-merchanty  whose  textures  it  would  be  hard  to  adapt  to  the 
human  frame»  unless  like  a  book  it  should  be  bound  in  boards. 
The  streets  are  very  dirty,  and  he  hears  that  they  are  full  of 
muck  ;  and  as  this  is  an  additional  reason  for  caution,  sinoe 
nothing  is  so  resistless  as  a  Malay,  or  any  other  madman,  run- 
ning  a-muck, — he  peers  on  every  side,— until  beginning  to  alip 
about,  good-natured  spectators  assure  him  that  it  is  also  greaay. 
Now,  though  there  are  many  meteors  which  do  fall  from  the 
sky,  and  many  fabled  which  do  not,  yet  in  no  literal  sense  do 
the  heavens  pour  out  oil, — though  should  grease  and  snow  fall 
together,  it  might  prevent  the  horse^s  foot  from  balling.  This 
remark,  therefore,  seems  to  add  ridicule  to  accident.  Ooing, 
however,  on  his  way  more  circumspectly  than  before,  and  look- 
ing  well  to  his  feet,  which  gives  him  a  certain  curvature  of 
spine,  bystanders  wam  him  of  the  aUmp.  He  elevates  himself, 
at  once  imagining  that  his  bending  attitude  was  dangerous,  when, 
unhappily,  he  runs  against  a  posty  the  very  stoup  intended,  not 
a  measure  of  liquor,  but  ^^an  affair  of  posts.^  Calling  upon  a 
gentleman,  to  whom  a  friend  had  admonished  him  that  he  must 
address  himself  most  carefuUy,  for  he  was  very  shart^  he  has  to 
look  up  to  two  yards  and  an  ell  of  stature,  Speaking  of  Sheri- 
dan''^  Lady  Teazle,  ignorant  of  such  a  growth,  and  his  listener, 
ignorant  of  such  a  dramatic  character,  he  is  replied  to  that  a 
waggon-load  of  them  is  just  going  past.  Seeking  a  direction,  he 
18  told  to  go  to  the  Brigg^ — ^he  at  last  arrives  where  there  is  some 
shipping,  but  nothing  like  a  hrig^  though  there  is  a  sufficiency  of 
sloops  and  of  a  class  which  is  not  often  mentioned,  in  our 
national  marine,  billy-boys.  Finding  that  a  vehide  of  some 
kind  would  be  very  convenient,  he  expresses  a  wisb  to  look  at 
some  gig9,  He  is  taken  where  there  are  wheeh»  and  hamess  to 
suffice, — but  the  shears  of  destiny  could  not  more  effectually 
sunder  his  thread  of  hope,  and  he  feels  that  a  plainer  equipage 
would  better  suit  his  purpose.  The  moral  feeling  of  the  town 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  estimate  very  highly,  for  while  many 
of  its  inhabitants  boast  of  their  disinterested  patriotism,  an 
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q0M€9  more  revolting  than  any  thmg  m  a  Conuah  Bomig^ 
more  than  onoe  meets  hia  ^^ .  Clotb-Biibei' ;  ai  if  litibeEy  ebald 
not  be  carried  on  in  irude.  Wanting  to  tie  up  a  litde  piiraly 
thoee  about  make  diligent  search  for  aome  band  or  iwine^  bnt 
he  aanires  them,  not  surmising  the  convertibleoeas  of  tbe  watdM, 
that  ^irifig  wiU  do.  Knocking  at  a  friencTs  door,  whom  he  had 
often  met  ebewhere,  he  is  met  on  the  thrediold  by  him^— ^wfao 
asaures  him  that  he  cannot  now  ask  him  in,-^uiy8  somethiDg  df 
his  wife  being  crasnfj — ^intimates  a  long-hoped  additioD  to  his 
lamily» — the  happiest  of  men, — trusts  an  heir,— -wUle  our 
stranger  departs  impressed  that  if  inisanity  ihere  fie,  it  has  nn 
through  all  the  fiunily.  He  really  tUnks  that  he  will  publish 
some  of  his  mistakes,:— he  reads  the  advertisements,  and  findi 
that  in  addition  to  what  is  known  in  the  south,  that  men  can 
print  by  steam,  they  can  even  compose  in  the  north  by  madii- 
nery :  he  therefore  resolves  to  destroy  the  manipulatioD  of  a 
wbcde  dass  of  scribblers  by  at  once  engaging  9crilbblimg  mSB^ 
He  diacovers,  upon  an  enquiry,  that  they  would  not  greatly  aid 
any  iiterary  undertaking.  At  public  worship  the  compoauie 
of  a  lady  near  him  is  much  disturbed  by  an  arrani^  not  an 
arrant  coxcomb,  but  a  spider,  He  is  asked  to  push  forward 
the  bass^  which  from  circumstances  he  sees  to  be  the  same  with 
haaaock.  He  is  much  scandalised  at  its  being  proposed  to  him 
to  sit  in  the  loftsj  but  soon  learns  that  these  are  no  higher  than 
the  galleries.  Nor  does  he  comprehend  what  can  be  the  state 
of  those  whom  he  overhears  saying  that  they  have  looaed  early 
to-day,  as  though  the  continuance  of  service  had  been  a  restraint 
and  thraldom.  Some  proverbs  have  struck  him  as  peculiar, 
though  acquainted  with  ^^wise  saws  and  modem  instances."^ 
Several  parties  are  struggling  for  mastery,  one  as  unyielding 
as  the  other :  Ah,  it  is  said,  ^^  as  the  toad  said  to  the  harrow 
teeth,  all  of  you  are  masters.**"  A  wife  loses  her  husband,  or  a 
mother  a  child, — their  grief  is  quite  Ephesian  and  suspiciously 
violent, — Ah  !  it  is  observed,  "  a  blating  cow  soon  forgets  hcr 
calf.^  The  necessity  of  improving  any  opportunity  of  advantage 
is  inculcated,  ^^  while  the  wind  is  in  the  door,^  an  allusion  to 
the  ancient  winnowing,  depending  upon  the  particular  direction 
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of  the  wind  towards  the  biuTi-door.  Promisei^,  all  future  iEUfid 
vague,  are  thus  described :  ^^  Live  horse,  and  thou  shalt  have 
grass.^  Ancestry  being  discussed  where  no  nioney  co>mes  along 
with  it,  calls  out  the  observation  which  has  reference  (^^  to  what 
base  uses  may  we  come,  Horatio  !^)  to  a  black-pudding,  ^^  Blood 
without  groats  is  nothing.**^  When  a  man  reckons  on  easy 
success  without  calculating  the  difficulty,  it  is  said,  ^^  A  sneck 
before  a  snout.^  When  a  inan  does  any  thing  most  termagant 
and  oppressive,  it  is  observed,  ^^  That  flogs  doU  :^  the  meaning 
of  which  I  do  not  see,  unless  it  be  the  blindness  of  the  rage  which 
would  beat  even  that  which  had  no  feeling.  When  a  trader  cah 
no  longer  succeed  by  any  chance,  and  his  last  miethod  and  bope 
of  relief  hnve  ceased,  then  ^^  the  Bucket  is  in  the  well.'*^  There 
are  other  provcrbs  which  must  be  founded  on  something  very 
local  and  circumstantial,  into  which  I  cannot  penetrate,— 
^^  Begin  again,  as  the  clerk  at  Beeston  said,^  with  many  others, 
— some  future  topographer  may  notice  them,  and  some  antiqua- 
rian  extract  legends  of  wondrous  story  from  them. 

I  will  now  adduce  some  common  phrases  in  vogue  among 
us, — ^premising  that  I  only  record  what  I  have  heard,  or  that  of 
which  others  who  know  the  subject  well  have  informed  me.  To 
which  I  will  add,  that  I  have  small  sympathy  with  that  afiected 
fastidiousness  which  tosses  its  head  or  gathers  its  sneer  at  what 
it  calls  so  vulgar  expressions, — expressions  which  to  remind 
degenerate  finikins  a  little  more  polished  without  being  half  so 
weU  informed, — I  use  true  Yorkshire  Archaism, — "  their  fore- 
elders  were  not  so  swamous  about.""  Let  me  remind  them,  that 
it  is  not  the  language  of  PoUaards  that  I  quote, — ^but  of  scholars 
and  courtiers !  ^^  Find  in  your  heart,^  is  a  very  common  mode  of 
appealing  to  a  person. — ^^  Quite  better'"  is  a  positive  comparative, 
and  sounds  very  harshly  to  any  ear  unaccustomed  to  this  com- 
mon  answer  of  our  recovering  friends. — ^**  I  reckon,***  comes  out 
on  every  occasion,  as,  perhaps,  aliens  would  expect  from  this 
county  of  "  ready  reckoners.*"  — "  Wage^  is  never  used  but 
plurally,  except  in  these  parts;  but  wages  betray  men  into  much 
bad  syntax  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  proper,  than  to  speak  of 
a  wage.—*^  FearfuP  is  a  transcendental  term.     A  poor  woman 
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told  me  onoe  tfaat  she  oould  not  raad,  but  duit  lier  Inidmidm 
ft  fieaiful  reader.  I  tried him,  it  wai at  alie asM» htAmAmifm 
aMOft/.  Fearful  fine,  and  grand,  are^  tfaercfim^  not  nncoin—in 
ezuberanoeB.— *<  A  nght  of  pecqple,  or  of  tfaniga,^  aignifiai  a 
large  multitude ;  tfaere  are  yarious  readinga  of  thia»  a  *^  irnat  cf 
foUEs,"*  a  ^very  many,''  a  <<  very  deal  of  tfaings.^— <« Thinkflii? 
ia  a  naked  kind  of  language,  <<  I  will  diink  on»**  but  it  beenMi 
prodigioua  wfaen  it  ia  dreaaed  up  with  <<  I  will  think  o»  ef  it" 
— Nothing  can  pane  the  wdl-known  aentence  of  tfaoae  lAs 
describe  the  roads  tfaejr  traTel,— juat  riamg  tfae  faill,  jnat  aa  jon 
riae  tfae  failL  TraTellera  and  roadatem  ougfat  to  underatand  Aa 
need  of  tranriiieeB  better.-— <<To  wear  monqr^  i*  to  qpend  it^ 
tfaere  are  thoaey  we  are  infbrmed,  who  in  their  alang  *<aweat  gni- 
neasy^  but  in  wearing  our  mon^  it  ia  not  ao  often  rediicni  aa 
ouraelvea.— <<  BraiB^  is  money ;  perhapa  wfaen  that  metal  fbnied 
tfae  current  coin  tbe  faabit  waa  formed  of  denominating  aU  moiMj 
bj  it.  It  is  a  pore  Saxon  word^ — ^it  faad  once  to  endnin  tihe 
*<  trial  of  the  pix,** — and  the  Latin  corrdate  m9  not  onlj  ia  tha 
term  for  braaa,  but  of  gold  and  nlver  drculaticm^— An  nnooudi 
periphrasis  is  Tery  frequent  when  any  iUness  likdy  to  be  fiital, 
or  any  bad  debt  likely  to  be  ruinousy  befalls  a  person,  '^  It  wiU 
be  too  many  for  him.^^ — ^^  Do,^  retums  again  and  again. 
**  Can*t  do  with  this  man,'^  such  an  artide  **wiU  do  nothing,^  it 
is  a  ^*  good  do,^  a  ^^  great  to  do.""  This  latter  finds  its  apology 
in  Frencby — Afiaire,  a  faire,  a  /o-do. — When  a  candidate  for 
favour  becomes  the  object  of  dislike  to  the  mob,  they  are  said 
**to  shout  him,'"  though  the  word  would  rather  bespeak  an 
acclaim,  and  all  such  shoutings  have  shriU  alto  and  thorough 
bass  notes  in  them,  rather  inconsistent  with  the  fuUest  outburst 
of  the  voice. — ^An  intimation  of  assent  to  do  any  thing,  oommonly 
an  assent  more  of  necesHty  than  inclincUiofif  is  thus  expreBsaed, 
*^I  am  Uke.^ — ^A  formidable  denial  meets  some  statement,  <<None 
so.**^ — ^^l  wUl  not  do  so,  yau  mind;'*^  <*  I  am  not  one  of  that  sort, 
you  mind^  are  perfect  provincialisms,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
spedfy  thdr  singularityy  and  impossible  to  prove  them  inoorrect. 
— It  is  <*  good  to  see^  is  rife^  but  though  the  dght  may  be  pa]- 
pable,  it  may  be  evO  and  pdnful  to  see. — ^There  has  been  a  long 
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outotanding  claim,  the  creditor  grows  importunate,  he  demands, 
and  obtains  a  moiety  of  the  sum, — and  when  his  friends  enquire 
his  success,  he  tells  that  he  *^  has  got  part  money,^  an  ellipsis 
probably  arising  from  the  hurry  of  his  joy.  This  too  is  said  of 
a  peraon  getting  forward  in  the  world,  ^*  He  is  worth  part 
money.'*^ — "  li  was  all  long  of  him  or  it.'*'  This  occurs  in  the 
Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  falsely,  no  doubt, 
attributed  to  Shakspeare.  ^*  Into  decay  indeed,  long  of  that 
wretch.^  This  is  good  Saxon.  Delanj  (Gelang)  is  an  impulse 
or  cause. — "  He  is  carried  on  very  nicely,^— said  commonly  in 
respect  c^  a  person  getting  better  of  a  complaint.  In  the  south  it 
would  rather  be,  he  is  coming  ony  but  this  causes  the  invalid  to 
walk, — ^the  more  polite  north  provides  him  a  carriage.-— "  1^11 
uphold  him,"" — warrant  or  back  him,  is  the  explanation ;  and 
nothing  can  be  kinder  when,  like  Caesar,  we  have  the  ^^falling 
sickness.^  Sometimes  it  runs,  "  I  pound  it,  or  him.^ — ^^  Naught 
of  the  sort,^ — a  resolute  disclaimer  is  urged  by  it  of  some  dis- 
tortion  of  fact  or  misapprehension  of  promise. — "  See  fairly,'*^— 
this  is  applied  to  the  distinctness  with  which  any  object  is  seen, 
— ^perhaps  to  be  justified  from  the  cleamess  of  the  medium  of 
vision  in  fair  weather, — but  such  intensitives  are  not  invariably 
of  any  meaning.  An  Irish  lady  once  told  me,  in  reply  to  my 
question  whether  she  could  find  any  assistance  from  an  opera- 
glass  I  had  lent  her,  "  I  see  elegantly.^ — "  Decent^  is  quaintly 
applied,  a  decent  person,  a  decent  neighbour,  and  even  a  decent 
prospect  and  landscape, — which  must  seem  most  violent  had  we 
not  ofien  heard  of  *'  the  modesty  of  naturer — ^A  very  anomalous 
sentence  is,  "  I  doubt  so,'"  when  a  person  intends  to  say,  ^^  I 
believe  so.*"  "  Such  a  man  will  come  to  ruin.'"  "  /  doubi  «o,** 
— but  the  speaker  has  not  a  doubt  upon  it. — ^^  K!eep  your  coun- 
sel,^  and  "  60  to  your  purpose,^  are  characteristic,  but  require 
no  scholium. — '^  He  did  call  him.**^  This  implies  abuse,  but  the 
Saxon,  Ealb,  (Cald)  is  not  known  in  such  a  sense.  The  Latin, 
voco,  admits  of  the  idea  to  call  for  judgment, — but  this  is  not 
the  conventional  sense,  and  also  to  call  after  a  person,  which  is 
nearer  to  it,  but  not  to  call  ill-language  aftar  him.  By  the  bye, 
the  rather  common  method  of  calling  after  a  peraon,  hoUoa,  not 
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pdrfectiy  oui  of  il8d  aiiiobg  iu,  miy  b6  betttf  jiiitified  Im^ 
where  so  inUch  of  the  8ubM«ntial  SoxoA  is  Bpckak^  thU  imimf 
other  spot,  for  its  VdcatiTe  is  linifonnly  thus  dompounded,  6ili 
Du^  (Eak  Thu)-^HolIott  Thou,  of  You.  HoDoa  tbdii  tlM% 
thoii  Lbrd,  &c.— ««Rareand  sick»^  in  a  <<ltee  taking»**  iii  ^^mt 
pain  :^  the  error  we  ootnmit  in  interpreting  th^  vulgaiutaia  li^ 
that  ^e  take,  rare,  iti  the  aq{eptation  of  mkme  and  undottuaomi 
It  is  deriTcd  firom  quite  another  rodt,  not  Latin,  but  Sastoil,  Ra|i- 
an,  (Raran)  to  roar.  Roaringy  the  paftidple^  is  even  now  liied 
in  similar  oombinations,  <^A  roaring  trade.^ — ^^^His  Work  itf  tet," 
denotes  that  a  ipersoh  has  all  that  he  can  do  required  of  faim,  with 
the  insinuation  of  a  littte  inore:  *^*  He  has  fized  him,^  ia  aaid  of 
a  champion  whb,  by  some  argument,  has  put  down  his  antagoniit 
'*  Orand,^  beoomes  an  eidamation  strictly  peculiar  to  theae  dis- 
tricts»  inofiensive,  but  often  uttered  upon  too  trivial  occasions 
— When  a  person  needs  assistanoe  to  dimb  some  beight,  his 
coihrade  promises  to  ^^give  him  a  leg^  whicfa  may,  periiapS} 
alkiw  of  somiB  fandful  gloss,  but  is  in  itsdf  suffidently  creative 
^^*  T6  pay^  a  person  is  to  beat  him.  And  good  parqiit%  in 
drder  to  cnish  all  resentful  and  yindictive  passions  in  a  difldi 
when  the  poor  urchin  has  knocked  itself  against  a  table,  say, 
give  "  a  pay  for  it'"  This  is  at  least  old  English.  Sir  Toby 
Bdch  says  to  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek, — "  He  pays  you.'*'  This 
is  not  Saxon,  but  is  probably  Greek ;  Tlaiu  is  to  strike  with 
the  fist.  —  '*  He  gets  into  little  room,^  is  to  become  thin.  — 
^^Nobbud,^  is  a  well-known  Yorkshire  sound.  Nothing  but, 
none  but,  nobody  but,  are  the  primitives  of  this  compound 
according  to  circumstances.  ^^  It  is  nobbud,^  and  hrace  often 
it  includes  the  adverbial  idea  of  only, — I  will  take  up  the  bfll» 
if  nobbud  I  get  the  money.  The  French  words,  ncy  que — are 
similar,  though  they  are  never  put  togethcr  in  a  sentence,  but 
have  some  other  word  interposed.  Chaucer  makes  use  of  it 
in  his  Wife  of  Bath. 

^*  But  that  I  pray  to  all  this  company, 
If  that  I  speke  after  my  fantasy, 
Aa  taketh  not  a  grefe  of  that  I  lay, 
Por  mjB  inttnt  ia  nol  ^  to  play.** 
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A  gentlcmxm  walking  in  Sheffidd,  found  a  poor  boy  crying  most 
bittcrly.  "  What  are  you  crying  about  ?^  he  benevolently 
enquired.  "  All  my  brothers  and  sisters  can  say  what  they  like 
to  father,  but  if  I  say  aught,  it  is  poison.  I  nobbud  called 
father  old  ewe-face,  and  he  knocked  me  down  among  the  coukes. 
If  we  do  not  mind,  father  will  soon  be  master  of  the  whole 
house.*" — "  He  is  better  of  himself,^  alludes  to  a  person  under 
chronic  disease  feeling  more  comfortable  as  to  general  health. 
"  He  takes  sturdy,^  is  said  of  a  man  who  will  not  yield  a  point. 
^^He  has  considered  to  do  it,^ — an  excellent  practice» — ^but,  apart 
from  its  singularity,  frequently  meaning  that  he  sees  he  must. 
^^  He  is  sadly  let  down  by  ^  something,— I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  hiatus  is  usually  filled  up,  by  a  toife.  "  He  frets,*"  used  as 
neuter,— or,  "  himself  over  it.""  "  To  hdr  an  estate,^  is  par- 
lance  as  prevalent  as  it  is  intolerable.  "  He  has  aged  very 
much,^  makes  every  person  stare  who  is  not  used  to  it,  and  is 
unsupported  by  any  authorities  so  f ar  as  my  reading  extends. 
"  They  regularly  serve  him,^  expresses  that  a  pauper  recdves  at 
some  given  place  regular  alms.  To  serve  also  is  employed  to 
describe  attendance  upon  funeral  guests.  "  Come  out  of  that,^ 
is  a  friendly  advicc  to  those  who  are  meddling  with  what  is  dan- 
gerous.  A  trade  in  which  there  are  many  competitors  is  "  much 
sought  into.^  A  man  has  waited  for  his  dinner  until  his  appe- 
tite  has  failed,  which  is  by  a  kind  of  magic  said  to  "  be  past  it,^ 
— ^but  he  knows  whether  it  is  or  not.  "  He  sets  great  store  by 
him,'*^  which  is  rather  a  pleonasm,  as  Scoop  (Stoor)  in  Saxon  is 
great  or  grand,  but  by  analogy  it  may  suppose  value,  and  it  is 
purc  idiomatic,  old  English.  "  Nasty  ^^  is  imputed  to  a  person 
who  is  habitually  litigious.  "  Happcn  it  may,'*'  is  distinctive  as 
a  phrase  from  the  collocation,  and  from  thc  indescribable  manner 
in  which  it  is  introduced.  "  Forth-putting,'''  is  energy  of  exe- 
cution.  Whoever  has  seen  a  horse  tethered  to  a  clog,  will  be 
able  to  enter  into  the  facility  of  a  man  who  ''  is  tied  to  go^^  to 
such  a  place.  "  I  'U  conie  enow,'^  not  now  but  in  time  enough. 
The  richest  man  is  said,  and  perhaps  justly,  to  l)e  pooriy.  "  He 
is  a  fool  to  hini."  It  is  broachcd  when  the  sujxTlative  excel- 
lence  of  some  one  is  to  be  pleaded.     "  What  is  lie  after  ?     He 
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iftllft^r  doing  that."  jCjxep  (^fter)  in  Saxon  givcs  the  saae  of 
J^  ud  close  to  a  thing.  Thc  original  Rcnse  is  thus  rctained: 
**  What  do  they  call  him?"  for  what  is  his  Datue.  "Sai/"  is  put 
iotonither  ai^tive  cummission  among  us,  If  I  may  have  a  say 
W«  tave  had  your  say, — siniilar  to  spoke,  spoke:  but  there  i 
aofU&g  in  the  Saxon  Sflejen,  (Sffigen)  either  the  verb  or  tbe 
Mllwtnntive,  to  justify  thia  outrage  iipon  both.  "  I  ain  clear- 
puulcd,"  is  somewhat  sclf-conflictiiig.  "  He  is  safo  to  be  hung," 
IB  n  undesirable  safety, — but  high  sonction  is  its  apolog^. 
Kiog  John  says  of  Peter  of  Pomfret,  "  Away  with  liim ;  inj- 
pciKU  him,  (And  on  that  day  at  noon,  whereon  he  says,  I  shaU 
jrield  iip  my  crown, — let  him  be  hangeil :)  Dcliver  hini  to  safety. 
*'0^  you  down,"  "  Stay  a  piece,''  for  sit,  and  remain  a  little 
tin^  are  by  no  means  yet  in  desuetiide.  "  Tliis  hcre,  ihat  thcre, 
dwiigh  not  descriptive  of  us,  are  somctimes  hcard, — ^nothing  cjb 
fcB«i«i  for  them,  but  that  the  French  are  as  bad  :  tliey  have  ee^ 
MMla.  How  does  he  offer,  how  does  he  shape,  how  docs  he 
AhMj  (ihe  laat  from  the  Saxon  Fjiainan,  (Framan)  to  succeed,) 
tft-  ^iestions  often  proposed  respecting  any  party  in  his  nov^ 
l^amL  He  ia  a  "  sore  one,"  referrhig  to  wicked  conduct.  St». 
I^ano  employs  it  in  the  Teropest.  "  Prospero.  Yoii^d  be  tbe  king 
of  the  island,  sirrah  !  Stephano.  I  shoutd  have  been  a  aon  one 
then,"  It  is  probably  a  diSerent  word  from  »ore,  soirowfol, 
or  s  wound.  "  He's  gone  to  lead  coals," — and  he  has  tbere- 
fore  over-perauaded  the  minerals  to  follow  hini.  *'None"  is 
remarkably  situated  and  potential  in  our  determinaticHu ; — "  I 
wiil  go  none,"— "  I  will  none  pay  his  dehts."  "  He  is  badly,* 
is  said  of  the  most  virtuoug  when  ill.  While  is  put  tor  until : 
'*  l  shall  stop  while  such  a  day."  But  in  nothing  does  tbe 
eccentricity  of  the  dialect  run  so  to  riot  as  in  its  prepomMoHt. 
How  nor,  &  disjunctive,  became  a  pr^sition  I  cannot  dirin^ 
but  it  is  frequently  put  for  one.  "  I  am  richer  nor  you." 
"  This  man  is  better  nor  that."  M  fot  to :  "  Can  you  do 
any  thing  at  it  ?"  "  Of "  is  put  for  at :  "  He  reads  to  him  t^ 
night."  "By"  is  put  for  of:  "What  by  that?"  "To"  is 
Bubstituted  for  of:  "  What  do  you  think'  to  such  s  thing,  or 
man ?"     Through  is  used  for  from:  I  was  once  told  tbst  a 
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sermon  I  had  prcachcd  had  driven  a  hearer  through  me,— the 
fact  rather  was,  the  sermon  coming  too  much  home,  that  I  had 
driven  the  sermon  through  the  hcarer.  A  kind  husband,  after 
escorting  a  newly  marricd  wife  to  her  evening  visits,  assured  me, 
^^  he  would  no  longer  fetch  her  throtigh  tea.**^  Sometimes  these 
prepositions  are  greatly  huddled  together.  ^^  Moreover  than 
that''  "I  called  him  off  on  it.''  "I  will  come  at  after.'*' 
^^  Rather,"^  is  used  incorrectly,  but  that  is  not  confined  to  this 
vicinity, — really  it  is  the  comparative  of  rathe,  a  word  used  in 
our  old  writers, — ^but  at  present  it  is  a  decided  adverb.  ^^  1  had 
rather,^  should  be  "  I  would  rather.""  We  are  resolved  to  make 
it  adverbial  :  hence  "  ratherly  '^  is  not  uncommon.  "  That  '^ 
postponed  to  the  verb  produces  a  peculiar  effect.  Did  you, 
will  you,  can  you  do  it  ?  ^^  I  did  that.  I  will  that.  I  can 
that.^  Certain  expressions  convey  revenge.  ^^  111  fit  him. 
111  quiet  him.*"  The  auxiliary  ^^tciU^^  is  reduced  to  many 
shifts.  Instead  of  acting  warder  to  the  future,  it  becomes  sign 
of  the  present.  What  is  such  a  person^s  property  ?  He  wUl 
be  worth  two  thousand  pounds.  Do  you  know  his  name  ?  His 
name  wiU  be  George.  Where  does  he  live  ?  He  toiU  live 
in  such  a  street.  Something  is,  however,  couched  under  this, 
— "befound"  probably  foUowing  the  "wiD,"  would  complete 
and  vindicate  the  sentence :  he  wUl  be  faund  toorth,  <$-c.  ^^  He 
is  not  soon  said,^'  either  put  off  or  talked  down.  <^He  got 
killed/^  is  not  very  correct,  but  far  better  than  thc  southem 
phrase,  ^^  he  is  gone  dead."  ^^  Off  on  the  rant,*'  is  spoken  of 
the  dissipations  of  those  whom  some  pity  for  their  unfortunate 
genius,  but  who  should  rather  be  reprobated  as  unbridled  profli- 
gates.  To  ^^  cut  fine^*  cvery  one  practises,  and  a  ^'  long  price^' 
every  one  feels. 

Some  words  are  peculiar  in  this  district,  being  antiquesy— - 
still  cmploycd  in  gencral  composition,  and  especially  that  which 
admits  of  lofty  and  primitive  phrase, — ^but  here  squandered  on 
every-<lay  matters.  Brow  would  scarcely  be  so  commonly 
employed  in  the  l)est  circles  as  it  is  around  Huddersfield  when- 
ever  a  hill  is  described.  Dole  would  be  reserved  for  a  Maundy 
Monday  in  London :  here  it  would  be  heard  all  round  a  soup- 
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kitchen.  Fomc  brings  us  tiack  to  tbe  statdj  appmtus  of  drmw- 
bridges  and  castles :  in  many  contiguous  pbces  it  is  attributed 
to  cvery  ditch.  Nook  would  remind  us  of  any  sacred  oomer 
of  the  heart  where  our  dearest  affections  are  garDered:  bot 
these  prodigals  will  complacently  style  tbe  recess  under  a  fire 
grate  an  ash-nook.  Heed  is  a  word  witb  most,  but  these  wiU 
throw  it  away  on  a  boy  who  tumbles  in  tbe  street,  "Ne*€r 
hecd,  lad.''  Wand  arrays  to  our  imagination  a  Higb-Stewifrd 
at  a  coronation,  or  the  Magician  awing  ^*  the  elements  wbicb  dip 
us  round,^ — ^but  here  they  would  so  denominate  a  bazel  switdi. 
A  small  house  is  ^^  all  that  estate.^^  JBesom  scatters  not  destruc- 
tion  but  only  dust.  ^^Disdain  against^*  a  thing,  is  any  oommoD 
(Hslike,  as  to  any  article  of  food.  Steep  is  grandiloquent,— 
almost  invariably  given  metaphorically,  steeped  in  business,— 
"  steepcd  to  the  ears  in  poverty," — ^but  here  they  tbink  nothing 
of  taking  a  piece  of  pork  out  of  steep.  Din  is  a  kind  of  trumpet- 
pealing  of  arms  to  thc  gcneral  ear  of  our  countrymen,  but  bere  a 
fond  mothcr  will  peremptorily  command  her  crying  child  to  bold 
its  din.  **//)«^"  in  dirt,  ^'perishing^^  with  cold,  or  ^^perishedy^ 
are  not  deemed  too  strong  expressions  for  a  little  untidiness 
or  frost.  Chnrger^  the  ancicnt  word  for  a  dish,  is  a  familiar 
houschold  word  aniong  us  still :  and  vje  all  fecl  that  the  painter 
was  (iiiitc  wrong  who  brouglit  into  his  mimic  canvas  the  head 
of  John  thc  Baptist  on  a  dragoon-horsc.  Clew  is  by  general 
conscnt  applicd  to  historic  doubt,  or  important  suspicion,  but 
its  first  association  hcrc  is  a  skcin  or  a  bobbin.  Fell  is  scarcely 
cvcr  Huggcstcd  but  to  thc  hcwing  down  of  a  forest,  but  here 
two  (luarrclsonic  lads  will  thrcatcn  to  fcll  each  other.  Reek 
would  bc  solcnni  in  connnon  cstimation,  as  the  stcaming  altar 
and  curling  inccnsc,  —  but  licrc  it  is  bcstowed  on  the  most 
nauscous  ()f  all  funics, — and  a  smokcr  is  said  ^' to  send  up  a 
ifood  nrA."  Yon  and  yonder  are  quitc  in  "buskincd  measure." 
*'  Yon  Cassius  has  a  lcan  and  hungry  look  f'  "  Yon  trembling 
coward  who  forsook  his  mastcr :"  it  is  ratlicr  a  bathos  to  hear 
of  "  yon  fcllow,*'  and  "  thc  pigs  arc  yondcr.''  Wicket  \9,  com- 
nion  for  cvcry  littlc  gatc.  Hie  is  a  word  of  royal  command  : 
in  sonie  portions  of   this  country  it  is  very  lavishly  dictated. 
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To  grievei  to  be  grieved,  indicates  a  deep  emotion  of  sadne^s, 
but  here  a  person,  momentarily  vexed,  is  grieved.  Quicky 
and  quickenj  would  never  be  commonly  mentioned  but  where  a 
virtuoso  style  was  sought, — ^it  is  very  common  here,  more  fre- 
quently  pronounced  toick.  When  an  interment  is  precipitated, 
it  is  said,  ^^  Do  not  bury  him  taick^*  This  is  a  proof  how 
much  the  Old  Saxon  inheres  in  this  part,  for  in  it  there  is  no 
Q.  The  nearest  approach  to  that  value  is  c-tr,  wick  is  there- 
fore  yet  retained  rather  than  the  altered  word,  quick.  Damage 
expresses  serious  injury,  for  which  you  would  come  upon  your 
Hundred, — but  here  a  small  retum  for  service  done  is  thus 
measured :  "  What  ''s  the  damage  P''  Muster  is  a  word  for 
battle:  "  it  is  time,**  says  any  one  who  first  leaves  a  party,  **  to 
be  mustering  homewards.**^ 

Certain  words  are  strung  together,  which  often  produce  an 
appearance  of  hopeless  and  outlandish  involution.  Shilly^hally, 
— fihall  I,  shall  I, — signifying  one  who  never  can  make  up  his 
mind.  Right-on-end^ — any  thing  perfectly  upright,  or  in  per- 
pendicular.  Spick-and-span.  Not  confined  to  us, — whatever 
is  very  new  and  neat.  Tooke  cites  a  Dutch  phrase : — "  Spick- 
spelder-nieuw,^ — spyker,  warehouse;  spoelder,  shuttlethrower. 
In  German,  he  adds  that  spange,  means  any  thing  shining.  A 
simple  and  more  natural  one  is  assigned  by  other  writers  whom 
he  derides:  and  if  this  be  just,  the  whole  will  tum  out  a  local 
phrase.  Spick  is  from  Spicyn;,  (Spicyng)  a  nail,  spike,  or  spoke, 
— a  plain  derivative  from  it.  Span  comes  from  Spannan,  (Span- 
nan)  to  span,  and  to  stretch,  as  merchants  in  mcasuring  off  cloth 
are  said  often  to  stretch  their  span  and  use  their  thumb.  Spick- 
and-span  is  something  then  newly  stretched  upon  spikes, — ^look 
into  your  tenter-fields  and  the  signification  will  glare  upon  you. 
What  mun  be — mun  he.  I  kncw  a  Welch  gentleman  who,  on 
first  coming  to  England,  always  carried  a  pocket  Johnson  with 
him.  He  heard  the  awful  pentasyllable.  He  made  an  excuse  to 
retire,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  look  for  it.  Even  the  great 
Lexicographer,  with  his  Gower,  and  Ainsworth,  with  his  ctw- 
dog^  did  not  include  it.  0|K?ning  his  mind  to  a  fricnd,  who  was  a 
rdigious  fatalist,  he  was  only  more  surjirisetl  at  the  contempt  of 
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his  countenance  and  the  vehemence  of  his  language. — Not  know 
what  mtm  be — mun  be  is?  It  is  the  foundation  of  truth  and 
the  essence  of  piety.  Some  time  occured  ere  he  could  extract 
the  root.  Matm  is  Scotch,  and  is  so  introduced  by  Jamiennn, 
and  he  quotes  the  verb  from  Wickliffe,  There  is  not  mudi 
difficulty  in  supposing  an  interchange  of  words  or  an  original 
affinity  where  the  streams  of  emigration  from  the  Picts  and 
Angles  ahnost  mingled. — 0ny-int4ike,  Ony  is  a  Scotch  adjec- 
tive,  Onan  occurs  in  thc  Saxon  Chronicle.  Bit^  which  is  so 
very  prevalent  among  us,  every  bit,  not  a  bit,  a  good  bit»  is 
that  which  is  bitten  ofi) — so  that  the  real  idea  of  bit  is,  that  for 
each  bit  there  has  been  a  bite, — which  I  am  sorry  to  find  coin- 
monly  said  of  us.  Ony-bit-like,  is  when  any  thing  likely  or  rea- 
sonable  is  proposed, — a  man  compounding  for  a  debt,  or  making 
an  advance  towards  a  purchase.  ShHband  is  nothing  more  than 
a  too  tripping  tongue  repeating  shoe-band  or  tie.  Tbia  last 
word  supplies  the  desideratum  of  a  rhyme  to  beauty  and  duty. 
—Cwen-en^dean  is  a  word  rather  common  about  Northowram. 
Cast-down»  or  dejected,  is  the  simple  meaning,  but  it  is  very 
hcterogeneous  in  appearance  and  sound,  and  I  know  not,  if  a  cor- 
ruption  how  it  can  be  traced,  or  if  a  pristinc  word  how  it  was 
regulated.  Many  of  the  Saxon  words  have  gen,  an,  en,  for 
their  terminals,  and  there  is  so  conimon  a  practice  of  making 
our  monosyllables  ending  with  st  into  two,  as  thrusty  thrusten^ 
— that  I  suspect  there  must  have  been  some  forgotten  rule. — 
Mickle-sykc-like  (Much  as  was)  is  often  iised. — Howd^e^-tuny^  is 
another  strange  combination.  I^ealben,  (Healden)  to  hold,  does 
not  justify  howd,  but  tlie  Teutonic  root,  it  is  said,  does:  Te, 
(Te)  by  the  later  Saxon,  is  sometimes  for  the^  but  it  has  no  rda- 
tion  to  a  pronoun.  Howd-te-tung  is  the  common  bashaw  way  of 
bringing  to  a  close  too  niuch  female  eloquence. — See-thee-lad,— - 
Look-thee-lad,  sithee,  luthee,  The  contractions  explain  them- 
selves. — Pack-bag^ayy  is  the  season  when  the  farmers''  servants 
change  places. — But  of  all  'Hhese  monstrous  and  prodigious 
things,^  none  is  so  "passing  strange'"  as  one  fumished  me  by 
an  excellcnt  clergyman  in  thc  neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield. 
Bany-her-amang-her-eyn.      On  hearing  this  from  liis  li|>s,   it 
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sounded  so  oriental,  so  greatly  resembling  some  Sanscrit  terms 
I  heard  pronounced  by  gentlemen  retumed  from  the  east,  that 
I  intuitively  held  it  could  have  no  root  among  ourselves.  But 
the  occasion  is  abhorrent  to  our  nature,  while  the  word  is  only 
so  to  our  ear.  A  brute  beats  his  wife,  who  is  provoked  to  repd 
the  assault.  And  there  are  those  who  can  abet  the  unnatural 
fracas,  and  savages  to  encourage  the  brute  to  more  violent  cru- 
elty, — "  Bang  and  strike  her  over  her  eyes.*"  6aj  (Eag)  is  eye, 
the  adjective  forms  in  eajan,  (eagan)  so  that  eyn  is  of  easy 
derivation.  This  word  occurs  in  a  better  order  among  some 
of  our  Halifax  neighbours :  ^^  Love  in  her  eyes  sits  playing.*"— 
"  Love  in  her  eyn  kares  laking,^  sang  the  bold  performer  in 
Acis  and  Galatea. — *'  Ye  sit  easy  cowering  there,^  says  the  rider 
to  the  lady  on  the  pillion  behind  him. 

Many  words  are  set  down  as  peculiar  which  are  only  so  by 
being  mispronounced  or  corrupted.  Aah-hole  is  only  strange 
as  ash  is  used  singularly,  but  so  it  is  in  Ash-Wednesday.  But 
the  Saxon  afce  (asce)  is  changed  in  ess,  and  a  new  word  is 
apparently  created.  Why  any  should  speak  hole  as  if  spelt  hoyle, 
I  know  not, — the  Saxon  word  is  hol.  Hearth,  a  Saxon  word,  as 
well  as  stone,  when  combined,  is  most  rapidly  uttered ;  and  when 
the  wench^  as  "  Nature^s  fair  defect,^  is  sometimes  invoked  to 
sweep  it,  she  seems  arraigned  for  the  very  crime  of  arson,  for 
which  so  many  Swingites  have  recently  suffered.  We  have 
Meandly  for  soundly, — parritch  for  porridge, — whoam  for  home, 
—dowter^  for  daughter, — slart  for  slough, — fending  and  proving, 
for  defend, — ^illify  for  vilify, — feck  and  fotch,  improper  forms 
of  fetch, — parfit,  a  base  pronunciation  of  the  French  parfait, 
— pick  for  pitch :  Coriolanus  says,  ^^  As  high  as  I  could  pick 
my  lance:*'  Drownd,  for  drown, — scholard  for  scholar,— var* 
ment  fot  vermin, — summonsed  for  summoned,— unless  this  be  a 
d^eneracy  of  the  word  submoneasy  as,  probably,  such  a  sum- 
mons  was  originally  called.  We  still  speak  of  a  habeas  corpus, 
a  capias,  a  fieri  facias,  a  supersedeas.  Double  comparatives 
and  superlatives  particularise  our  conversation.  In  our  best  dra- 
matists  it  frequcmtly  transpires.  "  This  was  the  most  unkindest 
cut  of  all,*'  is  the  language  of  Mark  Antony  over  Cwm.     It 
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survives  here, — and,  though  laid  aside  generally,  it  is  evideot 
that  once  it  was  thought  neither  improper  nor  ind^ant. 

Multiplied  negatives  distinguish  us.  Nonnullus  and  necnoii 
would  only  give  force  to  our  nobody  and  no.  But,  at  least,  I 
have  never  heard  quite  so  full  a  series  as  is  attributed  to  the 
metropolitan  citizen  :  ^^  Has  nobody  seen  nothing  of  never  a  hat 
no  where  not  their  own  ?"  Oreek  admits  of  double  n^atives,— 
and  so  does  French :  Je  ne  scai  pas.  Never  is  substituted  for 
not.  He  will  ne^er  do.  I  shall  ne^er  go.  It  is  employed  as 
stronger,  pledging  future  as  well  as  committing  present  time. 
Ish  is  the  sign  of  the  Saxon  adjective.  We  speak  of  churlish, 
rakish,  Jewish,  British.  Yorkshiremen  deal  much  in  this  tenni- 
nation.  A  lame  person  is  lamish,  a  decent  person  is  decentid]) 
— a  nice  thing  is  nicish,  a  neat  spot  is  neatish.— -This  is  a  prac- 
tice  that  has  all  the  countenance  of  the  original  language.  Rub- 
bage  is  often  said,  and  this  is  employed  by  some  excellent 
writers, — ^it  is  not  the  northerns  who  have  given  rubbage  its 
ish,  however  much  they  like  the  sound  of  that  tenpination. 

Like  is  often  used  in  the  same  way  of  /ai/.— Gbod-Iooking 
like^ — Modest  like. — Sometimes  it  is  added  to  participles, — ^it 
kept  moving  likc,  tliey  were  vcry  loving  likc.  Wherever  our 
modem  words  cnd  in  ly^  they  originally  did  in  like,  Godly  was 
then  godlike, —  priestly,  pricstlikc, — heavenly,  heavenlike, — 
imperially,  imperiallike,  &c.  &c.  So  that  like  is  no  stranger, 
though  it  was  born  iii  old  style,  Hcre  is  another  vindication 
of  this  vernacular  on  thc  grouiid  of  its  antiquity. 

When  u  happens  to  comc  before  r,  or  e  before  r,  a  curious 
metathesis  is  observable.  Burst  is  convcrtcd  into  brust,  curdle 
into  crudlc. — Lcathcrn  is  changed  into  leathrcn, — ^pattem  into 
pattren,  tavern  into  tavrcn,  Christmas  into  Chirsmas,  christencd 
into  chirscned,  cistcrn  into  cistrcn.  Now  thc  Saxons  had  a 
similar  mcthod.  Work,  tliough  spelt  with  an  o  has  the  power 
of  u :  from  that  spring,  wright  and  wrought,  Biirnt  of  the 
battle  was  the  ancicnt  phrasc ;  according  to  thc  same  law  it  has 
become  brunt.  Tlie  family  name,  Cordington,  the  Cordington 
estates  in  Barbadoes,  is  now  Codrington.  Cradock  was  clianged 
for  Caradoc, — Burlington  for  BriiUinoton.      Hcre  ngain  is  the 
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Saxon  justifying  her  staunchest  adherents  and  most  faithful 
children.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  an  occasional 
contradiction.  Frumenty  is  transposed  into  furmity, — provide 
into  purvide, — and  it  might  be  imagined  that  children  was  an 
instance  of  the  same  perversity,  it  often  being  called  chUdem^ 
and  childer.  But  childer  is  the  regular  formed  plural,-^ence 
childer-talk  and  childer-maaa. 

Tuming  one  syllable  into  two  gives  a  peculiarity  to  the 
dialect.  Foot,  good,  coat,  book,  are  all  thus  lengthened  by 
the  crowd, — ^but  the  dissyllable  demands  a  bred  and  bom  man 
to  utter  it, — while  I  can .  only  compare  the  expansion  to  that  of 
a  heated  bar  of  iron  indisputably  as  imperceptibly  increased. 
Fooit,  coit,  gooid,  booik.  Shooin  is  from  shoon.  Aspirates 
may  be  forgiven,  for  numberless  Saxon  words  begin  with  an 
h  bcfore  a  consonant :  we  must  take  breath  even  to  think  of 
them.  Very  numerous,  for  instance,  take  hl.  hr.  hw.  So  we 
pronounce  trAo»  &c. 

The  elision  of  vowels,  and  even  consonants,  is  another 
fruitful  source  of  peculiarity.  There  is  high  sanction  for  this 
in  Orcek  and  Latin  poetry ;  and  in  our  purest  epics  it  is  done. 
The  French  constantly  practise  it  in  pronouncing  their  language, 
however  they  write  it.  Sometimes  the  entire  article  is  mute» 
though  the  th  is  supposed  to  be  present.  Sweep  room.  Lay 
doth.  Bring  carriage.  There  is  a  well-known  phrase  as  the 
cxempli  grati&  of  this  remark :  a  shower  of  rain  falling  upon 
some  chickens,  a  countryman  exclaimed— ^^  T*  wet  maks  em 
pik  'em."     These  are  indeed  "vulgar  fractions." 

Letters  are  frequently  interchanged,  and  in  cstablishing 
our  etymologies  we  must  recollcct  that  in  Saxon  there  is  no  k, 
c  being  always  hard ;  aiid  no  q,  something  of  that  sound  being 
expressed  by  cw.  D  and  D  (th)  are  commonly  substituted  for 
each  other,  whether  by  design  or  accident  it  is  difficult  to  say,  * 
tbe  symbol  being  varied  from  the  first  to  the  second  by  a  very 
small  cross  stroke.  The  Capitals,  E  and  D  (C  and  O)  are 
scarcely  at  first  distinguishablc  :  the  small  p  and  j*  (r  and  s) 
require  a  careful  eye.  U  is  put  for  V,  F  is  put  for  V,  V  is 
tumcd  into  B,  B  is  resolvetl  into  F,  C  takcs  the  forcc  of  G, 
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W  ii  interchanged  with  V ^  G  is  coDYerted  into  Y.  Szampki 
of  these  mutations  may  be  furnishedL  We  have  tbe  BMBne  ef 
Alured.  Alter  the  u  into  «,  and  you  haye  Altnred.  Now  aller 
the  ▼  into  f^  and  you  have  Alfred^ — Alured  is  then  only  a 
yariety  from  Alfred,  We  have  the  name  of  Wharfe,  a  imr  in 
our  neighbourhood.  Its  name  was  Verbeia,  probably  m  Roohbi 
name.  Introduce  W  for  V ,  and  it  is  Werbeia :  introduoe  f 
fbr  b,  and  it  is  Werfeia,  Wherf,  Wharfe.  Deok^  (Geok)  is  a 
Yoke.  O  is  generally  softened  into  Y,  espedally  in  tenniB»- 
tionsy  as  Kasj,  (Kasg)  key ;  baej,  (daeg)  day ;  hep;»  (befig) 
heayy ;  ^gisejf  {ff^&  P^*  "Biete  it  is  at  the  b^inning.  Geoky 
Yeok,  Yoke.  Vectis  was  the  name  for  the  Isle  of  Wigfat 
Again  let  W  be  preferred  to  V,  and  you  will  perceiTe  it  is 
Wectis.  Let  c  yield  to  g,  and  you  have  the  harsh  aound  cf 
VfegdA,  Wq;ht,  Wigbt.  Thus  aeek  forms  sought.  A  humo* 
Fous  pun  was  made  by  Scaliger  upon  the  resolution  of  o,  into 
b :  and  though  he  referred  to  Gascony,  it  is  of  great  aooount 
in  some  of  the  metamorphoses  of  Saxon  into  modem  wordsi 
**  Felices  populi,  quibus,  &i6ere  est  «ioere.^ 

The  use  of  the  second  person  in  speaking  to  another  is  yerj 
characteristic.  Thouing  and  theeing,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  open 
to  any  charge  of  vulgarity.  For  it  is  most  grammatical,  it  is 
the  only  reasonable  address  whcn  you  speak  to  the  individual, 
and  it  is  the  habit  of  Anglo-Saxon.  We  should  be  shocked  at 
the  plural  form  in  appeal  to  Deity.  Rather  inconsistent,  how- 
ever,  are  we  in  using  ye.     Ye  are  going ;  than  ye. 

Many  of  the  vulgar  pronunciations  of  this  district  are 
agreeable  to  the  original  standard,  if  orthography  be  any  rule. 
Lufe  for  love.  Dorst  for  durst.  Leoght  for  light.  Ealand 
for  island.  Knay  for  know.  Reht  for  right.  Pund  for  pound. 
Pais  for  peace.  Steel  for  style.  Teeny  for  tiny.  Nese  for  noee. 
Aw,  from  ?Ccpan,  (Acsian)  for  ask.  Sang  for  song.  Stane  for 
stone.  Ax,  we  all  deem  low,  but  we  all  speak  of  tax,  which  is 
originally  task — the  rcason  probably  is,  that  ^o^Ar-masters  and 
^a«i?-gatherers  closely  resemble  each  other.  Thack  for  thatch. 
Thc  diphthong  a;  is  a  groat  favourite  with  the  Saxon  vocabulary, 
— and,  presuming  it  long,  we  have  drced  for  dread.     Sptere  for 
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spare.  Waeter  for  water.  Faeder  for  father.  Msest  for  most. 
Spaerk  for  spark.  Bsem  for  bam  or  storehouse.  Haelf  for 
half.  Some  words  not  Saxon,  and  gross  vulgarisms,  are  used  by 
old  writers.  Curosity  I  have  met  with.  Disgest  is  employed 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.    Chara'cter  is  good  quantity. 

In  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible  we  have  a  noble 
model  of  our  dialectical  language.  Many  of  the  peculiarities  of 
our  speech  are  found  in  it.  Two  or  three  instances  shall  suffice. 
^^  Then  they  said  unto  the  Ephraimite,  say  now  Shibboleth» 
and  he  said  Sibboleth,  for  he  could  not  frame  to  pronounce 
it  right.'"  ^^Bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  and  his  foUy  will  not 
depart  from  him.^  The  Debtor  had  "  nought  to  pay.""  "  I 
cannot  away  with.'*'  The  rich  man  said,  ^^  What  shall  I  do, 
because  I  have  no  room  where  to  bestow  my  fruits,'^  not  give 
away,  but  lay  them  up.  He  is  *'  not  slackJ*  *'  AU  manner  of 
fblk.^ 

Some  words,  in  common  use  among  us,  are  only  difficult 
because  found  in  a  state  of  contraction.  The  hooks  or  bars 
of  a  kitchen  iire  are  called  reckons:  that  is,  rack4rons.  A 
cow-house  is  called  a  mistal :  that  is,  mUk^tall.  Bagging  is 
hreakfast:  and  though  it  might  come  from  bapiapn,  (bagna- 
gin)  to  gnaw  and  devour,  yet  be;;mnm,  (beginnin)  to  commence, 
is  equally  Saxon,  and  seems  the  more  likely  to  express  the 
first  meal  of  the  day.  Notnmit  is  something  before  the  regular 
dinner,— evidently  noon^eat.  Norpin  is  a  part  of  any  gain, 
— a  oHisideration,  a  share, — it  is  founded  on  a  broad  pronun- 
dation  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  a  horpenny,  an  orpenny. 
We  often  speak  of  Aiegar^  that  is  sour  beer  or  ale :  ale,  aigre^ 
the  French  adjective  for  sour, — as  Vinegar,  is  Wine,  or  Vin, 
Aigre,— WMr  wine,     Don,  Doff,  do  on,  do  off. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  justify  words  current  in  many  parts 
of  this  county,  endeavouring  to  trace  them  back  to  a  legitimate 
source,  and  to  clothe  them  with  an  appropriate  authority. 

Bratt  in  Saxon  is  a  mantle  and  cloak,  and  often  expresses 
parvitude  and  tininess  equal  to  an  infant''^  bib. 

ShtU.  When  our  less  educated  jKX)plc  would  exprcss  the 
idea  of  ridding  themselves  of  a  thing,  they  say  they  get  shut  of 
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it.  Tbis  is  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  fhitan  (shitan)  to  throw 
out,  to  reject.  From  this  come  several  common  words.  To 
ahut  the  door  is  to  exclude  all  who  would  enter.  To  skonU 
is  to  throw  out  the  voice.  To  haVe  a  shy  is  to  fling  at  an 
object.  To  add  up  a  shot  is  to  lay  out,  to  expend,  a  sum.  All 
these  variations  follow  one  generic  idea. 

Aumacks.  This  word  is  used  to  denote  every  kind  of  a 
particular  class.  The  late  Lord  Thurlow  sojouming  a  vacation 
near  Knottingley,  once  accosted  an  angler,  what  fish  be  caught 
in  that  river  ?  Awmacks,  was  the  reply.  "  Well,"  said  his 
Lordship,  "  Never  did  I  hear  of  that  fish  before."  Aw  is  ati^ 
—macks  is  derived  from  makunj,  (makung)  Anglo-Saxon,^^»*!» 
and  disposition  of  a  thing.  Perhaps  the  definition  would  not 
be  impertinent  in  fact,  however  ofiensive  in  appearance,  if 
resounded  through  Willis'  Rooms, — ^for  let  the  haut  ton  be 
however  select,  let  the  entre  be  however  strict,  let  the  lady 
patronesses  be  however  rigid,  still  it  is  Almacks  ! 

Bide.  This  has  two  meanings.  There  is  bide,  to  endure, 
and  to  require.  The  first  is  from  biban,  (bidan)  Anglo-daxon, 
to  continue  or  remain.  The  second  is  from  bibban,  (biddan) 
Anglo-Saxon,  to  ask,  to  require.  An  illustration  of  the  former 
occurs  in  "Twelfth  Night."  The  Duke  says,  "  My  love  can 
givc  no  place,  bide  no  delay."  Many  say  of  a  pain,  or  any 
trouble,  "  they  cannot  bide  it."  Of  the  latter  there  are  examples 
too.  "Bide  no  inviting,"  is  to  require  no  invitation.  The 
'*  bidding  prayer,'*'  as  it  is  commonly  callod,  is  a  direction  to 
the  blessings  to  be  implored :  We  ought  to  pray,  rather  than 
we  pray, 

Coker.  This  word  lias  nothing  to  do  with  coal  or  gas.  A 
number  of  persons  come  from  Barnsley,  Hoylandswain,  and 
their  vicinities,  to  gather  in  the  harvest  about  Sclby,  and  thc 
river-sides  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincoln.  Thcse  reapers  are  desig- 
nated  West-country  Cokers,  We  must  recollect  that  the  ears 
as  they  are  shorn  are  made  up  into  sheafs.  Between  a  sheaf 
and  a  quiver  full  of  arrows  there  is  sonie  rcsemblance.  It  is 
a  poetic  assimilation.  Now  Eokeji,  (Coker)  Anglo-Saxon,  is  a 
hundle  of  shafts,  and  does  not  ill  describc  the  shape  into  which 
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the  harvestman  binds  his  goldcn  spoil.  But  Cocoji  (Cocor)  is 
a  sword,  or  sharp  instrument,  so  it  may  refer  to  the  sickle  or 
the  scythe. 

Dorm.  When  a  person  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  stupid, 
vacant,  absent  way, — knowing  not  what  he  docs, — while  having 
his  eyes  open  with  their  sense  shut,— he  is  said  to  dorm  or  be 
dorming.  This  is  very  usual  about  Huddersfield.  It  is  also 
applicd  to  an  invalid  constantly  on  the  doze.  The  root  is  evi- 
dcntly  in  dormioj  the  Latin  to  sleep :  so  that  an  Almondbury 
man  fixes  on  the  same  word  which  the  first  Roman  lyrist  applied 
to  the  author  of  the  first  Grecian  epic, — and  a  native  of  the 
Burtons  freely  attributes  to  his  neighbours  what  a  Horace 
ascribed  to  a  Homer. 

Keen  is  used  singularly, — *'  keen  of  his  dinner,"— of  any 
thing, — that  is,  intent  upon  it. 

End,  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  this  most  common 
word,  but  it  occurs  among  us  with  several  peculiar  combina- 
tions.  It  is  given  a  ^^  local  habitation,^  and  should  you  ask  for 
such  a  place,  it  is  at  Call-Lane  end^  Kirkgate  end,  The  Spring 
is  fine,  and  we  hear  that  it  is  a  promising  ybre-end ;  the  Autumn 
18  mild,  and  we  have  a  fine  back^nd.  Children  roving  from 
home  ^e  summoned  to  retum  endtiSy  probably  end-ways, — so 
immediately  that  they  must  not  tarry  to  walk  and  run,  but  roU 
head  over  heels.  Endus  is  sometimes  put  for  forcver.  A  dissi- 
pated  man  in  his  habits  is  ^^at  a  loose  end:^  a  person  of 
involved  circumstanccs  is  at  ''  the  far  cnd.'' 

Fond.  This  is  an  appellation  for  an  idiot.  Something 
might  be  said  in  favour  of  deducing  this  from  peonb,  (feond) 
Anglo-Saxon,  fiend ;  an  idiot  being  supposed  a  demoniac.  But 
Von  (and  V  being  exchanged  for  F),  Fon^  vacant,  imbecile, 
seems  a  more  natural  sourcc.  In  Measure  for  Measure  thc  Duke 
says  to  Isabella,  *'  Fond  wretch."  Hastings,  in  Richard  III., 
exclaims,  *'  I,  too  fond,  might  have  prevented  this.*"  Thc 
Archbishop  of  York  in  thc  Sccond  Part  of  Henry  IV.,  says, 
"  ()  thou  fond  many.''  In  the  first  part  of  Henry  VI.,  Talbot 
addresses  the  Countess  of  Auvcme :  "  I  laugh  to  see  your  lady- 
«hip  9o  /awd."     In  thc  22nd  Article  of  the  Church  of  England 
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a  particular  doctrine  is  denounced  as  <^a  fond  thing  vainly 
invented.'^  In  conformity  with  this  usage,  it  is  common  every 
where  to  say  of  a  vain  wish,  it  is  a  '*  fond  wish ;"  but  it 
seems  confincd  to  this  vicinity,  to  say  of  a  man  of  defective 
intellect,  he  is  fond,  It  is,  indeed,  hard  that  fondness  should 
be  placed  in  any  such  connection,  for  surely  we  may  he  fond 
of  some  things,  and  some  persons,  without  being  exposed  to 
any  imputation  of  lack-brained  deficiency. 

Gloppen.  In  difiercnt  parts  of  our  county  when  a  person 
is  suddenly  startled  by  a  sudden  sound,  or  an  unexpected  sight, 
he  is  said  to  be  gloppened,  Around  Halifax  it  often  occurs.  I 
am  rather  pleased  when  I  hear  it,  for  it  well  fills  the  mouth, 
and  to  my  sense  has  something  of  the  efiect  which  it  describes. 
It  would  not  have  had  a  bad  efiect  in  some  of  the  sonorous  lines 
of  the  Iliad.  It  is  derived,  I  imagine,  from  jlopian,  (glopian) 
Anglo-Saxon,  to  cry  out,  the  exclamation  and  shriek  of  an 
unlooked-for  encounter. 

Fairfall.  This  phrase  is  used,  in  the  shape  of  a  benedic- 
tion,  towards  any  favourite,  especially  when  he  is  slighted  and 
postponed  to  another.  I  once  thought  it  might  be  fair  and 
foul^  a  resolve  to  stand  by  hini,  come  wliat  might,  cven  to  thc 
very  worst.  But  I  found  niyself  quite  deceived,  and  on  two 
most  compctcnt  witncsscs.  Thu  Mayor  says  to  Richard  III., 
"  Now  fair  bcfall  you.''  Walter  Scott,  scarcely  a  lcss  authority 
than  Shakspcare,  agrecs  to  this  version.  Swertha  says  to  Mor- 
daunt,  in  tlie  Pirato,  "  Fair  fa'  your  sonsy  face.'"  Fair  fall  is 
then  a  benison,  "  fair,  good,  all  kind  auspices,  attend  you." 

Gabi.  While  Yorkshiremen  adniirably  coincide  with  men 
of  all  other  countics  in  their  notion  of  this  word  as  a  sign  for 
acquisition,  and  run  a  ncarly  equal  racc  with  tlieni  in  their  pur- 
suit  of  the  thing, — yet  have  they  peculiar  opinions  of  their  own. 
It  might  bc  expectcd  froni  the  sound  that  they  could  not  take  a 
stcp  without  examining  the  interest  tnhles^  for  they  speak  of 
X\\Q  fjaiyier^  and  ask  for  tha  (jai?iesty  way.  But,  really,  it  has 
no  connection  with  this  word  as  gencrally  understood.  Daon 
(Gaen)  is  hither^  to  this  pointy  in  thc  ancient  tongue:  and  in 
enquiring  the  ffaifi  of  a  way,  it  is  not  what  we  save  (as  we  are 
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(leccived  by  thc  sound)  but  which  is  thc  direct  way,  to  a  giveii 
point.  The  saving  of  distance  is  included,  but  belongs  not  to 
the  root.  And  to  this  day,  it  is  said  that  what  overtakes  any 
other  gains  upon  it,  really  gets  nearcr  to  it  and  to  the  goal.  In 
union  with  gcieny  wc  must  not  forget  that  well-known  word,  to 
gantf.  They  are  obviously  of  one  family.  Danjan,  (Gangan) 
Anglo-Saxon,  is  to  joumcy,  hence  if  we  proceed  in  a  business 
and  operation,  we  are  agait^  or  in  thc  act  of  going.  And  as  we 
cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  there  is  such  language 
as  going  a  gaiters,  or  gaitwards,  which  signifies  walking  part 
of  the  way  with  the  person  who  leaves  us.  Indeed,  this  is 
quite  peculiar  to  the  politeness  of  us  northems,  for  we  not 
only  proposc  in  quitting  a  party  to  see  a  lady  home,  but 
absolutely  to  set  her  there^  as  if  she  needed  replanting  in 
the  domestic  soil.  The  delicacy  of  the  proposal  is  enhanced, 
not  by  sceking  the  permission,  but  enquiring  into  the  necessity, 
—Must  I  set  you  home  ?  We  sce  at  once  how  those  buttoned 
convenicnces  for  foot  and  anclcs,  gaiters^  are  derived. 

Havre-Cake  rather  aifects  the  definition  of  oatmeal  given 
by  Johnson,  ^^  thc  food  of  horses  in  England,  and  of  men  in 
Scotland.''  There  is  many  a  mealy-mouthed  biped  among  us, 
however  hc  can  bitc.  Onc  of  thc  regimcnts  of  our  line  does  not 
disdain  the  title,  and  tlie  33rd  have  hailed  each  other  as  havre 
cakes  when  rushing  into  the  battle.  It  was  thc  earliest  command 
of  Wellington.  This  is  fighting  for  their  hearths  more  literally 
than  ever  bofore  rung  in  a  war-cry.  Haber,  or  hafer,  is  Oerman 
for  oats. 

Incense.  This  is  generally  thought  an  unauthoriscd  word, 
incense  being,  in  our  general  language,  employed  to  denote  irri- 
tation  or  indignance.  And  somc,  (because  it  is  employcd  here 
in  the  way  of  giving  information,  and  of  instigating)  have  f<K>l- 
ishly  cx])hiined  and  s{x?lt  it  as  if  it  was  putting  scnse  into  a 
jK^rson.  Though  we  should  tliink  it  strangc  to  say  of  a  jKjrson, 
whom  wc  had  convinccd  and  influenced,  that  we  had  incensi*d 
him,  let  us  not  too  rnshly  nflirm  its  illegitimacy  and  vulgarity. 
The  word  is  from  Cvnseo^  in  Latin,  which  means  not  only  to 
think^  but  to  permade  and  inducey  thc  vcry  way  in  which  our 
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hinnbler  neighbourB  exerciae  it  Buctingham  says  to  tiie  cniok- 
backed  tyrant,  ^^  Think  you,  my  lord,  thia.Httk  pratiiig  Yaik 
was  not  incensed  by  hia  aubtle  mothtf  ?'*  Nym,  io  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  says,  **  I  will  incense  Page  to  deal  wiih 
poison." 

KeMpecked.  Whatever  is  marked,  or  can  be  eaaily  reoag- 
nised,  is  thus  indicated.  A  pieoe  of  money  is  swom  to  «flker  a 
robbery,— 4t  has  a  hole  in  it ; — a  sheep  upon  a  similar  draun- 
stance  is  identified,— 4t  is  peculiarly  coloured ;— «nd  prabaUy 
the  thief  hunsdf,  from  a  peculiar  physiognomy,  is  pointed  out, 
— «s  kenspecked.  Two  Anglo-Saxon  primitives  will  aooount 
for  this  strange  compound.  Can,  (Can)  is  to  know,  in  Lowlaod 
Sbotch,  Ken.  Specce  (Specce)  is  a  mark.  It  is,  theOt  to 
detect  by  a  mark.    Hence  our  words  spedCy  and  speckled. 

Lief.  It  soon  becomes  a  familiar  sound  to  a  stranger»  ^^  I 
had  as  lief,^  ^^  I  had  as  lief  not.^  Leop  (Leof)  is  love»  and  also 
permisaion,  in  the  parent  dialect.  In  this  latter  senae  we  mk 
leave»  or  take  leave.  Yet  lief  implies  not  an  equal  desire  but  a 
superior  one.  «Though  the  speaker  seems  to  balance  matters  m 
hia  mind,  it  is  pkin  which  way  he  inclines.  It  is  often  uttered 
in  a  half  jocular  way.  Herc  again  the  bard  of  Avon  oomes 
to  our  aid,  and  we  are  not  left  to  the  hard  lot  of  them  who, 
brave  as  Agamcmnon,  "carent  vate  sacro."  Cassius  says  in 
Julius  Csesar : 

'*  But  for  my  singlc  self, 
f  had  as  lie/  not  be  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself/* 

MaddJe.  This  most  common  word  is  heard  in  various 
associations.  A  person  under  the  influence  of  fever  is  maddled, 
When  we  are  overwhelmed  with  the  daring  effrontery  of  souie 
one  who  takes  us  aback,  what  word  but  this  can  rcpresent  our 
mingled  emotions  of  dislike,  wonder,  and  strange  amazemcnt  ? 
Sometimes  a  noble  alliteration  is  formed,  Maddled  V  tlC  midst, 
It  is  from  CDaetan  (Maetan)  or  CDseban,  (Msedan)  to  sleep.  We 
may  add,  "  perchance  to  dream." 

Nave.  This  is  not  knave,  unless  it  be  of  clubs.  It 
signifies  a  fist.     It  is  a  Scotch  term,  when  it  is  given  more  as 
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nieve^  which  is  the  way  Jamieson  speils  it  Here  it  is  pro- 
nounoed  more  with  an  a ;  and  determined  to  be  poetic,  a  violent 
man  threatens  to  have  bis  navey — the  poetry  might  be  retained 
with  a  more  oorrect  prosody,  to  heave  his  nieve, 

Fliie.  Though  this  active  verb  often  puts  to  flight  those 
who  are  found  within  its  range,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  rout 
or  wings.  The  signification  is  to  scold.  It  is  taken  from  Flitan, 
(Flitan)  Anglo-Saxon,  to  contend.  All  kinds  otJUghty  people 
are  more  endurable  than  this  species. 

Gaum^  is  from  gatmiany  Moes.  Oothic:  and  intends  to 
knoWy  to  perceive.  It  is  rather  discemment  than  knowledge. 
We  say,  therefore,  with  perfect  correctness,  of  a  stupid  persrni, 
be  18  gaumlese.  There  is  another  word  in  Anglo-Saxon  similar 
in  appearance  and  sound  to  this,  but  quite  difierent  in  its  origm 
and  use.  Dom,  (Oom)  Anglo-Saxon,  is  from  gomay  the  jaw,  or 
^egum^  which  is  derived  from  it.  A  person  who  has  received 
an  unprovoked  assault  is  asked  whether  he  aaid  nothing  ?  He 
answers,  he  gave  the  assailant  no  gom  at  alL  It  is  surely  more 
refined  for  our  peasant  to  say  that  he  gave  no  gum^  where 
a  southem  of  his  rank  would  protest  that  be  gave  him  no 
jaw. 

HandeeU.  This  denotes  a  good  beginning,  whether  on  the 
payment  of  a  regular  fee,  or  the  possession  of  a  little  stock.  It 
is  8o  far  unlike,  in  the  one  instance,  her  case  who  requests  us 
to  **  bid  her  discourse,"  that  there  w  *'  a  footing  seen  -^  while  a 
good  start  or  outfit  is  implied  in  the  other.  |>anb  (Hand)  is 
in  Anglo-Saxon  what  it  is  with  us :  Sylan,  (Sylan)  in  the  same, 
is  to  give.  A  Handsell  is  something  given  in  hand.  SiUer  is 
Scotch  for  gain  and  for  money. 

Ghre^  or  glawer.  This  signifies  a  stare  of  stupefaction.  It 
b  from  the  German,— Gtotrer,  to  gleam,  and  to  give  a  fixed 
look. 

KUile.  It  is  no  relation  to  that  which  the  pot  is  said  to 
have  abused, — it  means,  any  thing  even  balanced  but  soon  dis- 
turbed.  It  is  derived  from  Dtelan,  (Citelan)  Anglo-Saxon,  to 
tickle.  Titillation  is  the  eifect  of  a  soft  movement,  and  it  is  a 
singular  coincidence  that  we  say  of  the  same  thing  that  it  is 
z 
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aDd  HckUsh.  Lucio  addresses  Claudio,  in  Meaauie  far 
Measure,  ^'  I  warrant  thy  head  stands  so  HMe  on  ihy  flhouldn^ 
that  a  milk-maid,  if  she  be  in  love,  may  sigh  it  off.*^  We  bkj 
of  uncertain  weather,  <'  It  is  tickle,  or  ticklish*^ 

Miselippen.  A  failure  of  appointment  is  tbus  spokeD  of : 
**  He  misslippened  me.^' 

Bdong.  Though  we  do  not  oonoeiye  that  there  is  any 
thing  peculiar  in  the  word  itself,  we  may  just  notice  a  iiingnlar 
use  of  it  in  these  parts.  House  and  owner  change  plaoet. 
Instead  of  asking  to  whom  the  house  bdongs,  it  is  oftai 
enquired,  who  bdongs  to  this  house?  In  that  case,  the  houie 
ought  to  daim  writings  of  property  and  title,  and  to  do  wliat 
would  be  difficult  with  some  inmates,  keep  them  in  order  and 
goodrepair. 

Laie.  In  Craven  this  word  expresses,  to  aadEr»— wliaf  is 
often  necessary,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  late  people;  but  hete  it 
has  no  reference  to  iardinees  whatever.  *<  Better  lated,**  laid 
a  lady  to  a  derical  trimd  of  mine,  who  had  arrived  haK-an* 
hour  too  Boon  at  the  }dace  of  worship, — *^  better  lated  than  to 
late  :^— 4.  e.  *<  better  sought,  or  fownd^  than  to  seek  or  find.* 
This  is  not  arbitrary, — La^ian,  (Lathian)  in  Anglo-Saxon,  is  to 
inviiej  to  call  for. 

Come^  though  a  universal  word,  has  here  some  curious 
occupations.  "  Come  Thursday^^  it  shall  be  done.  "  He  is 
coming  fourteen  years.'*'  *'  He  Ul  not  come  it  again.^  **  He 
comed.'"  Now  for  all  this  it  may  be  pleaded,  that  "come 
such  a  time''^  is  only  a  poetic  ellipsis,  giving  a  precedence  to 
the  verb  over  the  substantive  which  govems  it :  that  "  ooming 
a  thing''  may  be  a  fraction  of  another  word,  overcoming  it: 
and  that  though  "comed^^  is  not  common,  it  is  the  imperfect 
tense,  comed  or  did  come. 

Kep»     To  catch,  as  catching  a  ball  at  play. 

Titter-arcall.  As  Tib  (Tid)  is  Anglo-Saxon  for  time,  it 
became,  by  a  natural  transition,  the  word  for  soon.  Hence  that 
which  is  often  used,  aa^itCy  as  soon  as.  Titter,  or  tidder,  is, 
therefore,  the  sooner.  Titter-a-call  is,  thus,  the  general  agree- 
ment  between  any  two  travellers  who  wish  to  arise  and  pursue 
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their  journey  beHmeSy—be  who  sooner  wakes,  must  call  the 
other.  It  18  much  in  vogue  in  the  more  northem  parts  of  the 
countj. 

Kaw-hatc.     Crooked.     ^'  All  on  the  kow-how.^ 

Shif>e.     A  liberal  piece  of  bread  or  pudding. 

(hU-tipon.    ^^  Out  upon  you.*^    For  diame ! 

Stark  is  our  word  for  atiff!,  from  Steajic,  (Stearc)  Angla* 
Saxon,  stubbom  and  intractablct.  In  this  sense  of  the  etymon 
we  can  unda*stand  a  word  wdl  known  ev&ry  wh^re,  siark^ 
mad^  that  is,  ungovemably  insane.  It  need  hardly  be  added 
that  starch  comes  from  the  same;  though  it  is  probable  that 
Brummd,  matchless  in  his  cravata,  did  not  know  it 

Sark  is  too  near  the  last  word  to  be  overlooked.  It  means 
a  shirt  8ypk  (Syrk)  is  Saxon  for  one.  It  is  imposdble  for  the 
Ghrecian  not  to  think  of  Sa^^,  the  skin,  in  hearing  of  this  homely 
lenn. 

TorfiL  The  idea  of  this  word,  used  a  good  deal  in  the 
vale  of  the  Aire,  is  to  come  short.  A  tree,  which  is  stunted 
in  its  growth,  torfils.  On  recommending  a  course  of  duty  to  a 
pmon,  he  promised,  with  many  fears  that  after  all  he  should 
torfil.  DopFleff  (Thorfless)  is  Anglo-Saxon  {at  unprofitable- 
ness,  for  what  comes  to  nothing. 

Tew.  This  is  applied  to  labour,  hard  and  incessant.  A 
Yorkshireman  would  never  think  of  describing  the  labours  of 
Hercules  in  any  other  way.  Tapian  (Tawian)  and  Tepan 
(T^ian),  in  Anglo-Saxon,  refer  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground.  This  was  the  earliest  kind  of  toil,  and  is  still  the  most 
severe.  There  is  an  emphatic  word  about  Tadcaster,  to  grave^ 
for  dig,  the  ground.  Tewing  and  graving  may  well  remind 
us  that  ^'  man  eats  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  until  he 
retums  unto  the  ground  out  of  which  he  was  taken.^  From 
Tepan  (Tegian)  the  root  of  tew^  comes  the  ooarse  but  useful 
word,  tug. 

Rere.  When  meat  is  underdone,  it  is  called  rere.  )>pepe 
(Hrere)  is  the  Saxon  adjective  for  any  thing  crude  and  raw. 

Daieed  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  previous  term.  For 
meat,  which  should  be  cooked  brown,  when,  by  negligenoe  or 
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misfortune,  it  appears  on  the  table  ill-roasted,  is  said  to  be 
daised.  Aa/g,  in  Oreek,  is  a  dainty,  a  delicacy ;  dais  is  nov 
applied  to  the  cross  and  raised  table  at  public  dinners,  because 
the  nicest  things  are  naturally  placed  before  the  most  distin- 
guished  guests.  Daised^  therefore,  represents  that  what  shouU 
be  otherwise  than  white  and  delicate,  is  now  improperly  prepared: 
in  making  it  a  dainty,  the  wholesome  viand  is  destroyed. 

DaxCy  though  quite  difierent  in  signification,  presents 
itself  to  us  by  the  resemblance,  or,  properly,  the  sameness  af 
the  sound.  The  meaning  is,  to  dazzle.  ^^  He  is  dazed."*^  Dfl^aD) 
(Dagan)  in  Anglo-Saxon,  is  to  brighten.  Dryden  uses,  daze,  for 
dazzle;  and  many  beyond  our  shire-line,  when  overwhelmed, 
as  by  a  sudden  fall  of  light,  exclaim,  in  the  precise  word  we 
now  review,  "  Dazy  me  !**' 

Faddle.     To  make  sport  of  any  one. 

Clafn  is  a  very  descriptive,  though  not  elegant,  expressioD. 
When  the  mouth  is  dried  by  fever,  or  when  a  viscous  aecretion 
glues  the  lips,  from  drought  and  exertion,  we  say  the  mouth  is 
clammed.  Qam,  (Clam)  in  Anglo-Saxon,  is  a  plaster ;  the  lips 
stick  together,  the  tongue  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

Threap  is  to  dogmatise.  A  man  will  say  of  a  clamorous 
talker,  he  did  not  convince  me,  but  he  threaped  me  down. 
Djiepian  (Threpian)  and  Dpejan  (Thregan)  are  the  same  in 
meaning,  and  both  in  Anglo-Saxon  mean  to  inveigh  rather  than 
reason. 

Braid  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  article  which  is  con- 
figured  upon  thc  surtouts  of  military  pretenders,  but  supposes 
resemblance  among  kindred.  He  hraids  of  his  father ;  by  his 
close  hkeness,  shows  his  descent ;  he  is  his  father*'^  own  child. 
It  is  derived  from  Bjaeeban,  (Breedan)  Anglo-Saxon,  to  breed. 

Jbraidy  is  perfectly  different.  In  some  parts  of  the  county 
it  is  used  correctly,  but  more  generally  is  corrupted  into, 
upbraid.  I  will  explain  the  meaning  as  scrupulously  as  the 
case  will  adrait.  A  dyspeptic  subject  ought  not  to  eat  goosc. 
If  he  ventures,  thc  probability  is  that  he  suffers  inconvenience 
from  the  arriere  gout.  The  grossness  of  the  food,  as  some  say, 
upbraids  him,  as  though  thc  bird  which  saved  the  Capitol  were 
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now  reading  its  devourer  a  moral  lessoD :  properly,  it  abraids, 
It  comes  from  Tn^jiebjan,  (Abredgan)  Anglo-Saxon,  to  bu/rat 
forth^  or  helch» 

Marrow  shall  come  next,  but  we  must  no  more  associate 
this  word  with  a  bone  than  a  cleaver.  It  signifies  an  equal,  or 
fellow.  There  is  much  difficulty  conceming  this  word.  Some 
draw  it  from  mari,  mariee,  husband  and  wife  in  French,  and 
they,  at  least,  have  made  a  matchj  if  they  do  not  form  one. 
Jamieson  traces  it  to  the  Suio-6othic,  mager^  a  relation.  It  is 
more  probable,  I  conceive,  from  QOejijhp,  (Merghw)  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Mirth,  Every  thing  was  merry  in  England.  The 
archers  were  merry  boys.  Still  we  speak  of  a  merry  wind  in 
tbese  parts,  and  our  children  call  a  swing  a  mmy-totter; 
Tocceji  (Totter)  bdng  the  Saxon  for  vaulting,  or  throwing  any 
thing  up.  Mirth  makes  feUowship,  Hence  the  jovial  feUoWj 
the  hail  feUow^ — it  is  always  the  notion  of  companionship. 
This  supposed  the  occasion  of  it.  Marrow  now  stands  for  any 
pair:  we  say  of  any  like,  it  is  a  marrow  to  it, — and  from  the 
generous  emotion  of  sympathy  in  gladness,  marrow  has  degene- 
rated  to  signify  well-assorted  stockings  and  gloves. 

Fit  does  not  follow  the  preceding  inappropriately ;  but, 
alas,  its  pectUiar  use  is  any  thing  rather  than  amiable.  It  is  not 
the  fit,  the  ro  t^i <rov,  of  the  ancients ;  it  is  not  the  humbler  fit  of 
the  persecuted  tailor, — ^it  is  a  vindictive  threat.  ^^  1 11  fit  you, 
or  him,^  breathes  the  resentment  of  a  ruffian  mind  and  impla- 
cable  heart.  In  Lincolnshire,  ^  is  very  difierently  understood. 
**  Dinner  is  fit,*"  i.  e.  ready :  "  meat  is  fit,**^  which  is  thoroughly 
dressed. 

Strid  is  the  well-known  name  for  that  narrow  pass  of  the 
river  in  the  never-too-frequented  grounds  of  Bolton  Abbey. 
Most  persons  imagine  that  it  is  so  called  from  the  attempt  to 
stride  or  leap  over  it.  This  is  a  complete  mistake.  It  comes 
from  8cpyS,  (Strytb)  Anglo-Saxon,  a  contest,  marking  the  rush, 
the  boil,  of  tbe  water  in  that  narrow  channel. 

Sib  implies  closc  relationship.  Wc  say  of  those  who  are 
related  by  consanguinity,  they  arc  sib.  Ochiltrce  employs  it  in 
drawing  out  the  horrid  conspiracy  from  Elspcth,  in  the  Anti- 
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quary :  ^^  I  have  heard  say,  gude  wife,  thete  was  a  clatter  in  the 
oountry,  that  her  husband  and  h^  weie  ower  dbb  when  thcj 
married.'"  It  is  from  Syblm;,  (Sybling)  Anglo-Saxon,  one  of 
the  same  blood. 

Gauoe  is  to  8tare.  The  bumpkin  who  isbewildered  on  firrt 
entering  a  large  town,  runB  against  pasBengen^  stopa  at  windowii 
ia  a  gauviflon.  This  seems  attributable  to  a  German  wod, 
{jkjffbfh  to  gape  at  any  thing. 

Skaok  iSy  in  several  places,  the  term  which  expresses  a 
general  lig^t.  There  is  a  piece  of  oommon ;  each  inhabitaDt 
of  that  district  claims  a  portion  or  use  of  it.  This  is  dcno- 
minated  the  right  of  shack.  The  lawyers  have  been  gieatly 
puszled  with  it  Perhaps  the  difficulty  will  vanish,  if  we 
rmember  the  French,  Chacun,  each. 

Thoil.  This  has  departed  from  its  original  import  consU 
derably,  though  not  oitirely.  Dolian,  (Tholian)  Ang^o-Saaran, 
is  to  suffier  and  permit.  The  modem  sense  increases  upoit  this 
idea.  Of  a  man  who  has  a  generous  dispodtion,  who  conceiveB 
benevolently,  who  distributes  lavishly,  others  say  that  he  has  a 
good,  and  is  of  a  good,  thoil. 

Sacker  is  to  flatter.  The  Latin,  saccharum,  sugar,  accounts 
for  it.  ^^  Sugared  words^  are  the  well-known  instruments  of 
this  base  hypocrisy. 

Saig  is  a  saw,  from  Sse^an,  (Sa^gan)  Anglo-Saxon,  which 
means  any  iron  instrument. 

Stee  is  a  ladder,  from  Stea^ep  (Steager),  Anglo-Saxon. 
Hcnce  we  have  stair  and  story. 

Riddle  is  a  sieve,  from  )>pibbel,  (Hriddel)  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  same :  and  so  it  is  used  to  describe  any  fortification  or  post 
filled  with  balls. 

Plam  is  applied,  rather  contradictorily,  to  an  eminence. 
Whatever  is  exposed  is  said  to  stand  plain.  Many  would  say 
because  it  is  so  plaifUy  seen, — that  is  a  cheap  exponent,— 4t  is 
derived  from  Pleon,  (Pleon)  Anglo-Saxon,  open  to  danger. 

Prise  is  to  open  any  lock  and  lid  unceremoniously,  either 
from  Ppiccian,  (Priccian)  Anglo-Saxon,  softening  the  cV," 
pierce :  or  from  presser^  French,  to  hurry. 
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Sam  up^  is  to  gather  up  any  thing,  from  Samnian,  (Sam- 
nian)  to  collect,  and  lap  tfp  is  from  Lappian,  (Lappian)  Anglo- 
8axon,  to  lap,— the  thing  being  efiectually  removed  as  an  animal 
laps  up  any  liquor. 

Farrantly.  This  word  generally  means  handsome.  Thit 
18  a  circuitous  extraction  of  a  sense,  but  it  is  the  right  one. 
Fapan,  (Faran)  Anglo-Saxon,  is  to  joumey.  The  traveller  in 
fonner  days  was  well  equipped,  for  he  had  no  valise  for  his 
wardrobe.  He  set  off  in  good  condition.  Old-farand  is  old- 
faahioned,  because  the  traveller  on  his  retum  presented  himself 
in  a  plight  of  wom-out  antiquity.  A  way-faring  man  is  one 
who  pursues  his  way.  I  conceive  that  the  term  farey—faxe 
done,  fare  exhausted,  fare  beat,  fare  well, — ^has  nothing  to  do 
with  fairy  but  refers  to  the  languor,  weariness,  and  success 
of  a  long  joumey. 

Addle.  Though  addle  is  Saxon,  which,  throughout  our 
land,  is  used  to  describe  a  rotten  egg, — TSbel^  (Adel)  being 
tbe  word  for  HcknesSf — ^yet  we  have  an  addle  of  our  own.  It 
is  to  eam.  How  much  can  he  addle  a  week  ?  This  is  from 
«^blaenam,  (iSdlsenam)  Anglo-Saxon,  to  recompense.  The  true 
political  ceconomy  of  wages  is  in  this  radical  idea  of  remune- 
ration. 

Bunchy  or  punchj  is  to  kick  and  bruise.  Punian,  (Punian) 
Anglo-Saxon,  is  to  contuse.  Pugilists  still  talk  of  being 
severely  punished. 

Pause^  or  porae^  is  a  still  more  local  term.  It  is  midway 
between  pushing  and  kicking.  ^^Did  he  kick.you?^  **  Na, 
but  he  paused  me."  Pauasen  is  G^rman,  to  huff  and  bounce. 
Perhaps  the  more  correct  origin  is  in  the  Oreek,  varfUy  forming 
its  future  TanfitfUy — ^which  signifies  to  spum  with  the  foot. 

Bray.  Arising  from  Bjiacan,  (Bracan)  Anglo-Saxon,  to 
pound  in  a  mortar  ;  it  is  put  among  us  for  any  violent  chastise- 
ment.     ^<  He  brayed  me  with  a  stick."*^ 

Daial  is  attached  to  a  labouring  man,  dther  from  the  do/e 
of  his  hire  being  always  a  present  engagement ;  or  from  cfa/o, 
the  Latin  word,  to  give  frcquently,  being  paid  for  the  job  or  by 
the  day. 
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'  DaMet»  ia  t)S  another  root,  atid  conveys  the  idea  of  stu- 
l^ditj.  The  &ct  is,  as  we  are  prqiared  to  cxpcct,  the  d  and  lli 
«re  ofteD  inteTchtoged.  Beaz,  (Theat)  Anglo-Sason,  stands  for 
thouj^L  Lees  u  privative.  Theat-less  is  to  be  or  act  withoul 
thougfat. 

ShaelUe.  The  worthy  who  invented  this  namc  for  the  wiiri, 
I  haye  little  doubt,  had  aa  good  reason  for  it  as  the  fox,  which 
kwt  its  tailf  had  fbr  rccommending  its  fellows  also  to  part  wtth 
their  bruflh.  He  luiew  what  the  handcuffs  were,  and  wiiibed  it 
to  be  undentood  thbt  the  human  wrist  was  made  on  purpose  to 
woer  them,  and  sbould  io  gratitude  adopt  their  name. 

Fettle.  "  He  fettles  up,  he  is  in  good  fettle,"  is,  he  is  neatljr 
drewed.  It  may  be  used  for  other  kinds  of  good  carc  and  con- 
dition.  Fetd,  (Fetel)  Anglo-Saxon,  is  a  girdle.  In  particular 
luDdi  ot  ooatume,  the  girdle  must  niake  or  mof  the  neatncss  of 
tbe  whde.  I  believe  our  fair  friends,  in  trying  on  a  dress,  are 
particularly  inquinttve  whether  it  sits  well  on  thc  waist. 

T^oit.  When  we  cannot  speak  to  a  caller  at  the  moment, 
apdyet  fiear  that  hfe  will  go  without  our  seelng  him,  we  bega 
third  peracm  to  keep  him  nccupied,  or  to  hold  hini  in  toit.  It  is 
from  Dohte,  (Thohle)  Anglo-Saxon,  a  participle  of  ^mjao, 
(Thingan)  signifying  to  hold  converaation  by  coming  between. 

Frame  is  so  native,  so  useful,  that  we  can  scarody  hdp 
saying  that  we  know  not  how  we  could  frame  without  it. 
Fpaman,  (Framan)  Anglo-Saxon,  as  we  have  already  Been,  is 
to  prepare,  and  Bometimes  to  succeed. 

Fend.  To  manage.  "  He  fends  for  himself."  Finban, 
(Findan)  Anglo-SaxoD,  is  not  to  find,  but  suggest  and  mi- 
nister. 

Joes.  This  is  given  to  one  who  takes  a  lead :  some  thiak 
from  Joshua,  the  leader  of  Israel,  a  perfect  absurdity:  )>of,  (Hoe) 
Anglo-Saxon,  is  a  buckthom  stick,  and  a  hecJ,  both  (^  whidi 
weapons  niight  be  useful  to  some  kinds  of  chieftainship.  I  can 
discover  no  derivation  more  likely  than  from  the  French,  TOte, 
I  dare. 

Oaa  Eeems  to  come  from  this  latter  word,  and  meaos  to 
attempt;  but  still  il,  probably,  is  a  corruption  or  imBBppre> 
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bension  of  the  two  frs  for  the  two  frs  in  oiFer.     He  osses,  but 
more  often,  he  offers,  weU. 

Meedlesa.  CDeb,  (Med)  in  Anglo-Saxon,  is  a  premium. 
If  there  be  an  acute  pain,  promising  no  good  result,  we  call  it 
a  meedleee  pain,  that  is,  tmprqfitable :  and  it  also  supposes  that 
Do  prioe  can  cure  it.  I  have  heard  this  expression  commonly 
oonnected  with  tooth-ache. 

Parkin  is  gingerbread,  treacle  and  oatmeal :  it  is  espedally 
presented  to  children  on  the  fifth  of  November.  Whatever 
were  its  components  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  the  word  is 
of  very  difficult  solution.  If  it  be  of  later  origin  it  is  still  as 
intricate.  Changmg  p  into  b,  we  have  baty  or  bam^ — a  child : 
Dmpjreji  (Oingifer),  is  ginger.     Bamking. 

Mcider.  Little  could  be  borne  under  the  embarrassment  of 
life,  unless  we  had  this  word  to  fly  to.  It  is  the  safety-valve 
of  a  bewildered  mind.  Its  soiirce  is  not  very  apparent :  it  may 
be  from  CDob,  (Mod)  Anglo-Saxon,  madness,  or  CDoot,  (Moot) 
to  propose,  expressing  the  confusion  of  diverse  counsels. 

Fratch  is  perhaps  as  indispensable.  The  little  broils  of 
domestic  life  and  conjugal  union  are  thus  shadowed  out.  *^  They 
are  always  fratching,^  is  the  account  given  of  some  legalised 
couple.  It  includes  every  thing  from  the  snarl  to  the  nails.  It 
has  a  capital  Saxon  root :  FjisecofC  (Frsecost),  periculosissimus, 
a  person  in  the  greatest  jeopardy, — and  as  it  is  masculine,  it  is 
plain  who  has  the  worst  of  it. 

Deaf  is  commonly  applied  to  the  ear,  and  so  it  is  in  this 
part,  but  it  is  to  the  ear  of  com.  When  wheat  is  unripened 
and  injured,  it  is  said  to  be  deaf  In  this  case  it  is  primitively 
applied,  for  Deap,  (Deaf)  Anglo-Saxon,  is  sterile.  When  we 
use  it  of  a  disease  in  the  human  ear  it  is  metaphorically,  because 
we  can  get  no  grain  of  sense  or  suitableness  in  the  answers.  So, 
absurd  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  for  deafhess, — the  answer, 
being  made  without  hearing  the  question,  must  be  wide  of  it, 
and,  therefore,  foolish. 

Diiher.  This  word  exhibits  the  involuntary  motion  of  a 
person  who  is  said  to  bc  cold  as  death,  and  to  have  his  death  of 
cold.    Death  is  Saxon  as  well  as  our  modem  term.    And  as  cold 
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coaTuliioiis  are  ofteii  strongeBt  in-  the  moribuiid  state^  we  «le 
8aid,  under  any  cause  of  bodil  j  agitation,  to  dither. 

Fog  is  the  after-crop  of  grass,  though  a  foreigner  at  fint 
might  suppose  that  we  were  so  enamoured  of  theae  ^^skicj 
influences,^  as  absolutely  to  grow  tbem  and.  feed  our  cattle  with 
tbem.     It  is  fixxn  F^l^an,  (Fylgan)  Anglo-Sazon,  to  foUow. 

Fley  is  from  Meon,  (Fleon)  AnghvSaxon^  to  flee.  We 
cmploy  it  in  the  sense  of  frightening  away.  MHben  others  wouU 
say  a  scarecrow,  we  should  call  it  a^/fejH^rM^. 

Flet,  mdjkck^  signify  to  skim.  Flet,  (Flet)  Anglo-8axoD| 
is  cream.  I  have  heard  in  a  farm-house  the  ord^  gi^^ 
^^fleck  the  pancheon,^  the  milk-bowL 

Raum  is  to  rear,  as  a  horse.  If  a  person  throws  and 
spreads  himsdf  out  in  walking,  he  is  said  to  raum.  It  may  be 
either  deriTed  from  tampani,  French,  the  term  of  heraldry ;  w 
raumj  Gferman,  space,  extension. 

l^uieh  is  a  Saddleworth  phrase,  pronounced  rudge;  it 
means  to  dide  down  quickly.  Rutchenj  in  German,  is  to  slide 
or  dip. 

SkeUered.  This  denotes  any  thing  warped  by  the  fire,  the 
sun, — ^perhaps  by  other  causes,  but  especially  heat.  A  person 
crooked  in  his  form  was  asked  by  a  labourer :  ^*  Did  you  oome 
straight  from  home  ?''  On  answering  **  Yes,''  he  was  rejoined  : 
"  Then  the  sun  has  greatly  skellered  you.""  It  is  from  ScheU, 
(Schell)  Anglo-Saxon,  a  shell,  implying  a  bent  form. 

Sleaveless  is  a  term  of  reproach.  Slejdejj,  (Slefless)  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  is  bare-armed,  or  ragged.  It  intends  a  man  who 
must  come  to  well-merited  poverty. 

Slack  is  from  Slacian  (Slacian)  Anglo-Saxon,  to  delay  and 
abate.  We  speak  of  a  slack  time^  a  alack  payment.  It  is 
applied  to  thirstf  and  we  call  a  drink,  aleck.  Slockefiy  u 
choked  with  liquor.  We  sleckf  that  is,  reduce  the  fire.  The 
refuse  cinders  are  sleck 

Conceit  is  a  standing  word  with  us.  We  do  not  speak  it  of 
a  coxcombical,  but  a  peroerse^  man.  Obstinacy  and  conceit  are 
the  same  thing.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  this,  it  is  rather  the 
more  philosophic  use.     It  may  be  strangely  disdaimed  after  all. 
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A  servant,  on  agredng  with  her  mistress,  was  asked  what  place 
of  worship  she  attended  ?  Having  replied,  she  was  told  that  now 
she  must  go  elsewhere  with  the  family.  She  at  once  acquiesced, 
saying,  ^*  I  am  none  concdted.^  This  is  equal  to  any  modem 
liberalism  upon  recprd. 

Mighi  and  may  are  often  substituted  for  indicative  signs. 
Dean  Milner,  who  gloried  in  his  North^m  brogue,  once 
acoosted  a  student,  who  gave  evidence  of  irregukrity  in  the 
streets  of  Cambridge, — **  What  mighi  your  name  be^  ?  <<  Julius 
Caesar,^  was  the  answer.  ^^  Sir^ !  exclaimed  the  Dean.  <*  It  mighi 
have  been,  Doctor.^ 

Two  words  must  not  be  here  forgotten,  plain-  in  themselves, 
but  peculiar  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  Being  a  practical 
man,  who  only  has  to  wear  it,  I  was  once  much  puzzled  at  the 
words  dresring  and  Jlnishing.  I  now  see  that  a  daily  increasing 
refinement  is  supplying  a  daily  increasing  proof  of  their  pro- 
priety.  They  dress  cloth,— they  do,  so  that  they  who  recollect 
the  good  old  substantial  texture  would  not  know  it  again : 
they  Jinish  doth, — they  do,  before  it  gets  into  the  wearer^s 
possession. 

Witter.  This  is  an  essential  of  our  language.  People  are 
always  disposed  to  make  troubles.  It  is  proper  to  have  a  check 
on  these  Teazles  and  Ferments.  The  very  best,  as  well  as  most 
eflBcient,  advice  is,  <<  Don^t  witier.'"  It  is  the  same  counsel  as  I 
constantly  give :  ^^  Never,  while  you  live,  get  into  a  passion."** 
But  this  is  even  worse;  it  supposes  a  fretful  state  of  mind. 
Pite  and  pth,  (Wite  and  with)  Anglo-Saxon,  involve  plague 
and  disoomfort  in  a  spirit  of  contradiction.  Nor  should  FFtir- 
rei  be  forgotten.  The  thing  never  can.  ^^  How  he  wurrets  !^ 
Pupjiffitan,  (Wurrsetan)  Anglo-Saxon,  is  to  vex  and  torment. 

Settle  is  not  only  a  humble  seat,  from  Seotal,  (Seotal) 
Anglo-Saxon,  but  is  often  put  for  a  thrane  and  a  ctUhedra. 
Doom-settle  is  the  judgment-seat. 

RigweUed  is  applied  to  a  sheep  when  lying  on  its  back.  It 
is  really  surprising  to  find  our  most  unoommon  terms  so  casily 
resolveable  into  authoriscd  roots.  R13,  (Rig)  Anglo-Saxon,  is 
hackj  rtd^,— Vealcan  (Vealcan)  is  to  tum  or  roU  ovcr. 
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Wonter.     This  is  a   strong  listing,  lo  bind  any  pack  ot 
wallcl  on  a  liorae.     Vinhan,  (Vindan)  Anglo-Saxon,  is  to  ipind, 
or  twist,     Vinbal,  (Vindal)   is  a  pannier.     A  husband,  htaring 
that  his  wiTe  had  hung  herself,  deliberately  began  to  undo  tbf  i 
iilconvenient  tie  of  her  ncck  r  being  called  on  to  cut  her  down,  J 
lic  exclaimcd,  "  /  am  no  goUt^}  to  spoH  a  new  wonter.'^ 

Whecxe,  is  from  J5]jej-an,  (Hwesan)  Anglo-Saxon,  to  breathe 
with  difiiculty,  and  Wixened,  is  from  Vijman,  (Visman)  to  drjf 
iip.  An  asthmatic  person  is  said  to  wheexe ;  an  apple,  or  a  fiia^ 
is  called  wixened. 

Turpin.     A  wicked  lad  ia  said  to  be  turpin.     It  tnay  be  as 
niodern,  for  what  I  know,  as  thc  liighwayraan  Turpin ;  o; 
may  go  far  back  as  the  Latin,  Tiirpis,  ilself. 

Niere  is  thc  kidney,  and  it  tnay  be  fouiid  in  every  Gemwn 
dictionary  to  express  the  ren.  "  Will  you  eat  a  part  of  ibe 
iiicre  ?" 

Loose,  from  Liusan,  in  the  Moes,  Ooth  :  is  to  dismiss. 
We  are  all  aware  that  when  a  congregation  is  suffered  to  depari, 
it  is  most  uuhappily  said  to  loose,  or  be  loosed ;  but  loose  is 


Donky.  When  wool  is  damp  and  fusty  it  is  called  donky 
or  thonky,  A  worthy  clothier  went  to  London  to  buy  wool. 
Having  visited  a  large  establishment,  he  pronounced  the  fleeces 
to  be  donky.*  This  was  unpardonable,  All  h&ve  heard  of  tbe 
shearing  of  the  bog,  with  its  much  cry  and  little  wool,  but  the 
poor  jack-ass  is  not  wont  to  assist  our  finer  fabrics.  "  DtHikey !" 
cried  the  indignant  merchant.  '*  Donky,^  replicated  the  pur- 
chaser,  while  he  still  smelt  at  and  pulled  into  pieces  the  wool, 
Donky,  or  thonky,  means  damp  and  subjected  to  the  weatber. 
Dank  is  evidently  the  primitive. 

"  Ii  Bnitui  aick  ?  and  u  It  phjaical 
To  walk  UDbraced,  and  auck  up  tbe  faumoun 
Of  tfae  dank  morning  ?"-f 

Gat/  is  sometimes  applied  to  things  which  have  no  relation 
to  a  sportivc  vein.     A  gay  few  is  made  use  of  in  the  Ntxih- 

'  "  EfitCBAiur  iryfH  mtrmt  T>iiir>i,  imf  rmfim,". — Aiiat :    Fiogi~L  1985. 
■(■  JuliiiB  CEsai_Act  il.  Bcenc  1. 
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Riding.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  gay  is  from  yam^  to  boast, 
to  be  proud  of :  a  sheep-owner  may,  therefore,  not  unnaturally 
apply  gay  to  a  flock,  in  proportion  as  it  is  large. 

Ac  is  an  oak :  its  seed-fruit  is  ac^  com.  It  is  proper  to 
speak  of  it  in  this  simple  way.  It  is  still  retained  in  dedgnating 
this  arrondissement :  Skyr  ac.     The  shire-oak. 

Awktoardy  implies  other  notion  than  what  the  French  call 
gro98iereti.  It  is  being  obstinate.  *^Did  he  come  into  the 
arrangement  ?  ^^  No  man  could  be  more  awkward.^  It  is  from 
ffpejib,  (Awerd)  perverse. 

Badly  is  put  for  indisposition.  ^^  He  is  very  badly."**  And 
yet  Yorkshire  seems  right,  for  Bsebhnj  (Bsedling)  is  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  refers  to  physical,  and  not  moral,  qualities. 

Arrand  is  a  spider,  from  aranea  in  Latin,  and  our  good 
peasants  might,  in  this  as  well  as  some  other  words,  be  taken  for 
a  scholarly  tribe ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  theirs  is  invo- 
luntary  literature. 

To  whop  is  a  vulgar  word,  signifying  to  beat ;  but  pheop 
(Wheop)  is  Anglo-Saxon  for  a  whip. 

We  say  of  an  infant  when  it  overlaughs  itself,  it  kinkB  ; 
Kmcunj,  (Kincung)  Anglo-Saxon,  is  unmeasurable  laughter. 

Though  Thrangy  a  crowd,  is  a  universal  word,  throng  has 
some  peculiar  acceptations  with  us.  ^^  He  is  ihrong  of,  or  at,  it 
now,''  though  the  man  may  be  solitary.  "  They  are  throng,'" 
though  only  a  scantUng  may  be  convened.  But  Dpmjham, 
(Thringham)  Anglo-Saxon,  to  press,  to  constraii\g  only  takes 
its  idea  of  a  squeeze  of  people  accidentally :  its  radical  is  unqua^ 
lified,  and  may  express  any  close,  severe,  occupation  of  the 
mind. 

Those  unpleasant  fikns  of  soot  which  fill  our  atmosphere, 
an  atmosphere  almost  strong  enough  to  tum  a  smokejack,  we 
call  smiisy  and  are  often  laughed  at  for  it :  Smitta,  (Smitta)  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  is  a  spot  or  stain.  Another  word  of  similar  sound 
is  employed  to  express  any  contagious  disease.  It  is  smiiile,— 
Smicinj,  (Smiting)  Anglo-Saxon,  is  contagion. 

Swop  is  an  exchange.  I  can  find  no  root  for  this  but 
the  simikr  word  Spaep,  (Swcep)  Anglo-Saxon,  signifying  per- 
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suasion, — both  psrties  agreebg  to  the  transfier,  and  sbowiiig  that 
exchange  is  no  robbery.  The  horse-dealors»  in  the  wdUaiowi 
song,  swopped  their  nags :  the  one  chuckled  that  his  waa  dead, 
but  the  other  had  the  best  of  it,  for  his  was  flead ! 

Hoast  is  a  sore  throat, — ^from  Orci;,  (Ostig)  Anglo-SaxoB 
for  any  roughness.  To  Swarm  up,  is  to  dimb  up:  aa,  lior 
instance,  a  pole.     ^^  Swarm  up  the  pole.^ 

Spurrings  are  published  banns,  from  Spaepe,  (Spne) 
Anglo-Saxon,  to  ask :  unhappily  oomipted  into  ipur:  as 
though  that  incentive  was  wanted  when  parties  put  on  the 
saddle  for  life. 

Vast  is  a  common  word.  ^^  A  vast  of  trouUe,  fcc^  ^  He 
takes  a  vast  of  pains.'** 

Marlock  is  an  unfortunate  acddent :  it  explains  itadf.  The 
luck  is  marred. 

Snaiier  means  any  thing  wasting  gradually :  it  is  fiooi 
Smbban,  (Sniddan)  Anglo-Saxon,  to  amputate. 

Hig  is  said  when  a  man  leaves  you  angrily.  Hig  ia  high ; 
and  we  say  **he  is  very  high.**^  )>ijham,  (Higfaam)  Anglo- 
Saxon,  is  to  hie  or  go  oW.  It  is  applied  to  one  who,  in  the 
language  of  our  dramatists,  eait  in  a  rage. 

Storm  is  difTerently  used  in  this  part  from  any  othor:  nor 
can  I  ascertain  the  authority.  Let  there  be  a  frost  of  loiig 
duration ;  and  though  the  air  is  most  still  and  the  aky  most 
clear, — no  cloud-rack  above,  scarcely  a  forest-bough  waving 
around, — ^it  is  common  to  say,  of  such  a  time,  that  it  is  a  severe 
and  continued  storm.  This  is  not,  however,  so  various  a  mean- 
ing  as  those  which  tempestas,  in  Latin,  involves. 

Often  is  not  infrequently  pronounced  often^.  Thia  aoimds 
to  a  stranger  very  harsh.  But  the  apology  is,  that  Cprjioonf, 
(Eftsoons)  the  Saxon  for  again  and  again,  was  the  original  woid, 
and  is  tumed  into  oftens, 

Guile-foot  is  applied  to  the  working  of  beer.  It  ia  igno- 
rantly  spoken  by  some  as  though  it  was  the  head  and  fermentm- 
tion  itself :  it  is  from  Iryllan,  (Oyllan)  Anglo-Saxon,  signifying 
any  sound  loud  or  murmuring,  and  foot  is  a  degeneracy  of  oo/, 
— ^it  is  the  wort-vessel. 
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Cratoden  is  used  when  a  person  assumes  something  over  his 
peer.  It  is  from  Epaepr,  (Crceft)  Anglo-Saxon,  which  yields 
our  English  word  crafi.  One  workman  assumes  a  superiority, 
even  to  threatening,  over  another.  **  To  set  a  crawden,**  is  to 
overmatch. 

GiUMej  or  Gaber^achet.  This  word  is  very  curious,— and 
will  need  one  or  two  religious  allusions  to  explain  it.  It  is 
employed  to  denote  a  child  who  has  died  before  the  cere- 
mony  of  baptism.  From  that  supposcd  hopeless  casualty,  the 
term  has  grown  into  one  of  general  reproach.  And  it  is  very 
satisfactory  to  see  how  the  original  idea  is  retained,  and  how  the 
sentiments  of  mankind  are  reflected.  Sin  was  considered  the  tie 
or  bond  in  which  each  child  was  bom.  Baptism  was  conceived 
to  have  the  power  of  loosing  on  earth  this  tie  or  bond,  so  that 
it  was  loosed  in  heaven.  Gabble  is  either  Gablakins,  a  birth, 
in  Mces.  Ooth. ;  or  Debyp,  (Grebyr)  in  Anglo-Saxon,  which  is 
the  same.  Each  will  also  express  an  infant.  Racateaje,  (Racfr- 
teage)  Anglo-Saxon,  is  a  chain  or  bond.  The  poor  Gabble^  or 
Gaber-racheij  is  therefore  a  child  with  this  presumed  tie  undis- 
Bolved. 

Boggart  is  a  ghost.  M iles  Coverdale,  in  translating  the 
ninety-first  Psalm,  gives  it,  ^^  Thou  shalt  not  be  afbdd  of  the 
bogges  by  night,'' — that  is,  noctumal  terrors,  such  as  spectres. 
But,  as  it  looks  like  something  else,  so  many  readers  have  sup- 
posed  it  to  mean  the  intrusive  vermin  of  our  beds. 

Family  genealogies  are  kept  by  the  enumeration  of  the 
given  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  Christian,  names  of  the  ances- 
tors.  ^*  Jack  o^  Dick  o'  Bob,  top  o'  t'  hiU  :^  that  is,  Jack  is  the 
son  of  Dick,  and  grandson  of  Bob,  who  resides  on  the  top  of 
the  hiU.  Sumames  are  Uttle  used  in  the  districts  where  this 
registration  serves.  *'OUve  o'  Susan''^  o^  Mary'*^  o'  BiU^s 
o'  Matthew'*^  o'  th'  Mount :  she  wed  Robert  o'  Bob^s,  at  Foster 
Clough,  Far  Lane  Ends,  near  Midgley.'^ 

WenMe  the  prigsy  is  to  tum  the  pans  upside  down. 

Fiatcm-^pot  is  the  milk-bowl. 

Brim  is  exposed.  ^^  The  house  is  brimmer  than  any  in  the 
neighbourhood.'^ 
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Ought  and  Naughty  very  general  with  us,  expreaB  that 
which  is  owed  or  not  owed:  also  what  is  or  is  not  poaBesaed. 
In  the  preface  to  <<01d  Mortality,"  Jedediah  CleishbcithaB 
says :  <^  Half  what  I  am  JughiJ*^ 

Gizzened  signifies  to  have  trembled:  ^^until  I  gixzened 
again.'**     Di]*cian,  (Giscian)  Anglo-Saxon,  is  to  aob  violently. 

Scopperel  exprcsses  any  thing  that  can  be  quickly  turned 
round.  It  seems  taken  from  Sceaimpipel,  (Sceamfifd)  Anglo- 
Saxon,  a  beetle,  and  implies  the  cruel  sport  of  running  a  pin 
through  insects  to  make  them  spin. 

Eldin  expresses  fuel  for  the  fire,  chiefly  about  HulL 

Plat  is  used  for  floor.     Whittle  is  a  knife. 

Haindy  hoetidj  denotcs  that  a  person  is  oppressed  and  over- 
bome.    The  pronunciation  is  rather,  hoyend. 

Scrufty  or  skuff,  of  the  neck^  is  the  back  part  of  the  neck : 
it  is  only  used  when  a  person  seizes  another  by  that  part. 

My  Native^  is,  around  Tadcaster,  the  phrase  for  native 
place,  or  air.    **  I  am  going  to  My  Native.*" 

Find  himself  is  to  provide  for  himself,  as  wbere  raere 
lodgings  are  let :  really  fend. 

Viewly  is  handsome.  Garr  is  to  compel.  Lope  is  to  leap : 
it,  therefore,  from  its  spring,  gives  name  to  the  flea,  and  we 
have  it  in  our  general  language,  when  we  speak  of  an  interloper. 
^^  Hop,  stride,  and  lope,*"  are  heard  in  our  gambols. 

To  skiU  a  person^  is  to  sec  through  his  character  or 
designs.     ^^  All  that  could  skill  of  instruments  of  mudc'^* 

To  start  of  a  thingy  is  to  commence.  The  sexton  will  tell 
you  that  **  they  are  bund  to  start  preaching."  **  We  sball 
start  of  the  job  on  Monday  moming.^  ^^  He  starts  of  too  many 
things,''  tries  too  many  experinients. 

Foul  signifies  not  dirty  but  ugly.  ^^  She  has  a  foul  look.^ 
^^  Four  fouler  looking  fellows  never  see  I  going  through  a  dose.^ 

Thcy  who  stand  gossiping,  are  having  a  little  cal  or  kal^ 
chit-chat. 

To  in  it  up  is  to  overtake  any  work  which  has  been  sus- 
pended. 

*  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12. 
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We  wait  not  on  a  party,  or  for  him,  but  of  him. 

We  not  only  think  io  a  thing,  we  think  by  it. 

Can*t  came  t/,  implies  no  diflSculty  of  locomotion,  but  of 
emulation.  It  is  above  my  reach.  ^^  I  can't  come^  language,  or 
a  subscription,  like  that. 

Louk  is  a  weed :  ^^  he  is  louking,^  that  is,  <<  weeding  the 
ground.^* 

Treai^  pronounced  as  tret,  is  often  heard.  He  tret  me, 
I  was  tret,  very  weU. 

FamHckle^  or  fanteckle^  is  the  freckle  of  the  skin. 

A  painful  disease  is  said  to  u^  us  fsery  iU  or  badly^  as  if  a 
voluntary  agent :  perhaps  it  gives  a  ginder^  to  be  sounded  hard, 
that  is,  a  shock  to  our  constitution. 

Strange  intensitives  are  coupled  as  with  their  opposites: 
^^  He  is  cruel  kind.  Thou  ^s  desperate  hopeful.  She  were 
deadly  lively.     No  child  can  be  more  plaguy  quiet.'^ 

Stingyj  means  not  penurious  but  cross-tempered :  a  child, 
wben  flinging  its  toys  most  lavishly  right  and  left,  is  adjured 
not  to  be  stingy. 

On  is  very  generally  used :  Send  on,  Come  on,  Feel  on  it. 

Toy  also,  has  a  singular  use.  ^^  We  had  tart  to  supper, 
— beef  to  dinner,*"  not  at,  or  for.  ^^  I  was  married  to  such  a 
town  or  house  :^  rather  polygamous  or  duU. 

Lightwme  is  employed  to  express  a  state  of  health.  ^f  A 
Uttle  Ughtsomer  to-day.^' 

Starve  associates  the  idea  of  cold,  not  hunger.  Roby,  in 
his  Tour  to  the  Continent,  says :  ^^  Being  etarvedy  I  went  imme« 
diately  to  the  stove."^  A  southem  would,  had  he  uttered  the 
word,  have  repaired  to  the  pantry. 

Soft  is  spoken  of  the  season.  ^^  It  is  a  soft  moming,^— 
mild,  and  Ukely  to  rain.  Wild  describes  a  turbulent  state  of 
weather.     "  It  is  a  wild  day,^  unsettled  and  tempestuous. 

Cotter  up  means  when  any  web  runs  up  in  washing. 

Stamedj  or  steimedy  goods  are  goods  made  to  order. 

Stirrings  are  the  bustle  of  a  fair,  the  merry-making  of  a 
wedding,  &c.  '*  Have  you  seen  the  stirrings  P*^  **  SmalKpox 
is  stirring.'"     "  Trade  is  rather  stirring.^* 

A  A 
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Hime  is  mist,  generally  the  mist  of  finost.  Somelimes  it  is 
the  hoar  itself.     The  ancieot  poets  have  it 

Agreedble  is  supposed  to  be  no  unoonscious  fiscination  of 
manner,  but  to  be  a  matter  of  wilL  <<  Make  youradf  i^ireealile"* 
— easy  and  familiar. 

Jannock  is  hearty  and  truthful.  ^'  H6  ^s  a  jannock  AaafT 
It  abounds  most  in  Lancashire. 

Smoord  is  to  smother.  Frumpy  to  goBsip :  and  al»  to  cms 
or  vex  a  child.     To  go  hallakin,  to  idle.    Jagger  is  a  pedlar. 

To^eek  sometimes  is  employed  as  to-day. 

Lover,  or  hfer,  is  a  chimney,  espedally  a  factory  one. 
Low  is  a  flame.  ^^  Give  me  a  low."  '<  £h !  yon^s  a  new  kmr, 
or  lofer." 

Nailing-on  is  the  horizon ;  as  if  the  sky  were  drawn  down 
to  it  and  there  fastened. 

Moild  is  general  oonfusion.    ^  She  ^s  in  moild  to  day.^ 

Siiter,  sooner.    <'  He  must  go  stUer  than  that.*" 

Breadjlakey  the  strings  from  the  roof  on  which  the  oat- 
cake  is  suspended.  We  speak  of  a  potatoe  being  amd^  not 
quite  sentimentaly  but  soddened. 

LaiUdrom  is  cheerfiil  nonsense.  Lwdom^feter,  about  Shef- 
field,  is  the  union  of  idleness  and  gluttony,  or  in  its  expressive 
definition,  ^^  two  stomachs  to  the  meat  but  none  to  the  work.*" 

Leaves,  by  a  sudden  blight,  are  snaped;  the  handle  of  a 
knife  is  maped. 

A  person  eprotties  who  throws  his  legs  and  arms  about 
awkwardly. 

Natter  i&to  gnaw,  to  be  always  teasing. 

Yarry  points  to  a  rough  taste  in  the  mouth,  like  that  pro- 
duced  by  sloes  and  crabs.  Slart  is  to  dirt.  ^^  1  \e  sadly  slarted, 
or  slouted,  my  gown.*"     Ginnel  is  a  passage,  or  wynd. 

Fowty  is  fusty.  Nesh  is  applied  to  a  cowardly,  undedded, 
person.  It  ''s  loik,  asseverates  the  truth  of  any  account.  Mut- 
tent  is  a  corruption  of  might  not. 

Shoo,  she.    Abodday  I.    Ommestf  ahnost. 

Mean  is  not  shabby,  but  a  contradictory,  disputadous, 
harsh-construing,  temper.  Stupid  is  not  unintelligent^  but  obati- 
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nate.  3^er-ctim-/o/^i8ridingonabalancedplank.  Moggrams^ 
grimaces.  To  look  a  poor  look^  is  to  seem  ill.  A  PadfoU  is  a 
sort  of  canine  ghost. 

SUsj  or  9eU.  ^^  Ym  no  great  sits,  or  sets,  to-day.*^  No 
great  things.  iNTip,  to  take  up  any  thing  hastilj.  <<  The  boy 
nipped  them  up  :^  and  also,  quick  movement.  ^^  She  aipped  up 
stairs.'"    <<  She  nips  about.*^ 

To  9cale  is  to  absorb,  as  where  humour  is  taken  up.  The 
word  is  in  vogue  among  nurses. 

Blind  Blane^  pronounced  trippingly  on  the  tongue,  intends 
« large  tumour,  and,  perhaps,  sometimes  proud  or  dead  flesh. 

Lig  is  a  word  of  great  importance.  The  man  who  seeks 
repose  in  a  bed,  ligs  in  it.  Any  care  ligs  hard  on  the  sufferer. 
^  He  ligged  the  blame  upon  him.'*'  Of  the  same  order  of  Terb 
ia  Fligf  forming  flown,  to  fly.  Fledge  moet  likdy  belongs  to 
this  root. 

Bound  is  <x>mmon.  Bound,  or  bom^  \o  rain.  ^^  I  am  booa 
at  any  time*^    The  idea  is  of  being  ready. 

A  Swaichy  or  ammicky  is  an  attack,  not  very  serious,  of  any 
evil.     "  A  swatch  of  the  fever.'" 

Fashian  is  a  reference  to  appearance  or  prindple.  ^^  I 
could  ne^^er  fashion  to  do  such  a  thing;^  sometimes  from 
inability,  more  commonly  from  shame. 

Happet  is  a  small  basket.  Melah  applies  to  a  warm,  moist, 
day.     Cheltered  expresses  coagulation. 

Stiff'  is  proud.     ^^  She  is  stiff  in  her  new  gown."*^ 

Yarkj  to  strike.  lago  says :  ^*  Nine  or  ten  times  I  thought 
to  have  yerked  him  under  the  ribs."*^  Clip  is  to  shear.  J  clip 
18  a  fleece. 

Crammels  on  denotes  either  literally  a  decrepit  pace,  or, 
metaphorically,  any  imbecile  course  of  action. 

Brandy^map.  A  wafer  gingerbread.  It  is  supposed  that 
brandy  enters  into  its  composition.  Has  not  the  latter  word 
something  to  do  with  the  German  dram,— schnaps? 

Frim  is  tender.     Swape  is  a  handle  to  a  crane  or  windlass. 
To  Tec^le  is  to  raise  any  thing  by  pulley  or  wheel.    Coul^  a 
upoa  the  head,  from  a  blow. 
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Net,  or  netting,  a  fresh  water  in  scouring  any  thiag.  "  It 
will  do  with  another  netting." 

To  Hug,  is  to  carry  a  thing.     Voider  means  a  clotlie&-baskct. 

Barm,  interchanges  with  yeast. 

Hulls  are  the  husks  of  the  fitbert. 

Leck  im,  means  to  let  any  liquid  flow. 

Talking  thicky  is  to  talk  without  reason.  To  be  very  tliick 
with  a  person,  is  to  be  very  friendly. 

Sen  stonds  for  self.     "  My  sen  ;"  "  her  sen," 

Knotckell.  When  a  man  advertises  that  he  is  not  answer- 
able  for  certain  debts  of  a  partner,  in  life  or  in  trade,  he  knotdw 
ells  theni. 

Wort-ivall,  a  hang-nail.  Ratch,  stretch, — "  Ratch  a  rope.* 
Gradely,  stately,  handsomely.    Capped,  to  bc  puzzled. 

To  Burl  is  not  only  to  pick  out  any  thread  that  will  not 
dye,  but  to  pour  out  liquor  for  others.  Teem,  also,  is  employcd 
to  describe  this  latter  oction.     "  Teem  it  out." 

Prod  is  a  goad.     CMina  are  large  pieces  of  coal. 

Raffle-coppin,  Ramjshacketty,  are  epithets  for  very  bad 
fellows.  Sliving  applies  to  a  man  you  cannot  depend  upon. 
Walah  is  unsavoury. 

He  who  nantles,  acts  in  &d  efieminate  manaer.  We  atMf 
when  we  tire  of  a  thing. 

Bide.  We  say  of  a  sum  of  money,  it  bidea  a  deal  of  get- 
ting :  it  takes  or  demands.  Tbe  idea  is,  afta*  all,  &oin  tbe 
common  word,  abide. 

Mistime.  "  He  has  not  slept  for  the  tast  three  oigfats. 
No  wonder  he  is  ill ;  be  is  quite  miitimed."  His  ngular 
hours  are  interrupted. 

Fuety-huga  is  a  slattemly  woman.  Screed,  the  bmda*  of 
acap. 

Harfiah.  Timid,  as  horses  on  bog-land.  Bog4and,  aome- 
times  called  Sancommy, 

Meruef  a  respectable  show,  "  There  is  not  a  mense  of  Bnoir 
in  "smoky  Leeds,"— snow  not  retaining  any  whitenessi  not  fit 
to  be  seen.  Mensful  is  neat  and  tidy,  To  aide  u|)  i«  to  put 
all  in  order. 
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BaOc  is  a  beam ;  also,  cloth  in  an  unfinished  state. 

When  a  man^^s  spirits  fail  he  is  said  to  JTo^  of  any  thing. 

JrTy  to  mark.  "  He  is  pock-arred."  "  Take  care  not  tQ 
arr  the  steel  f^nder.'** 

Ing  is  a  field.     Cadge  is  to  beg. 

An  (yff-Mer  is  a  settler  in  Leeds,  from  the  Burtons,  and 
other  villages  near  Huddersfield.     Wet^  a  tum. 

Weter.     A  man  who  calls  at  many  public>houses. 

Dakering  intends  working  more  than  the  common  hours, 
overwork ;  firom  the  name  of  a  duck  which  feeds  during  the 
night.    Also,  loitering  into  the  dark. 

To  Lake  is  to  play,  to  idle.     Actors  are  lakers. 

Nanpie  is  magpie.  Bruntlin^  a  cock-chafer.  Spink^  a 
chaffinch.     Youlringj  a  yellow-hammer.     Tunnge,  an  earwig. 

Tum  is  peculiarly  employed.  ^  I  never  tumed  over  such 
a  week." 

Slape.  Our  Queen,  in  Wentworth  Ghrounds,  was  wamed 
by  the  gardener  against  a  particular  walk,  as  slape ;  she  was 
asking  the  meaning,  when  she  found  it  in  her  fall,  It  ia 
slippery. 

Q^ite  betteTf  is  to  be  well. 

Backword.  This  denotes  an  answer  to  put  off  any  engage- 
ment*  "  He  asked  me  to  dinner,  but  not  being  able  to  go,  I 
sent  backword  ;^  that  is,  I  declined.  "  In  consequence  of  her 
death,  I  was  obliged  to  give  a  party  who  were  to  have  dined 
with  me  backword ;"  that  is,  put  them  off. 

Clever  and  silly  are  not  intellectual  phsenomena.  ^*  How 
are  you  ?**  "  Cleverer  than  I  was.''  "  I  am  getting  quite 
clever."  **  Is  your  wife  better  ?"  "  I  think  she  is  sillier  than 
she  was.^     "  She  is  very  silly.'^     These  are  points  of  health. 

SkeWy  to  throw  violently  round,  and  sometimes  to  squint; 
Skrimpjfy  mean,  or  niggard.  Nassely  bad-tempered.  "  He  nei^ 
tleSy'**  not  as  on  a  downy  pillow,  but  is  restless.  Taietrel^ 
mischievous,  Sosa,  to  drink.  Soss  also  means  a  noise.  "  It 
came  down  with  a  soss." 

Bat  is  a  blow.  "  I  did  get  a  baU*^  War  and  war^  for 
worse  and  worse.    A  clang  of  ladsj  a  number  or  bevy  of  boyg. 
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Go8ter  is  a  fooL    SpeUj  a  tum.    <<  Let  him  take  his  ipdL'' 
Sailed  off,  is  said  of  a  fraudulent  person  when  he  mak»  i 

clearance  of  all  and  of  himself.    Squatj  is  comfortable* 

MidgCj  an  insect  of  the  smallest  kind.    A^^iUej  as  «xii. 

Stvealej  run  down.     ^^  The  candle  sweales.*'    Nenffnail^  a  eon 

on  the  toe. 

To  be  bruxxledj  is  to  be  greatly  exdted  and  dialressed  fion 
any  fatigue.     *'  Bruzzling  hot."" 

Green-hase.    Green  peas. 

Nomminee.  Any  saying,  or  lesson.  A  boy  will  beat  Vb 
fellow,  and  exclaims,  ^^  I  will  make  thee  say  thy  nommiDee;" 
whether  in  imitation  of  the  scfaoolmaster,  or  claiming  some 
apology  from  him.  ^^  Hold  thy  nomminee/'— tby  nonaensical 
talk. 

Fast  to  go,  is  ready  to  go, — sometimes  more  intdl^ibly 
expressed,  though  reduplice,  going  to  go. 

Need  occurs  frequently.  **  He  had  need,**  he  ongfat 
**  You  will  not  do  me  any  harm  ?"  "  I  had  n't  necd.'*  A  di»- 
claimer  of  the  strongest  kind  that  he  will  not. 

A  person  who  confesses  any  thing,  not  only  owns  it  but 
owns  to  it. 

Ride  and  tie,  This  refers  to  a  practice  of  two  travellers, 
who,  having  but  one  horse  between  them,  take  the  saddle  by 
tums,  and  the  rider,  having  gone  his  proper  distance,  fastens 
the  animal  to  some  gate  until  the  one  on  foot  comes  up. 

Galloway  is  the  favourite  kind  of  horse  with  our  village 
clothiers.  It  is  short  and  often  cropped-eared.  Thepacehome- 
ward  tells  the  state  of  the  market.  A  good,  smart  trot  declares 
that  it  has  been  excellent ;  a  walk,  that  things  are  such  as  to 
make  all  parties  think  and  contrive ;  a  gallop,  that  trade  cannot 
be  worse,  and  is  as  desperate  as  the  speed.  Strange  scenes  occur 
before  the  mounting,  in  very  prosperous  or  adverse  times.  The 
owner  is  long  before  he  will  leave  the  public-house,  and  the  poor 
quadruped  stands  wearily  before  the  door.  At  last  he  appears, 
but  ill-balanced.  It  is  said  that  one  got  up  with  fais  face  to  the 
tail.  There  was  a  shout  of  laughter,  with  numerous  announce- 
ments  of  the  mistake.     But  this  species  will  never  confess  that 
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they  can  err.  With  admirable  gravity  he  met  the  general 
dedaration  of  his  mistake :  '*  How  d^  ye  knaw  which  way  I  am 
ganging  ?" 

We  sometimes  hear  that  ^^  an  end  is  finished  :^  but  this 
is  only  an  *'  end/'  a  certain  measurement,  of  doth. 

MUe  is  to  provoke. 

To  Barley  is  to  speak  for  the  first  tum. 

The  extent  of  property  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  labour 
it  requires.  "  He  owns  thirty  days*  work," — ^that  is,  so  many 
acres  of  land. 

We  say  not,  *'  three  weeks  running,  :**  but  <*  three  weeks 
and  running." 

Pari.  Part-owner,  is  general  wherever  there  is  under- 
writing.  But  here  it  is  used  more  oommonly.  It  recdves  no 
indefinite  artide.  It  is  not  a  parL  ^^  He  gives  part."  *^  He 
does  part."     "  He  is  worth  part.*^ 

Grape  is  the  Saxon  word  for  grope.  Calf-Uck  is  thefeaiherj 
or  uptuming  of  the  hair,  upon  the  forehead. 

Skerrick.  The  smallest  thing  or  fraction.  *'  Not  a  skerrick 
remaining.^    "  Not  worth  a  skerrick." 

Slauckoned.  Tired  out,  as  when  a  travdler  lies  down 
upon  the  road,  unable  to  proceed  any  further. 

Jggravate.     To  provoke.    "  He  aggravated  me  so.'' 

ShoUock.  A  very  dirty  fellow,— bad  in  look  as  shabby  in 
appearance. 

Boken.  To  be  sick,  to  retch.  To  fe^  is  to  dye,  but  not 
in  fast  oolours. 

Steng.  In  Saxon  it  means  a  long  pole.  ^'Riding  the 
steng  or  stang^  is  a  custom  by  which  a  lad,  sitting  across  a  pole, 
accompanied  by  many  others  with  homs  and  other  noisy  instru- 
ments,  is  bome  near  a  house  where  the  wife  predominates,  and 
reproves,  in  doggerd  verse,  the  vixenship  and  pusillanindty  of 
the  heads  of  the  family. 

ruU  is  for,  to.  **  Whither  bound''  ?  "  T^uU  Leeds.^ 
Baund  is  pronounced  all  ways :  Bound,  Beond,  Beaned. 

Weight  of  /A^,— -applied  to  number.  <'  Ue  11  lose  dl  his 
sheep  by  disease ;  there  ^s  a  wdght  of  them.*' 
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Meat.  This  is  put  for  general  subsistence,  as  in  h»  oldoi 
itBe,— "  It  is  hardly  meat."  A  labourer  has  soine  wages  and  hi* 
meat:  that  is,  his  food. 

Weighty  man,  heavy  man,  is  a  rich  man. 

Mel  is  to  meddle,  "  He'a  a  fooliBh  raaii  who  niels  willi 
brick  and  mortar."  ,, 

To  learn  is  to  teach.  "  He  leams  them  to  read.'"  Caliban 
aays  to  Prospero, 

"  Tbe  ted  plague  lid  ;ou, 
Pcii  Itarning  me  youT  Isnguigc." 

Hike  is  to  swing.  Hullef,  an  owl,  and  owlet,  of  which  il  'li 
a.  corruption.     TtffoaA  Tift,  a  quarrel.    Tttssle  is  a  struggle. 

FoTce  is  applied  to  a  waterfall, — garth  is  used  for  a  gentler 
fall  of  any  stream.     Goit  is  a  sluice. 

Perk.  Tiiis  is  often  pranounced  peerk.  A  man  wiih  ■ 
consequential  air  walks  perk.  Cloth  is  pecrked,  that  is,  roU«l 
over  an  elevated  cylinder  to  bc  examined  lest  there  be  any  defect. 
A  man,  who  can  hear  investigation  in  his  cbarocter  or  circum- 
stances,  stands  peerk. 

•Snew  is  our  attempt  to  be  over-accurale  in  fonning  our 
preterite  oi  Xhe  verb,  snow, 

The  limestone  on  the  roads  is  called  metal:  **Tbe-iiMtil 
settlea  well." 

Notea  are  used  for  accounta.  "  Tbe  note  sball  be  aent  in  at 
Christmas.*'  It  need  not  be  added  that  these  notea  «re  not  m 
sweet,  though  they  may  be  as  startling,  as  the  Ctmstmas  Waits. 

Whin,  or  win,  furze.     Skrike,  is  a  violent  acKMbing. 

Mawk,  a  maggot.  Nak^d  is  peculiar  as  proDouiKed  in  one 
syllable.  Kelter,  money.  Render,  ie  to  melt  &t.  "  He  is 
jnned,""  that  is,  starved.  Cant,  healthy.  *'  A  cant  bld  maiL" 
Tent,  to  take  core  of.     "  Tent  that  child." 

Minnit^  qn,  a  slight  "  refresher,"  wben  you  have  not 
time  for  a  more  soUd  meal. 

Beldering,  a  loud  crying  noise. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  wbat  is  called  a  perfect  Saaaa 
can  nerer  be  spoken  ogain.  For  example,— what  would  it  be 
fbr,  the  impenetraHlity  of  tnatter  f    Tbe  on-go-through-soine- 
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nes»— of  stuff?  The  Saxon  always  possessed  more  Latin  than 
that  strange  rendering  implies.  Within  my  own  recoUection, 
much  of  the  foregoing  vocabulary  has  sunk  into  disuse. 

I  bave  thus  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  speech  which  the 
fop  derides  and  the  sciolist  denounces,  is  a  pure,  genuine,  self- 
sustained,  and  self-govemed,  language.  It  was  built  up  by  many 
other  dialects.  We  see  in  it,  at  a  very  early  period,  a  large 
infusion  of  Latin  and  Oreek.  The  former  may  be  explained  by 
tbe  empire  of  the  Romans» — and  the  latter  is  .as  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  Latin  is  greatly  derived  from 
the  Greek,  and  preserves  a  strong  analogy  to  the  .dSolic  idiom. 
We  have  not  the  uncomipted  original  of  this  Gk)thic  tongue, 
nor  its  unvitiated  transmission.  All  that  is  necessary  to  the  elu- 
eidati<ni  of  its  history  we  cannot  explore.  The  fountain  is  still 
conoealed  in  darkness  whence  that  stream  originated,  which  can 
<nily  oonfess  one  more  copious  and  golden  than  itself,— which  is 
now  Tolling  over  the  earth, — a  stream  which,  however  far  it 
flows,  and  into  whatever  channels  it  is  distributed,  still  obeys 
the  level  of  its  source  and  swells  with  the  impulse  of  its  rise.  In 
the  district  which  we  inhabit,  we  can  trace  some  remains  of  this 
language  in  its  pristine  condition.  Rich  diluvian  deposits  bave 
the  escaping  waters  left  behind.  We  have  been  proud  and 
covetous  of  the  residuum,  and  have  warped  what  others  have 
drained.  But  we  contend  that  the  forms  of  language  imputed 
to  us  as  provincialisms,  were  nationalisms ;  that  its  decried 
vulgar  and  uncomely  parts  roU  back  on  our  view  a  stupendous 
history.  Words  that  provoke  a  smile  are  chronides  as  weU  as 
symbols.  I  would  compare  these  strong  but  unpoUshed  reUcs  to 
sonie  awful  ruins  which  the  traveUer  discovers  with  appropriate 
amazement.  Vast,  massive,  unhewn,  they  crowd  the  plain. 
The  nicest  poise  exists  in  the  fragments,  and  there  is  an  ineffacew 
able  design  amidst  increasing  desolation.  Deep  shadows  slant 
from  the  wreck,  and  the  sun  which  sets  upon  it  throws  around 
the  scene  a  tender  Ught  and  a  Ungering  glory.  If,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  those  fragments  should  be  knitted  into  the  masonry  of  a 

dc  temple, — ^with  sculptured  capital  and  comice  and  tracery. 
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— even  if  there  be  an  inoongruity,  the  tribute  has  at  least  been 
paid  to  the  imperishable  materials  of  the  olden,  when  they  woe 
selected  to  found  and  hallow  the  new. 

Horace,  in  his  "  Ars  Poetica,"  speaks  despondingly  of  the 
fate  which  overhangs  every  language,  though  perhaps  little  ima- 
gining  that  his  strains  would  soon  be  but  a  monument  of  tfaat 
which  had  ceased  to  live :— 

<*  Ut  silvee  foliis  pronos  mutantur  in  annos, 
Prima  cadunt :  ita  verbomm  vetua  interit  setaB, 
Et  juvenom  ritu  florent  modo  nata  vigentque. 
Debemur  morti  nos  nostraque. 

Mortalia  facta  peribunt : 
Nedum  sermonum  stet  bonos  et  gratia  vivax. 
Multa  renascentur,  quse  jam  cecidere ;  cadentque, 
Quae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet  usus ; 
Quem  penea  arbitrium  est,  et  jus,  et  norma  loquendi.*' 

The  Anglo-Saxon  is  marked  by  its  changes.  Wicklifie 
would  have  been  puzzled  by  Ceedmon,  and  Chaucer  by  j^Hbic 
None  can  r^ret  the  accumulation  and  refinement  of  this  speech. 
The  English  tongue  has  become  a  tongue  of  fire,  and  is  sitting 
upon  the  nations.  Beneath  its  inspiration,  they  begin  to  speak 
of  truth  and  to  prophesy  of  freedom.  Many  may  be  the  revo- 
lutions  through  which  it  shall  be  carried,  but  it  can  never  be 
extinguished.  Its  youth  was  in  the  past,  but  its  birthright  is 
in  the  future.  Why  should  We  be  ashamed  of  its  origin  and 
growth  ?  Why  need  we  exculpate  ourselves,  if  some  peculiar- 
ities  be  yet  retained  ?  They  serve  to  illustrate  and  connect  the 
history  of  the  greatest  living  language :  they  aid  us  in  the  inves- 
tigation  of  its  philosophy  and  rhythm.  It  is  no  uninteresting 
employ  to  dig  about  the  roots  of  that  Tree  which  is  casting  its 
shadow  over  the  earth  and  distilling  its  virtues  upon  all  people. 
It  is  no  idle  task  to  enter  the  quarry  out  of  whose  shapeless  and 
unwrought  marble  the  Palace  rose  that  contains  a  wealth  and 
declares  a  sovereignty  which  climes,  raost  rude  and  most  remote, 
seek  and  confess.  It  is  no  mean  gratification  to  descend  into 
the  mine  from  whose  encrusted  ores  and  uncleansed  gems  the 
Diadem  was  fashioned  and  enriched,  which,— encircled  by  the 
radiance  of  literaturc,  enchased  with  thc  workmanship  of  science. 
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and  anointed  with  the  spiritof  religion, — seems  destined  to  claim 
and  signalise  the  inteUectual  and  moral  conquest  of  the  world  ! 

The  language  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  a  noble  store, 
and  like  the  province  over  which  it  spreads,  is  various  in  its 
surface  of  fair  and  awful  scenery ;  while,  still  like  it  too,  its 
mines  are  deep,  rich,  and  inexhaustible.  The  more  its  terms 
are  investigated,  the  more  replete  will  they  be  found.  And 
other  feelings  flow  in  with  these  researches.  They  who  spoke 
this  language  in  its  strength  and  purity,  ere  it  was  overwhelmed, 
struggled  for  light,  but  with  darkness.  Their  spirits  strained 
after  our  times.  We  need  not  be  ashamed  of  them,  but  we 
should  be  ambitious  to  improve  our  greater  advantages.  It  is 
not  the  plying  crowd, — it  is  not  the  outgrown  village,— it  is  not 
the  canal  uniting  seas, — it  is  not  the  raibxiad  triumphing  over 
resistance  and  space, — ^it  is  not  physical  sdence  with  all  its 
wonders  and  all  its  spoils, — not  literature  itself  with  all  its  power 
to  humanise,  and  its  charm  to  adom, — it  is  not  each  nor  all  of 
these  instruments,  results,  and  meliorations,  which  can  fulfil 
our  proper  destiny,  which  can  lift  us  up  to  the  summit  of  that 
power  which  even  humility  may  covet,  and  the  most  lowly  heart 
may  share.  And  if  that  be  true  of  nations,  as  well  f^  of  indi- 
viduals,  which  Seneca  observes  in  one  of  his  Epistles,  ^*  Talis 
est  oratio,  qualis  vita,'^ — so  let  the  substantial  core  of  our  speech 
find  its  answer  in  the  honesty  of  our  hearts,— let  the  sounds, 
redolent  of  olden  times,  stir  us  to  purcr  deeds  and  worthier  enter- 
prises  than  any  they  could  know, — and  though  a  tide  of  more 
yielding  phraseology  and  courtly  dialect  has  set  in  upon  us, 
submerging  many  words  into  an  obsoleteness  from  which  it 
were  foUy  to  attempt  their  resuscitation,— Jet  it  bury  nothing 
beneath  it  of  high-souled  honour,  nothing  of  glorious  inde- 
pendence,  nothing  of  cheerful  content,  nothing  of  domestic 
aU^ance,  nothing  of  uncompromising  justice,  nothing  of 
munificent  charity, — aye,  nothing  of  that  devotion  to  Uberty 
and  zeal  for  the  gospel,  which  have  wafted  our  name  to  other 
lands,  and  bound  it  up  with  the  interests  of  the  human  race. 
Even  now,  he  who  is  only  the  denixen  catches  the  noble  pride : 
how  tben  should  the  noHve  feel  ? 


"  Eaqae  veib>,   qoK  diii,   etai  ungnlarm 


n  res  ugnificBnt,  sed  aliqaid  diflbnnl 

ClCEBO. — Tusc:  Qu«9: 


9  sulem  nihil  Bspiiis  fucuni  facit,  qusm  vetba  specic  el 
[  prinia  sitniles  ac  prope  gemelliK  vuttug  DlTeruiJl, 
;cnia,  sut  utroque,  stmul  longe  dlStnnU" 

GA.BDIN   DUNESMII 


"  Doablc,  donbler— -toll  and  Ironblc." 

Inontation  Betat,  HACun. 


ON  CORRELATES  AND  SYNONYMS. 


Thi8  thesis  raises  questions  of  philological  importance,  as  well 
as  affords  amusement ;  nor  is  the  study  to  be  discountenanced 
as  altogether  impertinent  to  those  graver  and  more  profound 
enquiries  which  seek  to  settle  the  origin  of  language,  and  to 
determine  the  elements  of  that  family-speech  which  tbe  fEunily  of 
mankind,  yet  infant,  might  be  presumed  to  have  employed. 

There  is  nothing  more  singular,  next  tb  mind  itself,  than 
the  verbal  expressions  with  which  it  clothes  and  oonveys  its 
ideas.  The  enunciation  of  particular  sounds  is  common  to  oer- 
tain  dasses  of  animals,  but  their  cries  are  few,  drcumscribed, 
and  inflexible.  The  dove  murmured  as  sweetly  phdntive  when  it 
plucked  the  olive  of  a  new  world  as  now  when  that  world  is  again 
grown  old  ;  nor  does  the  lion  lift  up  its  voice  more  majesticaUy 
than  when  the  forests  of  Lebanon  shook  with  its  roar.  The  chir- 
rup,  the  note,  the  song  of  the  bird,  are  unvaried :  the  bellow,  the 
growl,  the  moan  of  the  quadruped,  are  unchanged.  We  may 
be  sure  that  there  is  no  improvement,  no  addition,  of  their  sensa- 
tions  and  impressions :  that  their  vocabulary  is  large  as  their 
wants.  But  the  voice  of  man,  while  contracted  in  its  powers 
and  confined  to  the  utterance  of  certain  sounds,  has  in  it  such  a 
capability  of  rapid  change  and  minute  articulation,  that,  though 
its  original  powers  are  far  from  unlimited,  their  applications  are 
little  less.  Our  thoughts  multiply  with  the  enlargement  of 
knowledge  and  the  progress  of  society :  we  have  reached  no  sta- 
tionary  point :  and  our  language,  instead  of  checking  us,  almoat 
uniformly  anticipates  the  idea,  becomes  dastic,  so  to  speak,  ta 
our  intellectual  growth,  and  supplies  a  most  powerful  instru» 
ment  towards  the  development  of  the  hidden  mind.  But  if 
speech  and  oral  language  mark  the  high  superiority  of  oui 
spedes,— opening  up  a  bighway  where  invisible  essences  may 
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meet, — throwing  a  chain  of  thousand  links  around  a  worM, 
while  each  is  electric  to  a  mysterious  sympathy  and  interoom- 
munity  of  sentiment  and  emotion, — ^there  is  an  art  which  per- 
fects  this  gift,  not  inferior  to  the  gift  itself.  I  ask  not  whether 
that  art  be  the  invention  of  man,  or  the  disoovery  of  wisdam 
higher  than  any  he  can  boast ; — I  ask  not  whether  this  trana- 
cendent  conception^  first  shone  out  of  his  spirit,  or  fell,  like  a 
vision,  upon  it  We  possess  the  secret;  and  man,  once  pnmriwrd 
of  it,  has  acquired  a  power  which  necessity  and  taate  nmj  CQH» 
stantly  improve.  >The  establishment  of  a  rdatioa  between 
«nmds  and  things  is  an  incalculable  advantage  and  an  aafeoDuli- 
ing  law :  but  the  establishment  of  a  rdation  between  aigiia  cr 
character»— between  a  wrUien  Lmguage — and  predse  ideas  and 
definite  fedings»  is  beyond  all  parallel,  and  outdoes  all  «rigi- 
nality.  I  write,  ot  figure  down,  all  that  is  passing  in  my  mind, 
— 4k>w  my  views  are  determined,  how  my  sentiments  are  affected, 
•*-my  very  thinking  faculty — my  heart  of  hearts;  it  panet 
from  me-«it  sweeps  ooeans — it  traverses  oontinents— it  readieB 
my  kinsman  or  my  friend  on  the  other  side  of  the  planety  fioot 
to  foot  with  me,  and  that'  vast  diameter  does  not  prevent  the 
most  perfect  exchange  and  intercourse  of  our  souls.  I  oould 
not  ^^  pour  my  spirits^'  more  distinctly  into  his  ear— my  organa 
could  not  more  explicitly  conununicate  with  him  than  do  theae 
mute  ciph«*8  and  lines ;  and  very  frequently  we  feel  that  written 
kmguage  has  a  greater  force  and  perspicuity  than  parole,  and 
refiise  from  the  lip  what  we  request  from  the  pen.  The  word 
pen  is  taken  fit>m  one  that  signifies  a  feather,  perhaps  not  onlj 
because  that  is  the  modem  utensil  of  writing,  but  also  becauae 
it  gives  our  thoughts  the  velocity  of  a  wing.  The  Hylm  o£  the 
ancients,  which  was  the  pointed  rod  with  which  they  indented 
their  letters  on  the  roU  of  papjrrus  and  tablet  of  wax,  came  at 
length  to  be  understood  of  their  phrase^  and  we  borrow  from  it 
our  word  when  we  speak  of  an  author'*^  style— -of  a  style  degant 
or  incorrect.  Thus  the  plund  of  the  Latin  term,  LiierOj  pnK 
perly  means  a  letter  missive,  as  if  this  were  the  very  design  and 
use  of  the  contrivance  of  letters.  Eputie  bears  the  same  signi- 
fication,  not  arbitrarily,  not  fixxn  anak>gy,  but  bom  its  GndL 
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primitive,  which  ineans  to  carry  to  or  upon.  Carreapondence 
preaerves  the  same  thought,  redprocal  answers.  The  invention 
c£  printing,  great  as  it  is,  was  not  unnatural  and  improbable^ 
after  the  oonnection  was  established  between  fixed  forms  and 
fized  ideas.  I  have  sometimes  felt  surprised  that  it  should 
Dot  bear  an  eariier  date.  But  the  reason  is  obvious.  When 
leaming  was  the  property  of  the  few,  the  art  of  transcribing 
became  a  polite  accomplishment,  and  amply  served  every  literary 
purpose.  "Wlien  literature  was  introduced  more  generally  into 
Europe,  and  the  school  arose  as  the  rival  of  the  cknstery  then 
a  polygraphic  engine  was  imperiously  required  to  satisfy  the 
numenms  and  increasing  demands  of  a  world  awakened  to 
attentioD,  and  bursting  into  light.  Had  tbere  heen  earlier 
neceMtjf  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  means  of  supplying  it 
would  have  been  earlier  too.  Mechanism  is  sddom  slow  in  its 
improvements  when  men  really  need  its .  superior  ratios  and 
facilities  over  manual  skill  and  production. 

If  we  do  not  perceive  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  fd- 
lowship  between  mere  characters  and  ideas,  it  will  probably 
be  found  to  arise  from  the  want  of  reflectioD.  The  most  com- 
nion  things,  although  the  most  curious  and  recondite,  are  gene* 
rally  overlooked ;  but  to  make  pbiin  the  present  remark,  and  to 
exhibit  the  singular  arcana  of  language»  let  any  man  write  down 
oertain  letters,  syllables,  and  words.  For  example,  be  it  the 
following  sentence :— '^  This  ie  a  oold  night^  Look  at  the  first 
word.  Mliat  is  there  in  these  four  marks,  which  we  call  letters, 
and  to  which  we  attach,  by  agreement,  fbur  different  powers  of 
sound,— what  is  there  in  that  compound  of  lettars,  or,  if  pn>- 
nounced,  in  that  compound  of  sounds, — ^which  contains  an  indi- 
cative  idea  that  distinguishes  the  present  night  from  all  future 
and  all  past  ones  ?  And  yet  the  idea  filled  your  mind  of  a  par- 
ticular  night— -of  a  night  that  could  not  be  mistaken— when  you 
wrote  or  spoke  the  monosyllable  <<  thie.^  Cutting  oflT  the  first 
two  letters  of  that  word,  the  elision  leaves  you  another  word— 
^^ieJ^  That  word  impresses  you  with  the  idea  of  being  and 
time ;  that  the  night  is  real  in  the  sense  of  fact ;  that  it  has  a 
rdation  to  action,  or,  more  strictly,  to  active  existence.    Tben 
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foUows  the  first  letter  of  our  aJphabet,  which  teord,  you  Vvm 
is  itself  a  putting  together  of  the  first  two  letters  of  the  Hebre» 
or  Greek  seriea — Alcph,  Beth  ;  or,  Alpha,  Beto.  Theletlera, 
in  our  sentence,  is  a  word,  or  part  of  speech.  ji  cold  night:  . 
and  it  implies  that  this  is  not  an  unprecedented  nor  UDComnMtl 
case,  but  that  this  is  one  of  maiiy  cold  nights  to  whicb  oura 
climate  is  subject.  Why  should  the  last  word  in  the  sentcntt 
imply  such  a  density  of  the  almosphere  that  a  column  of  mcr- 
cury  ehall  bc  depresstd,  and  our  nnimal  fibre  constriDged^ 
Night  haa  nothing  of  cssential  reference  to  the  situation  of  our 
globe,  when  part  of  it  interposea  itself  between  us  and  the  sua. 
Yet  here  is  a  seiilence  (any  other,  taken  by  hazard,  would  do  » 
well),  if  written,  composed  of  the  most  arbitrary  shapes — if 
sjmken,  composed  of  the  must  arbitrary  soimds — yet  conveying, 
to  all  niinds  which  are  conversajit  with  this  vemacular,  ooe  fixed. 
exclusivc,  impression.  The  word,  vemacular,  uow  used,  intenJa, 
when  applied  to  language,  the  unconscious  ease,  the  thoughtJeo 
readiness,  with  which  home-boru  slaves  acquire  the  houseluJd 
common  tongue. 

1  know  that  this  niay  be  considered  as  tending  to  involre  in 
difficulty  what  is  itself  most  simple.  We  do  not  act  very  philo- 
■ophically  when  we  speak  of  tcords  meaniDg  ideas.  It  would  be 
more  just  to  say,  that  thcy  represetit  such  ideas.  If  we  nad  or 
hear  a  foreign  language,  with  which  we  are  quite  unacquainted, 
it  is  a  mere  jargon  to  us ;  but,  by  the  law  of  associatioiu,  the 
native  only  wonders  that  you  can  reed  and  hear,  aa  with  u 
intellectual  blank,  what  is  so  lucid  and  aelf-apparent  to  him^ 
"  Signa  sint  verba  vUibilia ;  verba,  eigna  audihilia^  sajs  Au> 
guatin. 

An  illustration  may  be  adduced  from  the  art  of  munb 
Let  a  person  utterly  ungkilled  in  it, — ignoraot,  aa  it  is  called,  of 
a  note, — be  shown  some  masterly  compoution,  an  opera,  or  <h«- 
torio.  There  are  various  marks,  at  variouB  unequal  levds,  tbe 
marks  having  distinct  capitals  and  terminations.  He  is  infwm«d 
that  all  the  airs  of  the  piece,  and  all  the  rules  for  its  perfbrm- 
ance,  are  written  down  in  that  strange  notation.  There  is  eadi 
sound ;   there  is  the  time  it  is  to  be  prolonged ;   thoe  ia  the 
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theme  of  which  the  mighty  strains  seem  thus  arrested  and  fixed 
in  ever-pealing  harmony.  The  musician  enters  at  once  into  it, 
and,  according  to  the  accustomed  method  of  speaking,  easily 
reads  it.  By  the  determinate  representation  of  certain  musical 
powers  under  these  signs,  the  harmonist  perceives  its  wondrous 
eombinations ;  threads  its  perilous  approach  to  discords  whidi 
resolve  themselves  into  more  melting  and  perfect  enchantments 
of  exquisite  grace ;  construes  each  passage  as  truly,  at  leaat»  aa 
any  classical  writing  admits  of  being  interpreted;  while  the 
whole  swells  up,  with  its  transport  of  sounds  realised  to  his  mind^ 
aa  though  aerial  voices  floated  around  him.  The  disentangle- 
ment  of  these  figurative  expressions  passes  on  without  effort  in 
his  mind.  But  ask  the  perfectly  unscientific  man  in  what 
manner  the  musical  scale  can  guide  the  singer?  He  narrowly 
looks,  and  his  astonishment  increases.  He  sees  a  kind  oi& 
and  thinks  it  strange  that  it  should  be  at  the  beginning  of 
the  musical  letters  when  it  used  to  be  at  the  end  of  his.  Or, 
bebolding  an  inverted  ^'q^  on  the  next  line,  and  knowing  that 
tbe  two  combined  make  &c.,  et  cetera,  he  wonders  at  an  arrange- 
ment  which  can  mentUm  and  particularUe  the  et  cetera,  when  all 
is  eked  out  to  the  very  point  of  a  staccato.  He  proceeds,  and 
diaoovers  something  like  what,  in  school-boy  language,  are  yclept 
pot-hooks  and  hangers.  Shocked  at  the  ignoramus,  you  hastdn 
to  point  out  the  crotchet,  but  he  has  one  in  his  brain  that  is 
more  difficult  to  master  than  two  of  yours :  you  refer  to  a 
hollow  sphere,  and  inform  him  it  is  a  semibreve,  because  he  is 
to  hold  it  longer  than  any  other  modem  note :  you  still  call  his 
attentioD  to  minima  because  they  are  the  largest  of  all  by  the 
whole  length  of  their  tail;  his  patience  is  wearied,  his  ingenuity 
perplexed,  and  when  he  comes  at  last  to  the  quavers  and  demi- 
semi-quavers,  with  their  double  and  trcble  spurs  on,  he  is  only 
reminded,  while  the  loup  above  them  looks  like  the  flourish  of 
the  whip,  and  the  idea  of  a  f ugue  has  all  along  been  encouraged, 
that  with  a  sort  of  hunting  chorus  they  are  trying  to  take 
tbis  five-barred  gate. 

AU    languages   may  bc  said  to  be  synonymous   to  each 
other.     We  possess  but  one  nature,  and  live  but  in  one  world. 

B  B 
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There  are  varieties,  however,  in  our  habitation,  sufficient  to 
compel  varieties  of  language.  In  equatorial  nations  you  do  not 
expect  a  term  for  ice  or  snow.  Under  despotic  govemments 
of  immemorial  sera  we  need  not  hope  to  find  the  full  phrase, 
or  the  poetic  rhythm,  of  freedom.  Yet  as  generally  men  mmt 
express  the  same  ideas,  and  must  denote  the  same  thingSi— 
what  is  a  foreign  language  but  a  different  nomendature  ?  The 
difference  is  in  the  words^  not  with  any  uniformity  in  tbe  ag- 
nification.  And  if  we  believe  that  the  speech  of  man  was 
confounded  at  one  given  time,  we  must  believe  that  the  syno- 
nyms  of  all  dialects  were  exactly  true  to  each  other, — that  tb^ 
answered  as  so  many  faithful  mirrors, — though  a  very  sbort 
time,  and  a  very  narrow  dispersion,  would  introduoe  changes 
in  sounds  and  terminations,  if  at  that  period  known  in  cha- 
racters :  the  new  modifications  of  each  migratory  tribe  wouM 
require  other  mediums  to  designate  them  than  those  their  fatbers 
used:  and  an  original  and  a  common  word  might  be  so  com- 
pounded,  so  strangely  directed,  so  peculiarly  employed,  tfaat 
nothing  of  its  first  pronunciation  or  appearance,  notbing  of 
its  first  intention  and  bearing,  might  be  retained.  The  corre- 
sponding  powers  of  different  languages  form  a  field  for  noble 
study  and  self-repaying  toil.  These  we  denominate  Corre- 
latea,  Thus,  for  instance,  the  sun,  sol,  le  soleil,  are  £nglish, 
Latin,  and  Frcnch  correlates,  though  it  would  not  be  im- 
proper  to  call  them  synonyms.  A  few  illustrations  may  be 
cited,  but  they  shall  only  be  of  the  simplest  and  least  bibori- 
ous  kind. 

It  will  frequently  be  ascertained  that  the  correlate  words  of 
different  languages  have  not  only  an  equal  meaning,  but  derive 
that  meaning  from  a  similar  analogy.  Worahip  or  adoratum 
seems  to  bring  before  our  mind  a  bending  attitude  and  prostra- 
tion  of  the  body.  This  will  be  found  the  prevailing  derivation 
in  most  languages.  1:10  and  *]^^  in  Hebrew  both  signify  to 
crouch  down  and  bend  the  knee,  and  are  employed  to  convey 
the  idea  of  reverence  and  homage.  n^oerxuvf»,  importing  the 
same  act,  is  drawn  from  the  shrinking  and  lying  down  of  a  dog 
before  his  master.     Veneror  in  Latin  is  compounded  eitber  of 
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two  word8  which  signify  to  ask  pardon  (venia  and  oro),  or  is  an 
enlargement  of  vereor,  I  fear. 

The  Hebrew  word  b^Kn;  conveys  the  idea  of  the  future 
state,  that  it  is  closed  against  all  enquiry  and  searcb.  The  word 
wbich  is  frequently  rendered  Hell  in  the  New  Testament,  is 
'Aifiif  the  invisible  state.  rtt¥va  is  strictly  the  region  of  pun- 
idiment.  Now,  the  old  Saxon  |>elle  (Helle),  bears  exactly  the 
saroe  meaning,  to  conceal  or  cover.  You  will  recollect,  also, 
that  the  idea  bf  vision  pervades  many  languages  in  their  ex- 
pression  of  the  act  of  thinking  and  judging.  The  three  dead 
ones  preserve  the  same, — their  verbs,  which  signify  the  power 
of  sight,  also  convey  the  notion  of  mental  reflection,  nin,  n?n, 
Ao»M,  Video,  Demonstro. 

From  the  sense  of  taste  several  words  are  selected  in  more 
languages  than  one.  The  first  idea  of  sapio  in  Latin,  is  to 
acquire  flavour, — its  root  we  use  in  speaking  of  our  domestic 
hashes.  Only  the  bread  or  toast  of  the  hash  is  improperly  pro- 
nounced  sipid, — it  is  the  sapid,  from  sapidus,  the  adjective 
derivation  from  sapor.  The  same  allusion  is  to  be  noticed  in 
what  Quintilian,  and  before  him  Cicero,  caUed  Attic  salt.  It 
need  scarce  be  added  that  this  form  of  speaking  obtains  much 
among  us.  When  we  speak  of  a  man  of  taste,  of  a  taste  for 
painting  and  sculpture,  we  know  what  is  intended ;  though  we 
commonly  forget  that  the  zest  of  the  bodily  palate  supplies 
the  trope. 

Where  there  was  originally  a  particular  state  of  life,  and 
that  state  of  life  existed  in  the  infancy  of  civilization,  and  con- 
sequently  of  language,  we  may  expect  terms  drawn  from  it. 
Though  centuries  have  elapsed,  and  those  terms  have  been 
most  unaccountably  transposed  and  transformed,  the  primitive 
tbought  will  frequently  elicit  itself.  A/a»,  and  Ago,  in  the 
Oreek  and  Latin,  will  illustrate  this  position.  The  root  of  both 
is  pastoral :  the  driving  of  a  flock.  Perhaps  no  two  words  have 
a  greater  latitude  of  meaning.  But  the  Roman  one  seems 
absolutely  to  lose  itself.  I  copy  the  following  from  Gbuldman^s 
Dictionary  :  <«  To  do,  to  go  about,  to  labour,  to  contend,  to  sue 
at  lawy  to  accuse,  to  handle  or  deal  in,  to  observe,  to  hear,  to 
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speak  of,  to  feign,  to  stretch  out,  to  turn,  to  hoist  up,  lo 
shake,  to  persuade,  to  think,  to  succeed,  to  give,  to  qpend,  to 
sing,  to  inhabit,  to  hurl,  to  celebrate,  to  live,  to  command.* 
Now,  remote  as  these  meanings  seem  to  be  firom  the  primitrre, 
yet  the  analogy  may  be  traced  through  them  all ;  aUowing, 
as  we  must,  for  compounds  (as  agere  annum),  and  tfaen  fbr  its 
new  independence  of  relations.  Agmen  signifies,  after  manj 
interpretations,  such  as  violence,  a  current,  an  aimy, — a  flock. 
The  secondary  idea  of  all  is  rtife,  but  the  primary  idea  is 
pastoTol  rule.  And  when  we  remember  the  shepherd  kings  of 
Egypt ;  and  that  Homer  loves  to  call  Agamemnon  the  shepheid 
of  his  people, — ^this  extraction  will  neither  seem  unnatural  nor 
constrained.  Sometimes  the  correlates  of  different  languages 
will  be  found  to  convey  the  same  self-cantradictory  meanings, — 
and  there  must  be  to  them  all  the  same  custom  or  insHitiium 
which  these  self-contradictions  express,  and  by  which  only  tbey 
can  be  justified.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  same  words  in 
the  leamed  languages  signify  blessed  or  sacred,  and  accursed. 
*pi,  which  has  been  already  quoted,  signifies  sometimes  to  Uess, 
and  sometimes  to  blaspheme.  Ayog  may  be  construed  venerable, 
holy,  or  execrable.  Sacer  is  put  forth  either  in  a  good  or  a  bad 
sense.  The  enquiry  arises  how  this  contrariety  of  s^ses  shall 
occcur  in  such  repeated  instances  ?  Sacrifice  was  considered  as 
the  deansing  away  of  some  grievous  oflence  by  the  substitution 
of  a  victim.  That  ^-ictim  was  sacred  as  devoted,  and  as  the 
blind  unconscious  author  of  blessings  to  the  community :  it  was 
hateful  as  the  representative  of  the  offence.  It  was  thus  the 
subject  of  benediction  and  abhorrence.  In  many  of  the  ancient 
rituals  both  these  sentiments  were  vocally  proclaimed.  Hence 
the  complex  meaning;  and  the  other  terms  in  Latin  somewhat 
answer  to  this  complexity, — piaculum,  expiatio.  Lustro,  bas 
the  same  varieties :  to  purify,  and  to  travel.  MTiy  ?  because 
the  victim  of  the  lustration,  or  its  blood,  was  led  or  carried 
about  to  the  sacrificing  parties. 

I  shall  only  adduce  one  example  more.  It  might  be 
imagined  that  the  human  soul,  being  impalpable  to  sense,  some 
figurative  expression  would  be  found  for  it  in  all  languages;  Init 
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it  could  not  be  imagined  that  the  figurative  expression  should 
prove  the  same.  n^^  in  Hebrew  is  wind  as  well  as  spirit. 
UnufjMy  from  cntu^  is  of  the  same  double  force.  Spiritus,  from 
spiro,  whence  our  inspiration  and  respiration,  is  exactly  of  the 
tame  two-fold  fulness.  The  common  consent  must  have  been, 
tbat  nothing  was  more  fit  to  denote  this  essence  than  the  invi- 
«ible  circumambient  atmosphere.  Hence  those  substances  are 
called  spirits  with  us  which  may  be  most  easily  volatilised. 

There  is  another  view  of  these  correlative  values  to  which 
it  may  be  proper  slightly  to  advert.  When  you  translate  out 
of  one  language  into  another,  you  seek  the  most  appropriate 
corresponding  word.  But  sometimes  a  word,  fixed  in  its  mean- 
ing,  must  be  rendered  by  another  that  is  more  equivocal. 
Jehovah,  the  Living  One,  is  the  name  of  the  Deity  in  the 
Old  Testament.  When  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  had  to  find  a  word  corresponding  in  sententious 
dignity,  the  Oreek  language  could  not  supply  them  with  it,  for 
that  was  the  speech  of  Olympus  and  not  of  Zion.  Kv^iog  was 
employed,  where  periphrasis  is  not  used ;  nor  can  we  object  to 
the  choice,  though  here  we  recognise  the  religious  poverty  of 
that  most  precise  and  copious  tongue.  For  Ku^iog  may  intend 
very  inferior  beings,  nobles,  masters,  or  any  kind  of  presiding 
officiaries.  It  may  be  addressed  to  all  who  are  worthy  of  respect 
as  a  title  of  courtesy.  The  term,  Lordy  with  us,  we  feel  to  be 
appropriate  in  the  most  awful  reference;  yet  we  thus  express  the 
peerage,  and  even  every  person  possessed  of  manorial  right,  and 
owners  of  tenanted  dwellings.  I  shall  never  forget  my  shudder 
on  listening  to  a  prayer  offered  up  in  the  French  language,  in 
which  the  Divine  Being  was  invoked,  O  Seigneur !  Yet  was  it 
only  my  own  fault  of  inconsideration,  for  our  neighbours  have 
not  a  stronger  or  more  suitable  method  and  style  of  devotional 
appeal,  without  resorting  to  circumlocution.  Very  frequently 
it  18  better  to  graft  a  foreign  term  into  our  language  if  we  cannot 
exchange  with  it.  Attempts  to  accommodate  such  things  by 
mutual  sacrifice  is  impossible.  Literal  translation  is  absurd ;  nor 
is  one  of  our  phrases,  in  the  absence  of  all  congruity  in  its 
application,    less   so.      There  was  a  vicious  use  of    languagc 
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imported  into  Attica  from  Solos,  a  city  built  in  Cyprus  imder 
the  auspices  of  Solon.  This  barbarous  provincialisin  w» 
called  by  its  strictly  proper  name ;  and  the  paroit-laiid  showed 
its  taste  by  giving  it  its  due  outlandish  appellation.  To  tbtt 
day  it  survives,  when  we  say  of  an  abuse  of  language,  it  is 
a  solecUm,  There  are  certain  fabrics  manufactured  in  ddt 
district  called  by  names  that  no  European  language  can  matdi. 
Yet  Bockings  do  not  form  a  bad  name  when  we  oonsider  that 
they  were  first  made  at  Bocking,  in  Essex,  where  the  trade 
is  still  conducted ;  nor  are  Wild-bores  so  boorish  a  title  when 
we  remember  that  a  person  of  this  name  invented  them,  who 
founded  a  family  which  is  still  extant  and  highly  respectahle. 
It  would  have  been  well  had  a  Dutch  transbitor  of  Caesar^s 
Commentaries  retained  the  very  words  in  his  text,  which  his 
mother-guttural  forbade  him  adequatdy  to  do  into  it ;  but 
oonvinced  of  his  own  ability,  aud  of  the  capabilities  €jt  h» 
language,  wherever  he  found  the  term  Consul,  this  web-iboCed 
barbarian  rendered  it,  Burgomaster  ! 

In  endeavouring  to  transfuse  the  meaning  of  one  hmguage 
into  another,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  some 
common  expressions  in  it  really  belong  to  it,  or  really  are  any 
part  of  it.  We  in  this  country  say  that  a  man  eats  like  a 
beef-eater, — a  singular  description  of  courtier,  without  whom  a 
palace  to  many  an  eye  would  be  shom  of  its  more  peculiar 
glory.  The  word  is  Buffetier, — an  officer  who  was  accustomed 
to  stand  by  the  royal  buffet  or  footstool.  You  are  requested  to 
drink  a  bumper,  and  suppose  that  this  implies  a  glass  fiiU  of 
wine:  this  was  the  standard  toast  in  Catholic  times  to  the 
Pope,  a  Bon  Pere,  To  our  good  Father,  fixmi  which  this  eor- 
ruption  has  sprung.  You  come  into  a  house  rather  inoppor- 
tunely,  and  you  must  content  yourself,  your  host  reminds 
you,  with  mere  keck-shaws:  Quelque  chose,  is  the  proper 
unsophisticated  word.  You  enquire  the  name  of  the  fish 
you  are  eating,  and  are  informed  that  it  is  that  most 
excellent  one,  so  all  ichthyophagi  will  pronounce  it,  the  John 
Dory.  Now  this  finny  luxury,  by  the  inhabitants  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  abounds,   is  supposed  to  have 
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brought  the  tribute-money  to  Peter.  It  is  called  by  them 
St.  Pietro.  But  assigning  to  the  Apostle  another  higher  duty 
of  locking  and  unlocking  Heaven,  they  sometimes  call  the 
fish  II  Janitori,  the  door-keeper :  and  the  not  over-scrupulous 
prosocfy  of  our  sailors  has  tumed  it  into  John  Dory.  Nor 
need  we  be  astonished  at  such  verbal  degeneracies  when  we 
trace  the  changes  in  the  very  same  word  as  it  passes  through 
the  different  languages.  E^saxoTog  is  the  Oreek  for  Bishop, 
«nd  Eveque  is  the  French  translation, — and  at  first  you  would 
think  it  an  independent  arbitrary  sound,  in  no  manner  cognate 
to  the  original.  Episcopus,  the  first  p,  itself  a  labial,  changed 
into  another  labial,  gives  you  Ebiscopus.  By  syncope  the  E 
18  removed,  and  you  have  Biscopus.  Probably  the  c  was 
gradually  softened  into  h,  by  pronouncing  it  at  first  in  the 
CFerman  mode,  Bischofi*.  But  Eveque  seems  at  a  greater 
remove,  without  similarity  of  sound  or  orthography.  Let  the 
process  be  repeated.  Episcopus,  the  first  p,  itself  a  labial, 
cbanged  into  another  labial,  gives  you  eviscopus.  Such  a 
change  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  even  from  b  to  v  :  thus  David 
in  Hebrew  is  Dabid  in  Oreek.  Eviscopus,  will,  according  to 
French  terminations,  soon  glide  into  Evisque,  Evesque,  Evec- 
que,  Eveque. 

The  most  singular  formation  in  our  language  is,  undoubt- 
edly,  that  the  word  stranger  should  come  from  the  Latin 
preposition,  E,  out  of,  from.  E,  for  the  sake  of  euphony, 
often  changes  into  Ex.  It  is  further  prolonged  into  Extra, 
familiar  to  every  ear.  Our  English  adjective  now  arises, 
Extraneous.  It  passes  into  the  French,  estranger,  changing 
the  X  into  s;  and  retums  to  us,  as  stranger,  one  who  comes 
from  without. 

Certain  forms  of  exprcssion  will  be  discovered  in  every 
language,  for  which  we  shall  find  it  very  difiicult  to  account, 
but  what  can  be  done  with  them  elsewheref  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe  are  very  troublesome  persons  we  admit, — ^but 
how  would  thcy  figure,  occurring  in  one  of  OaIignani*s  editions  ? 
We  know  that  when  a  celebrated  wit  harangued  the  Parlia^ 
ment  against  some  public  peculators,   and  charged  them  with 
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being  members  of  that  bouse,  Mr.  John  Robinaon  cried  out, 
name  them!  No,  rejoined  the  speaker,  I  will  not,  ihough  I 
could  do  it  as  soon  as  I  could  say  Jack  Robinson !  We  all 
feel  the  repartee,  though  I  have  often  wondered  wbo  tfais 
Robinson  was,  and  what  particular  ease  there  is  in  the  orthoepy 
of  his  name, — but  what  could  the  Leipsic  booksellers  make 
of  it,  or  what  flight  of  transcendentalism  would  the  iUuminati 
of  Weimar  esteem  it  ? 

Some  words  are  formed,  especially  prc^r  names,  fnim 
different  roots,  all  expressing  one  idea.  Rotherham,  Keighky, 
and  Bousfield,  seem  to  have  little  common  between  them. 
But  Rother,  is  cattle;  and  ham,  a  fidd, — the  fidd  of  cattle. 
Keig  is  from  kye,  cattle;  ley  or  lea,  is  a  field, — ^the  field  of 
cattle.  Bous  is  cattle,  fidd  explains  itself — the  field  of  cattle. 
Campbell  and  Beauchamp  appear  sufiiciently  different.  But 
Camp — ^is  a  plain,  and  bell,  is  beautiful :  beau,  is  beautiful,  and 
champ,  is  a  plain. 

Idioms  often  set  the  powers  of  translation  at  defiance.  The 
strong  healthy  coUoquial  style  of  our  language  abounds  with 
specimens.  We  indulgc  them,  and  forget  that  they  are  oft^ 
the  most  metaphorical,  florid,  portions  of  our  style.  By  idiom, 
of  course,  I  do  not  mean  the  particular  coUocation  or  inflection 
of  language  which  is  its  more  scholarly  use,  but  what  is 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  its  fuU,  free,  copiousness  and  vigour. 
We  speak  in  tropes  when  least  we  suspect  it.  That  man 
oomes  to  us  under  coloiir  of  such  an  excuse.  We  wiU  proceed 
in  the  face  of  danger,  Conversation  takes  a  turn.  It  is  neces- 
sary  we  should  take  steps  to  complete  it.  We  have  no  stomack 
for  any  thing  of  the  kind.  We  leave  every  man  tofbllaw  kis 
own  way.  We  dtcell  upon  the  subject.  With  this  freedom  of 
figure  our  authors  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne  write, — and  none  are 
more  characterised  by  it  than  Atterbury  and  Addison.  In  the 
provinces,  and  among  a  less  enUghtened  class,  this  idiomatic 
phrase  is  very  common;  nor  is  it  beneath  our  notice  often  to 
mark  its  racy  strength  and  sturdy  independence.  It  requires 
great  skiU  and  comprehensive  knowledge  when  we  would  give 
all  this  to  another  people,  whose  conceptions  and  language  are 
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quite  different  from  our  own.  Those  who  have  read  Porson'*^ 
Grreek  Version  of  the  Nursery  song,  "  Three  children  sliding," 
&c.,  will  remember  his  happy  play  upon  •sr/cr7fti,  in  the  line,  ^^lt 
80  fell  otU  they  all  fell  in^' 

There  is  a  just  idiom  in  French,  "faire  Tamiable.*^  To 
do  the  amiable  is  now  one  of  the  fopperies  of  modem  speaking. 
It  18  but  a  sample  of  a  wide-spread  aiFectation  of  foreign  phrase. 
And  there  will  be  no  end  of  this  export  and  import  trade  of 
absurdity,  until  British  good  sense  and  right  feeling  shall  demand 
the  language  of  their  fathers,  which  was  diversified  enough  for 
the  universal  drama  of  Shakspeare,  the  magnificent  epic  of 
Milton,  the  philosophic  cogitation  of  Bacon,  the  glowing  beauty 
of  Taylor,  the  exhaustless  variety  of  Barrow,  the  dignified 
perspicuity  of  Blackstone ;  whose  Commentaries  perhaps  exhibit 
our  language  with  a  justness  of  precision  and  a  severity  of 
grace  it  never  received  before. 

Synonyms,  properly  speaking,  if  etymology  be  a  rule, 
signify  difierent  things  under  one  common  name.  But  as  used, 
and  the  conventional  law  is  irresistible,  synonyms  signify  dif- 
ferent  words  having  a  common  idea. 

But  the  first  signification,  though  not  the  agreed  one,  leads 
to  remark — amusing  and  not  uninstructive.  The  same  word 
includes  in  it  very  difierent,  and  in  some  cases,  absolutely 
extreme,  senses.  Of  these  a  few  examples  may  be  selected, 
and  their  contrasts  cannot  fail  to  surprise  us. 

Ordinary.  Two  persons  arose  one  morning  very  early,  as 
was  their  ordinary  habit.  They  moved  in  respectable  life  and 
had  their  ordinaries  allowed  them  by  the  Heralds'  CoUege. 
Their  means  were,  however,  only  ordinary.  So  far  from  being 
handsome  they  were  exceedingly  ordinary.  They  were  much 
shocked  at  the  spectacle  of  an  execution  which  they  were  com- 
pelled  to  pass,  just  as  the  ordinary  of  the  gaol  was  bidding  fare- 
well  to  the  prisoners.  The  next  scene  was  more  pleasant,  for 
they  saw  a  review  precisely  as  the  regiments  were  marching  past 
the  General  in  ordinary  time.  They  finished  their  walk  at  an 
exccllent  ordinary^  where  was  a  very  sumptuous  entertainment. 
The  highest  Archbishop  is  an  Ordinary  to  his  clergy. 
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Box.  The  foreign  gentleman  was  very  much  surprised 
when  standing  at  the  binnacle  of  the  vessel,  to  find,  from  tbe 
bye-standers  on  deck,  that  there  the  mariners  boaeed  the  com> 
pass.  He  heard  all  around  him  say  that  when  he  landed,  if 
he  did  not  take  care,  he  would  be  in  the  wrong  ftor.  On  beiiig 
accosted  by  the  officers  of  the  Custom-House,  he  was  asked  fior 
all  his  hoxes.  Having  taken  his  place  in  the  coach,  he  looked 
about  him  for  room,  when  the  coachman  told  him  the  hur,  tbe 
most  open  part  of  all,  was  at  liberty.  He  asked  of  the  oiit- 
side  passengers  what  that  short  underwood  was  which  bordered 
the  parterres  of  the  gardens  they  passed, — and  leamt  that  it  w» 
hox.  A  beautiful  villa  pleased  him  greatly,  and  he  was  toM 
it  was  Mr.  Such-an-one^s  hunting-6o.r.  On  alighting,  he  found 
himself  in  a  tumultuous  crowd,  and  leamt  that  they  were 
hurrying  to  a  hoaing  match.  Very  soon  complaining  of  his 
heavy  dress,  his  guide,  whom  he  had  hired  to  show  him  the  way 
to  an  inn,  offered  to  carry  his  box  coat.  In  his  way  he  was  asked 
for  a  Christmas  box.  He  went  to  the  theatre,  after  having 
dressed,  but  found  that  all  the  hoxea  were  engaged.  He  got 
home  when  the  watchmen  were  retuming  to  their  hoxes  after 
calling  twelve.     . 

Bolt.  That  boy  holts  his  victuals.  Bolt  the  door.  That 
horse  holted.  The  thunder  hurls  its  hoit.  The  cross-bow  is 
too  light  for  the  holt.     Let  the  meal  be  hoUed. 

Rack  is  an  engine  of  torture.  Happily  may  it  be  applied 
to  an  ample  rent.  The  frame-work  is  so  called  from  which 
cattle  feed.  Bards  thus  describe  the  driven  cloud  of  the  tem- 
pest.     It  comes  down  to  express  an  infusion  in  punch. 

Suit.  It  may  be  a  law  suit^  and  love  suit.  Together 
with  service  it  is  what  some  clansmen  owe  their  chieftain.  A 
complete  set  of  clothes.     To  agree  and  satisfy. 

Post.     It  is  immoveable.     It  all  but  flies. 

Alain  is  the  sea,  but  thousands  of  worthy  persons,  in  the 
main,  still  live  on  shore. 

Draught  is  a  supply  of  something  which  we  drink,  or  it  is 
the  weight  which  animals  draw :  there  may  be  a  puU  in  both 
cases. 
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Charge  is  an  accusation,  an  onset,  a  price,  a  trust,  an 
admonition. 

Devise  is  to  contrive  and  to  bequeath. 

Policy  is  skill,  statesmanly  administration,  an  estate  of 
land,  and  an  instrument  of  insurance. 

Aiiach  is  to  endear,  to  imprison,  to  join  a  regiment,  and 
to  hold  a  muscle. 

Matier.  The  substance  which  may  be  extended,  thickness 
presenting  the  phaenomenon  of  resistance.  The  viscid  humour 
of  a  festered  sore.  Consequence  or  importance.  The  theme 
of  a  discourse.     Oround  of  ofience. 

Hue.  The  tocsin  of  a  police-runner, — the  tincture  and 
oomplexion  of  the  skin :  and  by  analogy  of  other  surfaces. 

Mail.  Armour  and  letter-bag.  It  is  derived  from  MiyXoy, 
a  sheep.  Mf}X&»nj,  sheep-skin, — because  the  sheep-skin,  and 
afterwards  the  hides  of  stronger  animals,  were  employed  for 
defence;  and  for  the  safe-keeping  of  any  despatch. 

ToU.  The  passing  knell,  and  the  exaction  of  a  tumpike, 
market,  or  bridge. 

Score.  Twenty.  A  long  score,  is  a  large  debt :  an  account 
of  a  game^^s  progress :  we  say  on  the  score  of  acquaintance  :  the 
whole  of  a  musical  composition. 

These  are  taken  at  a  venture ;  others  more  apt  and  striking 
might  be  found.  But  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  enquire  how 
one  word  came  to  signify  so  many  things  ?  I  observe  that  to 
the  same  word  there  is  not  always  the  same  root.  Matierj  that 
issues  from  a  wound,  is  probably  Saxon ;  the  other  uses  of  matter 
are  from  a  Latin  source.  This  is  a  rule  necessary  to  be  bome 
in  mind ;  if  you  find  a  foreign  derivation  for  one  meaning  of 
the  word,  that  is  a  distinct  word, — while  the  other  meaning, 
for  which  no  etymology  will  account,  is  also  a  distinct  word, 
but  purely  native.  This  I  must  suppose  is  the  law  respect- 
ing  Hue.  Tif,  is  a  threatening  cry,  a  strong  interjection,  in 
Orcek, — I  conclude  that  Hue,  in  the  sense  oi  oolour,  is  ours, 
and  original  so  far  as  our  language  has  its  standard  of  dis- 
tinction.  And  I  find  that  there  was  such  a  word  in  Saxon, 
Diepe  (Hiewe). 
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A  common  idea  often  runs  through  ihese  diflTereDt  sigiiifi- 
cations.  We  quoted  Bod\  Box^  a  chest,  was  probably  made 
out  of  Bojc^  a  tree,  whose  wood  is  peculiarly  hard  and  pao- 
derous.  But  how  came  the  very  different  meaning  of  the 
word, — ^to  box  the  ears,  to  box  with  the  fists  ?  Both  in  Rome 
and  in  Oreece  the  prize  fight  was  known.  In  the  former,  tbe 
champion  was  called  Pugil,  in  the  latter  Tbtxlng.  IlvxT^;  is 
derived  from  nug,  the  fist.  nu^,  with  the  initial  lafaial  ttiraed 
into  B,  gives  Bux,— the  change  is  not  violent  to  Box. 

The  Latins  fumish  us  with  several  instances  of  synmufmB 
in  the  original  employment  of  the  word — many  meanings  under 
one  term.  Some  raay  be  taken  in  a  good  or  bad  aense.  Tem^ 
pestas  signifies  primarily  fine  weather :  tempus  sestas,  summer 
time:  but  the  most  violent  storms  occur  at  that  seaaony  and 
therefore  tempestas  soon  was  understood  of  a  tempest,  and 
figuratively  of  calamity.  Valetudo  may  denote  health  or  skk- 
ness.  The  first  idea  is  that  of  vigorous  robustness :  the  salu- 
tation  was  formed  out  of  it:  Vale^  Be  in  health.  But  that 
soon  became  a  fareweU  sound ;  hence  the  valetudinarian  was 
taken  leave  of,  he  was  left  to  seclusion  and  death ;  as  still  we 
say,  in  the  same  circumstances,  Oood  bye,  or  good  be  with 
you ;  and  the  French,  adieu, — that  is,  I  commend  you  to  ."* 
Ood.  Facinus  has  a  worthy  and  an  evil  sense,  but  I  have  not 
had  any  satisfaction  in  endeavouring  to  account  for  this,  except 
being  taken  from  facio,  to  make  or  do,  facinus  points  to  action 
indifierently  as  such,  leaving  to  circumstances  to  determine  its 
quality.  Orammarians  have  noticed  Gratia  as  thus  of  opposite 
meanings, — ^but  I  can  only  recoUect  its  use  in  the  ablative,  when 
it  seems  to  take  character  as  the  mere  instrument  of  another 
thing,  that  can  justify  this  criticism.  For  the  sake,  for  the 
purpose  of,  is  then  its  intention. 

Synonyms,  in  their  common  acceptation,  express  differait 
words  having  a  common  meaning.  Our  language  is  supposed 
to  be  very  rich  in  them ;  and  many  have  no  other  impression 
than  that  these  words  may  be  interchanged  at  pleasure.  Tbey 
are  supposed  to  be  the  convcrtible  terms  which  custom  or  fashion 
may  use  according  to  discrction.    This  is  a  very  mistaken  notion. 
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and  onc  which  a  very  little  investigation  might  disabuse.  But  a 
previous  enquiry  arises,  What  are  the  origin  and  intention  of 
synonymous  expression  in  general  ? 

As  things  are  distinct  and  individuated,  it  might  seem  only 
proper  that  each  should  be  called  by  its  right  determinate  name. 
Children  are  bewildered  between  looking-glasses  and  mirrors, 
between  ink-stands  and  standishes,  between  ottomans  and  sofas, 
between  newspapers  and  joumals,  between  servants  and  domes- 
tics,  between  books  and  volumes.  And  yet  persons  conversant 
with  these  things  will  perceive  the  difierence,  though  the  difier- 
ences  are  often  to  bc  found  in  the  same  thing.  Servants  need 
not  be  domestics— domestics  need  not  be  servants.  Newspapers, 
at  distant  intervals,  may  tell  us  news ;  but  joumals  are  supposed 
to  keep  account  of  each  day.  The  view  of  the  thing  or  circum- 
stancc  is  difierent:  a  particular  quality  or  attribute  is  dwelt 
upon,  and  hence  springs  the'necessity  of  a  manifold  phraseology. 
And  languages  havc  probably  arisen  with  much  of  the  same 
process  that  marks  thc  expansion  of  the  infant  mind. 

Immigration  has  doubtless  been  a  prolific  source  of  multi- 
plying  similar  words.  The  people  thus  intermixed  would  be 
obliged  to  resort  to  niutual  explanation.  Both  would  hear  a 
^  double  set  of  terms  for  the  one  thing,  and  yet  both  might  only 
allude  to  difierent  complexions  and  relations  of  that  thing.  The 
oonsequence  would  be  an  impcrfect  agreement  and  a  partial 
misunderstanding.  The  human  race  has  always  been  amalga- 
mating  itsclf  through  all  its  diversities  of  colour  and  climate. — I 
havc  the  opinion  that  Poetry,  that  early  art,  has  had  much  to 
do  with  thc  scheme  of  synonyms.  Why  one  phrase  is  more 
poetic  than  another  we  cannot  always  decide  abstractedly :  but 
words  have  many  ties  with  thc  imagination,  and  poetry  is  pecu- 
liarly  within  her  empire.  Phrases  vary  in  their  euphony,  and 
the  music  of  the  cxpression  is  essential  to  the  lay.  All  poets 
feel  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  quantity,  and  that  an  attention 
must  be  paid,  after  all  their  inspiration,  to  the  niles  of  mea- 
sure.  They  must  break  in  their  Pcgasus  to  its  paces,  and  it  is 
requisite  that  they  look  well  to  their  feet.  Why  does  Horace, 
for  examplc,  in  onc  line  of  his  Third  Ode,  in  the  First  Book, 
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call  the  ship  which  is  bearing  Virgil, — the  very  half  of  his  aoul, 
— out  of  his  sight,  Navis,  when  he  speaks  a  little  farther  od  of 
Rates  ?  I  rather  suspect,  because  he  wanted  a  spondee  in  the  one 
place,  and  a  choriambus  in  the  other.  I  am  not  about  to  repeat 
the  old  pun  of  one  university  on  its  rival,  that  its  tutors  wen 
naves,  its  scholars  puppes,  and  all  nautae  together.  But  raim 
seems  to  intend  a  large  ship,  and  from  this  we  derive  our  woid, 
a  ship  of  a  particular  rate.  Navis  is  derived  from  Kav^  the 
Oreek  word  for  ship.  From  this  is  derived  Nau0»a,  the  lonic 
form  of  Nau7/a,  signifying  sickness.  .Could  any  conoeptioD  be 
more  happy  than  connecting  sickness  or  nausea  with  a  ship? 
And  how  gratifying  will  it  be  to  the  classical  scholar,  as  he 
writhes  in  his  berth  at  sea,  to  think  that  even  the  poliahed 
Oreeks  found  it  necessary  to  use  a  word  expressive  of  squeani- 
ishness  too !  It  is  in  the  nice  and  delicate  shadcs  of  meaniiig 
that  the  beauty  and  force  of  a  language  oonsist ;  and  they  wbo 
are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  Oreek  language^ 
will  not  treat  lightly  nor  pass  ambiguously  over  its  prepoaitioiis 
and  particles ;  will  not  dismiss,  as  unmeaning  expletivesy  words 
which,  however  niinute,  have  a  history  connected  with  them,  and 
which  present  a  key  to  the  noblest  intricacies  of  that  Master- 
Speech. 

The  ancients  were  much  engaged  in  the  study  of  synonyms. 
Several  of  the  Attic  Nights  of  Aulus  Oellius  are  devoted  to  it. 
He  praises,  in  his  Fourth  Chapter  of  the  First  Book,  with 
great  ardour,  Antonius  Julianus  for  an  examination  and  correc- 
tion  of  a  passage  in  Cicero.  Varro,  i^Blius,  Aurelius,  have 
lent  their  names  as  sanctions  to  such  discriminating  •reaearch. 
And  especially  are  we  indebted  to  Cicero  for  a  passage  in  his 
Tusculan  Questions  which  forms  quite  a  text  for  this  inteUectual 
labour.  ^^  Subjiciuntur  i£!gritudini.  Angor^  anguish,  the  idea 
of  choking  or  sufibcation — Luctusj  the  idea  of  mouming  fxx 
the  dead — Mcemr^  the  idea  of  settled,  heavy  sadnes»-— ^nifima, 
the  idea  of  what  cannot  be  sustained — Dolor^  the  idea  of  what 
cuts  and  wounds — LamentatiOf  the  idea  of  not  brooking  check 
or  silence — SolicUudoy  the  idea  of  extreme  anxiety — MoleeHa^ 
the  idea  of  immoveable  disquiet — JfflictatiOy  the  idea  of  break- 
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ing  and  wearing  down — DesperatiOy  the  frenzy  arising  from  the 
destitution  of  hope.*" — I  was  so  pleased  with  this  passage,  which 
I  found  quoted  in  the  Encyclopedie  Methodique,  that  I  trans- 
lated  it  fairly,  with  all  thc  aids  at  hand,  as  I  went  along,  igno- 
rant  that  Cicero  had  translated  it  into  other  and  easy  Latinity 
bimself.  I  only  retain  my  translation  in  order  to  prove  with 
what  fidelity  a  language,  extinct  for  ages  as  a  coUoquial  one 
(with  a  partial  exception  as  to  Hungary)  may  be  rendered  still. 
— **Angar^  est  segritudo  premens:  LuctuSy  segritudo  ex  ejus, 
qui  carus  fuerit,  interitu  acerbo:  Mceror^  segritudo  flebilis: 
JErumna^  aegritudo  laboriosa :  Dolor^  aegritudo  crucians :  La- 
meniatio^  aegritudo  cum  ejulatu :  Solicitudo^  aegritudo  cum 
cogitatione:  Molestioy  fegritudo  permanens:  AfflietatiOj  ssgri- 
tudo  cum  vexatione  corporis:  Desperatio^  aegritudo  sine  ull& 
rerum  expectatione  meliorum."  There  is  scarcely  a  discrepancy 
between  the  translation  of  one  who  aiFects  nothing  beyond  a 
plodding  examination  of  the  words,  and  the  translation  of 
that  great  philosopher  and  orator,  who  not  only  spoke  it  natively, 
but  evidently  attended  to  every  the  least  perceptible  excellence 
and  beauty.  So  great  is  our  apparatus  for  seizing  the  very 
ideas  of  the  old  Latins,  and  holding  them  up  with  perfect  truth 
to  our  observation. 

A  few  English  synonyms  may  be  expected,  but  rather  to 
suggest  means  of  enquiry  to  the  mind,  than  to  present  any  per- 
fect  assortment  of  them.     This  would  require  a  dictionary. 

Determination  and  Resolution.  They  may  sometimes  be 
used  indifierently,  but  not  always, — determination  being  an  act 
of  mind,  where  there  was  a  difficulty  in  deciding ;  resolution, 
an  act  of  mind  in  respect  of  the  dangers  which  may  threaten 
that  decision. 

ObHge^  compeL  The  first  is  improperly  used  of  physical 
necessity,  the  latter  of  moral  suasion. 

Couragey  constancy.  They  are  applied  to  the  manner  in 
which  dangers  are  resisted,  or  endured. 

Thought^  reflection.  Thought  is  the  more  general  exercise 
of  the  mind ;  reflection,  fixed,  entire,  exercise  of  mind  upon  any 
particular  object. 
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Triflifigy  trivial.  Between  equally  benefidal  arraDgements 
it  may  be  trivitU  to  choose,  but  it  cannot  be  iriMng. 

Satisfy^  appease.  The  one  supposes  a  natural  appetite  and 
legal  demand, — ^the  other  an  unnatural  craving,  and  an  inoidi- 
nate  disposition. 

Coniinwy  remain.  You  may  continue  or  remain  in  a 
room,  but  a  machine  cannot  cantinue  standing  still,  nor  cuk  k 
remain  going. 

Certain^  secure.  The  former  implies  that  whidi  is  m 
discerfied  that  we  have  ample  evidence  of  it ;  the  latter  that 
about  which,  as  perfectly  settled,  we  need  entertain  no 
A  Scottish  preacher  once  commenting  on  the  frequent 
which  occurs  in  Scripture,  a  certain  man,  gravely  remarked  that 
whoever  he  was  he  niust  have  been  a  married  man,  for  no  other 
man  can  be  certain.  But  if  secure  involves  the  absenoe  of  care, 
you  will  readily  grant  that  a  man  may  be  certain  without  being 
eecure. 

FavouraUe^  propitious.  We  apply  the  earlier  phrase  to 
human  kindness,  while  the  other  is  referred  to  what  is  perfectly 
independcnt  of  us,  as  the  weather  and  the  seasons,  or  to  the 
Divine  regard  towards  us.  Propitious  is  from  prope^  near,— 
built  upon  the  natural  idea  that  He  who  protects  us  must  be 
near  to  us. 

Holyday^  vacation,  recess.  All  may  direct  to  one  mean- 
ing,  but  they  cannot  be  used  promiscuously.  Every  holyday  is 
not  a  vacation,  nor  every  vacation  a  holyday.  A  recess  is  open 
to  the  same  remarks; — a  going  l)ack, — a  retuming,  if  so  the 
school-boy  will  construe  it,  home. 

From  this  rapid  coUation  it  will  appear  that  our  synonyros 
are  not  esteemed  by  us  as  very  regular  or  true ;  and  yet  theie  is 
no  reason  to  think  them  less  so  than  in  other  languages.  Indeed 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these  should  be  numerous,  save 
as  men  will  speak  unadvisedly.  A  few  of  the  strictest  order  of 
such  expression  are  mere  translations: — Signify,  mean:  latent, 
hid:  impel,  urge:  dilate,  widen :  incipient,  beginning:  oUivion, 
forgetf ulness :  timidity,  fear:  at  the  same  time,  contemporane- 
ous,  synchronous.     Sometimes  the  synonym  must  be  taken 
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out  a  very  scrupulous  attention  to  propriety.  When  Lord 
Nelson^s  ship  was  rolling  into  the  action  off  Trafalgar,  he  gaVe 
orders  that  his  memorable  signal  should  be  made  to  the  fleet. 
The  signal-book  was  hurriedly  searched,  but  one  word  was 
wanting  to  complete  the  Hero's  rallying  cry :  England  confides 
that  every  man  shall  do  his  duty.  The  Lieutenant  called  aloud 
he  oould  not  do  canfidesy  but  there  was  an  eofpects.  Be  it  so» 
was  the  Admiral^s  reply ;  and  the  signal  instantly  streamed  on 
high  to  the  wind, — a  meteor-omen  glaring  upon  the  foe, — ^the 
motto  of  a  fame,  the  pledge  of  a  victory,  never  to  be  forgotten 
until  the  only  triumphs  shall  belong  to  peace,  and  the  only 
spoils  shall  be  gathered  by  benevolence, — when  men  shall  leam 
war  no  more ! 

The  etymology  of  words  will  be  often  unimportant  in  deter^  ' 
mining  their  synonymous  character.  It  would  be  extravagant 
to  dwell  upon  the  primitives,  now  that  the  uses  of  the  deriva- 
tives  are  so  greatly  alienated.  What  have  we  to  do  with  folds 
and  toaofy  when  we  employ  simplicity  and  sincerityf  The 
meaning  of  foesil  was  once  given  as  any  thing  dug  out  of  the 
earth;— then  a  potatoe  is  a  fossil,  and  the  profaners  of  the 
grave  are  but  fossil-coUectors. — Though  each  of  the  following 
words  has  a  beautiful  original  aUusion,  it  is  in  vain  to  oon- 
tend  for  it  amcmg  circumstances  in  which  it  is  lost: — Obser" 
fHUiofij  coneiderationj  contemplation^  meditationy  investigationj 
musing.  Obeervation^  waiting  as  a  servant  for  the  mandate : 
cansideration^  gSLzing  as  on  a  star:  contemplation^  solemnly 
affected,  as  in  a  temple:  meditationy  fixed  in  the  middle  of 
the  subject :  investigation^  pursuing  all  the  footmarks,  as  over  a 
diflicult  track :  mueing^  rapt  as  by  the  most  engaging  harmony. 
If  a  person  were  to  decompose  the  word  atotiementj  at-one- 
menty  (which  is  indubitably  its  formation)  and  were  to  reason 
upon  it,  we  should  aU  perceive  that  its  common  use  was  the  only 
guide  in  dispute ;  and  much  controversy  of  all  kinds  would  be 
avoided  were  we  to  follow  out  the  common  conventional  import 
of  words,  and  leave  questions  al)out  original  roots  to  the  subor- 
dinate  place  which  they  only  deserve. 

No  person   who   reads  ancient  and   modem  English  can 
c  c 
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fcvbeftr  to  olMerve  how  different  is  the  style  of  dilleient  periodir 
Eleeaie  ooce  meuit  to  dimininh,  now  to  oMtt.  Preveni  ww  to 
go  before.    Reduee  was  to  biing  back.    JRfrMieviSff  wns  to  fiilknr 

I  thorougfaly.  When  we  speak  of  lei  we  have  the  idea  of  fiwiltlj, 
— he  lets  U8,  we  let  him ;  but  the  old  wrad  lei  was  to  hindcr.*  I 
know  not  how  to  understand  the  common  notioe  in 
houaes,  to  let:  thore  ie  such  a  term,  meaning  to  put  to 

,  but  whpm  would  these  houses  put  to  hire  ?     It  ahould  b^  ie  he 

}  let. — It  waa  no  uncommon  thing  to  hooour  the  moat  **""*—** 
ministerB  of  religion  by  the  following  eulogiuitay  Tiai  Mit 
painful  pread^ ;  that  is,  paina-taking.  I  am  awate  that  many 
might  deem  the  epithet  rather  choice^  espedally  when  infisnned 

,that  theae  men  often  preached  aermons  three  houra  long; 
Fifiom  meant  one  who  belonged  to  the  1011,— 4t  now  mens 
an  abendoned  character.  Geniile^  Heathen^  Ptyamy  oaoe 
meant  the  Idokter.  AIl  but  the  Jews  were  ignorant  of  the  true 
God,  and  these  were  the  other  nations,  or  G^tiles.  Heathte  ii 
but  the  Greeky  B^M^y  while  Gentile  is  the  Latin,  Oeno.  Pagn 
was  the  TiUager,  who  continued  an  idcdater  after  hu^ger  tDwni 
were  couTerted  to  Christianity.  And  it  is  not  a  little  cuiioas 
that  some  words  have  come  round  from  their  analogical  to 
their  original  meaning.  Phcenomenon  is  not  nearly  so  mueh 
employed  to  denote  a  prodigy,  which  was  the  idea  long  forced 
upon  it,  as  appearances  and  indications  of  matter  or  of  mind. 
— Apohgy  has  long  been  employed  in  the  sense  of  excuse,  which 
is  not  proper  to  it, — ^wc  resume  its  true  character,  a  defenoe 
and  vindication. — Material  was  the  common  word  for  what 
was  important,  while  that  which  was  unimportant  we  said 
was  immaterial, — ^now  it  is  more  generally  confined,  by  the  edu- 
cated,  to  what  is  not  within  the  range  of  mind. — Sensible  was 
another  name  for  sound  judgment  and  information, — ^it  is  now 
made  descriptive  of  whatever  afiects  the  senses,  its  natural  signi- 
fication, — as  we  distinguish  sensible  from  moral  evidence.— 
Dwersion  intended,  in  its  ordinary  connection,  sport  and  glee, 
— it  speaks  its  native  meaning  when,  as  at  the  present,  we  desig- 
nate  by  it  any  thing  through  which  the  attention  of  a  party  is 

*  Isa.  xliiL  13. 
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taken,  turned  from  what  had  engaged  it,  into  another  direction. 
/mparing  once  brought  but  the  single  idea  of  extortion  to  the 
mind, — it  is  not  inelegantly,  nor  unlawfuUy,  applied  to  what 
greatly  excites  us, — an  impoHng  spectacle,  but  exclusively  one 
of  art. 

Every  person  of  erudition  and  taste  knows  that  the  de- 
gance  and  perspicuity  of  language  depend  upon  the  just  selec- 
tion  of  words, — and  when  such  selection  is  exercised  we  suppose 
a  variety  of  synonyms.  There  is  scarcely  a  case  in  which  the 
use  of  two  words  is  really  indifierent, — something  will  ahnost 
invariably  point  out  a  preference.  The  school-boy  may  imagine 
that  every  word  is  equally  good  and  apposite  that  he  may  find 
huddled  together  in  his  Oradus  ad  Pamassum:  but  when  his 
mind  is  formed  to  the  noblest  models,  and  disciplined  by  the 
grandest  masters,  he  will  perceive  the  distinctions,  and  the  rules 
of  those  distinctions,  which  pervade  and  govem  andent  lore. 
Atque  and  et  certainly  both  mean  and;  but  they  are  by  no 
means  always  tantamount  and  interchangeable.  DUigo  and  amo 
both  mean  laoey  but  by  no  means  the  same  intensity  and  purity 
of  the  passion.  Yir  and  tumo  both  mean  man,  but  Virgil^s 
proem,  Arma,  virumque,  would  be  poorly  replaoed  by  Arma, 
hominemque  cano,  though  the  metre  would  not  be  destroyed. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  necessary  to  accuracy  in  the  classical 
languages  than  a  rigid  attention  to  what  some  would  treat  as 
inferior  and  unimportant  words :  I  will  specifically  mention  the 
adverbs  of  Latin  and  the  prepositions  of  Oreek.  In  endeavour- 
ing  to  master  the  synonyms  of  a  language  it  wiU  be  requisite  to 
mark  the  manner  in  which  they  are  employed  by  the  best  au- 
thors :  we  must  then  enquire  why,  and  on  what  principles,  this 
discrimination  proceeds :  we  must  not  content  ourselves  with 
doing  in  composition  only  what  we  suppose  these  authors  would 
have  done  (a  tact  we  might  aknost  blindly  acquire  after  having 
accumulated  a  sufiiciency  of  examples) — but  we  must  emulate 
the  taste  which  embued  them,  attune  our  ear  to  the  harmony 
of  their  diction,  refine  our  sensibility  to  the  delicacy  of  their 
oonstruction,  and  simplify  our  imagination  to  the  chasteness  of 
their  thought. 
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The  extmiiiation  of  the  diffeitnt  powcn  aad  valaee  of  die 
wordB  which  aeem  moBt  convertible»  in  diffiercnt  ImgiiegWi 
will  often  posseBs  us  of  important  hiatorical  materiala.  Whs 
we  are  about  to  trandate  firom  one  to  the  other,  we  ahaH  tJk 
ourselves  why  this  translati(m  is  frequently  impoanfale?  l!he 
aound  and  connection  of  the  word  in  both  languagea  aie  die 
same,— 4>ut  they  by  no  means  corraipond.  Tbe  claiwical  uie  k 
sometimes  the  very  reverae  of  the  meaning  we  requive.  And  die 
reaaon  is  plain, — that  we  may  have  conceptions  of  thinga  wfaidi 
ihey  never  formed :  what  they  thought  vices  may  be  our  highal 
virtues.  By  this  compariaon  we  can  enter,  through  the  hdip  of  a 
few  words,  into  the  doctrines  of  theur  philoeophy  and  the  qpiiitsf 
their  ediics.  Vifius  would  be  very  iU-rendered  by  the  Ea^iih 
virtue,— Hx>urage  is  far  bettor ;  but  thoi  only  becauae  the  Bo» 
mans  esteraed  courage  the  capital  of  all  the  virtue^  SmmUk 
must  generally  be  rendered  mean,  abject.;  but  then  only  beeauM 
the  Romans considered  a  low  sdf-estimate a  pfoof  of  agvoveHing 
and  pusQlanimous  disposition.— *In  other  cases  the  etymoBB  aie 
fuller  in  theur  meaning  than  the  daivations.  PrudmUia  implies 
much  more  than  our  prudence,  as  in  our  adopted  wordy  jmis- 
pnidence ; — temperantia  than  our  temperance, — hanestiN»  thsn 
our  honest.  As  in  the  former  survey  we  witnessed  their  veiy 
defective  morality,  so  in  this  we  leam  what  were  their  peculiar 
notions.  Prudentia  and  Temperantia  allude  to  their  whole  jdiilo- 
sophy, — ^the  wisdom  of  the  Porch,  their  proud,  overweeningi 
Stoici&m.  They  who  reflect  upon  the  subject  will  perceive  how 
little  classical  usage  can  serve  to  determine  the  meaning  of  words 
when  used  by  writers,  not  only  not  in  their  popuhu*  and  recdved 
sense,  but  with  the  purpose  of  absolutely  subverting  it. 

A  similar  train  of  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  scions 
grafted  on  the  stock  of  our  language.  We  have  contracted, 
it  must  be  confessed,  a  considerable  loan  of  foreign  words. 
Certain  nations  assuredly  preceded  us  in  many  of  our  arts. 
Naval  terms  we  have  very  generally  borrowed  from  the  Dutch  : 
our  military  phrases  from  the  French.  It  was  rather  an  ungrate- 
ful  retum  we  made  for  these  obligations  at  Camperdown  and 
Waterloo.     We  are  much  indebted  to  our  Oallic  neighboura  for 
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sprightly  coUoquial  expression, — and  the  more,  that  with  the 
expression  came  the  thing  itself.  But  to  object  to  our  language 
because  of  these  accessions  is  to  forget  its  modest  pretensions 
It  has  arisen  out  of  the  dialects  of  our  conquerors.  The 
Roman,  the  Saxon,  the  Dane,  the  Norman,  have  successively 
invaded  us,  changing  our  institutions  and  varying  our  accents. 
If  our  language  found  happier  terms  than  its  own,  it  greatly 
adopted  them,— and  left  what  was  more  cumbrous  and  inapt, 
though  native,  to  desuetude ;  if  it  wanted  variety,  it  seized  it ; 
it  levied  general  contributions  to  perfect  its  copiousness;  and, 
like  an  instrument  of  music,  it  has  undergone  different  improve- 
ments  until  the  orator  can  strike  it  to  all  the  countless  combi- 
nations  of  power  which  agitate  or  soothe,  which  alarm  or  melt, 
the  heart.  The  French  language,  and  even  the  Italian,  may  be 
considered  as  more  servilely  indebted  than  ours, — and  without 
that  powerful  and  healthy  root  which,  left  as  it  were  in  the 
ground,  still  spreads  its  suckers  and  bears  its  buds.  The 
sturdy  speech  of  our  ancestors,  though  not  old  as  our  rivers 
and  hillsy  partially  survives;  no  foreign  polish  nor  courtly 
parbince  will  ever  be  able  to  subdue  it.  Its  outline  is  so 
large  that  whatever  it  draws  into  itself  cannot  distort  it :  and  its 
frame^work  is  so  massive  that  nothing  can  overbalance  it.  Tech- 
nical  and  artificial  words  it  refuses  not  a  place,  though  they  are 
bome  to  it  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, — but  it  barters  not  its 
own  staple  in  retum.  The  gold-mine  is  within  itself,  though 
the  more  fanciful  settings  are  given  by  others  to  the  precious 
ore.  Of  such  a  speech  we  cannot  be  ashamed.  In  all  the 
properties  of  language  it  is  great.  It  is  sonorous,  arousing, 
pathetic,  sweet ;  it  is  comprehensive,  definite,  precise,  majestic. 
It  has  transfused  through  its  tones  the  deepest  and  most 
dulcet  harmonies :  the  metaphors  interwoven  with  it,  and  form- 
ing  its  very  substance,  reflect  all  the  hues  and  splendours  of 
nature.  In  this,  men  have  been  accustomed  to  think  with 
vigour  and  freedom,  until  the  language  has  grown  rich  and 
masculine  too.  It  is  a  tongue  which  the  world»  when  blessed 
with  liberty,  and  sanctified  by  religion,  shall  gratefully  adopt 
and  univM^Iy  speak. 
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The  Saxon,  which  is  the  foundation  of  our  Umguage, 
often  presented  a  great  discriminatioD,  and  this  is  prored  ia 
the  names  which  it  gave  to  places.  Cambe^  is  a  vallcj,  or 
rather  gorge,  between  two  hills,  and  where  there  ia  a  wood. 
Chughf  is  a  wooded  valley,  or  rather  boUow,  by  a  nMid  mdt, 
Slacky  is  a  valley  stretching  beneath  a  predpitous  range. 
Firthy  is  a  very  retired,  Shatv  is  a  weU-wooded,  glen.  Dm, 
is  a  vaUey  that  is  very  deep.  Here,  with  the  appearanoeB  of 
synonyms,  are  real  distinctions  Once  more :  Hape^  is  a  smaD 
stream  ;  Thwaite^  a  rivulet ;  Fleet^  an  estuary ;  Goo/,  a  canal ; 
Wath,  a  ford ;  Bumy  a  runnel ;  Hithe^  a  landing-plaoe;  Sike^ 
a  waterfaU  ;  Holmj  contiguity  to  water.  Much  drcumlocatkm 
would  be  required  to  express  these  shades  of  meaning  in  anj 
other  tongue.  A  third  series  may  be  arranged.  HoUj  a  hiU ; 
Fellj  a  wild  upland ;  JVoidj  an  unduladng  country ;  Knott^  a 
smaU  but  sudden  rise ;  NeeSf  a  head-land  overhanging  the  set, 
or  a  mountain  near  it. 

But  instead  of  translating  the  words  of  other  languaget  into 
our  own,  and  preserving  the  purest  correlates,  some  of  those 
words  have  lapsed  into  it  untranslated,  and  make  a  oomipt 
appearance  among  us.  Quandary^  is  Qu^en  dirai  ?  Jerusalem 
Jrtichokej  is  Girasol  Artichoke.  Helter  SkeUer^  is  Hilariter 
et  Celeriter.     Jppiepie^  as  applied  to  order,  is  A  Pol  au  Pied. 

Enough  has,  however,  been  advanced  to  prove  the  great 
powers  of  our  language ;  but  one  more  iUustration  wUl  eUdt  a 
singularity.  This  is  the  double  force  of  its  future  tense.  It 
is  exclusively  an  EngUsh  grace.  The  Scotch  and  the  Irish 
do  not  understand  it.  Foreigners  can  seldom  enter  into  its 
nicety.  I  have  enquired  of  many  from  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  whether  there  was  an  analogy  to  this  in  thdr  speedi. 
They  have  declared  that  there  was  none.  And  this  migfat 
have  been  inferred,  for  had  it  been  a  business  of  sim[de 
translation  thcy  would  have  easily  mastered  it:  the  difficulty 
was  that  nothing  corresponded  to  it  in  their  own  native  idicmis. 
It  was  a  pecuUarity  which  thcy  had  all  to  leam.  Je  Viendrai 
only  conveys  the  certain  futurition  of  my  coming:  it  denotes 
no  shade  of  different  causes  impelUng  me  to  come.     To  express 
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this  difltinctness,  there  must  be  periphrasis.  II  faut  que  je 
venir,— ^di  dessein  de  venir.  The  verb  devoir  is  also  combined 
to  give  the  futuritial  mtcsL  The  German  Werdeny  wbich  is 
made  use  of  as  an  auxiliary  even  to  itself,  merely  certifies  what 
the  party  is  in  due  time  to  become^  or  to  perfarm,  The  He- 
brew  future  is  most  indefinite,  because  it  has  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose  of  a  potential  and  subjunctive  mood :  and  it  may  require 
the  signs  to  be  understood  of  may,  can,  might,  would,  should, 
could.  Whatever  may  be  the  degrees  of  futurity  intended  by 
the  Greek  tenses, — ^the  first  implying  an  earlier,  the  second  a 
later,  action,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Paulo-post*  future  in  the 
passive  voice,  which  seems  to  point  out  the  very  next  moment 
as  its  time, — ^still  all  three  are  silent,  whether  it  is  induce- 
ment  of  determination  or  necessity.  Every  school-boy  in  his 
Latin  exercise  has  to  utter  the  same  altemative, — a  perplexing 
licence  when  he  commences  translating, — I  shall  or  will.  The 
happy  convenience,  which  is  now  adduced,  is  this:  we  can 
EDnounce  our  future  with  an  intelligible  exposition  of  the  cer- 
tainty  on  which  that  future  is  founded:  we  caq  declare  why, 
and  how,  it  is  to  take  place. 

It  will  be  best,  at  the  outset,  to  examine  these  powers, 
Shall^  and  wUL  Shall  has  its  primitive  in  8ceal  (Sceal),  a 
Saxon  word,  signifying  to  owe,  any  thing  that  is  owed  or 
attght :  that  is,  what  is  due,  or  whatever  we  are  bound  to 
undertake.  Will  is  the  decision  of  our  inclinations,  the  free- 
dom  of  the  aifections  with  their  bent.  Though  pdlan  (Willan) 
is  found  in  our  Saxon  lexicons  and  writings,  it  is  rather  a  Latin 
word,  velle;  which  it  is  curious  to  trace  back  to  the  Greek, 
fi^uXofMit,  iSouXf},  tuming  the  |S  into  v.  This  prefix,  of  course, 
most  generally  denotes  resolve.  Literally,  then,  if  we  ahall  do  a 
thing,  we  are  compelled  :  if  we  tri//,  we  are  determined.  These 
auxiliaries,  it  is  obvious,  give  rise  to  the  conditionals  of 
shotUd  and  tvould.  We  must  certainly  allow  that  whatever  con- 
duces  to  the  accuracy  of  any  vchicle  of  thought, — ^which  gives 
to  the  thought,  so  to  speak,  the  most  colourless  medium  and 

*  This  tense  only  once  occun  in  the  New  Testament.      Oi  xJ^»  »i»^«|«»t»4. 
Luke  xix.  40. 
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dearest  transparence,  is  a  desirable  thing.  Shatt  doei  not 
serve  tbe  end  of  wiU,  nor  can  will  reflect  tbe  foroe  of  AaSL 
By  almost  an  intuition  we  ao  sbift  and  altemate  them,  that 
sound  and  judgment  alike  assign  tbeir  plaoe,  and  dictate  thdr 
difference. 

Yet  wbat  is  tbeir  rtUef  Shall  is  oertainly  someChiDg 
more  tban  an  index  of  tbe  future.  It  is  often  peranptoiy — it 
is  tbe  sanction  of  command  :  You  sball  !  Tbus  CoriolaDus  is 
represented  by  Sbakspeare  exclaiming,  to  tbe  stem  amployineBt 
of  tbis  term  by  Sicinius  Velutus,  tbe  Tribune: 

^^  Shatt  remain  ? 
Hetr  jou  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  ?    Mark  yoa 
His  abeolute  shalir 

In  sucb  a  oonnection,  we  discover  compulsion  to  be  tbe  idei, 
but  tben  it  is  only  the  compulsory  enforcement  of  rigfat  or 
duty.  Wili  is  tbe  exponent  of  energetic  vow.  ^  I  will  do 
it  at  onoe.  I  will  do  it.  I  will  secure  it.^  But  both  are 
most  properly  made  signs  of  tbe  future.  For,  bowerer  immme- 
diatdy  ^^shalV  commands,  and  ^^will^  deddes,  from  that 
present  tbere  is  an  interval.     It  remains  to  be  done. 

It  would  be  very  difBcult  to  set  tbis  matter  rigbt  with  our 
Caledonian  fellow-countryman.  He  ahnost  invariably  ofieDds 
against  tbe  rule,  if  rule  there  be.  You  ask  bim  to  dine  with 
you.  You  receive  his  refusal,  and  observe  his  strange  excuse» 
— ^"  As  I  will  be  out  of  town.*"  "Where  is  the  error  ?  Is  it 
not  a  determination,  a  volition  ?  But  it  is  not  courteous  » 
to  put  it.  It  seems  to  intiraate  a  willingness  to  escape.  Alter 
that  part, — "  As  I  shall  be  out  of  town."  It  breatbes  regret. 
This  shall  is  musty — an  inevitable  occasion  for  dedining  tbe 
engagement.  You  request  him  to  do  you  a  favour.  You 
obtain  his  consent.  ^'  I  shall  just  do  it.^'  The  very  kindneas 
of  the  favour  evaporates  with  that  dull  formal  shall,  and  the 
fcill  was  tbe  only  source  and  agent  by  which  it  oould  be 
graciously  bestowed.  He  apprehends  danger,  ^^be  will  be 
drowned;^  he  deplores  the  want  of  succour,  '^no  one  shall 
belp  me.*"     Tbis  old-established  jest  is  scarcdy  stronger  aiid 
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more  stringent  than  what  I  have  often  heard«  An  unfortunate 
has  said  to  me,  ^*I  will  be  ruined.^^  A  dying  man,  little  recon- 
dled  to  his  approaching  change,  has  told  me,  **  I  will  die  this 
time.^  Where  it  was  meant  that  the  person  spoken  of  should 
be  most  voluniary  in  his  movements,  it  has  been  imperiously 
asserted,  <<  He  shall  go."" 

Sometiraes  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  between  these  aux- 
iliaries,  and  especially  when  used  interrogatiyely.  "  Shall  you 
go  ?  Will  you  go  ?"  Neither  form  is  improper,  but  they  are 
not  exactly  equipollent.  They  might  be  thus  varied.  Do  you 
feel  obliged  to  go  ?  Are  you  inclined  to  go  ?  So  in  soliloquy : 
^*  What  shall  I  do  ?^  is  a  reasonable  question.  What  course 
should  I  take  ?  But  when  a  man  runs  about  in  fright,  crying, 
<<  What  will  I  do  ?^  it  is  a  silly  appeal,  for  he  may  be  so  com- 
plete  a  fool  that  no  one  could  speculate  upon  his  possible  extra- 
vagance  of  absurdity. 

I  can  scarcely  venture  to  afBrm  that  never  can  shaU  and 
will  be  spoken  and  written  indifferently :  that  never  may  they 
be  harmlessly  interchanged :  that  never  are  they  simple  inter- 
preters  of  futurition.  ^^  Will  ^  is  the  more  accommodating  and 
pliant  of  the  two.  But  then  it  is  the  feebler  also.  Where  the 
emphasis  is  not  direct  upon  it,  it  sometimes  slides  into  this  mere 
intimation.  Shall^  however,  is  rarely  thus  convertible.  How 
well-stning  is  its  pitch  to  the  key  of  ardent  aspiration  and  lofty 
prophecy !  Then  ahall  come  to  pass !  Then  ahall  the  end 
be !  Then  wUl  come  to  pass.  Then  will  the  end  be.  How 
tame!  The  contrast  but  leaves  the  word  little  more  than  a 
bare  idea  that  such  results  would  happen !  Assurance  falters 
into  doubty  and  exultation  droops  over  a  table  of  reckonings 
and  summed-up  issues. 

To  make  these  quantities,  if  we  may  speak  of  verbal  quan- 
tities,  more  apparent,  I  will  select  a  quotation  or  two  from  our 
popular  writers.  It  will  be  seen  how  injurious  would  be  their 
mutual  substitution.  I  open,  by  chance,  on  the  passage  in  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,*  where  the  Father,  already  incarcerated, 

*  Goldnnith*!  English  shows  whmt  an  Iriihman  maj  do  in  teinMfi^  our  lan- 
fiMg« :  hit  is  a  vcry  differtnt  mothcr-tongne. 
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replies  to  the  remonstrance  of  Oeorge,  who  is  just  dragged  to 
prison  for  challenging  Thomhill:  **And  my  son  you  skali  find 
them.  From  this  moment  I  break  from  my  heart  all  the  ties 
which  hdd  it  down  to  earth,  and  wili  prepare  to  fit  us  both  £at 
etemity.  Yes,  my  son,  I  fvill  point  out  the  way,  and  my  sool 
shall  guide  yours  in  the  ascent,  for  we  unll  take  our  fligfat  toge- 
ther.  I  now  see,  and  am  convinced,  you  can  expect  no  pardon 
here,  and  I  can  only  exhort  you  to  seek  it  at  tha^  greatest  tii- 
bunal,  where  we  both  shall  shortly  answer.^  The  seoond  is 
from  Milton^s  ^^  Reformation  in  England/*  in  which  is  seen  tbe 
first  germ  and  pledge  of  his  ^^  Paradise  Lost.^  There  is,  to- 
wards  the  close,  a  majesty  in  his  frequent  shall :  <*  Then  amidst 
the  hymns  and  halleluiahs  of  saints,  wme  one  may  periuqpa  be 

heard  ofiering  at  high  strains  in  new  and  lofty  measures, 

whereby  this  great  and  warlike  nation  may  press  on  hard  to  that 
high  and  happy  emulation  to  be  found  the  soberest,  wiaest,  and 
most  Christian  people  at  that  day,  when  Thou  the  Etemal  and 
shortly-expected  King,  ahaU  open  the  clouds  to  judge  the 
several  kingdoms  of  the  world,  shalt  put  an  end  to  all  eartUy 
tyrannies,  proclaiming  thy  universal  and  mild  monarchy  through 
heaven  and  earth,  where  the  pious  great  shall  unquestionably 
receive  above  the  inferior  orders  of  the  blessed,  the  regal  addi- 
tion  of  principalities,  legions,  and  thrones  unto  their  gl<Nrious 
titles,  and  in  supereminence  of  beatific  vision,  progressing  the 
dateless  and  irrevoluble  circle  of  etemity,  shall  clasp  inseparaUe 
hands  with  joy  and  bliss,  in  overmeasures  for  ever/'  Shaks- 
peare  fumishes  many  specimens  of  this  care  in  his  selections. 
Macbeth  thus  reasons  with  himself  after  his  interview  with  the 
sibyl-crones : — 

^'  Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  8o  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  offlce,  that  his  virtues 
JVUl  plead  like  angels,  trompet-tongued,  agaiost 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off ; 
And  Pity,  llke  a  naked  new-born  babe, 
Striding  the  blast,  or  Ueaven*s  chenibin,  horsed 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 
ShaU  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 
That  tears  sfuUi  drown  the  wind.** 
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So  again  be  resolves: — 

^  From  thii  moment, 
The  very  6rstlings  of  mj  heart  thoB  be 
The  firttlings  of  mj  hand. 
The  castle  of  Macdaff  I  wiU  turprlBe. 
No  boatting  like  a  fool, 
This  deed  /  *li  do  before  the  purpoie  cooL** 

It  may  be  noticed  that  a  differenoe  occurs  in  these  terms 
with  the  person  in  which  they  are  found.  The  person  makes  no 
difference  with  shall, — ^I  shall,  thou  shalt,  he  shall,  are  equally 
potendal : — so  is,  ^^  I  will,'"  aa  determinate :  but  the  second  and 
third  persons  do  not  govem  with  the  same  force.  The  reason  is 
plain.  None  can  will  for  another.  ^^  Thou  wilt,  and  he  wiU," 
can  then  be  only  matters  of  ewpectaHanj  notes  of  the  future. 
For  when  we  wish  a  friend  to  do  us  a  favour,  we  neither  say,  you 
shall,  nor  you  will,— save  that  confidently  we  may  add,  I  know 
you  will,  or  coaxingly,  now  you  will !  Who  can  ever  forget 
the  tone  of  the  Maiden  in  her  boat  to  Thalaba,  repeated  as  it 
isj — •*  Thou  wilt  go  on  with  me  r 

I  can  lay  down  no  rule  or  paradigm  for  this  discrimination. 
An  English  education  imparts  the  tact  which  hardly  any  study 
can  supply.  The  best  method  is  to  ask  ourselves,  meditating 
future  action  or  passiveness, — ^what  depends  upon  us,  and  what 
does  not  depend  upon  us,  what  is  inevitable  and  what  is  fortu- 
itous  ?  Shallf  as  transitive,  is  the  mark  of  behest,  or  otherwise 
it  stands  for  must.  He  shall  obey,  he  shall  be  made  to  obey, — 
he  shall  die,  he  must  die.  I  shall  go  to-morrow,  understands 
engagement, — ^I  will  go,  simple  good  pleasure. — Will  is  only 
determinate  in  the  first  person, — ^in  the  others  it  only  indicates 
what  our  American  brethren  call  efoentuatwn.  GooA  authors, 
and  polished  society,  are  the  best  teachers  and  exemplars  we  can 
study. 

The  doctrine  of  this  potestas  is  this, — that  in  the  English 
Future  Tense  we  possess  an  elegant  perspicuity  which,  it  is 
supposed,  is  peculiar  to  our  language.  Taking  that  of  other 
languages,  living  or  dead,  we  have  to  thread  out  from  the  con- 
text,  what  meaning  is  to  be  understood.     It  ^may  be  of  resolve^ 
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or  of  mere  fmbmissian.  It  may  be  something  ci  chcuoe,  or  of 
unresistiDg  endurance.  If  our  language  were  ever  to  pass  into 
survival  of  actual  use,  tbe  distant  scbolar  in  it  would  aee  at  a 
glance  wbat  was  in  tbe  writer''^  mind,  and  in  whmt  maniier  he 
must  make  bis  version.  The  biformed  cbaracteristic  is  his  waj- 
mark,  and  be  wbo  runs  may  read. 

No  one  speaks  our  Tongue,  or  oompoees  in  our  language^ 
who  cannot  take  tbis  distinction,  and  admire  this  prpciinon.  It 
is  a  very  grace  of  style.  It  is  so  natural,  so  eafly,  that  iti 
correct  and  apposite  employment  scarcely  toudies  tbe  eur:  bat 
most  grating  to  tbat  ear  is  every  violation  of  it  The  ScoCdi 
Highknder  who  has  leamt  Englisb,  not  as  bis  mother-toogae, 
but  as  an  acquisition  and  an  accomplisbment,  introduces  mUB 
and  fvill  as  appropriately  as  ourselves.  The  Low-kuid  langiiage 
does  not  contain  it,  and  tbe  unfortunate  prejudice  of  them  who 
pass  tbe  border  is,  tbat  tbey  abready  know  English :  and  theie- 
fore  tbey  never  leam.  We,  however,  must  not  sunendcr,  to 
any  invasion,  our  oountry  or  our  huiguage;  and  it  would  be, 
at  least,  polite  to  allow  tbat  sucb  a  distinction  exists,  even  if  it 
cannot  be  imitated.  To  assert  that  it  is  gratuitous,  to  maintain 
tbat  it  is  unreasonable,  is  a  poor  excuse  for  tbe  failure  of  over- 
coming  it.  We  cannot  surrender  it  among  tbe  ^*  inopes  rerum, 
nugseque  canorsB.'"  We  must  venture  to  remind  them  that 
tbis  is  an  olden  form,  a  noble  philology,  a  just  boast,  of  that 
speecb  wbicb  Chaucer  accented,  Milton  cnricbed,  Bacon  strengtb- 
ened,  Shakspeare  attuned,  and  Sidney  sublimated. 

To  conclude:  let  our  language  be  examined  for  its  most 
opposite  powers,  and  it  will  be  found  unrivalled.  What  of  higfa 
sentiment  and  philosophy  may  not  be  expressed  by  it  ?  What 
of  elegant  tum  does  it  not  admit,  and  what  of  migbty  store  bas 
it  not  amassed  ?  It  is  elastic  for  compression  and  expansion. 
It  is  equally  capable  of  tbe  curt  and  terse:  of  tbe  copious 
and  overflowing.  Reasoning  cannot  find  sucb  a  mine  of  tbought, 
nor  eloquence  sucb  a  fulmen  of  impresdon.  The  German  is 
quoted  as  more  profound.  It  is  a  young  language,  full  of  oxn- 
pounds,  bearing  the  marks  of  a  strong  national  intellect  reoently 
bursting  into  utterance.     But  its  compounds  stand  out ;  ours. 
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scarcely  less  numerous,  are  softened  down  and  melted  into  a 
smaller  mass.  Its  power  is  in  coarse,  vivid,  strength.  It  is 
sudceptible  of  higher  destinies.  Klopstock  has  shown  how  the 
sacred  epic  can  march  in  it;  while  Ooethe  has  proved  how  the 
drama  can  speak  and  the  lyric  enchant.  All  is  infancy  about 
it  yet ;  but  it  is  an  infancy  precocious,  a  giant-birth. — The 
Italian  is  alleged  to  be  more  liquidly  musical.  Doubtless  it  is  a 
better  vehicle  for  song.  But  until  any  passage  of  Dante  has 
been  read  along  with  a  few  lines  of  our  Shakspeare,  and  his 
harmony  of  inflection  shall  be  preferred,  we  will  not  confess  our 
tongue  to  yield  even  to  his  in  its  modulations. — ^The  French 
has  its  admirers.  It  is  the  most  agreeable  set  of  counters  for 
conversation.  By  its  polished  insignificance  it  is  the  very  style 
for  compliment  and  diplomacy.  Its  best  idioms,  indeed,  are 
borrowed  from  the  Saxon.  What  has  it  enshrined  but  that 
which  is  far  more  noble  when  put  into  any  other  dialect  ?  We 
need  not  envy  an  exotic :  if  it  can  live,  let  it  live  distinct  from 
all  that  is  indigenous, — ^in  the  conservatory  it  may  have  its 
place.  But  give  it  no  root  in  your  soil.  You  have  gardens,-— 
forests,— of  your  own.  Your  laiiguage  is  adequate  for  concep« 
tion  of  every  form,  and  for  expression  of  every  emphasis. 
Jurisprudence  cannot  find  loftier  sentences,  Theology  cannot 
desire  clearer  types,  Poetry  cannot  sing  in  sweeter  numbeni ! 


.J*. 


«• 


LoMounya» 


**AU 
(And  jvBtly)  Reuon  deem  diviney  I  eee^ 
I  ftel,  a  grandeur  in  the  Pkaeiocie  too, 
Which  epeake  their  high  deeoent  «nd  ^oriou  ead  ( 
Which  epeake  thrai  xaje  of  an  etemal  tre>** . 

TouirOk 


*'  Oh  !  \  is  the  Heart  that  magnifies  the  life, 
Making  a  truth  and  beauty  of  her  t>wn.*' 

WOROSWO&TB. 


ON  THE  PASSIONS  OF  TIIE  HUMAN  MIND. 


When  we  speak  of  nature,  in  general  language,  we  convey 
the  notion  of  the  universal  system ;  the  heavens,  with  their 
fixed,  rotatory,  and  eccentric  luminaries;  the  earth,  with  its 
atroosphere,  inhabitants,  vegetable  productions,  and  mineral 
treasures:  in  short,  all  the  works  of  the  obvious  or  the  pre» 
sumed  creation.  Naiure,  in  the  stricter  definition  of  a  philoso- 
phical  terminology,  is  that  set  and  series  of  qualities  which  have 
always  appeared  attached  to,  and  have  been  always  developed 
by,  any  known  substance  and  being.  Every  animal  is  continued 
in  its  kind;  each  inorganic  structure  is  cast  according  to  the 
same  law.  An  exactness  in  all  elementary  proportions  bas  been 
most  clearly  proved  to  subsist.  The  very  stratification  of  our 
globe,  where  we  might  suppose  an  undigested  confusion  would 
be  found,  follows  a  perfect  scale  of  order.  Oenus  and  species 
remain  what  they  were ;  they  exhibit  the  same  phsnomena ; 
their  constitution  is  fixed  and  successive.  When  we  say  that  it 
has  always  been,  we  borrow  the  testimony  of  history  to  the  fact, 
or  reason  upon  its  silence  respecting  the  contrary.  When  we  say 
that  it  shall  always  be,  we  reason  from  analogy  to  probability, 
as  well  as  from  the  inutility  to  the  unlikelihood  of  any  alter- 
ation.  We  are  formed  and  compelled  to  act  upon  tbe  assu- 
rance  of  such  absolute  arrahgement.  We,  therefore,  express  the 
strongest  certainty  with  reference  to  any  event,  that  it  is  as 
incvitable  as  ocean''^  tide  and  to-morrow*s  sunrise.  Now  what 
warrants  these  predictions?  That  such  states  of  things  have 
hitherto  recurred  can  establish  no  perpetuity.  They  cannot  be 
necessary,  for  these  operations  had  a  beginning; — ^wbat  had  a 
beginning  may,  at  least,  have  an  end.  The  mind,  consequently, 
proceeds  upon  this  belief,  that  the  great  machine,  so  nicely 
balanced  and  adjusted  in  its  parts,  shalt  be  equally  ooDsistaiit 
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and  regular  in  its  movements.  Such  is  the  permanent  uniCor- 
mity  which  we  observe;  such  is  the  simple,  the  intuitive«  cie- 
dence  which  it  obtains ;  and  such  is  the  practical  use  to  whidi 
this  credence  is  subser\'ient. 

These  data  will  not  be  refused  us  in  the  intellectual  ca- 
quiry.  Mind  is  given  to  man.  Though  we  cannot  ooDcme 
of  a  point  in  time  when  mind,  Causative  and  Esaential,  did  not 
exist,  it  is  alike  impossible  to  conceive  that  created  mind  oodd 
have  always  existed.  It  is  only  with  the  mind  of  men  that  we  aie 
now  concemed.  Matter  may  unfold,  to  other  intelligenoea,  attii- 
butes  of  which  we,  who  judge  of  it  by  particular  senses,  hare 
no  perception.  Mind  may  possess,  in  incorporeal  oonditionay  a 
life  and  might  to  us  utterly  unimaginable ;  but  we  have  onlj 
witnessed  it  coupled  with  its  grosser  frameworky  and  bj  ao 
means  independent  of  its  control.  It  is  not  like  mattery  un- 
changeable  in  its  result,  for  it  is  a  thing  of  range,  Tolition,  and 
progression.  But  then  these  are  its  signs  and  laws;  in  oCher 
words,  its  nature.  In  its  primary  susceptibilities,  it  is  in  all  of 
one  character.  ^^  Ab  uno,  Disce  omnes.^  The  human  intellect 
is  incessantly  impelled  and  affected  by  the  same  causes ;  it  is 
seen  acting  in  the  same  ways  and  directions. 

It  is  remarked  by  Johnson — ^^  Our  intercourse  with  intd- 
lectual  nature  is  necessary;  our  speculations  upon  matter  are 
voluntary  and  at  leisurc.'"  And  this  is  now  more  generally 
allowed  than  when  he  made  this  enlightened  observation.  The 
soul  of  man,  long  suspected  to  wait  ser^ilely  upon  what 
most  infcrior  to  it,  and  to  follow  obsequiously  in  its 
the  sun  was  d^raded  to  revolve  round  our  planet  and  to  be 
ruled  by  its  attractions — now  challenges  its  prerogative,  asaetts 
its  supremacy ;  the  central  sun  imparting  a  glory  it  could  not 
borrow,  and  communicating  an  impulse  it  could  not  obey.  A 
sort  of  Copemican  revolution  is  achieved  in  the  prejudices  of 
mankind. 

The  Jidelity  of  our  mental  impressions,  the  certainhf  of 
our  mental  activities,  it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  oonfirm. 
We  cannot  prove  them,  indeed,  by  mathematical  reasonings. 
This  aoience  can  have  no  application  to  them.     It  has  nothing  to 
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do  with  things  which  exist  by  constitution,  but  with  things 
which  must  have  always  been,  and  never  could  have  been  other- 
wise  than  they  are.  Mind  is  a  contingent  substance ;  a  physic 
as  truly  as  any  form  of  matter,— a  conditional  existoice.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  admit  of  this  kind  of  proof,  and  most  pre- 
posterous  is  it  to  call  for  it.  ^^lt  may  seem,^  says  Warburton» 
**  perhaps,  too  much  a  paradox  to  say  that  long  habit  in  this 
science  incapacitates  the  mind  for  reasoning  at  large,  and  espe- 
dally  in  the  search  of  moral  truth ;  and  yet  I  believe  that  no- 
thing  is  more  certain.  The  object  of  geometry  is  demonstration; 
and  its  subject  admits  of  it,  and  is  almost  the  only  one  which 
doth.  In  this  science,  whatever  is  not  demonstration  is  nothing, 
or  at  least  below  the  sublime  enquirer^s  r^ard.  Probability, 
through  its  almost  infinite  degrees,  from  simple  ignorance  up  to 
abaolute  certainty,  is  the  terra  incognita  of  the  geometer.  And 
yet  here  it  is  that  the  great  business  of  the  human  mind  is  carried 
on,  the  search  and  discovery  of  all  the  important  truths  which 
concem  us  as  reasonable  beings.^ 

Consdousness  and  intuition  form  the  basis  of  this  depart- 
ment  of  knowledge.  I  exist.  I  think.  Nothing  can  be  more 
certified  than  the  convictions  which  every  man  possesses  of  these 
facts.  These  are  our  postulates,  it  is  true;  but  they  are  also 
our  axioms.  They  are  resolveable  into  what  Dr.  Campbell 
styles  ^^the  common  sense.'*^  And  surely,  if  these  be  not 
allowed,  our  organs  of  sensation,  history,  mathematical  truth, 
can  have  no  existence  to  us.  Consciousness  gives  me  as  full 
assurance  of  what  falls  under  its  cognizance  as  demonstrative 
certitude  itself.  It  is  no  feeble  guide;  it  is  our  first  and  best. 
The  region  of  mind  is  its  province.  We  thus  can  pursue  our 
research,  not  into  its  nexus  and  essence,  for  the  substrata  of  all 
qualities  are  by  the  very  shape  of  our  being  necessarily  concealed 
from  us ;  but  into  its  capabilities,  its  workings,  its  transitions, 
its  excitements.  This  will  require  a  habit  of  abstraction,  a 
patience  of  investigation,  which  all  may  not  find  easy  to  exercise. 
We  cannot  contrive  a  glass-hive  within  which  the  mental  ope- 
rations  shall  be  made  visible ;  nor  the  solar  microscope,  under 
which  its  mo6t  delicate  anatomy  shall  become  transparent.     But 
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a  no  intolerable  share  of  attention  is  necessary  ;  and  whatever  if 
in  this  way  devoted  will  be  munificently  repaid.  This,  so  &r, 
may  be  considered  only  an  internal  process,  the  knowledge  b§ 
the  individital  of  himself.  But  we  have  to  deal  with  the  humao 
mind  as  pertaining  to  all  human  beings — ^individuated,  a  moDad, 
in  each.  Yet,  while  appearing  so  widely  and  similarly,  we  may 
discourse  of  it  as  separable  from  consciousness,  a  common  and 
extemal  thing.  It  may  be  subjected  to  ordinary  tests.  We 
may  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  enpperiment^  classification^  and 
ifiduction.  For  what  is  education  but  a  course  of  ewperimenU 
upon  the  mind  ?  I  am  afraid  that  this  is  so  well  known,  that 
there  are  some  who,  with  a  wanton  curiosity  and  an  idle  parade, 
vary  to  exhibit  them.  And  we  almost  unwittingly  clasnfii 
minds.  We  lay  them  out  in  specimens  and  orders.  We  «peak 
of  them  as  judicious^  acutCy  strong^  susceptihlej  poetic,  argu- 
mentative^  sentimental^  Jigurative^  chaste.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  hiduction  may  here  be  as  justly  introduced.  Our 
thoughts,  feelings,  elements  of  character,  motives  of  conduct, 
are  so  many  phsenomena  which  may  be  ascertained,  established, 
compared,  systematised.  The  only  theory  that  can  live,  is  the 
plainest  prcscntation  and  the  closest  copy  of  mental  facts.  Tho 
inductivc  principlc  niust  not  be  confincd,  then,  to  the  limits  of 
our  own  intcllcct ;  wc  niust  scck  information  in  the  self-sketched 
portraitures  of  othcr  minds.  Wc  must  scan  those  events  which, 
as  on  a  theatrc,  bring  forth  our  nature  in  its  undissenibled 
realitv.  Our  mind  must  be  studicd  in  its  relation  to  uni- 
vcrsal  mind.  The  one  is  only  thc  alphabet,  the  other  is  the 
volunie;  but  from  tlie  cndless  combinations  of  the  one  is  the 
othcr  fillcd. 

The  niind  has  bcen  rcprcscntcd  as  consisting,  or  as  pos- 
sessed,  of  various  powcrs;  with  eyes  like  Argus,  witli  arms  hke 
Briareus.  To  dcsccnd  from  thcsc  classical  niarvcls,  it  h.as  becn 
made  to  run  as  a  ccntipedc,  and  to  o))cn  into  countless  instru- 
nicnts  as  a  Shcfficld  knifc.  Othcrs  have  conceivcd  that  these 
enumcrations  wcrc  too  extensive  ;  they  havc  reinserted  all  these 
powers  into  far  fewcr,  sonic  even  into  one.  Thcy  have  given 
way   rcspectively,    conccdin<r    thc   sovereignty   to    survivors   or 
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survivor,  as  the  Curiatii  and  Horatii  contended  on  the  condi* 
tion  that  the  final  victor  should  decide  the  right  of  Alba  or 
Rome. 

The  most  intelligible  view  which  can  be  entertained  of  the 
intellectual  operations  is,  that  the  mind,  uncompounded,  homo- 
geneous,  is  found  in  certain  states ;  that  these  may  be  confi- 
dently  expected  in  certain  circumstances  and  from  particular 
excitements,  answering  to  a  known  relation  of  what  we  call 
cause  and  efiect.  1  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  our  best 
writers  meant  no  more  when  they  spoke  of  powers.  Reid  and 
Stewart  were  not  likely  men  to  ascribe  to  the  intellect  any  idea 
of  muscular  energies  and  organic  instruments.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  the  merit  of  Brown,  that  he  adopted  a  more  precise 
phraseology,  although  Hume^s  hypothesis,  substituting  antece- 
dence  and  sequence,  the  rclation  of  time,  for  cause  and  efiect, 
the  relation  of  infiuence, — so  intricately  mixed  up  with  it— 
is  not  essential  to  it,  and,  in  my  apprehension,  tends  to  con- 
found  it. 

A  distinction  has  been  frequently  taken  between  the  intel- 
lectual  and  active  faculties.  To  such  distinction  we  cannot  sub- 
scribe.  The  passions  are  set  down  by  it  as  the  inferior  principles 
of  our  nature ;  a  sort  of  lower  house,  drawing  the  bills  and 
voting  the  supplies  which  the  upper  one  can  only  pass  and 
expend;  and  but  admissible,  by  a  peculiar  courtesy,  into  the 
Painted  Chamber  of  the  imagination,  to  conference  with  their 
noble  and  approved  good  masters. 

Only  let  it  be  understood  that  our  present  discussion 
does  not  embrace  the  animal  appetites,  but  the  passions  of  the 
human  mind.  Those  appetites  are  to  be  known  by  the  uneasy 
sensations  which  precede  their  indulgence,  by  their  inconstancy, 
by  their  being  soon  sated,  by  the  interval  necessary  to  their 
retum.  Such  are  hunger  and  thirst,  and  whatever  we  crave 
in  conjunction  and  sympathy  with  exclusively  sentient  beings. 
Higher  instincts  might  be  subjoined  to  these  appetites ;  attach- 
ment  to  life,  desire  of  pleasure,  delight  in  feelings  and  displays 
of  crescent  power,  parental  love,  the  gregarious  principle,  the 
ambition   of  distinction,   adherence   to   soil   and  locality,  self- 
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defence.  But  these  are  not  comprehended  in  the  present  pla; 
though  it  is  but  just  to  admit  that  these  higher  instincts  mij 
be  so  ennobled  and  refined,  that  they  shall  expand  and  heightci 
into  the  purest  charities  and  most  distinguished  virtues. 

When  we  feel  and  cherish  a  passion  for  any  thinj;,  our  mnid 
is  in  a  particular  state ;  the  same  is  true  when  the  passiaB  ii 
against  any  thing.  We  desire,  or  we  deprecatey  that  olgeeK» 
because  we  judge  it  good  or  evil.  It  is  an  nnniingled  intdke- 
tual  act.  They  are  the  most  immediate  and  vivid  of  our  judg- 
ments,  but  are  they  not  judgments  still  ?  Are  they  not  tke 
choice  of  what  seems  best  to  us  at  the  time  ?  Are  they  not 
voluntary  and  independent  ?  It  may  be  answered,  that  dvj 
affect  us  differently  from  other  judgments;  that  these  powerffll 
emotions  are  widely  remote  from  the  collected,  and,  in  oppoo- 
tion  to  this  opinion,  from  the  dispoMsumate^  exercise  of  the 
thinking  principle.     The  reply  I  shall  offer  is  threefold. 

(1.)  The  difference  arises  from  a  dissimilarity  in  the  exdt- 
ing  objects.  Beauty  in  form,  in  excellence,  in  sentiment,  affeds 
us  as  the  settlement  of  an  abstract  truth  cannot  do.  A  nobk 
action,  a  splendid  prize,  will  agitate  the  mind  with  a  quick 
enjoyment  which  it  cannot  know  in  treating  an  indifFerent  and 
phlegmatic  question.  We  have  only  to  remember  the  disagre^- 
ment  between  an  aggravated  insult  and  a  mathematical  positioii, 
to  account  for  the  disagrcement  between  the  feelings  stimulated, 
the  indignation  aroused,  at  the  one,  and  the  imperturbable  calm- 
ness  with  which  we  assent  to  the  other.  A  stronger  or  weaker 
impression,  a  warmer  or  staider  opinion,  is  due  to  reason  which 
discriminates  the  diversity  of  things. 

(2.)  This  inequality  of  judgment,  proportioned  as  it  is  to 
the  varied  properties  which  it  considers,  has  a  special  design 
and  use.  Our  passions  are  intended  to  be  prompt,  decisive, 
influential ; — they  are  the  main-springs  of  conduct.  Our  fixed 
principles,  speaking  philosophically,  would  be  too  inert  and 
unstirring.  The  bark  nceds  the  gale,  and  not  alone  the  helm. 
But  how  deplorable  would  it  be  if  these  incentives  were  not 
of  the  reason,  if  the  passions  were  not  judgments,  if  our  acts 
were  stimulated  by  principlcs  unworthy  of  compariaon  with  the 
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masterdoin  of  thought  and  reflection  in  which  we  may  gratefully 
exult ! 

(3.)  There  will  be  no  difficulty,  the  end  and  final  cause  of 
our  passions  being  established,  in  tracing  back  their  descriptive 
intensity  and  vigour  to  the  constitution  and  original  biasses  of 
our  mind.  We  are  made  to  think  after  peculiar  laws  and  me- 
thods.  The  evidence  of  general  truth  all  minds  receive  in  the 
same  manner ;  the  evidence  is  adapted  to  all  minds.  The  same 
rule  which  directs  us  to  judge  of  some  things  as  indifferent^ 
disposes  us  to  regard  others  as  most  attractive  and  momentous. 
It  is  but  a  matter,  at  best,  of  curious  speculation  whether  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle  can  be  accomplished  ;  it  is  no  very  grave 
interest  that  most  can  take  in  the  fact,  that  the  asymptote  of  the 
hyperbola  may  etemally  approach  the  curve  of  the  hyperbola, 
and  yet  can  never  meet  it.  But  bring  me  into  circumstances 
of  another  kind,  and  my  love  is  kindled,  and  my  sensibility  is 
thrilled,  and  my  fear  is  raised,  and  my  pity  is  wrung^  and  the 
genial  current  of  my  soul  is  swollen  and  accelerated.  If  it  be 
the  enquiry,  Why  these  are  stronger  afiections  or  states  of  the 
mind  ?     It  is  a  sufficient  reply,  that  thus  is  it  constituted. 

No  one  can  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  human  intel- 
lect  without  investigating  its  passions.  The  word  passion  is 
Gonventionally  used  to  denote  anger,  as  affectum  is  employed 
to  describe  love.  But  this  must  not  be  thcir  meanings  in  our 
nomenchiture.  There  may  be  a  passion  of  complacency,  and  an 
affection  of  hatred.  Nor  must  etymology  be  our  guide.  Passion 
would  then  signify  sufiering,  passive  susceptibility.  We  cod- 
strue  it  as  the  more  vehement  conception  and  judgment  of  the 
soul.    Cicero  calls  the  passions,  perturbationes. 

Reid,  perhaps,  does  not  so  greatly  excel  in  his  discussion 
of  the  passions  as  in  the  other  portions  of  his  masterly  treatise. 
He  seems  to  think  that  the  term  rather  expresses  a  quality  of 
ardency  in  the  othcr  particular  afiections  which  he  has  described, 
than  any  particular  class  of  afiections  themselves.  So  far  he  is 
right  in  making  pasHon  an  accident  and  adjunct;  but  then  this 
accident  and  adjunct  he  considers  as  inconsistent  with  proper 
deliberation. 
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Kames  distinguishes  between  emotion  and  passion.  £ino- 
tion  is  an  excitement  without  desire ;  passion,  with  it.  Gogan 
employs  emotion  to  express  the  re-action  of  a  passion.  Brown 
prefers  emotion  as  a  better  word  than  passion,  and  on  aome 
grounds  his  preference  may  be  justified.  Yet  I  see  no  reaaoD 
why  these  terms  may  not  be  applied  indiffer^fitly  and  ooDYer- 
tibly,  especially  since  each  new  restriction  in  the  Yocabulary  of 
science  perplexes  more  than  it  explains.  We  shall  exchange 
them  at  will. 

To  the  intellection  of  the  passions,  it  may  be  objected  that 
we  often  speak  of  their  blinding  effect.  But  it  is  the  deter- 
minativeness  and  strength  of  the  judgment  which  refuses  any 
reconsideration,  which  spums  any  reversal.  The  sucoeasive 
operations  of  the  mind  are  debarred  by  the  obstinacy  and  vio* 
lence  of  the  first  decision.  When  that  decision  once  relents^  we 
all  know  what  is  the  force  of  the  recoil.  This  is  very  notaUe 
when  the  passions  rush  to  their  opposite  extremes.  If  I  love  a 
person  whom  I  hated,  it  is  an  acknowledgment  that  I  was  too 
hasty  in  judging,  that  I  was  deceived.  If  I  hate  a  person  whom 
I  loved,  I  rejoice  that  I  understand  his  character  at  last. 

I  have  seen  many  divisions  and  distributions  of  the  pas- 
sions ;  and  some  of  these  are  very  ingenious  and  prepossessing. 
The  greatest  importance  does  not  attach  to  such  synthetic 
arrangement.  The  order  of  facts  is  all  that  is  worth  a  thought. 
Nature  must  engrave  these  tables;  truth  must  codify  these 
statutes.  It  is  given  to  man  at  most  to  trace,  but  never  to  insert, 
the  links  of  this  mysterious  chain.  System  is  of  little  value, 
save  as  it  implies  a  clearer  accuracy  of  idea,  and  conduces  to 
a  happier  explicitness  of  language. 

Watts  divaricates  the  passions  into  primitive  and  derivative. 
The  primitive  are  of  two  kinds  ;  first,  admiration,  love,  hatred ; 
second,  the  divers  kinds  of  love  and  hatred,  as  esteem,  &c.  The 
derivative  are  desire,  hope,  &c. 

Hartley,  a  very  close  thinker,  and  perhaps  a  very  little 
appreciated  author,  would  decompose  them  into  five  grateful 
passions,  and  into  five  ungrateful.  Grateful  and  ungrateful 
here  obviously  signify  pleasant  and  unpleasant. 
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The  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Edinburgh  gave 
tirae  as  their  index,  apportioning  them  as  they  are  retrospective, 
immediate,  and  prospective.  But  this  seems  done  to  tally  with 
his  favourite  doctrine  of  sequence,  and  the  principle  is  often 
unmanageable.  Cheerfulness  is  an  immediate  emotion ;  but  it 
may  simply  originate  in  hope,  which  is  prospective.  Orief  is  an 
immediate  cmotion,  but  may  only  spring  from  remorse,  which 
is  retrosj)ective. 

It  is  plain  that  the  passions,  most  properly  speaking,  do 
not  directly  regard  truth  and  knowledge.  Man  has  a  natural 
avidity  and  greed  for  these.  Nothing  is  more  indicative  of  him. 
As  he  is  indifTerent  to  these  acquisitions,  he  recedes  from  his 
proper  naturc.  Thc  ancient  fable  informs  us  that  Ulysses  asked 
his  comrades,  after  Circe  had  transformed  them  into  different 
sorts  of  beasts,  the  power  of  speech  being  retained  by  them, 
whether  they  would  retum  to  humanity.  The  hog  grunted  his 
refusal,  and  rolled  over  again  in  his  stye.  AII  declined  but  the 
elephant,  who  had,  ere  the  metamorphosis,  been  a  philosopher. 
He  replied  that  he  gladly  would,  for  he  knew  the  difference 
between  a  brutish  and  a  rational  life.  There  are,  indeed,  those 
who  have  studied  with  what  seemed  a  passion^  The  spirit  of 
emulation,  the  quest  of  fame,  the  hope  of  reward,  the  throb  of 
self-valuation,  have  really  formed  and  fostered  that  passion.  It 
is  not  denied,  also,  that  our  best  interests  are  connected  with 
truth  and  knowledge,  and  that  our  highest  emotions  may  be  set 
vibrating  when  we  pcrceive  that  oonnection. 

Good  and  evil,  in  their  multiform  character,  and  in  their 
immediate  or  remote,  certain  or  uncertain,  probable  or  impro- 
bable,  influence,  are  the  exciting  causes  which  give  birth  to  these 
fervours  of  the  spirit,  these  glowing  states  of  the  mind.  Good 
and  evil  must  be  both  morally,  materially,  and  sensuously,  con- 
sidered.  My  apprehension  and  judgment  must  differ  as  these 
complexions  of  good  and  evil  differ ;  but,  being  good  and  ertV, 
niy  apprehension  and  judgment  of  them  cannot  be  neutral.  By 
the  necessity  of  the  case  I  am  excited  as  to  the  one  and  the 
othcr.  Hence,  according  to  the  theory  I  now  advocate,  rcsults 
thc  distinction  of  a  {Kission. 
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The  actual  number  of  these  passioiis,  or,  in  moR  rigid 
propriety,  the  actual  number  of  tbose  exdted  states  in  whiA 
the  mind  may  be  found,  will  be  very  Yariously  determiiiaL 
Horace  Walpole  says  of  Jerome,  in  the  Castle  of  Otranli^ 
that  <^on  his  countenance  a  thousand  anxious  passions  atood 
expre8sed«^  We  promise  you  a  smaller  scale.  Incessant  tab- 
division  bewilders;  the  attempt  at  meagre  simplication  is  ai 
Gonfusing.  The  mariner  who  was  only  prepared  for  the  fiiar 
cardinal  winds  blowing  directly  from  their  points,  would  be  ilU 
disdplined  for  the  wildness  of  the  tempest  or  the  difficulties  of 
the  hekn.  Nor  will  it,  perhaps,  be  always  found  tbat  evcry 
passion  has  its  opposite.  We  do  not  invariably  obtain  tbe 
extreme  pole  though  we  reverse  the  magnetic  rod. 

Good  may  be  considered  by  us  in  itseify  then  there  is  oom- 
placency ;  or  evil  may  be  thus  considered,  then  tbere  is  hairei. 
Good  may  be  regarded  as  an  object  to  be  posseseedy  and  tben 
there  is  appetency  or  desire.  Evil  may  be  thus  regarded,  and 
then  there  is  aversion  or  disgusi.  Good  may  be  contemplated  ai 
8omething  great  and  majestic,  and  then  there  is  admiraiion  or 
awe.  Efyil  may  be  thus  observed,  and  then  there  is  horror  or 
indignation.  Good  may  be  meditated  as  amiable  and  pleasing, 
and  then  there  is  esteem.  EvU  may  assume  similar  cbaracters, 
and  then  there  is  scom  or  contempt.  Good  may  be  difflcult  of 
attainment,  it  then  inspires  courage.  Evil  may  be  formidable, 
it  then  begets  fear.  Good  when  realised  awakens  joy.  EvU^ 
present  and  endured,  awakens  sadness.  Good,  acquired  by  our 
own  skill  and  enterprise,  excites  eiation.  Evilf  when  it  befalls 
others,  excites  pity.  Goody  bestowed  on  us  by  others,  raises 
gratitude.  EvUy  inflicted  by  others  on  us,  raises  anger  and 
resentment.  In  the  love  of  good  consists  our  benevolenoe*  In 
our  love  of  evil  lies  our  enmity  and  cruelty.  When  our  sbare 
of  good  meets  a  particular  temper,  there  is  conientmeni  :  when 
our  share  of  evil  meets  a  particular  temper,  it  is  repining. 
Good  may  yeam  towards  evil  in  commiseration.  Evil  may 
scowl  towards  good  with  envy.  Good^  when  percdved  as  a  per- 
sonal  quality  in  ourselves,  rarely  or  unequally  exhibited  by 
others,  flatters  our  pride.     Evii,  perceived  as  a  personal  quality 
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peculiarly  cleaving  to  us,  makes  way  for  our  htmilUy.  Good 
anticifMited,  lends  all  its  brightness  to  hope.  EvU  foreboded 
lends  all  its  lurid  darkness  to  despair.  Good,  as  stable  and 
pennanent,  wins  our  confidence;  but  as  evU  threatois  it,  /sa* 
knuy  distracts  us.  Good  done  by  us  elicits  self-esHmation ; 
eml  committed  by  us  fiUs  us  with  shame  and  remorse. 

Such  is  the  summary  into  which  I  venture  to  methodise  the 
passions  of  the  human  mind.  Many  varieties  will  easily  take 
their  place  among  the  bolder  and  elementary  classes.  These 
may  be  compared  to  the  semitones  of  the  chromatic  scale,  or  to 
the  gentle  blending  of  the  prismatic  colours. 

Upon  these  passions  it  will  now  be  proper  to  ofTer  some 
general  comments. 

Complacency  towards  ideal  or  absolute  good  is  a  noble 
passion.  It  has  high  commerce  with  all  that  is  fair  and  lovely. 
It  lingers  amidst  the  visions  and  archetypes  of  moral  beauty. 
It  soars  to  gaze  on  the  sun-beams  of  an  infinite  excellence. 
There  is  a  delight  in  all  the  works  of  our  conunon  Creator, 
which  only  a  mind  so  constituted  and  directed  can  indulge.  I 
envy  not  the  selfish  who  can  behold  the  gambols  of  the  lamb, 
who  can  watch  the  flowerings  of  the  shrub,  who  can  listen  to 
the  carols  of  the  woodland,  without  a  luxury  of  this  compla- 
cential  emotion.  And  when  it  can  win  back  its  way  into  any 
bosom,  that  bosom  may  yct  be  cleansed.  It  is  true  to  all  that 
we  know  of  human  feeling  when  the  heart,  so  long  seared  and 
withered,  of  the  "  Ancient  Mariner^  first  releuts  and  softens 
at  the  spectacle  of  ocean^s  happy  sportive  tribes : — 

^  O  happ7  living  things  !    No  tongue 
Their  beauty  might  declare : 
A  spring  of  love  gushed  f^om  mj  heut, 
And  I  blessed  them  unaware  !*** 

Complacency  may  also  rest  upon  what  is  abject  and  gross : 
it  may  long  for  that  as  its  good  which  is  unworthy  of  right 
taste  and  pursuit.  It  is  possible  for  the  miser  t5  make  an  idol 
of  his  gold  !  It  is  possible  for  the  demon  to  cry,  ^^  Evil  be 
thou  my  good  !^     Hatred^  standing  as  its  antipodc,   wben  it 

*Colcridge. 
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fastens  upon  abstract  or  positive  evil,  may  be  not  only  innooent 
but  laudable :  it  is  virtuous  to  shun  all  that  may  vitiate,  to 
abhor  that  which  is  evil,  as  it  is  natural  to  shrink  from  pain  and 
physical  harm.  We  may  hate  it  with  a  perfect  hatred.  It  is 
possible,  nevertheless,  that  hatred  may  see  in  good  its  Yery 
provocation.  It  is  thwarted  and  reproved  by  it.  The  ligbt 
disturbs.     The  loveliness  embitters. 

The  desire  of  particular  acquisitions  is  the  goad  of  goienl 
exertion.  It  awakens  the  husbandman  to  his  toil:  it  hamesses 
the  warrior  for  the  fight.  As  amhition^  it  may  strive  to  read  its 
history  in  a  grateful  country's  eye ;  or,  like  Hyder  Aly,  in 
the  emphatic  language  of  Burke,  ^^blast  it  n-ith  one  storm  of 
fire.'*^  Milton  thus  excuses  desire  when  it  takes  the  shape  of  the 
love  of  distinction  : — 

^^  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clcar  spirit  doth  raise, 
(That  last  infinnity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scom  delights,  and  live  laborious  dajs.*'* 

Di9gu8t  and  aversiouy  the  extreme  of  desire^  are  most  proper 
emotions  when  deeds  and  principles  of  evil  are  presented  before 
us :  but  too  frequently  they  are  intolerant  and  rankling  pre- 
judices. 

Admiration  is  something  more  than  crude  astonishment : 
it  relates  to  works  of  power,  or  qualities  of  conduct,  which  are 
elevated  above  our  ordinary  conceptions.  When  the  emotion 
passes  beyond  this,  it  is  sublimated  into  aire.  There  is  nothing 
nobler,  or  more  rapturous,  in  the  niind,  than  this  form  of  reve- 
rential  admiration.  It  is  the  soul  in  its  highest  stretch,  and  yet 
sweetest  calm.  It  is  the  agony  and  the  peace  of  ecstasy.  It  is 
the  trembling  of  delight.  And  the  holier  aspects  of  virtue  have 
often  claimed  this  profound  impression.  Profligacy  has  been 
abashed  in  the  presence  of  these  examples.  Our  great  poet 
describes  his  fiend  as  penetrated  with  the  sentiment,  **  He  felt 
how  awful  goodness  is."*^  Perhaps  as  the  closest  opposite  to 
admiration^  we  may  adduce  horror.  Monstrous,  prodigious, 
things  of  evil  will  create  it.  Crime  has  but  to  reach  a  pitch  and 
turpitude,  and  the  well-ordered  mind  is  revolted  and  shockod. 

"  Lvcidas. 
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We  shudder  at  the  recital.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  makes  us 
shrink.  A  reduced  emotion  of  the  same  excitemeDt  may  be  felt 
at  some  haggard  scenery,  the  gloomy  pass,  the  bleak  precijHce, 
the  cataract  torrent,  the  mountain  scalp ;  we  are  afiected  by 
them  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ancient  heroes  were 
moved  when  they  descended  to  visit  the  shades.  Another  modi- 
fication  of  this  passion  is  when  wickedness  sends  forth  its  defiance 
of  retribution ;  we  rush  from  the  spot  as  though  we  dreaded 
that  the  reddest  thunderbolt  was  about  to  fall.  Indignatum  is 
kindred  to  horror:  and  while  horror  regards  the  deed  itself,  it 
rather  marks  the  principles  and  sympathies  in  spite  of  which 
it  is  done.  Had  we  been  the  first  to  gaze  on  the  murdered 
Duncan : — 

^  His  silver  skin  Uced  with  his  golden  blood, 
And  his  gash*d  stabs  like  to  a  breach  in  natarc« 
For  ruin^s  wasteful  entrance,** 

we  might  have  exclaimed  with  Macdufi^ — 

^'  O,  horror,  horror,  horror  !     Tongue  nor  heart 
Cannot  conccive  nor  name  thee !" 

But  when  we  remember  that  the  monarch  was  welcomcd  into 
the  castle  of  Macbeth, — was  there  "in  double  trust,^ — that 
"  the  kinsman,'^  *'  the  subject,"*^  and  "  the  host,"  were  "  strong 
against  the  deed/' — indignation  supplants  horror,  and  our 
hearts  seethe  up  at  the  perfidy,  as  well  as  at  the  blood-thirstiness, 
of  **  his  taking  ofi'.'' 

"  Penetralia 
Sparsisae  nocturno  cruore 
Hospitis."» 


Esteem  is  the  appreciation  of  certain  attributes  which 
are  pleasant  and  gently  agreeable.  It  bears  affinity  to  those 
kinds  of  excellence  which  are  milder  and  more  winning  than  the 
objects  of  admiration.  And  here  it  would  be  inexcusable  to 
omit  a  reference  to  what  is  called  ^^  the  tender  passion.*^  Esteem 
is  its  true  source;  and  when  suitors  talk  of  their  admiration, 
they  should  be  i^eremptorily  dismissed,  and  all  the  letters  of  such 

"  llor :  IJb.  ii.  13. 
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deceiving  knights  ought  to  be  forthwith  retumed.  ^  Nil  admi- 
rari,"  may  well  be  resolved  conceming  the  sequd  of  all  dMe 
awe-struck  attachments.  The  household  goddeas  asks  «  inoie 
touching  homage.  The  hearth  is  an  altar  for  a  mdre  lambeol 
flame.  But  it  is  generally  supposed  that  tbe  pasaioD  is  itidf 
e;^tinct :  that  but  for  poets  and  painters  it  would  be  forgoCleii. 
It  is  said  that  the  enquiries  are  now  whoUy  devoted,  not  lo 
the  drawing  of  hearts,  but  of  settlements.  If  the  gallant 
observes  of  his  betrothed  that  she  has  exceUent  propertieii 
he  means  in  stocks  and  in  lands.  Articles  of  fiEUth  are  not 
intended  when  they  speak  of  their  articles  of  agreement.  Poor 
woman  is  tarifTed,  and  taken — ad  valorem  !  Ancestors  aie 
nothing,  hereditaments  are — all !  There  would  be  no  egM» 
of  wedlock,  unless  there  was  another  estate  somewhere  besides ! 
No  iine  is  of  any  consequence,  except  it  be  engrossed  !  View9 
are  not  to  be  thought  of,  unless  they  open  in  their  grounds! 
Not  a  canveyance  shall  the  postilion  whirl  to  the  shrine»  undl 
every  other  shall  be  impounded  by  the  lawyer !  Hands  shall 
not  be  plighted,  until  they  have  signed,  sealed,  and  deliveied ! 
Poor  Cupid !  Once  he  carried  a  torch^  but  it  is  now  only  a 
match !  Venus  once  was  drawn  by  billing  doves,  but  pecking, 
quarrelsome,  guinea-fowls  are  now  her  team  !  In  this  negoci- 
ation  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  school-boy  escape  from  the 
difficulty  of  ellipsis,  for  the  negotium  is  not  only  understood 
but  always  expressed  !  Who  cares  now  for  hearts  ?  Only 
their  ace  has  any  chance,  because  that  can  pounce  on  aU  !  The 
knave  still  remains  !  And  if  the  club  deal  not  the  death-blow 
of  long-continued  domestic  strife,  secret  dejection  may  com- 
plete  the  catastrophe,  and  only  a  little  later  deal  the  spade! — 
Friendship  is  built  upon  esteem :  without  this,  men  may  be 
accomplices,  they  cannot  be  friends.  Perhaps  this  has  not 
fared  much  better  than  love.  I  have  read  of  a  gentleman  who 
would  always  reckon  a  fixed  complement.  He  invariably  fiUed 
up  the  list.  His  expedient  prevented  the  long  oontinuanoe  of 
any  blank.  No  sooner  did  he  hear  of  death  having  overtaken 
any  of  them,  than  he  immediately  took  his  hat  and  stick, 
walked  down  to  St.  Jamcs^s  cofTee-house,   and  got  another  ! 
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To  esteem^  acom  may  be  antagonised.  This  is  often  a  paltry 
feeling.  It  is  not  unusually  the  accompaniment  of  gross  igno- 
rance.  It  mistakes  small  exceptions  for  great  principles.  And 
yet  we  often  speak  of  a  high  and  dignified  scom.  Crooked 
policy,  treacherous  finesse,  deserve  its  brand.  A  satire  may 
be  playful  as  the  dancing  of  a  sunbeam :  a  sarcasm  may  strike 
keenly  as  the  lightning  of  heaven.  Disdain  need  not  be  the 
coquette  she  is  generally  described  to  be,  with  whisking  fan 
and  tossing  head.  There  is  a  danger  we  may  disdain.  We 
may  disdain  unworthy  artifice.  *<  Contempt,^  (says  South)  ^<  is 
a  noble  and  an  innocent  revenge,  and  silence  the  fuUest  expres- 
sion  of  it.  Except  only  storms  and  tempests,  the  great  things 
of  the  world  are  seldom  loud.  Tumult  and  noise  usually  arise 
from  the  conflict  of  contrary  things  in  a  narrow  passage; 
and  just  so  does  the  loudness  of  wrath  and  reviling  argue  a 
contracted  breast :  such  an  one,  as  has  not  room  enough  to 
wield  and  manage  its  own  actions  with  stillness  and  composure. 
What  a  noise  and  a  buzz  does  the  pitiful  little  gnat  make,  and 
how  sharply  does  it  sting :  while  the  eagle  passes  the  air  in 
silence,  and  never  descends  but  to  a  noble  and  an  equal 
prey.  He  therefore  that  thinks  he  shows  any  nobleness,  or 
height  of  mind,  by  a  scurrilous  reply  to  a  scurrilous  provo- 
cation,  measures  himself  by  a  false  standard,  and  acts  not  the 
spirit  of  a  man  but  thc  spleen  of  the  wasp."  To  this  racy 
declamation  the  only  objection  that  can  be  ofTered  is,  that  such 
conscious  superiority  may  be  most  false  and  arrogant ;  that 
the  ^^  alta  silentia,'*^  may  evince  a  dogged  obstinacy,  and  betray 
a  misgiving  cause,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  rectitude,  and  a  reliance 
upon  truth ! 

Cotirage  is  a  very  ambiguous  feeling,  and  it  is  plain  that 
it  is  commonly  understood  in  its  grossest  acceptation.  A  brute 
force  and  hardihood  spring  from  a  firm  texture  and  conforma- 
tion  of  the  bodily  frame.  The  finer  rudiments  of  mental 
strength  are  not  needed  for  them  who  ^^  in  the  trade  of  war  slay 
men.'^  But  when  caurage  is  the  temperament  and  dint  of  the 
Mm/,  who  but  must  revere  the  lofty  spectacle  P  The  resistance 
of  oppression,  thc  assertion  of  principle,   the  independence  of 
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calamity,  the  endurance  of  reproach !  The  philaDthn^pist 
exploring  the  countries  of  classic  story  and  art,  yet  but  attracted 
thither,  and  interested  there,  by  the  squalor  of  the  lazaretto» 
and  the  rigours  of  the  dungeon :  the  patriot  lifiting  up  his 
intrepid  voice  against  the  tyrant,  and  hurling  defiance  at  his 
power,  though  surrounded  by  all  his  courtiers  and  guards^ 
from  the  cell  and  the  scaiToId :  the  martyr,  meek  and  unjidd- 
ing,  amid  the  flames,  with  not  a  nerve  that  shrinks,  with  oot 
a  feature  that  quivers  !  This  is  sublime  heroism :  daring  that 
shall  be  celebrated  when  every  sanguinary  achievement  is  ibr- 
gotten.  Fear^  in  the  sense  of  cowardice,  is  universally  stigma- 
tised.  It,  as  a  mental  quality,  varies  little  from  pusillanimity 
and  irresolution.  But,  nevertheless, /ear  may  be  associated  with 
sensitive  delicacy,  with  much  innocence  just  awaking  to  the 
discovery  of  its  danger ;  it  niay  not  only  be  FalstaflT^^s  **  better 
part  of  valour,'"  but  there  can  be  nothing  irrational  and  deqpi- 
cable  in  keeping  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  when  a  lion  is 
taking  its  promenade^  or  in  getting  as  fast  as  possible  out  of 
the  way  of  an  earthquake.  Fear  is  only  unworthy,  when  the 
jeopardy  is  small,  or  when  the  peril  is  the  necessary  condition 
of  attempting  the  great  and  the  good :  the  man  is  a  fool  who 
does  not  fear  the  danger  which  he  cannot,  by  any  combination 
of  auxiliary  circumstances,  mate  and  vanquish. 

Joy  is  an  eniotion  which,  happily,  we  have  all  tasted. 
When  it  is  constant  we  call  it  cheerfulness,  An  author,  whom 
I  have  already  quoted,  shows  how  it  may  be  redeemed  from  any 
disparagement,  by  pourtraying  what  he  conceives  to  bc  its  ori- 
ginal  condition  and  use.  "  It  was  not  that  which  now  often 
usurps  its  name ;  that  trivial,  vanishing,  superficial  thing,  that 
only  gilds  the  apprehension,  and  plays  upon  the  surface  of  the 
soul.  Joy  was  then  a  masculine  and  severe  thing ;  the  recrea- 
tion  of  the  judgment,  the  jubilee  of  reason.  It  was  refreshing 
but  composed,  like  the  pleasantness  of  youth  tempered  with  the 
gravity  of  age,  or  the  mirth  of  a  festival  managed  with  the 
silence  of  contemplation.*"  Sadness  is  treated  by  some  wayward 
sentimentalists  as  most  pleasant;  but  we  must  keep  to  a  more 
sober  definition  of  the  term.     "  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy^ 
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is  ccrtainly  very  intricate.  In  thc  l)eautiful  dialogue  of  Ulysses 
with  his  mother,  Anticleia,  in  Hades,  he  asks  her  flitting  shade, 

Andromache  is  described  by  thc  same  bard, 

Ossian,  too,  sings  the  joy  of  grief.  There  is  an  easing  of  the 
mind  in  all  communication.  A  self-satisfaction  is  not  uncom- 
monly  felt  in  dwelling  upon  unmerited  sorrows. — The  whole 
range  of  afHiction  and  vexation  must  be  included  under  this 
head.  But  sadness  is  often  nothing  more  than  the  depression  of 
thick  blood  and  broken  nerve ;  and  because  the  patient  cannot 
well  resist  it,  he  is  accounted  pensive,  poetic,  and,  all  epithets 
in  one,  most  interesiing,  He  is  said  to  indulge  his  woe.  He 
*'  chews  the  cud  of  bitter  fancy."*^ 

*'  In  sooth  I  kriow  not  why  I  am  so  sad, 
It  wearics  me  :  you  say  it  wearies  you  : 
But  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 
What  stuflT  *t  is  made  of,  whereof  it  is  bom, 
I  am  to  learn.** 

Then  how  pale  he  is !  Such  a  downcast  eye  !  What  soft 
snatches  of  rhyme  has  he  for  Albums  and  Bazaars !  How  deep 
be  the  sources  of  his  tears !  He  is  a  very  Werter  !  A  most 
interesting  man  !  !  But  tliere  is  a  settled  sadness  which  none 
can  mock.  It  does  not  feign.  It  cannot  act.  It  is  a  wreck, 
stranded  beyond  its  native  element,  not  even  fretted  by  a  billow, 
but  mouldering  by  intemal  decay  into  pieces.  The  soul  preys 
upon  its  own  vitals,  and  is  self-consumed. 

Elation  is  a  common  sentiment  of  the  mind,  nearly  allied 
to  joy,  and  constituting  its  exultation.  Such  is  triumph :  **  I 
have  found  it,  I  have  found  it  !"*  "  Alone  I  did  it !""  And 
the  converse  to  this,  though  not  its  perfect,  is  pity^ — not  far 
estranged  from  sadness.  We,  in  this  passion,  make  another*s 
woes  our  own,  and,  by  the  force  of  a  sympathetic  imagination, 
enter  into  his  state,  and  reciprocate  his  grief.  They  who  have 
drank  most  deeply  of  that  cup  will  most  keenly  commiserate  the 

•  Odyss:  xi.  211.  f  H:  vl.  484. 
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unhappy  ;  and  melancholy  has  a  softening  influence  upcm  the 
mind  which  renders  it  congenial  to  pendye  images,  and  suaoep- 
tible  of  bland  sensibilities. 

Gratitude  disclaims  any  sympathy  with  a  servile  and  ofaae- 
quious  temper ;  but  while  some,  from  a  misapprehension  of  the 
social  life  and  its  thousand  depoidencies,  appear  to  think  that 
obligation  is  intolerable,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  it  degrm- 
ding, — the  truly  noble  mind  never  feels  a  more  fervid  gk>w  cf 
pleasure  than  when  numbering  up  the  benefits  it  has  leoeived, 
and  the  friends  to  whom  it  is  bound.  GraiuSy  therefore^  amoDg 
the  Romans,  signified  at  once  thankful  and  pleasant  Hov 
sweet  the  eye-beam  which  rests  on  parent  or  deliverer !  Hov 
blessed  the  fixed  rapture  of  that  look  on  heaven  ! 

Anger  is  the  sudden  feeling  which  is  connected  with  a  sense 
of  wrong.  It  may  have  nothing  more  of  resentment  and  ill-vill 
in  it  than  the  motion  of  a  muscle  or  a  nerve  quivering  beneath 
a  stroke.  To  be  angry  need  not  be  to  sin ;  yet  it,  perhaps,  will 
admit  of  doubt  whether  anger,  however  momentaiy,  does  not, 
as  we  are  now  aiFected,  involve  a  wish  to  retaliate,  whether  it  be 
not  at  least  the  involuntary  shooting  out  of  the  sting.  Anger 
sustained  grows  into  revenge,  When  man  can  call  this  sweet, 
not  only  a  single  fury  possesses  him — ^his  name  is  Legion. 

Benevolence  clearly  advances  on  the  assumption  that  we 
are  social  creatures.  Kind  thoughts,  kind  acts,  compose  it.  It 
were  cold  and  useless  as  the  spring  imprisoned  in  the  rock,  had 
it  not  fellow-men  for  its  objects.  Sympathy  with  inanimate  and 
unreasoning  nature  is  very  pretty;  but  the  bulbul,  enamoured 
of  the  rose  and  serenading  it,  far  exceeds  any  thing  that  we  can 
do  to  the  same  purpose.  There  is  an  anti-social  ruthlessness 
which  has  been  brought  into  fashion  by  some  disappointed  men, 
though  no  mean  poets.  They  attempt  to  write  dovn  their 
species.  Theirs  is  a  cold  and  poisonous  smile,  like  an  adder 
uncoiling  itself.  Unfit  by  affectation,  or  moody  scom  of  all,  for 
the  intercommunity  of  whatever  is  noble  and  generous  in  feeling, 
they  whine  that  their  attachment  to  woods  and  mountains  and 
stars  is  too  intense  to  leave  room  for  human  fellowship  and  love 
I  yield  to  no  man  in  admiration  of  Byron ;  but  I  sicken  vhen  I 
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see  him  **  the  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind,'''  deriding 
his  own  nature  and  race,  breathing  a  misanthropy  the  most. 
unprovoked,  quarrelling  with  the  image  his  Maker  had  stamped 
upon  him  though  the  copy  of  His  own.  Yet  he  wishes,  in  one 
place,  to  become  the  part  of  a  hill ;  and  in  another,  to  mix  with 
**  the  stars''  etemal  ray.*^  Surely  it  is  an  outrage,  not  only  on 
the  fresh,  warm,  vigorous  feelings  of  our  nature,  but  on  the 
plainest  dictates  of  reason,  when  a  man  of  his  mighty  mind, 
with  its  enchanted  world  of  imagination  and  sweet  poesy, — when 
a  man  of  the  rarest  gifts  that  can  fall  to  the  share  of  the  earthly 
creature— can  cmploy  such  a  strain  as  this : 

^  O  that  I  were 
Thc  viewless  spirit  of  a  Iove]y  sound, 
A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harxnony, 
A  bodiless  enjojment, — ^bom  and  dying 
With  the  blest  tone  that  made  me.** 

How  far  more  dignified  the  man  who  lives  for  usefulness, 
whose  gratitude  to  his  Creator-Father  is  as  an  ever-warbling 
song,  who  displays  a  ^^  daily  beauty  in  his  life  i^  who  is  beloved 
as  parent,  friend,  neighbour,  and  citizen ;  who  studies  the  plan 
of  human  improvement ;  whose  luxury  is  in  doing  good ; 
who  asks  no  other  epitaph  but  the  benedictions  of  his  kind. 
^^  Ooodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument.^  Enmity  and  cruelty 
are  twin-dragons,  and  differ  from  anger  and  revengCf  simply 
as  being  more  gratuitous, — the  latter  passions  supposing  an 
occasion  of  offence, — the  former  being  not  only  the  negations  of 
benevolencej  but  seeking  to  find  a  pretext  for  their  ravin. 

Cammiseration  and  congratulation^  moving  in  such  differ- 
ent  spheres,  belong  to  the  same  state  and  temper  of  mind.  Thc 
first  is  more  influential  than  the  second,  because  it  is  more  imme- 
diately  necessary  and  beneficial  to  relieve  suffering  than  to  hail 
pleasure.  Withal  it  is  easier  to  sympathise  in  another'*^  sorrow 
than  really  to  rejoice  in  another''^  joy.  I  do  believe  (whatever  it 
says  against  our  nature)  that  we  are  more  ready  to  weep  with 
them  who  weep  than  to  rejoice  with  them  who  rejoice.  In  the 
one  case,  there  is  scope  for  ostentatious  condescension :  in  the 
other,  envy  may  find  room.     Notwithstanding,  true  compassioii 

E  E 
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is  not  a  stranger  to  our  earth.     Thus  ThoniBOOy  in  his  Cascle 
of  Indolence,  describes  the  effort  of  the  knight : — 

^^  ThU  said,  his  powerful  wand  he  waTcd  uiew  ; 
Inttant  a  glorious  angel-train  deaceodAi 
The  Charities,  to  wit,  of  rosj  hae, 
Sweet  Liove  thelr  looks  a  gentle  radiaiice  Inda» 
And  with  leraphic  flame  compankm  Uends. 
At  once  delighted  to  their  charge  thej  flj  I 


It  was  a  worthy  edifying  sight, 
And  gives  to  hnman-klnd  pecaliar  grace, 
To  see  klnd  hands  attending  daj  and  nlgfat, 
With  tender  ministrj,  Arom  place  to  f^ce.** 

CofitefUment  is  little  sung  by  poets,  or  lauded  by  romaiioeny 
but  it  is  a  sentiment  that  can  never  be  extolled  too  higUy. 
Some  may  call  her  a  common-place  character,  a  cloae  houaewife, 
a  milk-maid  beauty :  yet  who  can  but  love  her  unaflbcted 
manner  and  her  never-failing  smile?  SubmUaion  and  rwtf^ 
natian  are  worthy  of  distinction  in  this  calendar;  tot  wUIe 
eontentment  respects  the  possession  of  good,  however  modenite 
the  portion, — these  unmurmuringly  endure  the  visitations  of 
trouble.  This  is  true  equanimity.  Nor  must  pafienee  be 
cashiered.  It  is  an  invaluable  drudge.  It  may  seem  to  be 
related  more  to  evil  than  to  good :  but  it  is  the  oonsciousness 
that  its  good  preponderatcs  over  its  evil,  which  forms  its  dis- 
position.  Steme  makes  a  droll  remark  about  patience,  viewed 
as  bearing  delays  :  ^^  In  waiting  for  any  thing,  ranon/y  govenis 
the  first  moment ;  and  the  second  moment  is  all  aeoonomy  to 
justify  the  expense  of  the  first ;  and  for  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  so  on  to  the  end,  ''t  is  a  point  of  honour.^  Envy  is 
the  contrary  of  contentment^ — ^it  repines  at  another''^  welfare. 
Its  evil  eye  is  very  baleful.  It  has  many  familiars,-— distrust, 
insinuation,  detraction.  It  drags  a  reptile  length,  and  spitsa 
serpent  poison. 

Pride  may  boast  many  defenders:  and  Pope  entitlea  it, 
'^  Thc  glorious  fault  of  angels  and  of  gods.'"  The  cootrast  is 
too  commonlv  described  as  mean.  But  no  affection  of  the  mind 
is  morc  ^wcctly  bcautiful.     It  consults  and  feels  all  high  and 
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hallowed  staDdards.  Its  eye  is  more  raised  than  downcast.  It 
is  Dot  proud  of  its  confession :  it  does  not  grovel  in  its  pros- 
trations.  True  humility  consists  not  in  disclaiming  what  we 
possess,  or  in  denying  what  we  are.  It  is  the  impression  of 
our  actual  case. 

Hape  is  the  survivor  of  all  comfort,  the  most  steadfast 
cheer  of  the  human  soul.  But  for  it,  the  gloomy  seed-time 
would  augur  no  harvest ;  the  storm  would  lour  without  a  bow. 
Despondency  tells  of  broken  promises  and  unsubstantial  visions. 
Deapair,  like  Cibber^s  matchless  statues,  now  droops  in  sullen 
grief,  then  raves  with  demoniac  phrenzy. 

Confidence  gives  up  the  key  of  the  breast  where  it  resides  : 
welcomes  scrutiny,  but  seeks  none:  despises  the  mystery  of 
tbings.  How  quickly  does  suspicion  displace  it !  Each  ward  of 
the  heart  is  presently  tumed,  each  bolt  is  inexorably  driven,-— 
and  Timon  is  the  man-hater  !  Jeahusy  is  vertical  to  confidence. 
It  shows  that  we  may  value  highly  that  on  which  we  cannot 
repose  as  trustworthy.  The  pulsations  of  its  anguish  are 
proportioned  to  the  estimate  we  have  set  upon  the  treasure,  and 
the  tenacity  with  which  we  have  retained  it.  We  must  reooUect 
that  ^'dangerous  conceits  are  in  their  natures  poiaons.^  We 
must  recall  the  tragical  histories  of  them  who  *^  loved  not  wisdy, 
but  too  well.'' 

Self^timation  explains  its  own  meaning.  Gonscious  inte- 
grity  is  requisite  to  the  health  and  peace  of  the  mind.  A  man 
lost  to  this,  is  lost  to  every  thing.  And,  probably,  modeety 
fthould  have  a  mention  here.  I  am  not  now  alluding  to  a  hoy- 
den,  or  an  accomplishcd,  bashfulness.  A  reverend  Lecturer  on 
a  time  observed,  that  modesty  and  merit  were  no  further  oon- 
nected  than  that  both  began  with  a  m.  But  I  should  not  wish 
to  encounter  self-estimation  without  it.  I  should  expect  it  to 
behave  very  much  as  the  gentleman  who  enjoyed  so  large  a  share 
of  aelf-esteem,  that,  whenever  he  spoke  of  himself,  or  had  to  use 
the  first  person  of  the  pronoun,  he,  with  the  mott  reverential 
grace,  always  pulled  oiF  his  hat.  Shame^  so  far  as  it  goes, 
may  be  well ;  ^*  where  there  is  shame,^  says  our  Moralist, 
**  there  may  yet  be  virtue.*"     But  it  is  too  gcncrally  a  variety  of 
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fear,  an  alami  of  detection.  ^^  The  thief  doth  fear  each  busb 
an  officer.'^  It  is  also  practicable  to  feel  that  we  are  sunk, 
without  any  effort  to  retrieve  ourselves.  Remorse  is  the  anti- 
thesis  to  seif-approval.  And  ane  who  has  founded  a  moet  poelk 
drama  upon  this  passion^  has  laid  open  its  equivocal  chancCor 
in  a  light  the  most  philosophical,  and  with  an  imagery  the  moit 
descriptive : — 

^  Remone  is  as  the  heart  in  which  it  growt ; 
If  that  be  gentle,  it  drops  bslmy  dewt 
Of  tnie  repentance :  but  if  proud  and  gloomy, 
It  is  a  poison-tree,  that,  pierced  to  the  inmoat, 
Weeps  only  tcar»  of  poiton."* 

There  are  other  feelings  which,  it  may  be  alleged,  do  nsl 
rank  themselves  in  this  epitome:  a  species  of  heterodites.  I 
dare  not,  indeed,  erect  my  system  as  the  Caudine  Forks  undar 
which  all  must  submissively  pass :  still  these  do  not  appear  to 
me  anomalies  or  exceptions.  The  impression  of  beauty  resolves 
itself  more  nearly  into  an  innate  idea  than  any  other.  It  is 
essentially  agreeable.  Evcry  one  feels  that  it  answers  to  a 
type  or  mould  pre-existing  in  his  mind.  It  is  equally  difficult 
to  detennine  why  we  are  pleased.  There  are  harmonious  pro- 
portions  which  all  admire.  There  are  combinations  of  colours 
in  which  all  delight.  There  never  were  two  opinions  as  to  the 
effect  of  a  sweeping  colonnade.  There  never  were  two  fedings 
as  to  the  picturesque  of  a  childish  group  in  their  freest  atti- 
tudes.  But  as  it  is  the  mind  which  perceives  such  beauty,  it 
is  impossible  that  thc  mere  things  themselves  please;  they  are 
related  to  all  the  intellectual  associations  and  exquisite  emotions 
which  the  mind  indulges,  and  must  indulge,  in  these  contemida- 
tions.  Yet  it  is  good^  of  which  heauty  is  an  imperfect  enMem 
and  but  afiother  name,  which  inspires  this  feeling ;  is  not  this 
compiacency  ? 

The  influence  of  particular  sentiment  is  just  as  certain  and 
unerring.  It  tells,  in  the  instant,  to  the  heart.  It  is  moral 
beauty.  When  I  speak  of  sentiment,  I  do  not  intend  the 
counterpart  of  Kotzebue^s  mawkishness,  or  Rousseau'*^  raving: 

•  Colerldge. 
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but  conception  and  fceling  which  thc  man  of  the  woods  would 
utter  as  finely,  seize  as  truly,  and  cherish  as  gratefully,  as  the 
man  of  polished  cities, — sentiment  new-bom  from  the  heart, — 
selecting  for  itself  a  style  of  expression  always  inartificial,  but 
as  invariably  terse,  vigorous,  majestic ;  embodying  itself  in 
actions  which  can  never  need  interpreters  nor  want  panegyrists. 
Of  this  order,  are  the  sayings  of  the  iUustrious  and  the  great ; 
they  transmit  to  us  the  authority  of  fheir  speakets,  and  still 
anoint  them  as  the  masters  and  law-givers  of  mankind.  And 
there  may  be  aentiment^  an  ethereal  impulse,  in  an  act.  A  noble 
narrative  may  expound  the  principle.  When  Conrad  the  Third 
bed^ed  Guelph  Duke  of  Bavaria,  he  would  only  allow  to  the 
famishing  garrison  the  terms  that  the  women  might  go  forth 
with  whatever  they  could  carry.  The  gates  were  thrown  open  : 
and  these  heroines  appeared,  carrying  their  husbands  and  chil- 
dren,  and  last  of  all,  their  Prince.  The  army  fell  back  in 
admiration, — and  the  Conqueror  wept  for  joy  !  Was  there  ever 
heart,  until  seared  by  vice,  that  would  not  have  sympathised? 
But  this  impression  of  fine  and  just  sentiment  is  but  that 
esteem  and  approbatum  of  goodness  which  has  been  rqieatedly 
enforced. 

All  have  a  notion  of  obligation.  We  very  easily  dedde 
what  is  fit  and  useful.  Justice  and  benevolence  are  really  cog- 
nate  ideas,  and  compose  the  sum  of  the  social  duties.  Now  a 
desire  of  happiness,  or  good,  is  a  law  of  our  nature.  SelfJove 
is  inseparable  from  all  intellectual  existence.  It  must  govem 
natures  however  pure  and  radiant:  it  inspheres  the  angel  in 
his  joy,  wafts  his  obedient  flight,  and  modulates  his  endless 
anthem.  To  love  our  neighbour  as  ourself,  whether  the  law 
of  revelation  or  the  dictate  of  reason,  supposes  that  self-love 
is  the  standard.  I  cannot  understand,  too,  the  force  of  any 
waming  or  admonition,  any  sanction  of  reward  or  punishment, 
but  as  an  appeal  to  self-love.  There  is  no  more  inconsistency 
of  this  self-love  with  the  universal  good,  than  of  the  daily 
rotation  of  our  earth  on  its  axis  with  its  annual  revolution 
around  the  sun. 

Against  the  doctrine,  however,  of  the  resolution  of  all  duty» 
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and  all  virtue,  into  this  principle,  there  is  denoimced  manj  m 
«wUgnant  protest.  It  is  branded  as  repulsivelj  unamiable  Do 
we,  it  is  asked,  in  relieving  the  distress  of  others,  meditate 
our  own  gratification  ?  Do  we,  in  the  walka  of  benevoknoe^ 
propose  our  own  happiness?  The  enquiries  appear  fair  «nd  ooo- 
clusive.  But  let  them  be  met  bj  others.  Did  jou  in  those 
philanthropic  deeds  forget  that  jou  were  the  creature  Ldd  nnder 
obiigaiumsf  Or  could  jou  forget  that  jou  were  aooountable 
for  jour  obedience  or  disobedience  to  the  great  rule  ot  aodd 
love  and  fratflHiit j  ?  Were  all  hope  and  fear  banislied  froni 
jour  mind?  Was  there  no  reference  to  the  naiure  ot  wUdi 
jou  partidpate»  in  dothing  the  naked  and  feeding  tbe  hui^ij  ? 
Were  jou  not  jourself  reflected  in  that  nature  ?  Did  no  im^ 
gination  involuntarilj  put  jou  into  the  mendicant^a  cwnditioB 
and  lot  ?  Did  jou  not  see  jourself  suffering  and  entreating  ? 
If  anj  predse  wording  of  authoritj  occurred  to  jou,  wat  it 
not  to  do  unto  others  as  jou  would  thej  should  do  unto  jou  ? 
I  oonfess  that  ipmj  judgment  it  is  impossible  fbr  anj  rpaaonaWe 
creature  to  aet  without  a  regard  to  what  he  calla,  what  he 
thinks,  good ;  and  that  the  highest  orders  of  intelligences  are 
distinguished  from  us  bj  thdr  more  enlarged  conception,  and 
bj  their  more  ardent  pursuit,  of  well-being !  Should  we  seek 
a  guide,  an  enactment,  from  the  conviction  that  we  were  not 
alwajs  competent  judges  of  what  our  good  w,  we  must  oolj 
seek  it  of  that  Infinite  Benignitj  who  would  unquestionablj 
"  show  us  what  is  good."" 

SelfishnesSf  or  selfism^  must  be  distinguished  from  sdf- 
love.  This  alwajs  selects  an  end  which  is  perverse:  and,  as 
perverse,  it  is  incompadble  with  the  general  hi^piness.  The 
gratification  of  a  momentarj  desire  is  the  onlj  saerifice  whidi 
the  selfish  man  ofiers ;  his  pigmj  vanit j  the  onlj  idol  he  adores. 
All  that  even  he  can  account  enjojment  is  immediaief  and  most 
intermittent ;  he  has  no  prospective  good ;  he  has  no  birtb- 
right  in  the  future.  And  while  self-lwe  is  but.  the  centre  whoae 
circumference  is  the  universe,  selfism  is  a  point  unrdated, 
unattached ;  while  the  one  is  thc  river-head,  the  other  it  the 
putrid  marsh ;    the  first  is  the  skj-lark  trilling  its  s#eet  hjmn 
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at  heaven^s  gate,  and  gladdening  the  dwellers  upon  eartfa,- 
winged  song, — the  second  is  the  reptile,  rayless,  companionless, 
imbedded  in  the  rock  ! 

Upon  the  philosophy  of  the  passions  the  various  schemes  of 
Ethical  Sdence  have  been  generally  established.  Some  ema- 
tions  are  found  to  be  plewantj  impelling  acts  which  are  conve- 
nient ;  others  are  tarturing^  inducing  acts  which  are  injurious. 
A  love  of  truth,  a  love  of  falsehood,  are  as  different  in  their 
oonsdous  feeelings  as  in  their  own  consequences.  Benevolence 
is  the  very  talisman  of  happiness,  humility  the  secret  of  peace. 
Envy  is  a  gnawing  canker,  revenge  a  hell-blast !  The  more 
malignant  passions,  if  in  this  way  we  must  describe  them,  fret 
aiid  exacerbate  the  mind,  subjecting  it  to  fitful  cbanges^  and 
appalling  it  with  hideous  apparitions.  In  such  hypotbesis  there 
is  much  truthy  but  it  must  prove  practically  defectlve.  We 
may  be  called  to  extremely  painful  duties  and  sacrifices:  we 
may  suffer  a  great  loss  of  quiet,  and  encounta:  a  great  risk  of 
danger,  in  obeying  the  call :  we  may  offend  our  dearest  ccm- 
nections,  and  lacerate  our  tenderest  sensibilities.  The  reward 
of  that  duty  was  not  in  immediate  quietude  and  joy ;  ncnr  must 
its  reawn  be  sought  in  these  emotions.  We  deny  not  that  this 
is  rewardedy  and  is  most  reasanable :  from  the  consciousness  of 
discharging  a  duty  opposed  to  immediate  happiness  springs  tip  a 
far  superior  happiness  ;  but  the  idea  of  that  duty  must  be  then 
independent  of  any  mere  suggestion  of  feeling,  for  it  may  be 
that  the  sobs  of  inward  and  convulsive  grief  prove,  that  while 
the  duty  is  discharged,  at  what  a  cost  it  is  performed,  and 
after  what  a  struggle  ! 

The  passions  have  often  been  dramatised :  but  no  one  has 
made  so  bold  an  attempt  as  our  contemporary  Joanna  BaiUie. 
She  has  drawn  many,  and  her  design  embraced  them  all.  There 
was  exquisite  simplicity  in  the  plan:  but  dramatic  action  sup- 
poses  passion  begetting  passion, — not  one  mighty  wave  rolling 
along  as  in  an  ocean-swell,  but  billow  upheaving  biUow,  the 
dash  of  foam,  the  din  of  uproar.  De  Montfort,  Orra,  and 
others,  are  often  replete  with  beauty,  and  even  sublimity :  but 
the  ane  passion  being  made  to  stand  out  by  itself,  its  place 
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becomcs  not  infrequently  unnatural,  and  its  violenoe  aeems  to 

be  over-wrought. 

The  passions  are  indispensable  to  every  design  of  haniin 
existence.  The  Peripatetics  allowed  that  the  paasiona  wot 
good  ;  the  Stoics  on  the  other  hand  affirmed  that  they  douded 
the  rational  mind.  They  who,  however,  contend  against  thaD, 
contend  against  their  own  nature.  These  are  as  mucfa  ptrts 
of  it, — are  as  essential  to  it, — as  the  other  faculties, — and  wiD 
endure  as  long.  They  are  the  wings  of  the  soul ;  they  gtft 
dignity  to  sentiment,  energy  to  resolve,  eamestness  to  actkm. 
A  passionless  human  being  is  but  a  puppet  of  humanity:  his 
is  a  poor  mimicry  of  the  reality :  the  soul  is  wanting :  he  is  a 
monster:  he  has  no  fellow:  he  walks  alone.  There  may  be 
a  state  in  which  every  feeling  is  blunted,  and  everj  qpark 
has  fled  the  ashes  of  the  heart;  but  such  can  be  only  found 
in  the  solitaries  of  the  desert  and  the  recluses  of  the  cdL 
Even  there  a  Basil  may  vent  his  moroseness,  and  Elloise  sigh 
her  love. 

It  is  difiicult  to  conceive  the  lassitude  and  monotooy  of 
a  scene  whence  these  commanding  principles  were  expelled. 
There  would  be  no  mental  ascendancy, — no  master-spirits, — oo 
grand  actions, — no  inspiring  models.  These  relieve  the  taroe, 
dull,  uniformity  of  the  scene  ;  these  are  the  catches  of  light  and 
the  wavings  of  shadow  which  diversify  the  ordinary  landscape. 
These  keep  our  hearts  in  unison  with  the  finest  strings  which 
were  ever  chorded  to  virtue  and  truth.  Nor  do  we  cite  deeds 
of  an  equivocal  character:  our  appeal  is  to  those  mild  and 
beneficent  triumphs  conceming  which  our  suffrages  cannot  be 
divided,  nor  our  admiration  be  deceived.  The  philanthropy, 
that  is  seen  in  great  efforts  at  great  intervals,  is  more  the  sub- 
ject  of  curiosity  than  of  pleasure,  as  we  gaze  on  the  opening 
clusters  of  the  centennial  Aloe;  but  the  warm,  the  tender  assi- 
duities  of  kindness  and  friendship,  groT^nng  up  from  the  heart, 
and  faithful  to  its  innermost  core,  these  cheer  and  vary  life, 
as  the  perpetual  Rose  only  scatters  its  leaves  in  renewing  its 
flowers. 

The  modium  is  to  be  preserved  between  their  unrelenting 
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check  and  their  unbridled  licence;  the  excising  knife  must  not 
be  employed,  but  the  pruning  knife  should  not  be  neglected. 
They  should  be  felt  without  being  too  obvious,  the  secret  spring 
directing  the  extemal  movement,  the  root  buried  in  the  earth 
but  sending  its  life  through  every  spray  and  spire.  Certain 
Quietists  would  have  us  negative  these  importunities  altogether ; 
certain  demoralising  writers,  with  Hume  at  their  head,  would 
have  us  obey  them  unresistingly.  Be  it  ours  to  shun  these 
extremes,  to  denounce  such  pcrversities :  to  leave  equally 
remote,  on  either  hand,  the  tub  of  Diogenes,  and  the  stye  of 
Epicurus ! 

The  passions  may  be  considered  as  in  themselves  neither 
virtuous  nor  vicious.  Their  excellency  and  demerit  will  prove 
to  consist  in  their  direction  and  degree.  They  are  the  stems  on 
which  are  engrafted  the  noblest  scions,  and  which  bear  a  noUe 
fruit  of  their  own  ;  they  are  the  strong-holds  of  whatever  is  base 
and  devastating.  It  is  not  denied  that,  in  our  present  degene- 
racy  of  nature,  certain  passions  exist  in  an  only  evil  form. 
Envy  and  revenge  may  be  alleged.  But  these  are  excesses  and 
distortions  of  what  might  be  honourable  and  beneficial  feeUngs. 
Nor  is  there  any  influence  compelling  them  but  a  moral  cause. 
There  may  be  as  great  a  distinction  between  the  one  and  the 
other,  as  between  the  healthy  glow  of  vital  heat  and  the  buming 
pulsations  of  the  fever.  What  passion  may  not  be  good.^ 
Hope  may  exist  without  credulity,  emulation  without  envy, 
anger  without  hate,  self-valuation  without  pride,  humility  with- 
out  shame,  caution  without  suspicion.  What  passion  may  not  be 
evil  ?  Complacency  may  be  prejudice;  appetency,  covetousness; 
courage,  brutality  ;  esteem,  adulation ;  gratitude,  sycophancy ; 
pity,  weakness;  confidence,  rashness.  Like  dews  they  silently 
bead  and  rcfresh  the  landscape:  like  whirlwinds  they  uproot 
the  forest.  There  may  be  blight  in  the  dew:  the  whirlwind 
may  rid  the  pest.  The  passions  can  be  incongruous,  fitful, 
multiform:  now  as  the  Graces,  amiable;  then  as  the  Furies, 
frightful ;  and  next  as  the  Parc«,  stera.  It  is  Religion  which 
alone  can  rule  and  engage  them.  It  requires  and  enables  us  to 
^Move  the  Lord  our  6od  with  aU  the  heart,  and  with  aU  the 
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understanding,  and  with  all  the  aoul,  and  with  all  tbe  strength; 
and  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ouradves.'" 

It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  the  aids  and  deooratiaos  of 
Poetry,  Eloquence,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Muaic,  haTe  ben 
given  to  the  celebration  of  the  passions  in  their  fieraer  mouiL 
The  rage  of  Achilles,  the  romance  of  Alexand^,  tbe  eag^flight 
of  Caesar,  too  often  inspire  emulation  rather  tban  instily  by  oon- 
trast  and  waming,  into  the  youthful  mind  better  counaels  and 
purer  feelings.  The  Bard  loves  the  heavings  of  the  darkcr 
.cmotion,  the  lay  thus  grows  stirring,  the  song  swells  moR 
mightily  upon  the  heart.  He  is  surrounded  with  an  atmoqphere 
of  exdtement;  and  this  is  what  he  wants.  He  is  most  boU 
when  the  heaven  and  the  earth  seem  mingled  in  strife  aod  tem- 
pest,  his  courage  and  mastery  rise  when  the  storm  is  loudest,  he 
seizes  the  pine-branch  new-kindled  by  the  lightning  to  tbiead 
his  way, — his  lyre  rings  with  each  bbist,— and  be  strides  the 
genius  of  the  uproar  he  has  wooed  and  created  !  Yet^  were  Ae 
poet  permitted  to  read  his  future  fame,  he  would  foresee  that 
it  was  not  the  terrible  which  ensured  it,  but  the  sylvan  p^iintpng 
and  the  domestic  hymn.  The  natural  lives,  because  nature 
lives.  The  tender  aiFects,  because  nature  is  tender.  So  many 
an  episode  survives,  when  the  surrounding  poem  perishes. 

All  of  our  happiness  and  usefulness  (for  the  infiuence  of 
contingent  circumstances  is  comparatively  slender)  must  depend 
upon  our  accurate  judgment  of  things.  This  must  be  our 
protection.  It  is  only  by  guaging  the  objects  and  interests 
around  us,  that  we  can  leam  to  feel  properly  towards  them.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  just  to  say,  if  we  must  distingui^  between 
judgment  and  passion,  that  our  passion  affects  our  judgment^ 
but  that  our  judgment  regulates  our  passion.  It  is  this  illusory 
view,  this  false  estimate,  which  stimulates  us  to  grasp  the 
shadow  and  embrace  the  air ! 

It  is  a  fearful  speculation  with  which  we  regard  the  out- 
set  of  the  course  which  man  is  formed  to  run.  Upon  the 
discipline  of  these  affecti<Mis  how  much  depends !  Tbey  sball 
lift  him  to  greatness,  or  hurl  him  to  shame !  Who  has  not 
felt  delight  in  watching  the  gentle  currcnt  when  newly  welling 
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from  its  little  and  almost  hidden  source?  How  clear  and 
undisturbed  it  flows !  Its  sound  cannot  reach  the  ear.  It  but 
just  glances  to  meet  the  eye.  Not  a  sedge  delays  it.  Not 
a  pebble  chafes  it.  The  track  begins  to  wind.  The  stream 
quickly  augments.  The  gliding  waters  brighten  with  sun- 
beams,  and  play  among  margins  of  sweet  flowers.  But  it  is 
Dow  too  large  not  to  be  resisted.  It  foams  upon  the  shelving 
rock.  It  thunders  from  the  sudden  precipice.  It  whirls  into 
eddy.  It  sweeps  into  rapid.  It  is  soon  darkened  and  defiled 
by  taint.  It  rolls  a  mud-tide.  Its  pellucid  aspect  and  healthy 
crystal  are  destroyed.  It  is  hurried  amidst  bars  of  sand  and 
banks  of  ooze  into  the  breakers  of  the  ocean.  It  may  be, 
bowever,  that  the  gentle  current  shall  steal  more  quietly, 
dudl  run  more  smooth]y,  shall  retain  its  purity,  shall  glass 
each  landscape  at  its  side,  shall  spread  a  verdure  and  fertility 
whithersoever  it  strays,  shall  at  last  form  the  lake  of  peace 
and  beauty,  shall  lave  the  lovely  islet,  shall  fill  the  bays 
of  the  indented  strand,  shall  reflect  the  fair  woodlands  and 
gardens  which  overhang  it,  shall  waft  the  fragrance  of  the 
herbs  which  fringe  it,  shall  expand  into  a  surface  glittering 
under  perpetual  radiance  and  pulsing  with  perpetual  music 
and  reposing  in  perpetual  calm  ! 

Go  to !  I  cry  you  mercy  1  The  figure  is  extravagantly 
lengthened  out ! — It  is  not  a  figure !  It  is  an  Allegory, — an 
Allegory  of  the  passions  !  An  Allegory  has  a  meaning, — may 
each  of  us  understand  it !— «md  also  a  moral, — may  each  of 
us  apply  it ! 


^^  llle  ego  qui  quondam** — 

VlBGIL. 


^*-  He  knew  trhai  '«  whaij  and  that  *«  as  higfa 
As  metaphyaic  wit  cmn  flj.** 

HUDIBBAS. 


*'Sure  it  is  mysclf  that  did  it,*' — "  It  *8  mysclf  which  does  not  Uke  iu'' 

lAISH    PbILOSOFBT. 


ON  PERSONAL  IDENTITY. 


PBB80NAL  Idbntitt  constitutes  a  problem  to  the  thinking: 
to  the  unreflecting  it  is  arrant  truism.  Gircumstances  form  the 
detached  leaves  of  our  history :  this  stamps  the  narratiye  con- 
sistent  and  unique.  Some  feel,  however,  that  the  tale  is  broken 
and  incoherent  as  the  Sibylline  Books.  What  distaff  can  wind 
a  thread  of  such  continuity  ?  What  hand,  bending  first  the 
roighty  bow,  can  aim  the  arrow  through  the  disparted  rings  ? 

Certain  identities  belong  to  constituted  nature.  Oenera 
and  species  retain  their  arrangement.  Processes  are  multiplied 
with  an  uniformity  which  gives  them  improperly  the  name  of 
latcs^  though  they  are  but  the  aperations  of  unknown  laws. 
^*  Nature^s  copy  is  eteme.^  Human  conduct  presents  the  same 
counterparts, — and  the  vicissitudes  of  our  history,  however 
striking,  the  altemations  of  our  character,  however  violent, 
obey  some  great  assimilating  rule.  The  pendulum,  though 
agitated,  describes  but  a  given  arc  ! 

^*"  There  U  a  history  in  all  inen*8  lives 
Figuring  the  naturc  of  the  times  deceaiM  : 
The  which  obmrvM,  a  man  vatiy  prophesj, 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  thfngs 
As  jet  not  come  to  life ;  which  io  their  seeds, 
And  weak  b^nnings,  lie  intreasured.*^ 

How  any  kind  of  identity  can  be  preserved  in  a  world  of 
incessant  change  is,  indeed,  a  curious  enquiry.  If  we  look  inta 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  may  feel  it  difficult  to  riiow  how 
the  tree,  forming  its  new  barks,  its  enlarging  roots,  its  widening 
branches,  is  in  any  sense  the  same  with  its  seed-plant  If  we 
look  into  the  animal  kingdom,  we  may  feel  it  difficult  to  show 
how  the  butterfly  is,  in  any  manner,  the  same  with  the  nymph 

*  Shakspcarc— .Henry  IV. 
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and  the  caterpillar.  Yet  that  tree  has  never  been  another,  a 
certain  oneness  has  from  the  first  stage  of  its  life  belonged  to 
it,  it  has  been  itseif  throughout  its  growth.  Yet  the  vingcd 
and  the  beautiful  insect,  though  unlike  the  oiigiiial  repdlei 
has,  throughout  its  metamorphosis,  maintained  a  oontiniioiii 
being, — ^the  chrysalis  constituting  a  part  of  it  as  noccMarilj 
as  the  creeping  and  the  fluttering  form. 

The  thesis  evidently  confines  itself  to  the  identlty  of 
his  identity  through  all  variety  of  scene  and  oourae.  I 
define  what  is  meant  by  self,  I  can  say  what  it  is  not.  Eack 
man  isy  what  no  other  man  can  be.  We  involuntarily  ooncavc 
the  distinction.  No  man  can  ask  a  question  upon  it  fior  the  nke 
of  information. 

M  Heut  ta 
Ignoras  te  ?*** 

In  the  case  of  Joseph,  the  subject  of  the  inoBt  cfaanniiig 
history  ever  written,  this  fact  is  happily  iUustrated ;  addmriBg 
his  brethren,  he  breaks  into  this  touching  appeal :  ^*  And  bdiold 
your  eyes  see,  and  the  eyes  of  my  brother  Benjamin,  tfaat  it  is 
my  mouth  that  speaketh  unto  you.'*'  And  I  would  allude  to 
the  confession  of  thc  blind  man  who  had  washed  in  Siloam: 
^^Thc  neighbours  said,  Is  not  this  he  that  sat  and  begged? 
Some  said,  This  is  he ;  others  said,  He  is  like  him;  but  he  said, 
I  am  he.'' 

All  existence  seenis  to  involve,  of  necessity,  the  idea  of 
unity.  At  least  what  we  call  the  living  self  is  indiWsiUe. 
Leibnitz  in  this  connection  employs  his  favourite  term  with  good 
effect:  the  word  monad  is  most  appropriate  to  the  human 
mind.  When  we  use  the  term  vnity  in  the  abstracty  we  maj 
divide  it, — as  we  speak  of  fractional  numbers.  Of  one^  we 
may  conceive  ten  thousand  parts.  But  when  referred  to  mental 
substance,  unity  implies  the  inaiienabley  the  inseparable; 
without  any  thought  of  parts,  or  possible  diWsion  of  elenient& 
We,  therefore,  call  man  an  individual ;  whatever  is  compoaed 
of  parts  may  be  divided,  but  man  is  indicidtial:  absolute  unity 
is  therefore  his.     We  intend  it  in  the  strictest  sense.     Not  as 

*  Hor :  Lib.  i.  Sat.  3. 
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when  we  say  in  certain  computations  that  such  or  such  shall 
9tand  for  unity :  we  believe  that  nothing  so  rigidly  receives  or 
coQveys  the  idea  of  unity  as  human  being.  The  personal  pr». 
nouns  of  every  language  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  somethiiig 
which  /  cannot  communicate  to  Thee^  which  Thau  caost  not 
exchange  with  Mey  which  We  caimot  part  with  to  Hinij  nor  He 
to  dther  of  U8.  The  son  of  Philip  might  most  safely  exclain, 
Were  I  not  Alexander,  I  would  be  Diogenes.  Elach  man  is  a 
unit,  an  integer, — indivisible  and  incommunicable.  And  let 
theee  units  be  however  conformable,  contiguous,  and  multiplied, 
like  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  parallel  lines  drawn  with  the 
least  possible  variety  and  least  possible  interval,  they  can  never 
sink  into  one  another.  The  possessive  pronouns  connect  what  is 
proper  with  each,— and  the  meum  and  tuum  are  not  only  goad 
laWy  but  sound  philosophy.     Even  the  euum  is  not  far  behind. 

Individuality  is  not  our  exclusive  attribute:  there  is  no 
atom  but  to  which  it  must  ultimately  and  hypothetically  attach. 
Compounds  suppose  simples.  The  infinite  divisibility  of  mat- 
ter,  though  axiomatic,  is  inconceivable.  But  we  contend  that 
no  unity  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  propriety  of  the  mind. 
Infinitadmal  fractions  are  but  words.  These  disintegrations  are 
mere  signs  or  sounds.  Chemical  experiments  may  be  pushed 
until  there  is  only  a  nominal  and  an  inappredable  residuum. 
Mathematicai  figures,  or  rather  ideas,  may  be  equally  refined 
away,  — solids  may  be  converted  into  surfaces,  surfaces  into 
lines,  lines  into  points,  and  points,  some  will  say,  have  poaition 
without  magnitude,  and  others,  that  they  are  nothing.  There  is 
more  than  this  supposititious  original  in  man.  And  in  speaking 
of  the  ultimate  referee  in  any  act  or  thing,  we  say  some  ane ;  or 
of  the  poasible  agent  we  speak,— on^  does  or  says  so,  one  is  apt 
to  this,  or  liable  to  that.  To  call  ourselves  Ou7/(,  no  one,  or 
nobody,  is  a  most  excellent  stratagem  when  we  wish  to  escape 
from  an  infuriated  Cyclops;  it  is  quite  Ulyssean;  but  it  is 
scarcely  a  worthy  experiment  to  be  practised  in  familiar  society, 
or  every-day  life.     There  is  an  '*  on  dit  ^  for  every  tale. 

Having  explained  that  real  unity,  which  any  notion  of 
oNB^^s-SBLF  necessitates,  it  is  proper  to  examine  the  signification 
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of  person  in  this  enquiry.  It  is,  in  oommoD  language,  lued 
of  the  human  appearance  and  figure.  We  speak  of  a  good 
person,  of  improvement  in  person,  of  personal  requisites  or 
disadvantages.  Yet  this  is  but  metonymy, — the  bodj,  the  toIo- 
men  of  the  self,  being  substituted  for  the  self.  That  appevantt 
and  figure  do  not  receive  personal  ascriptioDs  properlj  is 
evident,  from  their  universal  refusal  to  animals.  We  could  not 
call  an  animal  a  person.  ^^  Now  that,"^  says  Paley,  **  wiiA 
can  contrive,  which  can  design,  must  be  a  persoD.  These 
capacities  constitute  personality;  for  they  imply  oousdousDeH 
and  thought.  They  require  that  which  can  perceive  an  eDd,  or 
purpose,  as  well  as  the  power  of  providing  means,  and  oC 
directing  them  to  their  end.  They  require  a  centre  in  wfaidi 
perceptions  unite,  and  froni  which  volitions  flow,  whidi  it 
mind.  The  acts  of  a  mind  prove  the  existence  of  a  mind  ;  and 
in  whatever  a  mind  resides,  is  a  person.^  The  word  permma 
seems  to  have  a  dramatic  allusion.  It  was  the  subject  oC 
debate  between  Salmasius  and  Milton.  Though  not  stricdy 
rendered  by  our  term,  persotij — ^it  might  admit  such  a  transla- 
tion.  Johnson  cites  Juvenal  for  this  purpose.  The  merit  of  tbe 
controversy,  perhaps,  is  this :  Persona^  in  our  sense,  is  admis- 
sible,  but  not  elegant^  Latin.  With  its  original  acceptation  it 
is  still  used,  when  we  speak  of  "  Dramatis  Personae.*'* 

^Vhatever  are  the  essentials  of  humanity,  therefore,  con- 
stitute  the  person.  The  part  of  a  person  cannot  be  coDceived. 
Personality  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  nature  inferior  to  our 
own.  We  must  not  suppose  that  our  body  occasions  our 
personal  diversities.  There  is  as  great  a  variety  of  feature,  and 
distinction  of  form,  indeed,  as  of  the  real  persons  : — 

'^  The  Almighty  has  throughout 
Discrimixiated  each  from  each,  by  strokes 
And  touches  of  his  hand,  with  so  much  art 
Diversified,  that  two  werc  never  found 
Twins  at  all  points.*** 

These  varieties,  however,  are  mere  accidents,  and  the  difference 
of  |)erson  (we  do  not  say  of  character,)  would  subsist  though 

■  Cowpcr. 
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the  human  form  were  cast  in  one  mould.  I  cannot  explain 
how  persanage  became  to  notify  illustrious,  in  contradistinction 
to  inferior,  individuals ;  but  I  am  perfectly  edified  when  I 
remember  that  no  man  can  be  called  a  parsan  without  a  fuU 
recognition  of  his  personality,  and  of  his  personality  as  elevated 
above  ordinary  pcrsons  !     He  is,  ex  officio— a  person  ! 

Identity  retjuires  but  little  simplifying.  Personal  unity 
demands  the  idcntity  of  its  essence,  and  identity  is  but  another 
mode  of  putting  the  case.  This  enters  into  whatever  notion  we 
can  entertain  of  To  ev.  The  Latin  word,  Idem,  seems  formed 
of  the  roots :  Is,  Demum  :  He  only.  And  when  we  speak 
of  man  as  identical,  we  mean  not  with  his  species,  but  with 
himself.  His  is  the  evolution  of  one  continuous  being.  If  the 
derivation  be  from  the  Greek, — /d/o^,  proper  or  ownj  and  uf 
one, — the  amount  of  the  term  will  be  the  same.  But  this  is 
more  fanciful  than  just. 

Our  corporeal  identity  we  abandon  as  untenable.  We 
must  abandon  it  with  the  greater  reluctance,  since  we  are,  in 
this  instance,  compelled  to  differ  from  the  profound  Hudibras : 

"  Thc  bcard  's  the  identiquc  bcard  you  kncw, 
Thc  samc  numcrically  true ; 
Nor  is  it  worn  by  friend  or  elf, 
But  its  proprietor  himself.*^ 

Like  other  material  substances,  our  bodies  are  built  of  parts. 
Leibnitz^s  theory,  that  each  monad  through  all  its  changes 
18  but  fulfilling  its  own  laws  and  powers,  cannot,  even  if  intel- 
ligible,  disprove  the  fact  of  a  change.  Many  would  exhibit 
in  disproof,  the  fixedness  of  featut-es,  the  scars  of  wounds ;  but 
though  there  be  a  constant  change  of  parts,  nature,  in  her 
renovations,  bears  res})ect  to  all  the  peculiarities  of  individual 
structure,  and  even  of  structural  injury.  Others  would  plead 
that  bodies  were  the  same,  from  their  growth,  maturity,  and 
decay ;  but  this  only  attests  the  greater  strength  or  weakness 
of  the  corporeal  functions.  A  third  party  would  reason  from 
the  slowness  of  the  changc ;  but  if  there  \ye  a  change,  it  is  as 
real  at  the  cnd  of  ten  years  as  of  ten  seconds.  A  fourth  class 
will  assert  that  there  must  be  some  rallying  principle,    some 

F  F 
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seminal  core,  some  unchanging  nucleua,  which» 

these  varied  transforniations,  will  justify  the  idea  of  OQrporBd 

unity  aiid  identi^ty. 

But  is  it  conceivable  that  there  is  some  part  of  our  bodio 
independent  of  the  laws  which  affect  all  other  paits  of  oor 
bodies  ?  Can  we  suppose  the  atom,  or,  if  you  please,  the  ««r- 
puscle^  which  is  outlawed  from  the  great  vascular  and  nenroiis 
systems?  If  organised,  it  must  have  its  own  system, — if  notv 
it  must  be  inert  and  dead  flesh, — and  then,  by  what  consenntiTe 
principle  is  it  held  back  from  corruption  ?  Compantiw 
anatomy  has  shown  that  the  bony  structure  of  our  frame  is 
subject  to  the  same  law  of  mutation  with  the  more  subtile  and 
attenuated  parts.  The  Epicurean  dance  of  atoms  is  perfomied, 
with  the  greatest  precision  of  movement  and  rapiditj  of  figme, 
in  this  ^^  too  solid  flesh.'^  AU  who  have  made  physiologr  their 
study,  and  all  thinking  persons  who  have  not,  will  at  ODoe 
perceive  that  their  bodies  cannot  retain  a  particle  which  thev 
formerly  possessed.  As  well  might  a  man,  who  has  obtained  a 
new  nose  from  Taliacotius  or  Carpue,  swear  that  he  was  born 
with  it,  and  that  his  nursc  pinched  it.  And  I  niay  here  observe, 
though  I  by  no  means  ani  now  going  into  the  controversv, 
that  if  there  be  any  truth  in  personal  unity  and  identitv,  it  is 
at  eternal  war  with  matcrialism  and  with  homogeneousness. 

••  Man  is  a  sclf-survivor  evcry  ycar."* 

Mental  is,  therefore,  the  proper  exclusive  identity  for  which  I 
contend, — satisfied  that  corporeal  individuality  is  absolute  absur- 
dity.  Grave  nien  havc  indeed  avowed,  aud  attempted  to  vindi- 
cate,  it.  Who  can  forc^et  the  Communications  of  the  Societv  of 
Free-thinkers  to  that  grcat  pliilosopher  Martinus  Scriblerus? 
"  The  parts  (say  they  who  oppose  us)  of  an  animal  are  per- 
petually  changed,  and  the  fluids,  which  scem  to  be  the  subject 
of  consciousness,  are  in  a  pcrpetual  circulation ;  so  that  the  same 
individual  particles  do  not  remain  in  the  brain ;  from  whence  it 
will  follow,  that  the  idea  of  individual  consciousness  must  be 
constantly  translated   from  one  particle  of  matter  to  another, 

•  Young. 
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whereby  the  particle  A,  for  exaniple,  must  not  only  be  conscious, 
but  conscious  that  it  is  the  sanie  being  with  the  particle  B  that 
went  before.*'* — "  We  answer,  this  is  only  a  fallacy  of  the  imagi- 
nation,  and  is  to  be  understood  in  no  other  sense  than  the 
maxim  of  the  Knglish  law,  that  the  king  never  dies.  This 
power  of  thinking,  self-moviiig,  and  goveming  the  whole  ma- 
chine,  is  communicated  from  every  particle  to  its  immediate 
successor :  who,  as  soon  as  hc  is  gone,  iiHmediately  takes  upon 
him  the  govemment,  and  still  preserves  the  unity  of  the  whole 

system Sir  John  Cutler  had  a  pair  of  black  worsted 

stockings,  which  his  maid  darned  so  often  with  silk,  that  they 
became  at  last  a  pair  of  silk  stockings.  Now,  supposing  those 
stockings  of  Sir  John^s  endued  with  some  degree  of  conscious- 
ness  at  every  particular  daming,  they  would  have  bcen  sensible, 
that  they  were  the  same  individual  pair  of  stockings  both  before 
and  after  the  daming ;  and  this  sensation  would  have  continued 
in  them  through  all  the  succession  of  daroings ;  and  yet,  after 
the  last  of  all,  there  was  not  perhaps  one  thread  left  of  the  first 
pair  of  stockings,  but  they  were  grown  to  be  silk  stockings,  as 
was  said  before.**^* 

If  aught  may  be  added  to  so  profound  an  illustration,  the 
classical  scholar  may  recall  thc  ship  of  Theseus,  which  was  so 
continually  repaired  in  his  honour,  that  at  last  it  contained  not 
a  piece  of  its  original  timber. 

For  identity,  therefore,  of  mind  alone,  we  contend,  for 
personal  and  intellectual  identity  ;  as  we  should  say  of  Proteus 
in  the  grasp  of  Hercules,  that  the  shai>es  are  endlessly  diver- 
sified,  but  it  is  Proteus  still. 

L  might  be  contented  to  put  identity  on  a  parallel  with  the 
vital  principle.  The  secret  of  both  mocks  detection.  Identity 
is  not  more  incomprehensible  than  being.  But  this  belongs  to 
the  mere  animai,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  animal 
is,  in  some  measure,  aware  of  its  identity.  "  The  ox  knoweth 
its  owner,  and  the  ass  its  master's  crib.'*^  At  least,  so  far  as 
animals  approach  us  in  reason^  they  may  share  our  self-identify- 
ing  convictions.     Simple  animal  being  most  probably  possesses 

•  Popc's  Works,  VoL  UL 
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these  convictioiis,  or  rather  inipressions  similar  in  intensity  aixl 
influence.  What  else  can  render  life  so  dear  to  all  ?  to  the  most 
desolate,  wlio  have  been  placetl  far  beyoud  the  power  of  reflec- 
tion  aiid  the  hojx?  of  enjoynient  ?  The  instinctive  love  of  life 
and  fear  of  death  prove  that  each  one  feels  thc  vital  priDciple  to 
be  his:  not  diflerent  at  successive  nioments  but  identical  througfa 
successive  years.  This  impulse  is  powerfully  described  bv 
Joanna  Baillie.  Drawing  the  picture  of  a  siege,  and  the  deep 
torpor  of  its  victims,  who  recklessly  awaited  death,  she  says : — 

^  But  whcn  thc  voice  of  grace  was  hcard  aloud, 
So  strongly  stirred  within  thcir  roused  souls 
The  love  of  lifc,  that  even  amidst  those  horrors, 
A  joy  was  seen — joy  hateful  and  unlovely. 
I  saw  an  aged  man  rise  from  an  heap 
Of  grizzly  dead,  whcreon,  new  murder*d,  lay 
His  sons  and  grandson,  yea,  the  very  babe 
Whose  cradlc  hc  had  rock*d  with  palsied  hands, 
And  shake  his  grcy  locks  at  the  sound  of  life 
With  animation  wild  and  horrible. 
I  saw  a  mothcr,  with  her  murderM  infant 
Still  in  her  arms  fast  lockM,  spring  from  thc  ground.*** 

It  mav  here  be  asked,  Can  we  conceive  of  identitv  itself.  of  its 
principle  and  suhsiatenre  ?  It  is  conceived  bv  all,  thoucrh  it 
can  be  explained  by  none.  AU  know  what  is  life,  though  never 
did  language  contain  that  kiiowledge :  and  all  know  what  is  the 
sameness  of  our  intellectual  nature,  though  definition  is  im)x>$- 
sible.  It  must,  however,  be  renicnibered  liere,  that  we  plead  for 
the  identity  of  the  very  mind,  not  of  its  qualities  or  dispositions; 
for  this  identity  as  a  truth  indej>endent  of  any  perception  of  it : 
for  this  identity  as  inherent  in  the  very  substance  of  inind.*  The 
phrase,  intellectual  substance,  is  just  as  correct  as  material,  bi>th 
being  the  merely  assumed  subjcct  of  certain  properties,  their 
supporter  or  substratum.  Of  such  a  nexus  and  essence  we 
can  know  nothing. 

Fearing  to  be  tedious,  yet  anxious  to  proceed  with  caution, 
we  must  enquire  in  what  manner  we  allow  and  realisc  our  per. 
sonal  identity  ? 

•  Constantine  Paleologus. 
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It  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  all  govemed  by  principles 
of  intuitive  belief.  The  doubt  which  Des  Cartes  would  have 
U8  entertain,  ab  initio,  in  all  investigations,  is  impracticable. 
Mind,  as  well  as  conmion  being,  admits  of  proof.  I  do  this, 
I  must  of  amsequence  exist.  I  think,  therefore  I  am  capable 
of  thought.  But  no  man  ever  yet  reasoned  in  this  way,  nor  oru 
ginaUy  could.  He  assmnes  both  mind  and  being  in  these  very 
conclusions.  Some  such  laws  of  involuntary  assent  do  operate 
in  the  mind  of  man.  What  no  man  ever  doubted  or  found  it 
possible  to  doubt,  he  could  never  be  created  to  doubt.  Those 
convictions  which  are  immediate^  universal,  and  irresistibley  our 
minds  must  have  been  intended  to  ol)ey.  It  is  of  little  impor- 
tancc  whether  these  ho  classed  under  the  heads  of  intuitive  belief, 
or  common  sotsc.  We  cannot  reason  upon  them,  for  they  must 
be  taken  for  granted  before  we  reason  at  alL  If  we  reflect 
upon  them  after  we  havc  long  held  them,  we  are  convinced  of 
their  truth  and  satisfied  of  their  justness  by  this  one  circum* 
stance, — the  impossibility  and  the  absurdity  of  supposing  the 
contrary.  No  reasoning  can  prove  an  extemal  world  of  matter, 
and  I  nuist  be  an  Idealist,  but  that  I  am  compelled  by  this 
innate  suggestion  to  presuppose  its  existence.  The  primary 
qualities  of  matter,  as  well  as  its  secondary,  cannot  be  argued  as 
separate  from  our  sensations. — No  di*mofistration  can  substan- 
tiate  the  records  of  liistorv,  but  by  every  probability  they  are 
defended,  and  he  must  appi^ar  unreasonahle  to  himself  who  dis- 
credits  them. — In  mathematics  we  have  postulates,  and  a  theorem 
can  be  established  by  some  altemative,  which  makes  its  appeal 
to  our  first  notions,  as  false  or  absurd. — In  Ijogic  an  argument 
is  frequently  self-dcstroyed  by  going  too  far  and  proving  too 
much,  and  the  ex-absurdo  methixl  is  most  available.  In  all  these 
questions,  a  something  is  ^ssumcil,  and  necessarily  so,  for  all 
reasoning  must  have  preinij^es  aiid  data,  and  however  carried 
back,  depends  u|X)n  original  gratuities  or  conci^ssions.  And 
thus  we  distinguish  betweeii  dirrrt  and  indln*rt  iK^lief :  the  firat 
being  our  assent  to  some  proj^osition  which  we  nover  heard  before, 
which  is  unconnected  with  any  previous  train  of  eiiquiry, 
naked  and  detached, — the  second  yields  to  pro|X)sitions  which,  so 
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far  from  self-evident,  depend  upon  previoiu  demoDstntiaDs. 
But  the  niost  indireet  soon  reverts  to  what  is  mo6t  diredj  aid 
the  child  holds  those  primary  truths  which  support  the  higfaot 
deductions.  The  pyramid  is  tumed  upon  its  point  when  thm 
elementary  impressions  are  discarded.  It  has,  tbereforey 
sometimes  said,  that  men  are  most  rational  when  they  think 
of  reason  ;— because  they  then  proceed  on  admissions  mther  thfli 
inferences.  Now  does  personal  identity  fall  under  sucfa  fint 
principles  ?  Perhaps  no  one  truth  has  so  strong  a  daim.  No 
man  ever  doubted  that  he  was  the  geffsame.  ^Vhatevcr  difi- 
culties  he  has  seen  in  granting  it,  he  has  found  the  most  insu- 
perable  ones  in  denying  it.  It  may  be  said  to  be  doubted  bf 
some, — such  scepticism  gives  point  to  the  wit  of  a  SIiaf^esbuiT 
and  efTect  to  thc  paradox  of  a  Hume.  If  theirs  be  superior 
illumination,  it  brings  its  o^-n  puni>hment ;  as  Cassandn  was 
not  only  gifted  by  one  deity  with  the  knowledge  of  fate,  buK 
was  doomed  by  another  to  be  always  disbelieved  by  both  Tnjtt 
and  Greek. 

The  enquiry  then  stands  in  this  situation.  We  are  made  to 
be  affected  in  a  certain  manner  by  certain  principles, — ^we  miwt 
believe  them,  all  do  believe  them,  none  can  hesitate  conceming 
theni.  But  is  it  supposoable  that  these  assents,  which  spring 
from  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  jierfectly  invariaUe 
and  inevitable,  agree  to  no  truth,  and  answcr  to  no  fact  ?  Are 
we  thus  formed  to  be  deceived  ?  If  it  be  the  law  or  inalterable 
course  of  the  s]x?cies  for  oach  individual  to  think  he  is  the  same, 
— then  it  is  impossible,  without  ascribing  unrighteousness  to  our 
Maker,  that  we  can  be  otherwise  than  the  sanie. 

To  this  iniplication  it  may  bc  demurretl  that  our  sensible 
impressions  are  originally  incorrect.  "  Does  the  error  of  the 
child  in  sight  and  touch  recoil  u]X)n  the  Author  of  its  being? 
Was  it  not  natural  for  it  to  err  ?''  The  nature  of  the  child  is 
not  fully  developed:  it  is  furnished  by  that  nature  with  a 
quickly-unfolding  caj)acity  of  discrimination  :  and  it  soon  is 
enabled  to  exercise  the  most  accurate  perceptions.  Yet  even 
this  is  unlike  the  conccption  of  identity  which  is  enforced  bv 
the  earliest  reason,  and  certified  by  the  enlarging  experience. 
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But  it  may  be  remarked  that  our  adult  impressions  of  sense  are 
fallacious :  that  each  object  casts  an  inverted  reflection  on  the 
retina  of  the  eye.  This  would  be  valid  objection  could  it  be 
shown  that  a  sirailar  idea  is  presented  to  the  mind,  but  of  the 
cammunication  we  know  nothing.  Supposing  that  the  idea  of 
the  mind  coincided  with  the  image  of  the  eye,  still  all  things 
beside  would  be  in  the  sanie  position.  The  inversion  would  be 
general.  Lord  Mansfield  has  decided  that  there  is  no  law  in 
this  happy  country  against  walking  in  the  air  with  the  feet 
upwards. 

We  are  told  that  our  senses  are  not  worthy  of  implicit 
credit :  that  their  misinforraations  are  frequent.  We  are 
reminded  that,  when  we  gaze  on  the  setting  sun,  we  see  not 
the  orb  itsclf,  because  a  linib  of  our  earth  is  interposed  be- 
tween  it  and  our  eye.  But  though  the  horizon  is  unreal,  by 
the  laws  of  refraction  it  is  the  sarae  to  us  as  if  the  sun  were 
actually  upon  it, — and  the  light  falls  with  as  true  an  impact  on 
our  sense  of  vision.  If  I  see  a  raan  frora  a  height,  he  appears 
dirainutive:  if  I  place  a  stick  in  water,  it  seeras  to  bend  from 
the  point  of  imraersion.  But  the  irapressions  are  just  and  real: 
the  varied  angle  of  vision  causes  the  one,  and  the  refraction  of 
the  rays  of  the  light  frora  the  surface  explains  the  other.* 

Having  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  belief  in  our  identity 
is  necessary^  and  that,  as  necessary^  it  is  agreeable  to  fact, 
this  niay  be  the  placc  to  illustrate  those  instruraents  of  mind  by 
which  this  intuitive  conviction  operates.  Only  in  this  investiga- 
tion  we  raust  guard  against  the  opinion  that  one  power  of  raind 
can  produce  another,  The  niind  is  affected  in  a  coraraon  order 
of  succession, — that  order  aniounts  to  a  law, — ^but  what  are 
called  powers  niust  obey  it,  for  they  cannot  enforce  it. 

There  is  what  is  called,  Consciousness.  We  cannot  iraagine 
what  intellection  could  bc  without  it.  It  is  our  mental  feeling. 
It   is    not  soniething   which    stands   between    us   and   what   is 

•  *•  Invcnics  primi*»  ab  !<cnsibu8  esse  creatam 
Xotitiam  veri,  ncqiie  sensus  possc  refelli : 
Quid  majorc  fide  ponro  quam  sensUK  haberi 
nelHft  ?*• — Lticretiu», 
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regarded,  for  then  the  mind  would  be  in  two  states  at 
Consciousness  has  to  do  with  mind  alone.  It  cannot  indiide 
any  thing  we  call  extemal  matter,  though  it  may  our  peicep- 
tions  of  it.  It  knows  nothing  of  our  sentient  nature,  and  ve 
should  not  know  that  we  possessed  itj  but  from  our  senses.  It 
comprehends  nothing  of  the  nature  of  mind,  but  only  its  exer- 
cises,  and  even  nothing  of  their  mode.  In  plainer  languagey 
the  mind  feels  its  thinking^  but  not  its  aubstance. 

How  necessary  this  state  of  inind  is  to  all  we  conoeive  of 
mind,  is  demonstrable  when  we  attempt  to  imagine  anv  coii- 
dition  devoid  of  it,  and  requiring  its  absence.  The  conditioQ 
of  the  body  in  the  grave  is  always  connected  in  our  thoughu 
with  cold,  and  imprisonment,  and  dissolution.  The  condition  is 
thought  of  as  conscious  still.  It  has  to  do  with  the  preseni 
oniy,  and  we  cannot  therefore  say  that  we  are  conscious  that  we 
did  not  do  such  a  thing,  though  from  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
our  present  character  we  may  be  conscious  we  could  not  do  it 
That  admirable  essay  published  by  Bishop  Butler  on  this  sub- 
ject,  fails,  though  it  is  a  single  exception,  in  this  precisioo  of 
ideas.  Consciousness  is,  then,  the  feeling  of  our  present  sdf. 
It  does  not  constitute  that  self,  as  many  have  thought.  It 
might  as  wcll  Ix'  niaintained  that  sight  constitutes  colour,  and 
hearing,  sound.  Its  necessity  to  identity  has,  however,  been 
overstated.  For  identity  is  relative  and  retrospective,  but 
consciousness  is  onl}-  of  thc  present  moment  and  thought.  Cod- 
sciousness  is  therefore  individual.  Even  in  soliloquy  we  are 
obliged  to  personify  a  second  party  to  address  ourselves.  And 
the  sentinient  is  not  less  philosophic  because  of  the  source 
whence  it  is  derivcd :  "  What  nian  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man, 
save  the  spirit  of  nian  wliich  is  in  him  ?"  Nor  is  the  figure  less 
just, — *'  the  hidden  nian  of  the  heart."'  Consciousness  being 
always  current,  its  imprcssions  would  be  very  fugitive,  were 
there  no  other  state  of  niind.  Meniory  gives  permanence  to 
them.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  their  functions. 
Who  can  sever  the  present  and  the  past  ?  There  is  a  kind 
of  paulo-post  fiiture  which  all  must  feel.  When  a  luminous 
point  is  rapidly  whirled  round,  distinct  sensations  are  generated 
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by  that  point  at  each  part  of  the  round.  But  the  new  are 
lo  fleet,  and  th(^  former  so  recent,  that  consciousness  merges 
in  memory,  and  niemory  is  scarcely  less  vivid  than  conscious- 
ness:  the  result  is,  that,  instead  of  a  luminous  point,  the  one 
object  of  perception,  we  seem  to  behold  a  luminous  circle. 
In  complex  ideas  we  are  indebted  to  memory ;  for  the  horse, 
which  has  various  qualities  of  speed,  size,  animation,  restive- 
ness,  colour,  can  only  be  understood  by  me  as  each  quality  is 
rememhered  after  being  consciously  perceived.  But  who 
remembers  ?  myself: — 

"  Ah  !  why  in  age 
Do  wc  revcrt  so  fondly  to  the  walks 
Of  childhood,  but  that  there  the  soul  discernK 
The  dear  memorial  footsteps  unimpaircd 
Of  hcr  own  native  vigour — but  for  thi8 
That  it  is  givcn  hcr  thencc  in  age  to  hear 
Rcverberations  ?"* 

As  the  Association  of  ideas  is  another  state  the  mind  is 
often  found  in,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  it ;  since  it  involves 
a  law  which  unites  separate  recollections,  and  establishes  a  pleas- 
ing  and  useful  relation  between  them.  How,  in  obedience 
to  this  law  of  mind,  do  fornier  scenes  revive, — as  when  the  land- 
scape,  hid  by  glooni,  and  lost  in  distance,  starts  into  view,  and 
glows  with  beauty,  beneath  a  sudden  catch  and  shoot  of  the 
declining  sun ! 

^*"  There  is  no  thought  doth  ever  cross  the  mind 
Till  some  prcccding  kindred  sentiment 
Hath  madc  a  pathway  for  it.**-f- 

Our  sense  of  identity  is,  then,  impressed  ujx)n  us  throiigh 
the  mediums  of  consciousness,  memory,  and  association.  With- 
out  consciousness,  memory  would  be  useless,  for  there  could 
be  nothing  which  rememl)ered :  without  memory,  consciousness 
would  be  unmeaning,  for  it  could  Ik  nothing  but  evanescent 
feeling:  without  a.ssociation,  sonie  of  the  most  powerful  ties 
of  our  nature  and  tissues  of  our  historv,  would  be  torn  asun- 
der.      How   we  formerly   felt   is  recalled   and    conjoined,    and 

*  Wordsworth.  i*  Joanna  BatUie. 
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our  identity  fiashes  upon  us  from  our  remembered  and 
ciateil  consciousness.  As  far  back  as  we  can  trace,  we 
that  we  felt  what  we  now  do,  and  recognised  ouradres  t 
now  are.  "  Integer  vita\'''  But  of  our  infancy  we 
recall  a  trace.  We  niust  of  necessity  receive  some  infannatioD 
from  the  testimony  of  others, — ^yet  most  probably  the  mCnl 
felt  and  remembered  from  the  first  that  it  was  itself :  manT  cf 
these  feelings  and  remembrances  vanished,  but  only  to  mike 
room  for  others  of  the  same  purport  and  of  greater  steadinaB: 
and  these  again  were  succeeded  by  those  firra  and  lasting  impifs- 
sions  which  we  can  now,  though  far  removed,  freely  examiiK 
and  must  unequivocally  obey.  And  from  theae  failuies  of 
memory  we  have  no  more  reason  to  doubt  our  identitv,  thm 
the  traveller  can  find  to  suspect  the  continued  progress  of  his 
joumey,  because  he  recollects  not  a  few  circumstances  of  tbe 
outset,  or  a  few  wav-niarks  of  the  road. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  at  Hume's  opinion  that  identitj 
depends  on  a  certain  prejudice  more  beneficial  than  just.  But 
it  is  suqmsing  that  Locke  should  suspend  such  a  fact  oo 
memory,  and  mix  up  together  tlic  niemory  which  remembers 
with  the  thiuix  renienibered.  To  draw  the  line  between  those 
who  treat  it  as  caj)ricic)us  anJ  notional,  and  those  who  deem 
it  legitimate  and  necessary,  we  niay  supjx)se  the  followiDg 
faniiliar   ilhKstration.      Let    a    l)e»;trar   divide   his    life    bet 


«??"' 


weeo 


waking  and  sleej) :  awake,  surrounded  with  all  the  tattered  gear 
and  harsh  privations  of  j)overty ;  asleej),  dreaming  hiwso]f  s 
monarch,  inhabiting  a  j)alace  instead  of  a  hovel,  revelling 
among  dainties  instead  of  eating  a  crust,  and  reclining  beneath 
canoj)ies  instead  of  j)ressing  a  pallet  of  straw.  Let  a  monarch 
thus  eijually  divide  his  tiine, — awake,  encircled  by  pomp  and 
splendour ;  asleej),  enduring  all  the  thick-coming  fancies  of 
squalid  j>enury  and  want.  We,  who  believe  identity  to  be 
conformable  to  truth,  believe  the  one  to  be  a  beggar,  the 
other  to  be  a  monarch,  still.  Their  imaginings  could  not 
reverse  the  nature  and  reality  of  things.  But  they  who  sujp- 
jx)se  it  gratuitous,  or  coufound  it  with  any  state  of  mind 
which  simj)ly  aj)j)rehends  it,  nuist  be  [K?rj)lexed  to  the  extreme 
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in  determining  whether  each  be  more  of  the  beggar  or  of  thc 
monarch,  and  on  whose  side  the  advantage  lies. 

Suppose  our  minds  were  made  up  of  mere  passing  sensa- 
tions,  unlinked  together,  or  unrelated  to  a  permanent  substance 
of  mind;  these  present  and  cccentric  sensations  could  give  no 
idea  of  personal  identity.  Hume  says,  ^'an  object  may  exist 
and  be  no  where;  and  this  is  not  only  possible,  but  the 
greatest  part  of  beings  do  and  must  exist  after  this  manner."* 
But  what  does  this  writer  intend  by  beings  ?  He  seriously 
informs  us,— "ideas  and  impressions."  Surely  it  would  baffle 
even  his  acuteness,  and  exceed  his  sophistry,  to  convince  any 
that  ideas  and  impressions  are  beings  at  all :  they  are  but  the 
particular  efTects  or  relations  which  beings  experience.  A 
conscious  mind  is  an  intelligible  idea^  far  mare  than  that  of  an 
uncanscious^ — but  a  conscious  idea  or  impression  is  a  mani- 
fest  solccism.  According  to  this  great  Sceptic  (and  I  only 
mean  it  now  in  a  philosophical  sense)  there  can  be  nothing  to 
agree  with  fixed  personality, — thc  mind  is  a  set  of  ideasy  those 
ideas  are  beings,  those  beings  have  no  fixed  reference  nor 
centre, — personal  and  mental  character  are  therefore  nonenti- 
ties.  Not  only  is  identity  denicd,  but  the  tablet  of  memory  is 
shivered,  the  bond  of  association  is  snapped,  and  the  light  of 
consciousness  is  extinguislied  !  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  the  Berkleian  thcory  does  7iot  warrant  the  use  which 
the  Scotch  philosoplier  makes  of  it:  that  it  is  most  disingenu- 
ously  perverted  by  hini :  but  a  reference  to  the  respective 
authorities  will  amply  satisfy  all  how  feeble  an  antagonist  he  is 
proved  in  the  lists  with  that  Giant  Reasoner  and  Amiable  Sage. 

There  will  conie  no  lielp  to  the  above  assertion  from  the 
just  views  of  the  hunian  niind.  We  should  not  hesitate  to 
say  in  reply  to  the  question,  Where  is  it?  that  it  is  no 
where.  For  the  (piestion  is  but  a  materialistic  trap  to  inveigle 
into  an  admission  that  mind  is  a  thing  of  extension,  The 
Toy  fto  is  a  (|uestion  of  niatter.  Deny  the  tvhere^  the  ea^tetision^ 
the  material  predicanient,  to  mind.  But  allow  all  that  the 
objector  can  demand  or  you  ncixl  wish,— that  mind  is  a  related 
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thing, — to  the  individuatcd  body,  to  the  general  svstem.  Ii 
adniits  of  nunieroiis  relations,  to  matter,  to  space.  What  k 
the  nature  of  those  relations,  beyond  their  practical  workii^ 
none  can  divine. 

Were  anv   induetion   of    facts   necessarv    to    confimi  our 

ml  • 

impressions  of  identity,  it  niight  be  easily  pursued. 

On  any  other  principle,  how  could  we  compare  our  idets 
and  inipressions  ?  We  are  conscious  of  what  now  occurs  a» 
repugnant  to  what  has  occurred;  th\s  is  pleasant,  that  is  di»- 
tasteful ;  one  elicits  coniplacency,  the  other  rouses  aversiaii. 
What,  tlien,  is  this  great  coniparingand  distiiiguishing  pover: 
And  what  but  that  which  is  individual  and  durable  could  attach 
variety,  agreement,  dissimilitude,  pleasantness,  or  pain  to  its 
emotions  ? 

The  intellectual  economy  proceeds  upon  this  principle. 
Not  only  are  comparison  and  contrast  the  principal  founda- 
tions  of  all  our  judgmcnts, — but  what  are  memory,  reflectiaii, 
hope,  and  fear,  except  wlien  connected  with  a  being  of  whoni 
these  are  properties  ?  except  when  imderstood  as  his  operatioDs? 
We  remember,  we  think,  for  ourselves :  we  hope  and  fear  fiv 
ourselves. 

And  as  self  is  affined  to  an  organised  striicture  which  is 
determineti  to  a  particular  space,  we  are  affected  bv  circum- 
stances  of  proximity  and  distance.  It  forms  the  centre,  and 
objects  influence  it  as  they  approach  it  or  recede  from  it, 
Hence  our  cares, — but  were  we  the  shadows  of  instants,  having 
nothing  in  common  l>etween  each  idea,  ceasing  to  be  ourselves 
with  each  moment, — we  might  feel 


:_  »• 


*"*  As  broad  and  gencral  as  thc  casing  air. 

But  how  soon  will  the  individual  rejoin, 

'*  But  now  I  am  cabinM,  cribb'd,  ci)ufin*d,  bound  in 
To  saurv  doul)ts  and  fcars  !" 

It  is  worthv  of  notice  that,  if  we  assitme  our  identitv,  thev 
who  deny  it  more  than  rival  the  assumption.  What  do  thev 
assumc  who  take  for  granted  that    they   exist,  tbat    they  can 
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reason,  and,  niore  inconsistently  than  all,  heg  their  own  identity, 
to  dispute  it !  They  cannot  debate  it  without  supposing  that 
they  are  themselves,  that  they  are  now  thinking  themselves, 
that  in  meeting  objcctions  they  must  defend  themselves :  in 
short,  as  a  perfect  s[)ecimen  of  arguing  in  a  circle  and  of  self- 
oonfutation,  they  must  believe  that  they  are  themselves  to  be 
convinced  that  they  are  not  thcmselves. 

In  the  sarae  manner  of  contradiction,  some  have  maintained 
that  consciousness  and  niemory  are  imperfect  pledges  of  identity, 
— that  they  may  distort  and  l)etray.  Such  persons  give  their 
opinions  and  adduce  their  arguments  against  identity,  as  by 
no  means  satisfactorily  attested.  But  in  this  very  demur  do 
they  not  rely  on  their  own  consciousness  and  memory  ?  do 
they  not  calculate  on  the  correct  state  in  which  these  exist  ? 
Elach  present  assent  of  mind  is  dependent  on  consciousness : 
each  previous  step  of  reasoning,  or  fact  of  observation,  depends 
on  memory.  Therefore  they  confess  the  accuracy  of  their  con- 
sciousness  and  the  infallibility  of  their  memory  in  resisting 
identity,  while  they  denounce  them  both  as  vague  and  treacher- 
ous  when  believers  in  identity  appeal  to  them  as  the  mediums 
of  their  conviction. 

Identity  is  a  relation, — it  has  respect  to  time.  /That  which 
was  momentary  could  not  be  the  same.  The  same  with  what  ? 
Itself  ?  It  did  not,  it  doea  not,  exist.  The  greater  part  of  our 
perceptions  is  relative.  What  is  space  ?  we  cannot  conceive  of 
its  abstract  and  infinite, — but  we  may  conceive  a  relation  of 
distance  from  hoAy  to  body.  What  is  motion  ?  It  is  inconceiv- 
able  in  itself,  but  we  can  conceivc  of  it  when  it  takes  place 
between  op)x>site  [X)ints.  What  is  time?  Our  conception 
of  it  is  in  relation  to  succession.  So  is  number;  so  is  mag- 
nitude.  Upon  the  nature  of  time  we  might  reasonably  descant 
as  intimately  bearing  u])on  ])ersonaI  identity ;  but,  as  says  old 
Polonius, 

^*  To  expostulate 
Why,  timc  is  time, 
Wcrc  nuthing  but  to  wastc  timc." 


A  gravap -«uthority,  Augustine,  says — '"  I  know  what  time  is, 
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when  I  am  not  asked ;  when  I  am  asked,  I  know  not  what  it  i&T 
Our  best  idea  of  it  is  only  analogous.  Dtirationj  long^  course, 
distanve^  space^  range^  intervaU  are  not  unusually  applied  to 
it.  We  judge  of  its  continuance  by  those  events  without,  and 
emotions  within,  which  succeed  one  another.  Plcasure  rendars 
time  more  sensiblv  short  becausc  we  are  less  attentive  to  sucoes- 
sion : — pain,  more  sensibly  long,  because  anxious  for  trausitioD. 
The  following  lines  of  Byron,  taken  from  different  parts  of  his 
works,  may  illustrate  the  idea: — 

"  The  mind  then  hath  capacity  of  time, 
And  measures  it  by  that  which  it  beholds, — 
Pleasing  or  painful.*^ 

«••••••  • 

"  Their  hourglass  was  the  sea  sand,  and  the  tide, 
Like  her  smooth  billow,  saw  the  moments  glide ; 
Their  clock  thc  sun  in  his  unbounded  tower, 
They  rcckoned  not,  who!»c  day  was  but  an  hour ; 
The  nightin^ale,  their  only  vesper  bell, 
Sung  sweetly  to  the  rosc  the  day's  farewell." 

•  ••••••• 

^^  But  yct,  lehat  minutes  !  minutes  like  to  these 
Rend  mcn*s  livcs  into  immortalities.'* 

But  it  is  not  in  sucli  succession  tliat  time  can  consi^t,  Let  the 
events  and  ideas  of  a  life  be  crowded  into  one  more  brief,  or 
distributed  over  one  more  extended,  is  the  time  the  same? 
Could  those  events  and  ideas  curtail  or  enlarge  it  ?  Time  must 
answer  to  truth^  on  the  same  first  principles  as  have  been 
resorted  to  in  vindication  of  our  identity :  principles  which 
contain  the  essetice  of  reason,  the  very  axioms  of  mind ;  with- 
out  which  the  mind  could  not  embrace  a  theorem  or  propo- 
sition  :  principles  that  consolidate  the  foundations  of  all  sensible 
and  demonstrative  knowledge :  and  that  will  dispel  those  wild 
incoherences  whicli  we  niust  stimulate  our  fancy  to  coDceive, 
and  torture  our  understanding  to  defend. 

The  embarrassments  to  wliich  personal  identity  has  been 
reduced  by  some  are  sj>ecious  and  amusing.  Knowing  the  hospi- 
talities  of  this  town,  I  tremble  to  announce  an  objection,  which, 
if  valid,  will  cashier  them  for  ever.  With  horrible  temerity 
Epicharmus  was  wont  to  say,  ^^  he  who  is  invited  by  any  ooe 
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over  night  to  come  the  next  day  to  dinner,  comes  that  day  unin- 
vited,  considering  that  they  are  no  more  the  sanie  men,  but 
have  become  others.*"  Nor  is  it  uncommon  in  our  opponents 
to  argue  with  their  own  undcrstanding  of  terms  after  their 
explanation  has  been  settled  ))etween  us,  and  to  raise  excep- 
tions  which  only  derive  plausibility  from  their  wordy  war. 
Were  I  to  say  of  somc  antiquc  mansion  with  a  modern  front, 
it  is  the  old  house,  I  might  be  pointcd  to  the  part  that  is 
new:  or,  were  I  to  say  it  is  a  new  house,  I  might  be  pointed 
to  what  is  old.  I  should  be  speaking  of  difFerent  things,  but 
both  in  my  sense  of  tliem  would  be  true.  1  sliould  still  be 
open  to  captious  objection. 

'*  Let  us  supjx)se,"*'  says  Berkeley,  "  several  men  together, 
all  endued  with  the  same  faculties,  and  consequently  aifected 
in  like  sort  by  thc  senses,  and  who  have  never  yet  known  the 
use  of  languagc ;  thcy  would  without  qucstion  agree  with  the 
perceptions.  Though,  |3erhaps,  when  they  caine  to  the  use  of 
speech,  some  regarding  the  uniformness  of  what  was  perceived, 
might  call  it  the  same  thing :  others,  especially  regarding  the 
diversity  of  persons  who  jx?rccived,  might  choose  the  denomina- 
tion  of  different  things.  But  who  sees  not  that  all  the  dispute 
is  about  a  word  ^  viz.  whcthcr  what  is  perceived  by  different 

persons  may  yet  have  the  tenn,  same^  applied  to  it  ? 

If  you  should  say  we  diflTcr  in  our  notions,  for  that  you  super- 
added  to  your  idea  the  simple  abstracted  idea  of  identity, 
whereas  I  did  not ;  I  would  tell  you,  I  know  not  what  you 
mean  by  that  abstracted  idca  of  idcntity;  and  should  desire 
you  to  look  into  your  own  thoughts,  and  be  sure  you  under- 
stood  yoursclf.**^* 

Estecming  identity  as  necessary  to  the  sentient  and  think- 
ing  principle,  we  are  not  unwilling  to  concede  that  that 
principle  may  assume  various  casts  and  determinations,  be 
seen  in  diversified  statcs  and  conditions.  It  is  the  subject  of 
pleasures  and  pains,  of  sympathies  and  antipathies,  and  all 
new  acquisitions  of  knowletlge  give  it  a  new  modification. 
These  ej^ercUes  cannot  be  identical  though    they    pertain    to 

"  Third  DiaL  of  Hylas  and  Philonous. 
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the  idcntical  siibstance.  What  new  trains  of  thought  do  we 
pur^iie,  what  additional  habits  of  enqiiiry  do  we  adopt,  what 
clashing  niotivcs  of  conduct  do  we  entertain!  Weoftenhuny 
from  one  extrenie  to  another.  We  often  oontradict  in  futun 
life  all  the  pledges  of  our  earlier  years  !  These  concessicxis 
form  the  aniount  of  the  capital  objections  to  the  doctrine  of 
our  identity. 

Nowy  then,  thc  objectors  must  have  some  more  perfnt 
notion  of  identity  than  mind  can  authorise,  else  why  denv  lo 
it  identity  in  the  absolute  sense  ?  They  must  be  capable  of 
conceiving,  or  accustomed  to  observe,  something  more  identicd. 
That  something  cannot  be  in  their  minds,  for  that  would  give 
up  the  dispute, — ^it  must  therefore  be  in  the  extemal  universe. 
In  what  is  then  designated,  nature,  is  something  whicfa  is 
immutable :  something  which  gives  the  idea  of  identity  more 
strictly  than  can  the  human  soul.  To  such  a  supposition,  1 
answer  in  the  following  way.     That  the  phsnomena  by  whidi 

• 

we  ascertain  matter  are  so  distinct  from  those  which  characterise 
mind,  that  a  perfect  comparison  cannot  be  instituted  between 
them ;  what  would  be  perfectly  identical  in  matter  would  not 
be  analogous  to  that  whicli  was  perfectly  identical  in  mind. 
But  I  still  furthcr  remark,  that  there  is  no  such  perfect  iden- 
tity  in  the  physical  uuiverse;  the  relations  of  atoms  and  of 
worlds  are  continually  varicd;  whether  those  of  the  scattered 
dust  or  the  fixed  star.  There  is  not  only  casual  change,  but 
a  law  of  changc  in  all ;  constant  production,  decomposition,  and 
re-production.  And  again :  diversity  and  identity  impress  them- 
selves  on  all  things,  and  there  is  not  a  particle  but  of  which 
we  may  say,  that  it  is  at  once  another  and  the  same.  More- 
over,  diversity  is  quite  as  hypothetical  as  identity,  for  though 
we  know  that  all  things  change,  yet  the  change  is  not  rarelv 
imperceptible.  Identity  is,  in  such  cases,  the  more  obvious, 
though  not  the  more  necessary.  And  tlie  objection  weighs  no 
more  agsiinst  our  opinion  than  against  itself :  for  if  div^^ty 
destroys  identity,  identity  niay  be  as  unsparing  to  diversitv. 

It  may  now  l>e  asked   how  we  learn   that   others  are  ihe 
same  with  themaclves  ?     Sonie  would  refer  to  their  materiality. 
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and  answer,  that  they  are  known  because  each  man  has,  at  any 
given  time,  more  of  an  old  body  than  a  new:  because  the 
transformation  is  not  so  palpable  to  sense  as  the  oonsistency. 
But  the  conclusion  we  come  to  is  more  probably  drawn  from 
ourselves.  Ourself  is  surrounded  with  its  determinate  physical 
accidents :  wherever  we  see  those,  and  the  person  acting  by 
tbem,  we  infer  the  interior  person  and  self.  We  cannot  conceive 
of  anaiher*8  self.  And  hence  the  curiosity  we  feel  to  exa* 
niine  the  privacies  of  men^s  lives:  hence  the  avidity  with  which 
we  seize  on  diaries  and  autobiographies.  We  have  thus  more 
of  the  consciousness  of  others  than  we  otherwise  could  obtain, 
A  person''^  self  is  thus  suggested  by  his  appearance ;  but  when 
his  language,  expression,  sentiments,  are  different  from  what 
they  were,  we  are  staggered  as  to  his  identity  notwithstanding 
the  corporeal  resemblance ; — we  say  he  is  not  himself,  he  is  not 
like  himself,  he  is  absent.  The  appearance  of  man  changes,— 
in  consulting  that  appearance  at  remote  periods  the  self  could 
not  be  identified.  If  ^Eneas  in  his  dream  could  recognise 
Hector,  though  ^<  quantum  mutatus  ab  illo/'  yet  Laura  knew 
not  Beppo! 

Thus,  in  jurisprudence,  it  is  possible  that  the  guilty  sdf 
niay  escape,  and  the  innocent  be  implicated :  that  the  Ccnnedy 
of  Errors,  not  uncommon  in  ordinary  life,  may  be  converted 
into  a  tragedy  under  the  purest  administrations  of  justice.  An 
alibi  has  been  proved  after  conscientious  oaths  have  been  swom 
to  inculpate  the  person.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  few  have  the 
consummate  self-oontrol  to  maintain  they  are  not  themselves. 
The  eye  confesses  what  the  tongue  denies.  The  incognito  is  a 
aomewhat  difficult  part  to  play  :  but  no  inferior  tact  can  sustain 
it  in  defiance  of  criminal  evidence. 

It  is  no  mean  illustration  of  the  wisdom  which  shines  in 
all  the  arrangements  of  nature,  that  a  sensible  index  pcnnts  to 
that  which  could  not  be  the  object  of  sense.  A  character  as 
various  as  individuality  is  stamped  on  the  human  frame,  certainly 
not  capable  of  leaving  an  infallible  impression,  but  sufficiently 
obvious  for  all  the  purposes  of  recognition  required  by  inter* 
courae  and  friendship.  The  dumb  animal  can  read  it :  often 
G  o 
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exercises  a  quicker  instinct  than  ourselves:  and  the  fawning 
caresses  of  the  old  dog  Argus  upon  his  remembered  master, 
though  Penelope  has  forgotten  him,  is  not  more  touching  in 
incident  than  truc  to  nature. 

Insanity  is  supposed  to  afFect  identity  in  a  degree  to  render 
it  raost  questionable.  It  may  remain,  however,  thougfa  the 
knowledge  of  it  niay  be  disturbed.  Consciousness,  memorj, 
association,  may  be  vitiated,  as  niay  bodily  senses.  Yet  the  sah- 
stance  of  mind  may  bc  the  same,  though  it  is  misjudged, — as 
is  each  scene  of  nature  though  diseased  vision  has  distorted  it. 
The  question  is  of  mind  in  its  healthy  state :  the  loss  of  this 
knowledge^  in  perfect  insanity,  is  rather  a  presumption  that  it  is 
an  attribute  of  undiseased  mind.  But  should  we  repair  to  thoae 
abodes  in  which  this  dread  malady  presents  its  hideous  forms, — 

^*"  Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thought  the  mind^ 
Nor  words  a  language,  nor  e*en  men  mankind,** — * 

we  shall  see  much  favourable  evidence  of  our^doctrine.  Whoi 
relatives  and  friends  deplore  the  sudden  change  of  madness  upon 
the  language  aiid  temper  of  a  patient,  they  should  reflect  that 
those  passions,  the  ebullitions  of  which  are  so  afFrighting,  may 
have  lurked  and  may  have  been  fostered  long.  Their  ignorance 
of  the  fact,  is  the  most  probable  thing  in  the  world,  for  not  only 
would  it  bc  studiously  concealed  fn>m  them,  but  their  very  cir- 
cumstances  would  blind  them  to  it.  Even  in  the  wildest  haUuci- 
nation,  the  maniac  observes  a  method,  and  should  he  announce 
himself  the  monarcli  or  the  Deity,  he  will  trace  the  events  of  his 
life,  though  with  shadowy  dimness,  as  the  steps  by  which  he 
reached  those  elevations.  In  tlie  cases  in  which  the  intellect 
seems  quite  prostrateJ  and  lost,  (and  I  will  not  say  it  is  im- 
possible,  though  I  do  not  credit  Simon  Brown)  scarcely  any 
operation  of  mind  niay  be  seen :  but  in  all  others  there  is  at 
least  an  image  of  the  remembered  self,  a  trace  of  conscious 
identity. 

This  enquiry  is  not  without  its  practical  applications.     In 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  identity  holds  a  first  consideration.     ll 

•  Byron. — Lament  of  Tasso. 
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is  thc  office  of  this  philosophy  to  analyse  the  motions,  to  observe 
the  states,  of  the  intellect ;  to  ascertain  in  what  succession  they 
arise,  and  by  what  connection  they  are  associated.  But  it  is  a 
cheat  if  there  be  no  mind,  but  only  a  rout  of  lawless  vagrants. 

In  the  philosophy  of  education,  it  is  assumed.  ^^Arduous 
task  !*^  might  each  psedagogue  sigh,  instead  of  what  he  fntist 
now  feel  ^*  delightfuiy'"  were  the  tyro^s  identity  as  often  rubbed 
out  as  his  slate.  The  word  education  implies  a  drawing  auty 
and  it  is  the  pupil^s  self  which  is  eduoed. 

In  the  philosophy  of  character  this  is  a  first  principle.  It 
18  in  all  respects  the  self-evolved.  It  has  its  inconsistencies. 
<*Nil  fuit  unquam  sic  impar  sibi.*"  A  character  may  present 
the  impostor  and  the  dupe,  may  compound  the  tyrannical  and 
tbe  abject, — but  all  this  may  be  in  the  modificaticm  of  the  mind. 
It  is  so  distinct  that  two  characters  were  never  seen  so  much 
alike  as  sometimes  are  found  two  faces.  To  borrow  medical 
phrase,  it  is  idiosyncrasous.  In  the  child  we  prognosticate  the 
many  and  see  ^^  big  passions  strutting  on  a  petty  stage.*^  The 
**  ruling  passion  is  strong  in  death."**  **  ETen  in  our  ashes  live 
tbeir  wonfted  fires.^'  The  character  we  have  wom  still  invests  us, 
mnd  to  the  last  we  fold  it  around  us,  as  the  dying  Csesar  his  robe. 

In  the  philosophy  of  motive,  this  cannot  be  disregarded. 
Congeniality  must  exist  between  all  motive  and  the  mind  it 
impels.  laberty  suppooes  a  law  of  action  as  much  as  neoessity 
itaelf.  We  may,  therefore,  surmise,  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
self-saine  mind,  what,  in  particular  circumstances,  and  under 
particular  inducements,  will  be  its  course. 

The  philosophy  of  habit  pre-supposes  it.  An  act  on  repe- 
tition  becomes  easy,  and  then  all  but  involuntary.  Explain 
the  process  as  you  will,  the  repetition  must  be  understood  of 
ona  and  the  sdf-same  agent. 

The  pliiinaophy  of  experimental,  inducdve,  observation 
implies  it.  AIl  we  chieflj  know,  of  that  which  we  denominate 
cause  and  effect,  is  a  series  of  notioeB  we  have  taken  of  certain 
things,  some  occurring  according  to  a  prioritj  of  time  to  others. 
But  such  knowledge,  surely,  de()ends  for  its  arrangement  and 
comparison  upon  the  id^itity  of  thc  observer. 
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The  philosophy  of  self-love  is  redeemed  by  it.  It  is  not 
low  or  mean.  A  wretched  selfism  may  pass  under  its  luuiie» 
but  self-love  is  essential  to  conscious  being.  Its  own  interests 
can  never  dash  with  those  of  others :  its  interests  cannot  but 
promote  the  general  welfare.  Such  is  the  constructioD  of  the 
universe,  and  such  is  the  harmony  of  its  arrangements  !  ^  8d£- 
love  and  sodal  is  the  same^  !*  Far  from  us  the  philosophy 
of  those, 

^^  Who  wben  tbe  huinmn  sool 
Is  of  a  thousand  faculties  composed, 
And  twice  ten  thousand  interests,  do  jet  prise 
Tbis  soul  and  the  transcendent  Universe 
No  more  than  as  a  mirror  whicb  reflects 
To  proud  self-love  her  own  intelligence: 
Tbat  one,  poor,  finite  object  in  the  abyss 
Of  infinite  being,  twinkling  resUessIy.**-!- 

Moral  philosophy  is  founded  upon  it.  The  quality  of  every 
action  depends  on  the  disposition  of  the  agent.  An  actioo  can- 
not  be  considered  apart.  Its  ejffect  may,  but  it  cannot  be  with- 
dra¥m  from  its  moral  relations.  If  man  be  always  a  new  being, 
upon  what  agents  can  his  actions  be  devolved  ?  Still  this  identity 
is  not  at  variance  with  a  penitent  disposition  or  a  refbrmed  life. 
Such  questions,  this  is  not  the  time  nor  place  to  agitate.  Sdf 
may  admit  of  different  exercises  imder  different  impressions.  As 
the  wretched  immortals  in  Vathek,  the  hand  pressed  upon  the 
heart  shows  that  with  the  new  feelings  may  be  mingled  unefiaced 
recollections.  And  only  in  the  boldest  poetry  can  any  say  with 
our  Fifth  Henry — 

^  For  heaven  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive, 
Tbat  I  have  turned  away  my  former  self !" 

It  is  in  the  forgetfulness  of  this  invindble,  inevitable, 
identity,  that  sin  principally  consists.  The  thought  of  such 
continuity  is  shunned.  We  are  held  by  it  to  the  past  and  to  the 
future.  For  the  one  we  are  accountable:  we  are  hastening  to 
^^  receive  the  things  done  in  our  bodies,  according  to  that  we 
have  done,   whether  it  be  good   or  bad.''*      The  transgressor 

*  Pope  — Essay  on  Man.     Epis :  3.  <f>  Wordswortb. 
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would  rush  into  dissipationy  a  word  most  expressive  of  his  fond 
attempt.  But  he  shall  recognise  his  every  act,  he  shall  trace 
out  his  entire  bcing,  and  find  that  in  all  the  mysterious  chain 
not  a  joint  is  wanting.  The  soul  is  a  solitary  essence,  and  its 
relation  is  with  One  who  is  only  more  alone !  Its  passage  for 
Judgment  is 

Happy  are  they  who,  on  this  necessary  identity,  graft  an  uni- 
formity  of  virtuous  and  benevolent  excellence,  whose  character, 
thus  pure  and  good,  is  as  sustained.  Happy  are  they  who  can 
review  the  stages  of  their  earthly  course  with  an  unshrinking 
glance,  who  can  blend  the  sweet  visions  of  youth  with  the  more 
chastened  aspirations  of  maturity ;  and  who,  whilst  they  see 
that 

^^  The  child  is  Father  to  the  man, 
Can  wiah  their  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  in  natural  plety.'* 


But  most  happy  they  (o  terque  quaterque  beati !)  who  can 
calmly  await,  while  they  confidently  believe,  the  immortal 
future,  who  can  realise  it  as  a  condition  of  conscious  identity 
with  their  present  history  and  being  without  dismay,  and  who 
can  hail  the  evolutions  of  their  destiny  without  wishing  the 
stupor  of  a  Metempsychosis,  or  the  oblivion  of  a  Letbe ! 

*  Plotinus.— 6  Rnneas. — Lib :  iz.  cap :  1 1. 


<• 


E<  mtfrtfmns  tf  rmXnin  Xtymw.** 

S0PHOCLE8.— Philoet :  lin:  1S7^ 


w  Et  malA  si  qua  tibi  dixit  dementiA  nostn, 
Ignoecas:  eapiH  aint  pcecor  illa meoJ" 

TiBnLi.U8^Lib :  i.  Eleg:  2. 


««  Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers,  if  they  shall  encoimter  such 

ridiculous  subjects." 

Msirxirius,  ik  CoEiOLAVirs. 


OX    CRANIOLOGY. 


If  it  had  so  pleased  the  Almighty  Power  which  has  formed 
uSj  our  mind  might  have  been  associated  with  a  material  sub- 
stance  most  unfitted  for  its  extemal  indications.  It  might  have 
been  fettered  with  conditions  most  restrictive  and  enslaving.  No 
proof  can  be  shown  that  it  might  not  have  been  connected  with 
inorganic  and  inanimate  envelopment.  Suppose  the  rock  bad 
been  its  accompaniment,— or  *'the  cloven  pine,'^— or  *'the  knotty 
entrails  of  the  oak.**^  It  might  have  been  bound  to  a  very 
inferior  animal  form, — masked  by  an  elephanfs  face,  or  trailed 
in  a  serpent^s  chain.  But  there  is  in  the  human  body  a  most 
wondrous  contrivance,  a  most  exact  vehicle,  for  the  thinking 
principle,  evidently  joined  together  by  a  Common  Creator,  for 
their  mutual  convenience  and  their  respective  ends.  The  Head 
chiefly,  as  primarily,  impresses  us  in  our  survey  of  the  human 
structure.  Its  form  is  rather  elliptica],  than  duly  spherical.  The 
brow  is  piled  up  until  it  attains  a  certain  vertex.  Here  are  the 
features  and  the  principal  organs.  The  symbols  of  intellectual 
power  and  dignity  are  arraycd  around  this  vault. 

A  system  of  Cranioscopy  has,  within  a  few  recent  years, 
been  much  discussed.  Wc  propose  a  slight  consideration  of  it. 
Some  think  it  so  firmly  proved  that,  like  the  Family  of  the 
Primroses,  they  '*  still  resolve  to  hold  up  their  heads.*^  Others 
regard  it  as  so  unreasonable,  that  they  could  ^^  brain  it  with  a 
lady's  fan.'' 

There  exists  a  general  opinion  that  Craniology  is  an  anato- 
mical  study  ;  that  it  must  be  left  for  the  scalpel  to  decide,  and 
be  referred  to  the  dissector  to  adjudge,  the  truth  of  the  case. 
The  surgical  and  niedical  profcssions  are  naturally  regarded  as 
the  best  qualified  to  examine  the  conflicting  evidence.  They 
bave  constituted  the  principal  circlo,  hitherto,  through  which 
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the  modern  enquiry  has  ranged, — and  the  school  which  has 
fumished  the  foremost  disputants  of  the  controversj.  Whether 
the  members  of  these  professions  be  the  only,  or  the  best  quali- 
fied,  parties  to  engage  ih  these  lists,  may,  without  anj  depreda- 
tion  of  the  healing  art,  or  of  the  respected  class  occupied  in  it, 
admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt.  That  the  disciples  of  the  aerpent* 
twined  rod  are  the  most  fitly  accomplished  for  the  praetied 
rescarch  and  tcientific  examen,  is  most  cheerfuUy  allowed.  Such 
Peripatetics  are  within  their  own  walk  amidst  these  diacuaaian. 
The  descriptions  of  the  head  and  the  brain  are  familiar  in  tbdr 
mouths  as  household  words.  Their  prehensile  extremitiea,  ai 
Helvetius  would  denominate  them,  have  already  aoquiral  a 
most  delicate  tact  and  sensibility;  and  the  rude  handling  of 
sculls  by  an  inadept  and  unprofessional  grasp  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent  thing  from  their  well-practiced  manipuktions.  **  Cuique 
in  arte  su&  perito  credendum  est.*^  But  their  enquiries»  it  i» 
probable,  will  be  biassed  in  favour  of  a  system,  whicfa  assexts 
the  dignity  of  a  particular  corporeal  substance  and  slructure; 
which  reflects  an  honour  over  their  own  pursuits,  which,  on  this 
hypothesis,  associate  them  with  the  highest  elements,  and  most 
secret  springs,  of  human  nature;  and  which  not  only  agiees 
and  strikes  in  with  their  favourite  subject  of  enquiry,  but  is 
calcuUited  to  flatter  them  that  their  own  field  oomprdiends 
the  very  ultimate  of  all  the  knowledge  that  can  be  attaincd 
respecting  man.  It  is  simply  natural  tliat  every  professor 
should  seek  the  credit  and  the  cnlargement  of  his  own  sphere: 
it  is  only  just  that  he  should  entertain  an  enthusiasm  for  it 
And  if  the  spirit  reside  in  certain  material  formations  topically 
described,  characteristically  developed,  I  wonder  not  that  some 
ardent  youths  should  feel  exalted  by  so  near  an  approach  to 
its  presence,  be  confident  that  soon  they  shall  feel  the  soul  as 
accurately  as  they  now  do  the  pulse,  and  seize  the  trephine 
as  the  very  key  which  shall  lay  o{)en  the  last  recesses  of  the 
thinking  being.  Anatomy  is  denied,  by  those  who  are  called 
phrenologists,  to  be  either  the  source  or  the  test  of  their 
science.  Yet,  they  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  dis- 
secting-room,  have  not  infrequently  declared  their  ai 
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of  it,  and  the  physical  imposaibility  they  felt  of  aniving  at 
any  other  conclusion. 

These  observations  will,  perhaps,  acquit  me  of  arrogance  in 
attempting  a  sketch  of  the  general  controversy,  as  it  relates 
to  the  popular  theory  of  the  cerebral  organization  and  physi- 
clogyf — though  I  can  pretend  to  little  technical,  and  to  no 
profesaional,  knowledge.  If  I  should  unfortunately  differ  from 
any,  I  hope,  as  Bacon  said,  it  is  in  meliusj  and  not  in  eUiud : 
with  a  view  to  benefit,  and  for  no  purpose  of  dissension. 

That  the  mind  expresses  itself  through  some  extemal  sen- 
sible  manifestations  and  conditions,  is  an  opinion  that  has  been 
▼ery  commonly  received.  The  particular  devdopment  has  been 
variously  represented.  Cheiromancy,  or  the  inference  of  the 
character  from  the  shape  of  the  hand,  once  possessed  a  most 
exalted  reputation ;  and  long  before  the  tricks  of  palmistry  were 
played  off  by  the  impostor,  grey-beard-philosophers  sifted  intel- 
lects  by  shaking  hands.  And  our  contemporary,  Dr.  Haslam, 
thinks  that  idiots  have  a  peculiar  construction  of  hand,  *<  the 
aentient  extremities  being  less  pulpy  and  expanded.^ — But  the 
adjustment  of  the  problem,  in  what  part  of  the  interior  the 
aoul  resides,  and  on  what  part  of  the  superficial  volumen  it  is 
indicated,  has  not  been  remarkably  successful,— of  course,  with 
tbe  exception  of  our  day  !  Montaigne  gave  little  hope  of  reach- 
ing  certainty,  or  acquiring  satisfaction,  in  these  studies ;  he  has 
left  the  following  ppinted  advice:  *'  'T  is  not  in  the  sphere  ol 
tbe  maturest  understanding  to  judge  of  us  simply  by  our 
extemal  actions,  it  must  fathom  the  very  soul,  and  find  out 
the  springs  which  give  it  motion ;  but  as  this  is  a  dangerous 
and  sublime  undertaking,  I  wish  that  few^  persons  would 
attempt  iC^ 

There  has  been,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  common  disposition 
to  elect  the  human  head  to  this  rank  and  influence :  and  as  it 
holds  an  extensive  correspondence  with  its  constituents,  answer- 
ing  all  their  applications  with  the  greatest  despatch,  using  its 
franking  privilege  with  the  kindest  liberality,  and  withal  hav- 
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ing  the  tongue  in  its  possession,  (whereof  the  meiiKHy  of  num 
showeth  not  to  the  contrary),  perhaps  the  bodg  will  show  itself 
politic  in  ensuring  its  retum  ! 

No  observer  of  the  human  figure  can  remain  unimpressed 
with  the  abrupt  majesty,  the  commanding  contour,  of  the  heaiL 
It  is  not  horizontal,  as  in  some  animal  forms :  it  is  not  prone, 
as  in  others :  but  it  towers  with  a  mysterious  elation.  The  lioe 
of  Horace,  '*  Insigoem  tenui  fronte,''  will,  howerer,  show  a 
difference  of  opinion  here.  Drawing  the  facial  line,  we  mark 
the  obtuse  angle  that  is  formed  with  the  one  which  is  carried 
trom  the  floor  and  als  of  the  nose  to  the  passages  of  the  ear.  It 
is  sometimes  all  but  rectangular,  and  even  the  brow  occasionally 
impends  over  the  face.  Well  might  the  ancient  poet  sing  of 
^^  the  sublime  countenance  which  man  uplifts  to  the  stars  :^  and 
our  own  bard  assigns  to  this  front, — 

^^  A  station  like  tbe  herald  Mercary, 
New  ligbted  on  some  heaven-kissing  hilL*^ 

Oeneral  consent  has  associated  with  that  rounded  mass  of  matter, 
— the  actual  seat  of  four  senses, — the  reflecting  medium  of  aU 
emotions — somcthing  indefinably  ascendant.  Its  very  wreck  is 
terrific.  Look  at  its  hollow  globe !  the  eyeless  sockets,  the 
grinning  jaws,  the  ghastly  nostrils.  the  cheek  hoUow,  the  scalp, 
— all  proclaim  a  desertion  and  abandonment  of  the  curious 
apparatus  by  a  power  which  must  have  been  great  itself  to  have 
employed  and  wielded  it.  And  in  that  sensitive  and  majestic 
orb  a  substance  existed  more  delicately  attenuated,  more  singu- 
larly  configured,  than  any  known  form  which  corporeal  matter 
wears.  Its  susceptibility  ensured  its  decay.  It  is  the  skuU 
which,  of  aU  the  relics  of  our  frame,  gives  its  horror  of  expres- 
sion  to  the  chamel-house.     The  musings  of  Hamlet  are  perfectlv 

natural.     **  How  abhorred  in  our  imagination  it  is  !  

To  what  base  uses  may  we  retum  !''  And  Byron,  with  deep 
power  of  language  and  feeling,  masters  the  similar  strain : 

^^  Remove  yon  skull  from  out  thc  scatter*d  heaps : 

Is  that  a  templc  where  a  God  may  dwell  ? 
Why  e*en  thc  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shatter*d  cell. 
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*^  Look  on  its  broken  arcb,  iu  rttin*d  wall, 

lu  chambers  desolate,  and  portala  foul : 

Yes,  tbis  was  once  ambition^s  airy  hall, 

Tbe  dome  of  tbought,  tbe  palace  of  tbe  soul : 

Bebold  tbrough  eacb  lack-lattre  eyeless  bole, 

Tbe  gay  recet»  of  wisdom  and  of  wit, 

And  passion*8  bost,  tbat  never  brookM  control : 

Can  all  salnt,  sage,  or  sopbist  ever  writ, 
People  tbis  lonely  tower,  tbis  tenement  refit  ?** 

Our  oommon  idiomatic  parlance  conveys  the  same  prepos- 
•easion.  A  person  of  slow  and  narrow  faculties  is  called  a 
Uockhead  and  a  numskuU ;  he  who  is  quick  in  acquiring,  has 
lirains  and  a  good  long  head.  When  we  resolve  on  any  measure, 
we  take  it  into ,  our  heads.  We  often  count  heads,  taking  for 
granted  that  they  own  a  body  each.  A  tax  cannot  be  more 
universally  styled  than  a  poU-tax.  The  dassical  schokr  wiU 
recollect  the  frequent  use  and  peculiar  meaning  of  the  word 
Caput  among  the  Romans.  It  is  not  seldom  found  in  Virgil 
and  Horace :  and  Homer  employs  Ki ^aXij  in  the  same  accepta- 
tion.  In  the  same  manner  and  after  the  same  analogy,  «»;  is 
used  by  him  to  express  a  man. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  in  past  ages  men  of  genius, 
who  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  craniological  phsenomena  to 
a  system.  Albertus  Magnus,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  prosecuting  his  mechanical  studies,  formed  a  wooden 
image  of  man,  fitting  it  with  springs  and  contrivances  for  motion 
and  sound.  It  will  not  surprise  us  to  be  informed,  that  the 
worthy  Dominican  was  suspected  of  harbouring  a  familiar. 
Having  thus  wrought  his  curious  imitation  of  the  human  shape 
and  its  functions,  he  began  to  reflect  on  our  nature  itself. 
It  is  said  that  he  proceeded  to  map  out,  upon  the  head,  the 
various  dispositions  and  faculties  of  the  mind,«— r^;arding  the 
head  as  its  seat,  and  those  divisions  as  its  manifestations. 

Jean  de  Ketham,  who  lived  between  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  century,  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  anticipated  many 
modem  opinions  on  the  organology  of  the  brain.  He  particu- 
larly  insists  on  the  partition  of  the  brain  into  a  twofold  set  of 
energies  and  convolutions.    The  work  is  included  in  a  collection 
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of  Medical  Tracts  published  by  Petnis  de  MoDtagnaiUL  It  is 
in  Latin,  printcd  by  the  Gregories  at  Venice,  in  SUcfc  ftetlcr, 
March  28th,  1500.  The  title  is  «'  Incipit  fasdculus  mediciDc 
compositus  per  excellentissimum  artium  ac  medicinfle  Doctocan, 
Dominum  Joannem  de  Ketham  Alamanum ;  tractans  de  au- 
thomia  et  diversis  infirmitatibus  corporis  humani.^  And  thit 
the  modem  discovery  is  about  three  hundred  years  too  late  is 
evident,  from  the  contents  of  this  Tractate.  Tbe  terms  m  bodi 
are  the  same,  generally  ending  in  toa. — ^The  local  aeata  of  the 
mind  are  as  determinately  indicated  in  each.  The  andlent  Gcr» 
man  speaks  of  the  cellula  imaginativa,  oellula  communis 
cellula  estimativa  seu  cogitativa  et  rationalis,  oellula 
tiva,  &c.  The  theory  is,  consequently,  venerable ;  and  ptCKBti 
but  the  *<  Oboaxic  Remains^  of  a  Craniology  expounded  moR 
than  three  centuries  ago.  As  well  might  any  star-gaaer  of  onr 
time  maintain  that  he  discovered  Orion,  because  he  witneand 
8ome  variety  in  its  constellation,  —  the  ancients  having  ody 
attributed  aeventeen  stars  to  it,  the  modemt  have  enlai^ged  it  to 
the  Babylonish  number  of  our  Craniologists,  thirty-three,  nd 
Hcrschell  having  given  it  the  small  addition  of  one  thouaand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven.  So  that  by  a  singular  law,  veiy 
diiFerent  from  that  which  Blackstone  tells  us  ^^abhors  perpe- 
tuities,^  this  conjecture  is  resuscitated  age  after  age.  The 
anatomy,  which  this  system  pretends  to  have  originated,  wis 
demonstrated  by  Vesalius,  the  nomenclature  in  which  it  tri- 
umphs  was  assigned  by  Ketham,  long  before  the  ReformatioD ! 
The  induction,  howcver,  is  due  to  the  modems ;  the  praiie  is  all 
their  own.  Who  can  dispute  thdr  claims  to  originality  ?  As 
Wilkes  once  admitted,  that  a  song  was  very  good^  with  the 
exception  of  the  words  and  the  music,— so  is  this  theory  moft 
novd,  with  the  trifling  reser\'e  of  having  been  disoovered  with 
its  local  knobs  and  euphonic  names  at  so  distant  an  epoch  tfait 
three  centenaries  might  have  been  celebrated  since  its  founders 
slept  in  the  dust !  But  as  Puff  rcmarks  of  his  plagiarisio. 
— **  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  two  people  happened  to  hit 
on  the  same  thought,— And  Shakspeare  made  use  of  it  first, 
that  's  all  !** 
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In  the  fourth  book  of  **  Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  of  the 
History  of  Man,"  published  by  John  Godfrey  Herder,  at 
Weimar,  in  1784»  I  have  found  the  foUowing  remarks,  which 
oertainly  very  curiously  anticipate  some  recent  speculations : 
♦*  Even  what  may  be  termed  a  good  or  bad  shape  of  the  human 
head  itself,  appears  determinable  by  this  general  and  simple  law 
of  its  adaptation  to  the  erect  posture.  For  as  this  shape  of  the 
bead,  this  expansion  of  the  brain  into  beautiful  wide  hemispheres, 
with  its  intemal  formation  to  rationality  and  freedom,  were  con- 
sbtent  only  with  the  erect  form  ; — as  the  proportion  and  gravita- 
tion  of  the  parts  themselves,  thc  degree  of  warmth  they  possess, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  circulates  through  them, 
clearly  show ; — no  other  than  the  superior  human  form  could 
result  from  this  intemal  proportion.  Why  does  the  crown  of 
Ihe  Ghrecian  head  incline  so  pleasingly  forwardP  Because  it  con- 
tains  the  amplest  space  for  an  unconfined  brain,  and  indicates 
iine  sound  concavities  in  thc  frontal  bone,  so  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  the  temple  of  clear  and  youthfully  beautiful  thought. 
The  hind  part,  on  the  contrary,  is  small,  that  theanimal  cerebel- 
lum  might  not  preponderate.  I  am  persuaded  that  on  the  agree- 
ment  of  these  parts  will  be  erected  a  valuable  science,  to  which 
physiognomy,  proceeding  on  conjecture,  would  not  easily  attain. 
The  grounds  of  the  extemal  form  lie  within ;  for  every  skuU 
has  been  fashioned  by  the  organic  powers  operating  from  within 
to  without,'" 

These  speculations  have  never  been  altogether  abandoned. 
The  correspondents  of  Martinus  Sriblerus,  who  met  at  the  Gre- 
cian  ooffee-house,  thus  enunciate  the  result  of  their  enquiries : 
**  We  proceed  now  to  explain,  by  the  structure  of  the  brain,  the 
several  modes  of  thinking.  It  is  well  known  to  anatomists  that 
the  brain  is  a  congcries  of  glands,  that  separate  the  finer  parts 
of  the  blood,  called  animal  spirits ;  that  a  gland  is  nothing  but 
a  canal  of  a  great  length,  variously  intorted  and  wound  up 
together.  From  the  arietation  and  motion  of  the  spirits  in  those 
canals,  proceed  all  the  different  sorts  of  thoughts.  Simple  ideas 
are  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  spirits  in  one  simple  canal : 
when  two  of  these  canals  disembogue  themselves  into  one,  they 
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make  what  we  call  a  proposition :  and  when  two  of  theae  propo> 
sitional  channels  empty  themselves  into  a  third,  they  fonn  a 
syllogism.  Memory  is  performed  in  a  distinct  apartment  of  the 
brain.  Some  people  think  wrong  and  perversely,  which  proceeds 
from  the  bad  configuration  of  thosc  glands.  Some  are  born 
without  the  propositional  or  syllogistical  canals :  in  others  that 
reason  ill,  they  are  of  unequal  capacities :  in  dull  fellows,  af  too 
great  a  length,  whereby  the  motion  of  the  spirits  is  retarded,— 
and  so  of  the  rest.*" 

And  Emanuel  Swedenborg  is  another  name  which  may  be 
added  to  the  proud  catalogue  of  those  who  have  ventured  oo 
these  grave  discussions.  "There  is  in-thc  brain  an  eminent  aen- 
sorium,  and  in  it  are  the  inmost  recesses,  to  which,  and  no  fiir- 
ther,  the  sensual  rays  of  the  body  ascend :  in  those  recesaes  the 
soul  resides,  ornamented  with  the  most  distinguished  organical 
clothing,  and  in  this  abode,  as  it  were,  meets  the  ideas  which 
emerge  so  far,  and  receives  them  as  her  guests.*" 

A  more  modern  work  than  any  has  lately  appeared,  entitkd 
^'  Encephalogy,  by  Dr.  Hirnschadel/^  though  people  say,  ill- 
naturedly,  that  it  is  a  satire,  and  that  this  is  merely  a  nom  de 
guerre. — StiU  the  system  is  ingenious.  The  head  is  dinded  into 
sixty-eight  organs  or  ratios.  There  is  a  complete  division  of 
labour.  One  even  enables  a  man  to  die,  called  Expiratio.  The 
inventor  dcscribes  his  travels  ;  at  length  he  arrives  in  Dublin. 
He  is  surprised  to  hear,  in  qiiite  comnion  conversation,  of  a  new 
ratio,  making  a  sixty-ninth,  of  which  he  had  never  before  read 
nor  heard.  He  immediately  notes  it  down,  and,  as  he  wrote  in 
Latin,  he  enters  it  by  the  denomination — ^^  organum  Botheratio, 
sive  ambarum  rationum  mistura  fortuita,  eiFervescens,  bullas 
gignens.'"'  But  as  this  may  not  be  a  serious  work,  it  would  be 
inconsistent  to  introduce  any  niore  quotations  from  it  in  aoseriow 
a  dissertation  as  these  pages  profess.  Let  us  not,  too,  forget, 
among  the  abettors,  a  no  mean  authority,  the  ogre  Caliban.  He 
of  all  things  dreads  a  conversion  into  the  form  of  apes,  **  With 
foreheads  villainous  low.*" 

Gall,  a  native  of  Swabia,  and  a  student  of  Strasburg,  has, 
within  these  few  past  ycars,  claimed  a  monopoly  of  theae  dis- 
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'ooverics.  Like  an  Ovid  Redivivus,  he  feels  himself  strongly 
impelled  to  sing  not  of  bodies,  but  of  minds,  changed  into  new 
forms.  He  appears  to  be  a  man  of  inquisitive  spirit,  respectable 
education, — ^ingenious  and  candid, — ^patient  and  inofiensive  ; — ^if 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  system,  only  warped  as  every  founder 
of  a  theory  must  be : — ^if  ever  out  of  temper,  asking  no  other 
revenge  upon  his  foes  than  that  he  may  survive  them,  to  flesh 
his  knife  with  their  brains,  and  fill  his  museum  with  their  skuUs. 
He  established  himself  at  Vienna, — and,  having  conceived  his 
plan  and  rule  when  yet  a  school-boy,  now  had  ample  oppor- 
timity  to  apply  it  in  the  hospitals  of  that  metropolis.  But 
whether  incautious  or  not,  he  gauged  the  crowns  of  subjects  so 
well  and  so  mercilessly,  that  another  crown  was  considered  in 
daoger.  The  Capital  was  in  little  less  alarm  than  when  another 
Oaul  thundered  at  its  gate.  Nor  was  the  panic  unreasonable. 
Since  when  that  enlightened  and  patemal  govemment  interposed, 
it  was  only  consistent  with  itself.  For  it  claims  the  prerogative 
of  making  gentlemen,  notaries,  and  poets  :  and  has  declared,  by 
imperial  edict,  that  it  does  not  desire  profound  scholars  but  sub- 
missive  subjects.  Such  a  science  might  have  elicited  knowledge, 
fostered  genius,  excited  emulation;  and  thus  the  jewel  of  the 
imperial  prerogative  might  have  been  dimnied  or  shivered.  But 
Magnates  and  Ecclesiastics  were  perfectly  reconciled,  by  a  royal 
assurance  that  the  professor'*^  hands  and  callipers  should  be 
restricted  to  the  foreign  heads  which  might  bend  themselves  to 
his  examinations.  Thc  issue  might  l>e  expected ;  Austria  was 
saved,  and  heads  go  on  there  as  usual,  alike  unexamining  and 
unexamined,  unknowing  and  unknown.  The  ^^  distracted  globe^ 
of  thought  and  research  soon  becomes  elliptical  and  misshaped : 
curves  change  into  angles,  and  waving  flexures  into  zigzag  aspe- 
rities.  This  innovation  upon  the  standard-measure  of  the  human 
skull  has  been  prevented  there ;  and  in  one  happy  country  at 
least  man  raises  a  head,  which  can  "  perplex"  no  "  monarchs 
with  the  fear  of  change."'  Such  proportions  banish  political 
disquietude,  all  persons  and  all  heads  necessarily  keeping  in 
their  sphere,  Yet  even  Round-heads  have  proved  troublesome, 
and  made  free  with  others  beside  their  own.    Whether  Cboppibs 
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had  worthy  heads  or  not,  they  did  not  attempt  to  oonoeal  them. 
— It  was  still  only  consistent  in  the  boasted  descendant  of  the 
Ca^sars  to  seek  to 

*•*•  Ilave  men  about  him,  that  arc  fat ; 
Sleck-headed  men,  and  such  as  ileep  o^nighti : 
Not  men  who  have  a  lean  and  hungry  look  ; 
Thejf  think  too  much :  rach  men  are  dangerous.** 

Berlin  and  Dresden,  however,  welcomed  our  philosopher,  the 
one  with  the  favour  of  the  court,  the  other  with  the  enthuaiasm 
of  the  people.  About  this  time  Spurzheim  became  a  warm 
admirer  of  the  thcory,  associated  himself  with  the  travdler, 
rose  to  be  a  sort  of  demonstrator  to  his  lectures,  and  perfaaps 
at  the  present  time,  and  certainly  in  this  country,  mcste  thaa 
shares  his  fame.  The  German  illuminati  took  up  the  cause 
with  singular  ardour;  though  it  was  doubtlessly  in  Oieat 
Britain  that  some  of  its  staunchest  adherents  were  found.  We 
are  proverbially  candid  and  credulous:  and  while  the  exotic 
philosophy  buzzed  in  every  converzatione,  and  adomed  eveiy 
boudoir,  of  fashionable  life;  while  it  acquired  favour  with  the 
quidnunc  and  the  bas-bleu ;  it  ranked  among  its  supporters 
some  of  the  truly  leamcd :  and  the  very  multitude  (probably 
because  thc  "  many  headed "')  paused  ere  they  condemned. 
Scarcely  have  we  a  city,  containing  an  university,  or  a  town 
boasting  a  lunatic  asyluni,  but  it  has  added  the  beneficial 
institution  of  a  Phrenological  Society  l 

It  may  be  pro{X3r  to  state  the  originality  and  amount  of 
the  discoveries  assumed  to  be  made  bv  tliis  Human  Naturalist. 
I  speak  not  of  his  physiognomy,  for  this  is  not  justly  a  part 
of  his  systeni.  Obscure  authors,  by  the  names  of  Theophrastus 
and  Aristotle,  thought  of  this  before.  It  is  unfairly  mixed  up 
with  a  svstem  which  is  too  wcll  calculated  to  discredit  and 
deform  it.  We  are  made  to  be  aifected  with  a  fine  head ;  the 
chisseled  brow,  the  speaking  eye !  But  who  ever  thought  of 
cerebral  convolution  amidst  tliis  admiration  ?  The  love  of  pro- 
porHan  strikes  us.  The  pride  of  our  nature  is  stirred,  when, 
notwithstanding  frequent  degeneracies  of  sizc  and  expression, 
the  grandeur  of  the  first  model  is  renewed.     An  association  of 
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intellect  is  felt.  We  yield  to  a  spell  of  moral  authority.— ^ 
The  ^^  large  and  arched  front  sublime^  is  a  very  different  spec» 
tade  when  exhibited  by  a  Lavater  and  by  a  Gall.  In  the  one, 
what  magnificent  mood;  in  the  other,  what  artificial  detail ! 
The  one  is  a  field  left  rich  and  luxuriant  in  its  own  growth; 
the  other  the  same  field  staked  into  building  lots.  The  one 
18  a  noble  palace ;  the  other  the  same  palace  leased  by  sundry 
agents,  and  broken  into  divers  ofiices.  The  claims  of  Crani* 
olc^,  be  they  true  or  false,  must  be  viewed  quite  apart  from 
Physiognomy:  upon  the  latter,  this  system  cannot,  in  legal 
phrase,  found. — Nor  will  I  now  speak  of  those  scientific  deduc- 
tions  which  it  pretends  ta  have  infallibly  established.  I  leave 
to  others  whether  the  white  or  medullary  matter  be  strictly 
and  uniformly  fibrous :  whether  it  originate  in  the  grey  or 
dneritious  matter  as  its  matrix,  and  be  supported  by  it  as 
its  pabulum :  whether  the  first  be  nervous,  and  the  latter  a 
surrounding  ganglion,  which  connects  these  fibrils:  whether 
these  filaments  be  all  excurrent  and  diverging  or  recurrent  and 
converging :  whether  the  spinal  marrow  be  their  universal  source 
or  their  termination :  whether  it  can  dignify  the  thinking  facul- 
ties  to  unite  them  with  that  cord  which  is  common  to  all  verte- 
brated  animals.  I  leave  to  others  whether  we  should  begin  with 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  unwind  it  from  what  this  system 
oonsiders  its  origin  ;  whether  we  ought  to  content  ourselves  with 
horizontal  sections,  as  we  slice  a  Dutch  cheese;  or  commence 
with  the  root,  as  we  eat  our  Celery  with  it. 

Gall  maintains  that  thc  substance  we  call  brain  is  not,  as 
some  have  thought,  the  one  organ  of  thought,  but  a  concatena- 
tion  of  organs  :  that  these  are  the  seats  and  mediums  of  all  our 
faculties  and  afiections :  that  their  strength  rests  principally  in 
tbeir  sise,  though  partly  in  their  activity,  which  again  is  deter- 
mined  by  temperament :  that  the  bony  case  or  shell  we  call  the 
head,  has  protuberances  and  depressions  corresponding  to  the 
organs,  whether  fully  or  feebly  developed,  on  the  brain :  and 
that  these  indications  will  readily  confess  themselves  to  the  expe- 
rienced  eye  and  hand.  Thus,  like  the  skilful  rhabdomantist,  he 
haa  plaoed  his  divining  rod  on  the  surface  of  tbe  skull ;  it  haa 

H  H 
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given  signs  that  precious  ores  of  cogitation  and  pasaiGii  are 
buried  within  it ;  if  we  cannot  find  this  to  be  the  case,  lus 
crucible  proves  it  true;  and  so  accurate  have  his  obsmratiaoi 
becouie,  that,  resigning  the  wand  of  the  enchanter  for  the 
humble  task  of  thc  sur>'eyor,  he  can  at  once  decide  trom  the 
soil, — ^the  nature,  bed,  and  dip  of  the  intellectnal  strata,  wherr 
the  truest  level  can  be  driven,  or  the  most  eligible  shaft  be 
8unk.  And,  therefore,  though  man  has  nominally  but  one 
head,  it  is  so  happily  multiplied  into  itself,  that  he  may  claim 
the  virtual  possession  of  many.  He  is  eleven  times  ridier 
than  Cerberus.  And,  as  new  organs  discover  themselves,  be 
may  hereafter  acquire  the  faculty  of  Hydra  itself.  His  head 
is  a  Divan  and  Senate :  there  are  various  parties  and  dii&r- 
ent  tribunes:  oftentimes  there  are  opinions  without  votes:  a 
standing  order  defeats  a  aessumi  and  a  subsequeni  motioii, 
instead  of  being  taken  on  its  merits,  frequently  goes  off  on  a 
previous  question : 

'^  The  genias,  and  Uie  mortal  instrumcntt, 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  man, 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suflTers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection.** 

Let  us  not  suppose,  however,  that  the  brain  has  yet  dooe 
its  best, — that  it  will  not,  at  any  future  time,  work  up  new  de^ 
vations, — ^that  man  has  reached  his  last  eminence  I  The  acme 
is  not  attained.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  from  a  recoUection  of  the 
past,  that  the  craniuni  will  soon  be  more  fuUy  studded,  that 
it  will  tower  high,  and  that  some  great  tunnel-undertaking  will 
facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the  external  and  subterraneoos 
region  of  the  skuU.  The  Projector  set  up  ii^-ith  only  twenty- 
six  organs, — they  now  bear  a  premium  of  seven.  The  heid 
has  still  much  vacant  space  and  terra  incognita :  and  if, .  at 
any  distant  ])eriod,  it  should  be  quite  built  up,  no  one  can 
believe  that  the  author  of  this  improvement-act  has  obtained  a 
clause  to  prevent  another  architect  raising  an  additional  and 
equally  well-propped — stort/  ! 

GalFs  first  division  of  these  organs  embraced  those  which 
enable  man  to  enter  into  the  extemal  world ;  his  seoood»  thoK 
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by  which  we  acquire  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  objects 
that  are  known  to  us  by  means  of  the  external  senses;  hig 
third,  those  that  are  strictly  intellectual.  Spurzheim  divides 
them  into  two  genera, — feelings  and  intellect :  the  feelings  into 
the  species  of  propensities  and  sentiments;  the  intellect  into 
tbe  species  of  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties. 

"*■  This  fellow  *»  of  cxcceding  honesty, 
And  knows  ali  qualities,  with  a  learned  spirit, 
Of  human  dealings.** — 

Had  I  ventured  on  this  discussion  a  little  time  ago,  there  would 
bave  been  an  awkward  necessity  of  laying  out  of  this  classifi- 
cation  two  important  organs, — the  one  was  admitted  to  belong 
to  the  family,  but  was  trcated  as  a  non-descript,— the  second 
was  confessedly  posthumous,  but  has  of  late  been  very  cordially 
recognised.  The  powers  and  dispositions  are  feeble  at  first : 
their  nidi  are  consequently  small.  For,  by  a  singular  law, 
this  callow  brood  must  shape  their  several  tenements,  as  well 
as  break  their  own  eggs.  The  mind  is  oviparous,  but  having 
buried  its  deposits,  it  leaves  them  to  be  hatched  as  they  can, 
without  the  trouble  and  weariness  of  incubation. 

A  brief  enumeration  of  these  organic  developments  may 
be  expected, — a  nice  analysis  it  would  bc  foreign  to  my  pur- 
pose  to  attempt.  Perhaps,  indeed,  my  purpose  is  favourable 
to  my  reputation, — as,  when  Cromwell  found  that  there  was 
not  a  loaf  among  his  army,  he  most  prudently  issued  orders 
from  his  head-quarters  for  a  solemn  fast.  I  pass  over  the 
Jirsi  two  with  the  remark,  that  were  their  names  unknown,  or 
their  dtes  undiscovered,  the  winged  boy  would  probably  have 
taken  as  sure  an  aim,  and  our  offspring  would  have  been  as 
dear  to  our  hearts.  Still,  should  we  find  a  Romeoy  we  might 
entertain  hope  of  relieving  him,  a  knowledge  of  the  disease 
being  half  the  cure, — and  Comelia,  by  a  reduction  of  her 
occipital  projection,  might  have  been  spared  her  solicitude  for 
the  Oracchi. 

"''  Ignis  molUbus  ardct  in  mcduUus.*^ 
*  CatuUui..^«nD :  zUii. 
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Inhabitiveness, — Lying  just  above  the  affecticxi  we  hare 
for  our  offspring,  the  locality  itself  impresses  the  useful  monl, 
that  those  who  have  families  should  keep  much  at  home.  It 
is  said  to  be  found  in  animals  of  various  kinds:  and  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  in  his  recent  course  of  lectures,  stiU  mahitaiiis  that, 
under  this  influence,  English  rats  live  in  garrets,  while  Nor- 
wegian  ones  prefer  down-stairs.  Mr.  Combe  thinks  it  might  be 
called  concentrativeness ;  but  it  is  still  the  same  with  the  othar; 
only,  instead  of  impelling  man  simply  to  obtain  a  settlement, 
it  equally  assists  him  to  connect  his  arguments,  and  genenlise 
his  ideas.  A  recent  advocate  imputes  to  the  fulness  of  iniia- 
bitiveness  the  extraordinary  faculty  which  Pitt  exhibited,  of 
coming  to  the  point !  So  that  inhabitiveness,  thougfa  always 
in  doors,  has  no  very  easy  life  of  it ! 

Jdhesiveness. — This  being  situated  larboard  and  starboud 
of  inhabitiveness,  intimates  the  propriety  of  keeping  well  with 
our  neighbours,  and  of  sometimes  visiting  them.  Under  this 
development  lies  all  the  stock  of  fri^dship  the  brain  may  boast. 
It  gives  rise  to  every  penchant  and  liaison  of  mankind.  It  is 
very  boon  and  social.  The  Symposian  wreath  is  alwavs  tied 
above  it.  When  it  swells  up  inordinately,  it  becomes  an  United 
Service  Club-house.  It  is  necessary  to  give  int^rity  to  firms 
and  companies  of  trade;  and  ought  always  to  be  well  looked  to 
ere  articles  of  partnership  are  signed.  On  lending  money«  we 
cannot  be  too  scrupulous  in  inspecting  the  adhesive  orgao  ; 
and  should  always  require  a  note  of  head,  in  addition  to  a  note 
of  hand  ! 

Combativeness, — This  organ  takes  a  very  good-natured  sta- 
tion  near  to  Adhesiveness,  probably  with  a  view  of  resentiog 
any  wrong  or  indignity  ofFered  to  compact  or  friendship.  It 
does  not  equally  well  support  its  own  credit.  Why  does  it  not 
rush  forward  to  the  van  ?  Why  does  it  shrink  behind,  to  bor- 
row  the  term  of  fortification,  thc  curtain  of  the  ear .?  Some  men 
have  this  pugnacious  quality  in  a  very  large  degree.  It  forms 
the  school  of  warriors,  and  shows  that,  amongst  the  benevolent 
designs  of  nature,  the  mortal  strife  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  Per- 
haps  Alexander  was  very  Great  here ;  and,  in  a  modera  hm). 
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it  18  understood  that  the  organ  is  a  high  pressure  one,  and  of 
forty  lion  power.  Surely  the  torch  of  Alecto  must  have  struck 
this  part  of  Tumus,  and  not  have  fixed  itself  in  his  bosom ;  for 
it  was  then  the  Combative-organ  beat  to  arms, — though,  to  be 
sure,  if  the  organ  were  not  agitated  at  all,  a  lighted  brand  in 
the  breast  would  somewhat  alter  the  temperament,  and  power- 
fully  excite,  by  consequence,  the  functionary  activity !  Nor 
could  this  disposition  be  better  illustrated  and  confirmed : 

^  Arma  amens  fremit ;  arma  toro  tectisque  requirit : 
Saevit  amor  ferri,  et  scelerata  insania  bellL*** 

It  is  supposed  that  Combativeness  reaches  an  unsightly  emi- 
neDce  in  some  of  legal  celebrity ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  dexterously 
capuched.  The  correspondence  of  Thomas  Sudden,  Esq.,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  with  the  Spectator,  has  probably  given  rise 
to  the  insinuation.  His  memorial  showeth  ^^  That  he  stayed 
behind  in  Westminster  Hall  when  the  late  shake  of  the  roof 
happened,  only  because  a  counsel  of  the  other  side  asserted  it 
was  coming  down :  that  he  cannot  for  his  life  consait  to  any 
thing.'^ 

Destructweness. — This  is  very  properly  fixed  near  the 
former  organ ;  they  "  are  brethren ;  instniments  of  cruelty  are 
in  their  habitations.'"  It  would  be  very  comfortable  could  we 
have  war  without  bloodshed  and  death, — ^but  as  we  are  organised 
to  fight,  it  was  at  least  honest  to  post  an  adjoining  notice  of  what 
would  be  the  consequence. 


For  things  like  that  you  know  must  be 
After  a  famous  victory.** 


No  development  is  more  accurately  made  out  by  Oall  and 
Spurzheim  than  this;  though  here  the  men  of  models  and  cra- 
niums,  the  Castor  and  Pollux,  seem  not  quite  agreed.  The 
latter  has  so  clearly  defined  it,  that  mistakc  is  impossible.  ^^  It 
gives  the  propensity  to  pinch,  scratch,  bite,  cut,  break,  pierce, 
devastate,  demolish,  ravage,  burn,  massacre,  struggle,  butcher, 
tuffocate,  drown,  kill,  poison,  murder,  and  assassinate.^     This 

*  VirgiL-^neid,  lib:  vii,  lin  :  460. 
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amiable  feature  of  the  skull  rises  about  half  bdiiiid  and  hilf 
above  the  ear. 

Secreiireness  juts  out  above  this  fonnidable  next-door  oon^ 
panion,  thc  skuU  resembliDg  an  Edinburgfa  house,  laid  out  intD 
flats ;  though  there  the  comparison  may  fail,  for  it  is  veiy  fbnd 
of  bows,  a  thing  which  it  is  said  thc  inhabitants  will  not  suftr 
their  dwellings  to  do,  reserving  the  privilege  whoUj  for  theni- 
selves.  Now  this  organ  is  vcry  serviceable  in  diplomacr;  is 
useful  in  letter-carriers ;  and  indispensable  in  the  tjlers  of  fipee> 
mason  lodges.  It  gives  an  air  of  shrewdness,  it  oontains  the 
principle  of  cunning,  it  makes  its  possessor  speak  knowinglT. 
mysteriously;  ^^he  could,  but  he  will  not:  the  mmn  must  be 
dexterous  to  get  any  thing  out  of  him  :  he  can  be  fast.^  Thus 
we  are  more  or  less  worthy  of  confidence;  or  more  or  less  guiltj 
of  dtipiicity.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  bony  index  was  not 
known  to  Ulysses,  or  hc  must  have  been  saved  the  most  painfiil 
anxiety  about  Telemachus.  For  Fenelon  thus  describes  faim 
when  he  confided  his  child  to  the  nobles  of  Ithaca :  ^<  If  yoo 
ever  loved  the  father,  show  it  in  your  care  towards  the  son  :  bnt 
above  all,  do  not  omit  to  form  him  just,  sincere,  and  faithful  in 
keeping  a  secret."' 

Jcqiii^fiveness, — This  organ,  which  rises  in  nearly  the 
same  linc  with  the  last,  but  approaching  the  eye,  is  the  Amor 
habendi,  and  that  di$]X)sing  cause  to  which  same  yield,  of  ma- 
king  as  much  their  own  as  they  can.  Its  locality  may  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  common  expression,  having  an  eye  to  this 
or  that.  It  loves  encroachments,  chuckles  over  gains ;  would 
come  by  any  desideratum  honestly,  but  will  have  it  at  all  events. 
It  makes  misors  aiid  oppressors ;  now  an  Elwes,  anon  an  Over- 
reach.  Thieves  are  influenced  bv  it,  and  owe  to  it  their  unfor- 
tunate  inclinations.  It  is  found  in  various  countries,  but  is 
supposcd  to  have  some  magnetic  property ;  its  polarization  being 
greatly  cxcited  as  we  travel  North.  These  sympathies  of  things 
I  do  not  pretend  to  discuss. 

Comfructiveness  is  discovered  in  drawing  the  same  line 
down  to  nearly  the  extemal  angle  of  the  eye.  In  savage  life  we 
may  siipp<ise  that  this  part  was  very  depressed,    but  after  the 
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tower  of  Babel,  the  brain  would  be  deterniined  not  to  fall  behind 
mao  in  architecture.  It  had  only  a  narrow  area  on  which  it  could 
build,  and  that  not  a  plane  but  a  precipice.  The  same  area  was 
OD  opposite  sides ;  but  what  did  the  brain  do,  but  threw  out  two 
lateral  projections,  and  there  they  stand  as  the  transepts  of  the 
bcad's  temple.  A  Wren  need  not  point  to  the  pile  which  he  has 
reared ;  a  cupola  would  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  construc- 
tiveness,  fixed  against  the  side,  I  admit,  like  a  cupping-glass, 
and  not  swelling  into  air ;  but  suiSciently  majestic  for  his  monu- 
mental  "  circumspice.'*'* — It  was  in  obedience  to  this  faculty  that 
the  pyramids  of  li^gypt  and  the  colonnades  of  Palmyra  were 
produced.  It  is  this  which  will  not  let  man  keep  his  hand  out  of 
stone  and  bitumen,  brick  and  mortar.  With  such  protuberances 
of  constructiveness  you  cannot  wonder  that  he  is  incessantly 
talkiDg  of  elevations.  The  increasing  breadth  of  some  people^t 
beads,  in  a  certain  town,  has  attracted  general  notice  :  hatters 
and  peruquiers  are  at  fault :  nay,  the  building-convexities  of 
common  skuUs  are  said  to  have  assumed  the  most  singular 
forms  in  the  instances  of  many :  in  the  case  of  some  to  hang 
over  like  terraces,  and  of  others  to  run  out  into  squares.  Its 
citizens  will  soon  acquire  the  mural  crown.  It  is  this  pro- 
pensity,  our  craniological  guides  inform  us,  which  gives  the 
mechanical  tum,  unsuccessful  as  it  oftentimes  may  prove.  Thus 
Hajji  Baba,  speaking  of  his  inventions,  says,  ^^  I  contrived  a 
wheel  for  perpetual  motion,  which  only  wants  one  little  addi- 
tion  to  make  it  go  round  for  ever.^' — They  also  assure  us  that 
milliners  and  dress-makers  require  a  large  constructiveness  to 
excel  in  their  art.  They  also  wam  us  that  the  organ  is  occa- 
sionally  mischievous ;  ono  man  builds  a  castle  by  it,*  and  addt 
to  his  name  Ville ;  another  by  it  coins  nioneV)  and  gets  the 
name  of  villain.  It  may,  howevcr,  Ix»  doubted,  whether  crimi- 
nals  should  suffer,  on  such  constructive  evidence. 

This  completes  the  synthesis  of  human  propensitiea.  And 
a  superficial  inspection  will  convince  us  that  they  have  only 
skirted  the  basement  of  the  skull ;  we  shall  now  ascend  to  the 
suite  of  apartments  on  the  second  floor.  Here  the  sentiments 
live ;  and  of  course  this  is  a  bi»tter  kind  of  neighlmurhood. 
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The  first  we  come  at  is  Self-esteemy  tbougfa  Pride  oeca- 
pies  the  higher  part  of  the  room  as  a  sort  of  chum.  Tbqr 
dwell  together  on  excellent  terms,  which  is,  perfaaps,  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  are  never  out  of  bumoar 
with  themselves.  Some  say  that  they  bave  too  mucb  preteofloo 
in  their  style,  that  they  exceed  their  income,  tfaat  they  ahow 
tbemselves  too  often  at  their  window.  This  they  impute  to  the 
envy  of  their  neighbours,  because  their  babitatioD  is  more  kfty, 
reaching  to  the  vertex  of  the  back  of  the  bead,  even  to  tfae  bcst 
situatioifs  on  the  toalisj — but  they  constantly  say  that  tfaey  must 
know  their  own  business  best. 

Love  of  Approbatum  is  contiguous^  and  being  partial  to 
spacious  accommodation,  and  not  finding  any  one  mansioD  suffi- 
ciently  large,  it  occupies  two  on  the  right  and  left  of  Sdf- 
esteem.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  both  have  secret  passaget 
into  the  centre  one.  Or  at  least  there  is  some  communica- 
tion : 

**  Fissus  emt  tcnul  riiiMu'^ 

Its  character  is  variously  reported;  sometimes  it  is  considend 
right  in  seeking  '*  golden  opinions,*^  sometimes  servile  and  venal 
in  collecting  the  **most  sweet  voices:'"  somc  would  wish  it  to 
take  a  nobler  name,  Emulation  ;  some  would  say  its  present  is 
not  its  own,  for  that  of  its  parents  is  Vanit}'. 

Cautiotisness  has  raised  two  watch-towers  for  itself,  though 
sadly  out  of  the  perpendicular,  on  the  higher  sides  of  the 
head ;  thus  it  is  ever  at  the  post  of  observation,  commands  a 
large  horizon,  and  keeps  a  sharp  look  out.  To  a  honest  tem- 
perament,  this  inmate  is  by  no  means  an  agreeable  being.  He 
looks  with  a  feverish  suspiciou  around  him ;  never  speaks  when 
he  can  listen ;    is  a  shameless  eaves-dropper ;   only,  in  answ^. 

ing  a  question,   can  stammer  out  yes, — but — ^if — will  think 

cannot  decide — ^is  always  faithful,  for  he  never  promises;  and 
true  to  his  engagements,  for  he  never  commits  himself. 

We  now  reach  another  ascent,  and  find  ourselves  on  a  spe- 
cies  of  table^land.      And  consulting  the  last  directory  we  can 

•  Ovid.— Metam  :  lib.  iv. 
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icarcely  lose  our  way.  But  for  such  gazetteers,  the  deaths, 
removals,  and  new  erections,  would  puzzle  Ariadne  herself. 

Having  climbed  the  height,  the  weary  traveller  finds  a 
kind  of  St.  Bemard''^  Hospice,  offering  him  the  kindest  recep- 
tion.  Here  is  the  seat  of  Benevalence.  We  can  only  enrol  our 
names  in  its  album,  and  wish,  as  we  depart,  that,  if  it  be  so 
as  the  door-plate  informs  us,  its  mansion  may  be  enlarged,  and 
its  ttrength  be  confirmed ;  that  when  it  deceases,  its  fine  expanse 
of  dwelling  may  long  survive  as  its  tomb ;  that  ^^  goodness  and 
it  may  fill  up  one  monument.'^ 

Veneration  most  properly  surmounts  the  whole  skull ;  and 
when  we  recollect  the  quarrelsome  and  ill-favoured  rabble,  "  the 
fierce  democracy,^  of  organs  beneath  it,  we  may  say,  with  the 
Eighth  Henry, 

^^  Is  this  the  honour  thej  do  one  another  ? 
*T  is  well,  there  *s  one  above  them  yet.** 

Or  its  position  may  remind  us  of  Michael  Angelo^s  boast,  that 
he  would  lift  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  into  the  sky.  Now, 
when  we  recollect  the  utility  of  this  development,  that  in  the 
memorable  words  of  Gall,  '^  the  feeling  of  religion  is  attached 
to  it,'^  we  cannot  but  regret  its  recent  discovery.  And  when 
we  recollect,  too,  the  name  by  which  he  first  announced  it, 
Theosophy,  our  regret  is  embittered.  From  what  perplexity 
might  philosophers  and  sages  have  been  preserved,  had  this 
oracle  been  consulted  more  early ;  strange  that  any  other  steep 
should  be  preferred  to  the  one  of  the  Phrenological  Ridge ! 
Clarke  might  have  raised  his  matchless  demonstration  without 
his  prodigious  cost  of  mental  exertion,  had  he  but  known  that 
there  was  a  portion  of  brain  which  could  be  spun  into  arguments 
on  all  moral  subjects,  surmounted  by  an  imperfect  cylinder, 
which  somehow  or  other  assisted  the  interior  manufacture.  And 
pity  it  is,  that  Socrates,  though  often  obliged  to  wipe  his  head 
from  the  overwhelming  missiles  of  Xantippe,  never  fastened 
on  that  boss,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  withstand  all  thc 
charges  of  the  Areopagus,  respecting  new  deities,  by  proclaim- 
ing  the  First  and  Only  Gause.     And  it  might  greatly  assitt  tbe 
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(lespatch  of  all  moral  litigations,  and  religious  ooDtrarcnies 
if  we  would  ever  recollect  that  they  are  within  this  jurisdictioD; 
that  the  venue  must  be  laid,  and  the  parties  be  bound  io  racog- 
nizances  to  appear,  in  this  particular  district.  Tfais  is,  indeed, 
the  very  polc  of  the  head,  and  the  circles  are  the  p^r^UiJ»  of 
latitude.  We  can  easily  do  what  the  sailor  in  the  Arctic  czpe- 
dition  said  he  would,  could  he  find  the  one  c^  which  he  was 
in  quest,  **Hang  his  hat  on  it;  for  the  say-ao  of  the  thii^.* 
Thesc  latter  two  are  really  respectable  members  of  the  oonunoii» 
wealth  of  the  organs,  but  in  their  moraiity  tbey  stand  akne. 
B^evolence  and  Veneration  are  the  only  Graces  which  ever  pass 
the  Caput. 

DecUiony  or  Firmness  demands,  and  keeps  with  chanc- 
teristic  energy,  the  next  rank.  The  idea  of  the  brain,  entertaised 
by  the  Craniologists,  is  more  favourable  to  the  genius  of  this 
organ  than  to  the  last.  They  compare  the  spinal  marrow  to  a 
tree  having  its  roots  in  the  brain ;  and  "  this,"*^  says  Villers, 
^'is  to  remind  man  of  his  immortality.'"  Now  this  is  a  curi- 
ous,  a  bow-pot,  vegetation  indeed ;  and  a  downward  growth 
does  not  seem  the  best  fitted  emblem  to  remind  us  of  our  para- 
mount  destiny.  But  in  the  case  of  Dedsion^  it  ought  to  be 
radicaly  and  here  I  would  not  strike  at  the  rooL 

It  is  said  by  the  poet  that  *'  Conscience  does  make  cowards 
of  us  all  :*"  we  must  therefore  adniire  the  stand  which  Firmness 
makes,  though  the  organs  of  Cofiscientiousness  are  alwavs 
at  its  elbows.  This  word  is  used  sometimes  as  equivalent  with 
righteousness,  and  is  supposed  to  form  the  basis  of  all  legisla- 
tion  and  jurisprudence.  We  often  speak  of  conscience ;  now  we 
know  where  to  find  it.  We  often  speak  of  making  conscience 
of  such  a  thing^  now  we  see  what  a  thing  we  can  make  of 
conscience !     "  I  hold  it  very  stuff*of  the  conscience  !*" 

Hope  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  regions  anterior  to  con- 
scientiousness.  It  seems  scarcely  to  answer  our  ideas  of  jus- 
tice  to  put  this  fine  sentiment  into  osseous  confinement ; — vet 
recoUecting  how  narrow  a  chance  there  was  formerly  of  its 
taking  flight  through  an  open  lid,  it  niay  have  been  a  necessarv, 
though  rigid,  measure,  to  hemictically  seal  it,  or,  as  despots 
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have  treated  criminals,  to  build  it  up.  A  ne  exeat  regno  ia 
the  slightest  restraint  such  a  subject  can  expect. 

And  now  we  conie  to  a  new  sentiment,  and  recoUecting  the 
HcMratian  rule,  Nil  admirari,  we  refer  to  what  was  originally 
termed,  in  French,  supematuralite  and  sens  des  matveilleux. 
Its  ^^  local  habitation  and  name  *"  are  not  precisely  decided.  It 
is,  however,  imagined  to  lie  somewhat  anterior  to  Hope^  and 
contiguous  to  the  comers  of  veneration,  It  is  now  called  Mar- 
yellousness.  It  is  a  ^^  most  miraculous  organ.*"  It  is  a  commcm 
feeling,  and  produces  the  rage  for  noveUreading.  It  induces 
men  also  to  brave  the  most  terrific  sublime  of  nature.  Thus, 
the  stranger  who  haunted  the  Mall,  informed  the  great  satirist 
of  his  adventures :  ^'  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  seen 
all  the  phffinomena  of  nature,  excepting  an  earthquake,  which 
I  waited  for  in  Naples  three  years  in  vain ;  and  now  I  impa- 
tiently  expect  a  safe  passage  to  Jamaica  for  that  benefit  !^ 

Ideality  presents  itself  on  the  temples,  and  is  the  instru- 
ment  of  Imagination.  It  is  fully  developed  on  some  heads 
which  affect  to  see  farther  into  those  of  their  neighbours  than 
it  is  commonly  deemed  possible  to  do.  It  gives  birth  to  the 
empiricism  of  speculation,  and  to  each  vagary  of  the  day.  In 
the  brain,  below  this  surface,  lie  the  glands  which  secrete  such 
works  as  the  Iliad,  the  Infemo,  Paradise  Lost,  and  Ghilde 
Harold.  Here  is  formed  and  prcserved  the  humour  of  genius. 
Here  are — 

*^  Such  scething  brains, 
Such  shaplng  fantasiefl,  that  apprehend 
Morc  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehend».** 

No  longer  do  we  ask, 

"  Whcre  is  fancy  bred, 
Or  in  thc  heart  or  in  thc  head  ?** 

Yet  some  may  not  have  any  high  notion  of  the  birth-place,  and 
be  prepared  to  hear  that 

**  Fancy  dies 
In  thc  cradlc  where  it  lies.*" 

AII  thosc  ethereal  aspirations  which  genius  kindles,  all  those 
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witching  strains  which  poetry  chants,  the  creating  power,  tihe 
iniaginative  world,  dwell  in  this  narrow  nook.  Idola  speciu! 
we  niay  well  sigh !  It  has  not  an  elf  ^s  ring  about  whidi  to 
sport !  Even  Mah  could  not  put  up  her  hazeUnut  waggoo  la 
it !     "  Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell  !**  % 

Wit  sweeps  from  the  course  of  the  last  organ,  and  jnst 
makes  a  small  curve  with  the  forehead.  As  brevit j  is  tlie  sool 
of  wit,  and  they  who  lack  it  only  attempt  to  define  it,  ooe 
remark  shall  su£Sce.  We  do  not  doubt  that  tbere  is  sudi  a 
faculty, — that  its  sallies  are  many  and  forcible,— «11  our  sor- 
prise  is  about  the  sally-port.  We  do  not  deny  that  tbere  are 
such  treasures — 

M  *T  is  true  the  things  are  costlj,  rich,  and  isre, 
But  how  in  woiider*8  naine  did  they  come  there  ?** 


M 


Perhaps  the  man  was  in  a  sportive  fit, 
And  had  no  other  play-place  for  his  wit.** 


No  wonder  that  so  many  quickly  are  at  their  *<  wit'*^  end^ ! 

Imitaticeness  is  (mirabile  dictu!)  a  senfimeni;  aod 
stretches  away  above  wit,  and  alongside  benevolence.  But 
these  Cicerones,  over  the  skuU,  here  indeed  prove  their  otrn 
imitative  organ  large,  while  they  assert  their  originality.  I 
fearlessly  maintain  a  grosser  plagiarism  was  never  committed. 
It  is  due  to  those  observing  monkeys  which  went  forth  to  see 
the  world,  and  seized  immediately  on  this  mimic  peculiarity  of 
the  human  character: 

^^  For  how  fantastic  is  the  sight, 
To  meet  men  always  bolt  upright, 
Because  we  sometimes  walk  on  two ! 
I  hate  the  imitating  crew.** 

This  completes  the  topography  of  the  lateral,  superior, 
and  posterior  portions  of  the  head ;  and  here  we  reach  the  os 
frontis  on  which  the  intellectual  operations  are  most  distinctly 
characterised  !  Indimdualityy  or  Ctiriosity^  is  the  first,  and 
by  it  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the  distinct  properties  of 
bdngs  and  things.     The  man  who  frequently  speaks  of  genus 
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and  species,  botanical  tribes  and  geological  diversities,  will 
always  show  a  high  rotundity  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  and 
be  almost  comuted  by  it.  Form  stands  next  in  order,  and  is 
indicated  by  breadth  between  the  eyes.  It  makes  great  sculp- 
tors,  and  spoils  fine  gentlemen.  Stze  is  a  new  addition,  and 
henceforth,  by  aid  of  a  small  eminence  above  formy  we  may 
speak  out  very  positively  about  things  being  large  and  small ; 
which,  until  lately,  would  have  been  the  height  of  imprudence. 
Immediately  above  the  eye,  but  verging  towards  the  intemal 
canthus,  is  the  organ  of  Coloury  and  constitutes,  of  necessity, 
the  Drawing-room  of  the  soul.  Then  protrudes  Order ;  and  it 
is  an  antiquarian  trick  to  refer  to  ancient  times,  ^^  When  order  in 
the  land  commenced,^  it  being  quite  a  modem  discovery.  It 
particularly  assists  all  arrangements  of  natural  history ;  and  in 
choosing  its  Gurator,  each  Philosophical  Society  should  regulate 
its  suiTragcs  by  the  actual  experiment  of  the  rise  on  the  can- 
didate's  outer  eye-brow.  Locality  is  honoured,  as  is  very 
proper,  with  a  larger  space  than  can  be  a£fbrded  to  the  other 
organs  of  this  region  ;  and  enables  us,  by  a  parallax,  to  tell 
the  diameter  of  a  planet,  or,  by  striding  across  a  room,  it  \ 
8o  much  by  so  much  dimensions.  Number  informs  us,  in  a 
moment,  "  how  many  fingers  we  hold  up  !^ — ^perhaps  the  origin 
of  decimals — ^helps  us  to  keep  birth-days;  and  is  sometimes 
made  use  of  in  working  logarithms.  ^^  Forsooth,  a  great  arith- 
metician.^  And  thus  far  the  knowing  faculties  are  very  for- 
tunate  for  Craniologists ;  for  their  system  is  the  evolution  of 
curiosity  respecting  individuality^  the  symmetry  of  form^  the 
guage  of  aize^  the  knighthood  of  order^  the  continent  of  localiiy^ 
the  magic  of  number^  and  thc  perfection  of  colouring! 

But,  pursuing  this  analysis,  we  find  that  the  head  once 
more  presents  other  objects  of  notice.  There  is  the  organ  of 
timey  and  there  never  was  a  more  steady  chronometer.  Then 
iufie  arranges  itself  on  both  sides  of  the  brow,  as  all  prepared 
for  a  double  chorus.  Language  most  appropriately  disdains  a 
cranioscopy,  and  proves  it  true  that  eyes  can  speak.  Gall  must 
have  forgotten  this  part  of  his  organology,  when  he  uttered  his 
well-known  witticism  on  Porson^s  skull,  which  was  said  to  be 
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very  thick— ^^  How  the  ideas  got  into  such  a  sktill,  is  At 
business  of  others,  not  mine:  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  thirt; 
but  let  them  once  get  in,  that  is  all  I  want — oiioe  in,  I  viD 
defy  them  ever  to  get  out  again.*^  Now  he  should  have  ruatm- 
bered,  that  his  system  absolutely  pointed  out  the  seat  of  thoe 
ideas,  and  their  cause ;  and  gave  them  a  seat  and  cause  as  nadj 
as  he  could  to  the  easiest  outlet  of  the  whole  cranium  ! 

Poor  Weight  and  Resistance  have  somehow  been  orerhxikdl 
of  hite ;  though  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  are  eQtitled  to 
share  with  Newton  the  discovery  of  the  centripetal  and  oentii- 
fugal  forces :  Sic  vos  non  vobis !  Weight  may  have  &llai 
through  !     Resistance  may  have  given  in  ! 

The  two  remaining  faculties  are  denominated  reflectii^. 
They  are  Camparisofi^  which,  being  a  degree  in  its  oirst  figki^ 
occupies  a  high  latitude.  While  CausativenesSy  ranged  on  both 
sides,  intimates  the  propriety  of  examining  the  foundations  cn 
which  the  entire  system  rests.  *<  It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  caine^ 
my  soul.'*' 

And  now  I  might  easily  take  up  the  Specimen  Head,  and 
sav : — 

*•*  Herc how  could  I  exf^n 

The  various  labyrinths  of  thc  brain  ! 
I  could  demonstnite  ever}*  pore 
Whcre  mcmory  lays  up  her  store, 
And  to  an  inch  compute  the  station 
*TM'ixt  judgment  and  imagination. 
Thc  brain  contains  ten  thousand  ceUs, 
In  cach  some  active  fancy  dwells; — 
Which  always  is  at  work  and  framing, 
Thc  several  follies  I  was  naming."* 

It  may  be  premised  that  there  are  many  objections  to  this 
system,  whose  force  I  am  unable  to  perceive.  I  cannot  consent 
to  join  in  the  senseless  clamour  of  men  who  have  never  examined 
it.  I  cannot  cringe  to  men  who  will  admit  no  opinion  and 
theory  but  those  which  they  niay  plead  are  generally  allowed, 
and  sanctioned  by  immemorial  prescription.  I  may  not  honour 
the  supercilious  race  who  dare  not  think  for  themsdives,   and 

•  Prior'8  Alma. 
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sneer  at  all  who  cannot  drift  down  the  tide  with  equal  smooth- 
new  and  confidence.  An  honest  mind  will  risk  any  chance  of 
singularity  and  disfavour  in  the  pursuit  and  assertion  of  truth. 
*•  Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri/^  They  who  talk 
of  their  contented  and  happy  ignorance,  and  of  their  determi- 
nation  to  abide  by  the  opinions  of  prescription  and  antiquity, 
may  be  reminded  that  the  brute  enjoys  its  ignorance  in  a  much 
higher  degree,  and  adheres  to  the  usages  of  its  ancestors  with  a 
much  stricter  fidelity. 

If  the  cause  of  liberal  and  useful  knowledge  have  an  ardent 
well-wisher  and  sincere  admirer,  I  would  claim  to  be  he.  I 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  fear  that  man  could  grow  too  wise,  or 
that  the  world  might  become  too  enlightened.  Superstition  and 
tyranny  may  court  refuge  in  ignorance,  may  love  to  shroud 
themselves  in  artifice  and  delusion,  and  may  require  a  darkened 
stage  to  act  their  parts.  It  is  their  interest  to  extinguish  intel- 
lect  and  stifle  enquiry.  They  are  birds  of  the  night;  and 
they  clamour  at  each  streak  of  the  dawn.  They  are  g^ardians 
of  the  sepulchre ;  and  they  grudge  the  faint  quivering  lamp 
which  hangs  in  it,  lest  it  should  disturb  the  dead.  I  hail  the 
progress  of  research,  and  the  triumph  of  mind.  I  would  beckon 
forward  the  outstretched  curiosity  of  the  age.  Am  I  afraid  that 
Craniology  will  unveil  too  many  secrets?  Do  I  fear  it  may 
throw  too  broad  and  piercing  a  beam  over  prudent  oonceal- 
ments.^  My  religion  not  only  mounts  up  with  wings  as  the 
eagle,  but  like  it  seeks  the  sun  !  Did  I  suppose  that  this 
system  had  any  relation  to  truth,  I  would  honour  it;  that  it 
was  the  meanest  fragment  or  particle  of  truth,  I  would  collect 
it.  Isis  raised  her  monuments  to  each  limb  of  Osiris.  Truth, 
in  the  sense  of  physical  fact,  cannot  be  known  without  dis- 
pensing  some  advantage.  ^^  Truth  and  goodness,^'  says  BacoD, 
**are  one,  difiering  but  as  the  seal  and  the  print;  for  tnith 
prints  goodness.*"  The  greater  multitude  of  anti-craniologists 
are  they  who  have  made  it  their  vaunt  that  they  have  never,  not 
they  ! — given  the  subject  any  thought  or  enquiry.  "  I  candidly 
told  Dr.  Spurzheim,"^  says  Abemethy,  ^'  that  though  I  admitted 
his  opinions  might  be  true,  yet  I  would  never  enquire  whether 
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they  werc  so  or  not."*     *'  Shocking,"*  « siny,"  «*  coDteniptible,'* 
"  puerile/'*  go  very   little   way   with  obsenrant,   independait» 

minds. 

The  system  is  frequently  impugned  for  medcUiiig  with  tk 
relations  which  exist  between  mind  and  body.  But  mind  aiid 
body  are  never  seen  apart  in  the  present  state  of  things.  I 
never  think  of  asking  myself  where  is  my  mind,  it  being  no 
subject  of  my  senses,  or  my  consciousness  ;  and  locality,  so  bt 
as  I  know,  seems  no  law  of  mind.  Now  the  Craniologiat  is  bj 
no  means  obliged  to  have  an  opinion  upon  the  manner  of  the 
connexion  betwcen  the  two, — all  he  is  bound  to  say  is,  tbat  tk 
mind  must  act  by  certain  sensible  mediums,  and  be  affected  bj 
particular  material  conditions. 

A  mechanical  action  is  supposed,  on  the  part  of  some  d 
its  opponents,  to  be  attributed  by  it  to  the  mind.  The  body 
is  a  machine.  The  types  of  almost  all  such  oontriTanoe  are 
contained  in  it.  There  are  the  pulley,  the  lever,  the  hydnnlic 
engine,  the  stringed  instrument,  the  pendulum.  Now  the  imiid 
does  impel  its  cerebral  apparatus.  I  will  to  open  mine  eje^ 
it  opens, — there  is  the  power,  and  the  instrument  obeys.  But 
no  mechanical  action  need  be  attributed  to  the  mind,  even 
though  the  various  parts  of  the  brain  be  appropriated  to  its 
functions — the  question  how  a  particular  nerve,  or  mass  of  me- 
dullary  substance,  is  nioved  by  the  volitions  of  the  mind,  not 
forming  a  necessary  branch  of  the  investigation. 

It  is  useless  to  discard  the  system  because  it  represents  so 
many  propensities  and  dispositions  to  be  common  to  man  and 
animals ;  and  makes  so  frequent  an  appeal  to  comparative  ana- 
tomy.  We  are  animals,  whether  we  like  to  be  told  so  or  not. 
If  they  sonietimes  rise  to  us,  how  often  do  we  grovel  with  them ! 
We  are  "  links,  though  reluctant,  in  a  fleshly  chain.***  I  fuUy 
agree  in  these  just  ideas  of  Pascal ;  ^'  It  is  dangerous  to  inform 
man  how  near  he  stands  to  the  beasts^  without  showing  him,  at 
the  same  time,  how  infinitelv  he  shines  above  them.^  And 
again,  he  writes,  ^^  Nature,  which  is  stronger  than  all  the  reason 
of  those  who  depreciate  human  nature,  convinces  them  more 
powerfully  of  man^s  greatness,  than  reason  can  persuade  tbem 
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of  his  meanness.'*^  Physical  confonnity  does  not  preclude  great 
intellectual  diiTerences.  Brains  are  at  least  possessed  by  both. 
And  both  exhibit  an  astonishing  coincidence  in  eating  and 
drinking.  A  craniologist  may  hold  in  equal  horror  with  others 
tbe  philosophy  of  animal  stems  and  origins;  and  recognise, 
what  I  cannot  suppose  any  doubt,  the  natural,  essential  pre- 
eminence  of  man. 

Fatalism,  with  sorae  show  of  reason,  has  been  charged  upon 
thb  system ;  but  it  scarcely  seems  inemtably  to  belong  to  it. 
It  certainly  assumes  an  original  distinction  of  intellectual  capa- 
bility.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  same  fact ;  I  only  doubt  this 
organic  mode  of  explaining  it.  It  is  surely  not  mere  poetry 
to  speak  of  heaven-bom  genius,  of  mental  originality,  of  those 
precious  specimens  of  character  which  are  ^^just  shown  to  the 
earth,  but  are  not  sufiered  to  abide.^  Are  there  no  native 
germs  which  spring  up  in  spontaneous  luxuriance  ?  Of  all  my 
antipathies,  the  opposite  doctrine  creates  the  strongest:  that 
man  is  a  mere  creature  of  circumstances, — that  he,  without  a 
phistic  energy  of  soul,  is  moulded  by  the  most  foreign  influ- 
ences,  —  that  he  has  no  determining  impulse,  —  that  ^^he  is 
a  pipe  for  fortune^s  finger  to  sound  what  stop  she  please.*^ 
He,  forsooth,  is  the  sport  of  every  passing  event  I  He  is  the 
puppet  played  by  every  puUing  of  its  strings !  His  will  is  but 
the  susceptibility  which  never  stirs  itself,  a  centre  which  only 
vibrates  to  that  which  is  without,  a  spring  on  which  outward 
touches  alone  can  act !  We  are  no  more  accountable  for  the 
adoption  of  any  habit,  or  the  bias  of  any  course,  than  the 
stream  for  its  impregnation  with  the  mineral  over  which  it  rolls, 
or  the  conversion  of  the  insect  into  the  colour  of  the  leaf  on 
which  it  feeds.  It  is  forgotten  that  we  create  our  circurostances. 
We  form  our  own  world.  Society  but  represents  and  shapes 
out  our  hearts.  Its  temptations  but  obey  our  suggestions  and 
propensities.  Its  paths  are  but  our  froward  ways.  We  pre- 
side  at  the  distaff*  and  wind  the  tissue.  Commend  me  to  the 
schools  in  which  skuU-meters  teach  the  maxims  of  intellectual 
inequality,  illustrated  by  unequal  conformation,  rather  than  to 
thoee  parallelograms  in  which  men  are  cooped  to  be  blended 
I  I 
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and  assimilated ;  where,  as  on  the  bed  of  Procreustes»  all 
characters  are  racked  or  lopped  to  a  standard. 

Materialism  has  in  somc  cases  been  maintained  in  ooonec* 
tion  with  Craniology, — ^but  hundreds  who  hold  the  latteTy 
contend  most  religiously  and  unequivocally  for  the  necemj 
distinctness  of  mind  from  all  modifications  of  matter^— «id 
candour  must  allow  that  the  very  idea  of  organs  implies  a 
superior,  independent,  power  which  can  use  them.  The  rm 
objectors  speak  of  the  eye  which  sees;  and'what  grosaer  aiate^ 
rialism  can  therc  be  than  this  ?  They  have  no  hentatian  m 
calling  the  brain  the  instrument  of  thought,  and  yeC  woiiy 
denounce  in  the  same  breath  those  who  imagine  it  the  monr 
instruments  of  diversified  thoughts ! 

It  is  quite  fashionable  to  deride  innate  ideas,  and,  thcn> 
fore,  the  opponents  of  Craniology  have  rather  adroitly  eaiayed 
to  prove  that  it  was  favourable  to  that  exploded  opinion.  Nov, 
had  they  attended  to  the  most  bungling  advocate,  they  mint 
have  perceived  the  futility  of  the  charge.  The  question  is  d 
faculties, — ^ideas  are  the  results  of  faculties  employed.  Thoogh 
I  do  not  admit  the  existence  of  innate  ideas,  I  believe  thst  man 
was  made  to  be  affected  in  particular  ways,  and  is  origiDallj 
endowed  vrith  the  capacity  of  particular  notions  and  impressionSL 
The  student  of  this  sciencc  need  not  contend  for  more.  But 
indeed  many  have  little  clearer  notion  of  what  is  meant  by 
innate  ideas  than  Dogberry  :  "  to  be  a  well-favoured  man  is  the 
gift  of  fortune  ;  but  to  write  and  read  comes  by  nature."*^ 

A  flippant  remark  is  often  made,  that  the  dissection  of  tbe 
portions  of  brain,  lying  under  the  several  developments,  exhibit 
no  peculiarity  of  structure,  and  no  fitness  to  their  correspoDdiDg 
ends.  But  this  proves  too  much;  for  let  the  optic,  or  any, 
nerve  bc  traced  from  its  thalamus  to  its  termination  and  expan- 
sion  ;  and  there  is  no  operator,  however  keen  his  tact,  however 
microscopic  his  eye,  who  could  show  why  the  one  assists  in 
vision,  another  in  hearing,  and  a  third  in  taste.  Till  nervous 
structure  and  influence  be  better  understood,  it  seems  indecent 
to  allege  our  ignorance  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  brain  to 
these  pretended   uses,    in  disproof  of   the  system  that  assigns 
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them.     The  onus  is  sufRciently  heavy  on  the  system  to  prove 
the  affirmative. 

Craniology  is  often  mis-stated,  and  it  is  appealed  to  for  the 
discovery  of  character.  It  need  pretend  to  nothing-of  this 
kind.  It  can  only  decide  on  the  tendency  and  disposition.  It 
says  nothing  of  what  man  is  ;  simply  of  his  leading  and  master 
inclinations.  Like  Brown  it  only  fills  its  mouth  with  capa- 
hilUy,  It  is  not  the  indticement  which  constitutes  character; 
it  may  be  that  the  character  is  made  up  of  self-control.  And 
should  it  be  said,  that,  upon  any  revolution  of  sentiment  and 
conduct,  these  organs  mislead, — ^it  may  be  replied,  No,  for  this 
revolution  supposes  the  most  counter  qualities,  and,  according 
to  this  system,  a  change  will  be  wrought  on  the  head, — the 
brain  altering,  and  the  bone  recruiting,  according  to  the  vital 
ceconomy. 

Other  extenuations  are  fairly  admissible.  Many  of  the 
organs  are  named,  not  from  their  common  but  extreme  action. 
Combativeness  has  a  dreadful  sound,  but  courage  is  a  virtue. 
Secretiveness  implies  a  hateful  reserve,  but  fidelity  we  admire. 
Many  dispositions  are  virtuous  or  evil  simply  according  to  their 
direction.  Their  qualities,  too,  depend  upon  the  d^rees  of 
their  exercise.  We  may  be  angry  and  sin  not ;  we  may  be 
A"g^9  ^d  **  &nd  do  that  we  shall  be  sorry  for.""  Character  is 
seen  in  trial ;  Csesar  is  proved  by  the  Rubicon.  And  a  foreigner 
may  be  pardoned  for  some  abuse  of  our  language,  and  for  an 
anxiety  to  retain  some  words  of  the  language  in  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  write  and  think.  For  if  the  phrases  be  uncouth, 
we  have  the  scholia  of  the  author  ;  or  else  we  might  be 
reminded  of  the  manner  in  which  Aristotle,  after  the  publica- 
tion  of  his  Acroatics,  or  more  difficult  parts  of  his  philosophy, 
replied  to  Alexander,  who  reproached  him  for  it,  <*  Though 
published,  none  can  understand  it  without  my  explanations.'^ 
We  must  sometimes,  indeed,  admit,  with  Dangle,  that  ^^the 
interpreter  is  the  hardest  to  be  understood  of  the  two.''  Or 
that,  to  quote  the  lines  of  Milton, — 
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Chaos  ttmpire  titf, 
And  hy  dedaion  more  emhroilt  the  fray.' 
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Should  it  be  reflected  on  this  theory,  that»  instead  of  piDr- 
ing  particular  organization  and  structure  to  be  the  eau$e  d 
mind,  it  contents  itself  with  the  mere  coineideniSj  we  mxui 
remember  that  a  thousand  things  are  beUered  by  us  to  be  rdatd 
without  being  able  to  exhibit  the  link :  that  our  conclusians  are 
more  generally  determined  by  the  past  hocy  tban  the  propiefm 
hoc.  Few  men  can  separate  between  compound  ideas  and 
sequent  events,  like  Sir  R.  de  Coverley.  ^'Among  otber 
pieces  of  news  which  he  brought  from  his  country  seaty'"  sars 
the  Spectator,  ^^  he  informed  me  that  Moll  AVliite  was  deid ; 
and  in  about  a  month  after  her  death,  the  wind  was  so  tot 

m 

high,  that  it  blew  down  the  end  of  one  of  his  bams.  But,  ibr 
my  own  part,  says  Sir  Roger,  I  do  not  think  that  the  oU 
woman  had  anv  hand  in  it.*" 

Nor  is  the  absence  of  consciousness  respecting  these  fiiiio^ 
tions  and  processes  of  the  brain,  at  all  decisiTe  againsl  their 
reality,  for  there  are  many  things  in  the  brain-  little  dranit 
of  in  common  philosophy.  People  live  and  die  without  «dj 
apprehension  that  there  are  bays,  conduits,  bridges,  vaults, 
pillars,  homs,  bed-chambers,  harps,  shanks,  hedges,  roads, 
pine-apples,  nay,  even  the  hippocampus,  inside  their  beads. 
But  all  those  things  are,  though  no  subjects  of  our  con- 
sciousness ! 

And  if  the  system  he  founded  in  fact,  a  great  conTcnience 
will  be  supplied  by  it.  Think  how  business  may  be  despatched 
and  intercourse  facilitated,  by  this  juxta-position  and  police  of 
the  organs.  The  soul  has  not  to  be  running  about  to  look  for 
its  lacqueys  and  servants :  they  all  stand  thick  together  in  files 
and  clusters.  It  has  not  to  send  for  them  all  over  the  grounds: 
they  are  always  within  sight,  or  at  least,  hearing.  The  cranium 
thus  becomes  an  exchange  in  which  the  intellectual  nations  may 
assemble,  a  bazaar  where  all  mental  businesses  may  be  negoci- 
ated  ;  an  '^  officina  gentium  ;**  perhaps,  even  Soane  constructed 
the  courts  of  Westminster  on  this  commodious  principle,  so 
that  it  is  easy  to  practice  in  all.  Nor  is  it  improbable ;  thone 
being  a  close  resemblance  in  the  things.  What  is  the  organ 
of  secretiveness  or  cunning  but  a  Court  of  Common   Pleas? 
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What  the  organ  of  conscientiousness  but  a  Court  of  Equity  ? 
What  the  organ  of  causativeness  but  a  Court  of  King^s  Bench  ? 
What  the  organ  of  acquisitiveness  but  a  Court  of  Exchequer? 
Marvellousness  and  Veneration  hold  their  jurisdictions  apart: 
marvellousness  sits  in  the  Admiralty,  and  veneration  in  the 
Spiritual,  court. 

And  willing,  as  I  am,  to  state  all  in  my  power  that  can 
favour  this  system,  it  is  only  jtist  to  remark  on  the  cast  of 
popular  language.  Is  not  the  whole  founded  upon  a  recognition 
of  it  ?  What  was  the  ancient  cry,  O  Tempora,  O  Mores,— 
that  is,  O  the  state  of  the  human  brows !  O  the  degeneracy 
of  the  moral  sentiments  which  ought  to  be  ensconced  above 
them !  And  even  the  raost  modem  and  vulgar  idioms  convey 
the  same  opinion,  that  the  skuU  is  variously  mounted  by  organs, 
— for  what  is  more  common,  or,  according  to  this  system,  more 
proper,  than  to  say  of  a  person  who  has  fallen  or  tumbled,  He 
came  hump  down,  or  down  hump  f  And  may  not  the  other 
exdamation,  so  frequent  when  any  thing  alarmiug  occurs^  O 
Gemini !  arise  from  the  universal  belief  in  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  brain  ? 

And  this  fact  is  unaccountably  forgotten  by  many  anti- 
craniologists.  They  speak  of  the  brain  as  of  one  undistinguished 
roass,  overlooking  the  partition  which  must  strike  every  eye. 
Their  arguments,  drawn  from  any  injury  of  its  parts,  are  there- 
fore  apparently  inconclusive,  unless  they  can  prove  the  injury 
to  affect  the  two  corresponding  parts.  Sir  Knight  rode  only 
with  one  spur,  finding  that  if  one  side  of  his  horse  went  well, 
the  other  side  managed  to  keep  up  with  it ;  but  it  seems  pos- 
able,  according  to  the  form  of  the  brain,  to  have  a  healthy 
ade  with  a  side  ill-conditioned. 

In  adducing  the  objections  which  I  entertain  to  the  system, 
I  shall  explain  my  reasons  for  not  employing  the  term  Phrsno- 
LOOY.  <l>^i;y  signifies  properly  the  membranes  of  the  heart,  but 
especially  the  diaphragm.  The  term  has  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  to  the  skull  which  encloses 
it.  Were  I  to  enquire  of  any  anatomist  for  the  phreoitic 
nervc,  I  feel  certain  he  would  not  look  above  my  slioulders  fur 
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it.  Now  the  diaphragm  was  originally  tbougfat  to  be  the  «it 
of  mind.  It  was  a  happy  idea  to  locate  it  so  centrally,  that  no 
jealousy  could  be  felt  by  the  mountaineers  or  low-landers.— 
Hence  the  term,  analogically,  and  not  properly,  came  to  be 
used  to  signify  mind. — For  us,  therefcn^  who  doubt  the  mam- 
festation  of  intellection  by  the  cerebral  apparatus,  to  call  dni 
theory  phrenology,  would  be  a  foolish  mUnomer^  for  tbere  is 
no  reference  to  such  apparatus  in  this  title, — and  a  gratuitoui 
coftceMum,  for  we  do  not  discover  in  this  science  the  pkibmjfks 
of  mtnd.  It  is  most  true,  that  disordered  intellect  is  expreand 
by  a  similar  word,  but  what  can  phrenoUjgy  have  to  do  with 

phrenzy  f 

And  what  is  the  first  assumption  of  this  theory?  That 
the  brain  is  the  instrument  of  mind.  Upon  what  is  this  assump 
tion  founded  ?  We  feel  conscious,  it  is  replied,  that  we  tbiiik 
by  the  brain.  Being  accustomed  to  speak  in  popular  language 
of  the  head  as  the  seat  of  our  thoughts,  this  is  pleaded  to  dedde 
the  fact.  But  is  not  the  heart  the  seat  of  the  affections  as  truly? 
do  we  not  feel  conscious  that  we  love  and  hate  in  our  hearts  ? 
Now  our  passions  are  as  intellectual  as  our  ideas.  From  custom, 
it  may  be,  we  rub  our  heads  when  we  think  ;  we  also  press  our 
hearts  when  we  feel.  All  we  know  of  the  subserviency  of  bndn 
to  mind,  is  this:  we  can  open  our  eyes  at*pleasure,  but  that  is 
a  muscular  act,  and  the  impressions  on  them  are  involuntary. 
We  must  see,  hear,  taste,  smell,  feel, — whether  we  approve  or 
not.  The  mind  has  little  power  over  the  brain  even  as  a  aenmk- 
rium.  Not  a  single  proof  has  ever  been  fumished  that  a  mentai 
operation  is  connected  with  the  head  or  its  interior  parts.  Shaks- 
peare  speaks  of  ^^  The  liver,  brain,  and  heart,  those  sovereign 
thrones.*"  If  mind  have  a  locality,  it  may  divide  itself  between 
these  organs,  as  a  monarch  goes  from  one  palace  to  anoth^ :  or 
it  may  be  a  republican  power  invested  in  three  consuls.  Were 
I  compelled  to  draw  the  bounds  of  its  habitation,  I  should  fix 
on  the  spleen.  It  is  unfair  to  let  that  be  idle  and  useless  (and 
physiologists  can  neither  give  it  employment  nor  assign  its  scope) 
and  to  lay  the  burden  of  thinking  on  liver,  brain,  and  heart, 
already  over-worked.    Besides,  I  feel  conscious  of  my  soul  being 
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in  my  spleen  whenever  I  contend  with  certain  debasing  sophis- 
tries  and  frivolous  conceits. 

Independently  of  the  absence  of  all  proof  that  the  brain  is 
tbe  ministering  office  of  thought,  there  is  reasonable  doubt, 
wbether  it  be  so  essential  to  the  nervous  system.  It  is  rather 
strange  that  the  same  substance  should  stand,  as  various  anato- 
nijsts  assert,  in  relation  to  this  system  of  origin,  termination, 
and  centre:  "its  first,  its  last,  its  midst!"  WTien  nervous 
influence  is  explained,  itwill  be  time  enough  to  attempt  to  con- 
ceive  it.  Dr.  Baillie  has  shown,  in  his  Morbid  Anatomy,  that 
in  the  case  of  original  monstrous  formation,  there  may  be  want- 
ing  a  great  part  of  the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum,  and  tbe 
medulla  spinalis ;  even  a  total  want  of  the  brain,  without  any 
appearance  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  this  case  he  observes,  ^^  one 
should  expect  a  want  of  ner^^es  through  the  whole  body.  It  is, 
however,  not  so ;  ner\^es  are  found  distribi^ted  in  the  common 
way  through  the  limbs,  and  the  dorsal  nerves  can  be  seen  arising 
from  a  membrane  somewhat  resembling  the  dura  mater  in  the 
canal  behind  the  vertebrae.^ — The  inference  is,  that  the  nerves 
may  be  as  necessary  to  the  brain  as  the  brain  is  to  the  nerves.  I 
do  not  wish  to  depreciate  the  brain,  convinced  as  I  am,  that  there 
remain  innumerable  pho^nomena  of  its  structure  and  physiology 
to  be  explored.  I  wish  to  rescue  it  from  a  perversion  which 
threatens  to  retard  and  discredit  its  study.  I  would  leave  its 
**  book  and  volume  unmixed  with  baser  matter!^'  I  would,  with 
Lord  Bacon,  allow  it  to  be  ^'  cathedra  et  universitas,*'  provided 
there  be  neither  craniological  prebend,  nor  chair  ! 

That  the  intellect  may  be  unimpaired,  nothwithstanding 
the  destruction  of  large  quantities  of  cerebral  substance,  has 
long  since  received  anatomical  demonstration.  From  a  paper  in 
the  Manchester  Philosophical  Transactions,  communicated  by 
Dr.  Ferrier,  I  transcribe  the  foUowing  quotations.  "  A  girl 
died  very  lately  with  evident  symptoms  of  an  oppressed  brain, 
but  in  perfect  possession  of  her  intellectual  powers  When  the 
upper  part  of  the  skuU  was  removed,  beforc  opening  the  dura 
mater,  I  was  surprised  at  the  flaccid  appearance  of  the  brain :  it 
did  not  seem   to  flll  its  membranes,    and  it  nioved  under  the 
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fingers  with  a  very  trifling  resistanoe,  so  as  to  feel  alniost  liket 
poultice.  We  found  the  ventricles  quite  full  of  water,  and  ■ 
effusion  of  blood  upon  the  tentorium,  on  the  right  aide  Bn 
the  principal  disease  seemed  to  be  a  total  change  in  the  eoi- 
sistence  and  colour  of  the  brain  throughout.  It  wcMild  acn«dj 
bear  either  handling  or  cutting,  and  the  parta  were  uncomnioBlf 
indistinct. — Bonnetus  found  the  whole  substanoe  of  tbe  hnm 
watery,  and  so  soft  that  it  would  hardly  bear  a  knife,  ia  t 
patient  who  died  after  an  illness  of  twdve  years,  witbout  haritg 
any  alienation  of  mind.  The  spinal  marrow  was  equally  teader, 
and  shrunk  to  half  its  natural  size. — Dr.  Hunter  was  in  poa»> 
sion  of  a  skull,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  on  the  rigk 
side,  were  every  where  corroded.  And  the  whole  of  the  rigk 
hemisphere  was  found  to  be  destroyed  by  suppuration.  Tet 
the  man  retained  his  faculties  perfectly  till  the  instant  of  liis 
death. — La  Peyronie  quotes  the  foUowing  case.  A  cfaildy  six 
years  old,  received  a  pistol  shot  in  the  head:  a  suppuntiaB 
followed,  during  which  he  lost  a  great  quantity  of  the  bnin  tt 
every  dressing.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  days  he  died,  harii^ 
retained  his  faculties  to  the  last.  When  the  head  was  opened, 
the  portion  of  brain  remaining  in  the  skuU  did  not  exoeed  the 
size  of  a  smaU  egg.**'  To  these  cases  many  others  might  be 
added) — ^instances  of  hydrocephalus,  in  which  the  mind  suffered 
no  decay,  and  hernia,  in  which,  though  ^^  the  brains  were  out, 
the  man  would  not  die.'*' 

If  for  a  moment  we  think  of  that  disorganization  whicfa 
must  be  occasioned  by  large  bodies  of  fluid  occupying  tbe 
cavities  of  the  craniuni,  we  shall  be  still  more  disposed  to 
suspect  this  singular  organology.  During  a  healthy  state  thej 
could  not  be  made  to  hold  more  than  two  or  three  ounces.  In 
hydrocephalic  cases  several  pounds  have  been  effused.  In  their 
internal  and  chronic  form  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  have  been 
greatly  enlarged  by  such  contents.  Xow  there  must  be  a  great 
alteration,  under  such  circumstances,  in  the  relative  position  of 
the  parts,  even  where  there  is  no  derangement  of  structure. 
But  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  become  broader,  until  at 
length  the  form  of  convolution  disappears,  and  there  remains 
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only»  as  a  wall  to  the  enlarged  ventricles,  a  layer  of  white 
matter,  not  thicker  perhaps  than  the  eighth-part  of  an  inch, 
with  a  stratum  of  brown  substance  superposed.  Yet  all  the 
thinking  faculty  whatever,  or  wherever,  it  is,  is  unimpaired 
amid  this  devastation.  In  vain  will  it  be  said  that  there  is  no 
diaorganization,  and  that  the  fluid  acts  by  so  regular  a  force  on 
the  convolutions  of  the  ventricles,  that  their  duplicatures  are 
regularly  unfolded.  The  fact  is,  the  brain  is  converted  into  a 
•cnrt  of  membranous  expansion.  And  the  substance  is  demon- 
•trably  less;  besides,  the  brain  is  incapable  of  such  distension 
without  the  injury  of  its  finer  vessels.  Sometimes  the  ventricles 
«re  enlarged  without  any  enlargement  of  the  superficial  brain. 
80  destitute  is  this  system,  notwithstanding  its  overweening 
pretenaions,  of  sound  anatomical  and  physiological  data  ! 

To  all  this,  it  is  objected,  that  these  injuries  only  affect  a 
half  of  the  brain,  which  is  constituted  of  two  series  of  organs ; 
that  as  we  can  see  with  one  eye,  and  hear  with  one  ear,  so  we 
can  think  with  one  of  the  two  sections  of  the  brain.  Now  some 
diseases  are  generally  distributed  through  both.  But  these 
objectors  appear  to  defeat  themselves  by  some  other  positions. 
They  contend  that  the  several  organs,  though  rising  on  the 
superficies  of  the  cerebral  mass,  really  descend  to  the  base  of 
the  skuU ;  that  each  is  freehold  through  its  respective  substra- 
tum  as  far  as  it  may  choose  to  penetrate ;  and  that  an  action 
would  lie  against  any  which  would  presume  to  undermine  the 
nst.  Let  the  anatomist  say  how  far  this  partition  is  traced  ? 
how  low  the  falx  reaches?  The  brain  becomes  common,  and 
the  separation  indistinguishable,  perhaps  before  the  mid-way 
descent.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  span  of  a  bridge,  thinner 
at  the  cope  and  broader  at  the  abutments.  Towards  the  floor 
any  affection  will  be  general.  This,  I  must  think,  does  away 
with  the  main  shift  of  the  theory, — the  duplex  state  of  the 
organs.  Yet  this  bipartite  form  of  the  brain  is  the  cordial 
which  the  advocates  of  the  theory  quaff  in  every  discomfiture. 
It  quite  intoxicates  them.  They  see  all  things  double.  Janus 
is  their  god.  The  natural  division  of  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
never  occurs  to  them,  because  it  is  thought  of  by  every  other 
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penon  besides.      Like  the  philosopher   of  Feniey,    thej  hvre 
built  the  wings  of  the  house  on  two  differeDt  TOtioiMil  bcnB- 
daries,  and,  in  cases  of  arrests,  or  lettres  de  cachet,  tbe  imBd, 
by  exchanging  rooms,  can  secure  the  protectioii  of  Vingdai 
They  are  the  avowed 

^^  Patrons  of  all  thoae  IttckleM  bniBs, 
That  to  the  wrong  side  lean  1** 

The  proportion  of  the  human  brain  to  the  human  tmfDtmi 
figure,  is  commonly  urged  as  the  cause  of  our  intellectaal  sope- 
riority.  But  there  are  subjects,  which  natural  bistcMy  «nd  omi- 
parative  anatomy  discover  to  us,  of  equal  and  larger  proportioBi 
The  brain  of  a  seal  six  feet  long  is  fully  as  large  as  a  mtnV 
Who  can  any  longer  wonder  at  the  exploit  of  the  Phoci  m 
overthrowing  Hector,  and  scrambling  ofF  with  ManUMin*! 
stick  ?  The  brain  of  a  canary-bird  is  said  to  be  twice  as  larg^ 
in  proportion  to  its  body,  as  man^s  is  to  his.  Can  so  mudi  be 
wanting  for  its  one  quality  of  song,  its  one  orgiui  of  tune? 
With  this  double  store  we  might  expect  it  to  be  not  onlj 
^^  cantare  par,^  but  *^  respondere  parata.*"  The  Wenxels  afBm 
that  the  human  brain  has  reached  the  perfection  of  its  parts  and 
dimensions  when  the  child  is  seven  years  old.  If  aoy  should 
he  ^^creep  like  snail  unwillingly  to  school  ?*"  But  it  may  be 
answered,  that  the  greater  niass  of  brain  in  some  unreasoniag 
animals  is  to  be  explained  on  the  fact  that  their  nervous  cords 
are  larger  than  in  nian.  I  hail  the  answer  !  For  it  brings  back 
the  true  idea  and  usc  of  brain,  that  it  is  no  seat  and  instrument 
of  thoughty  but  the  matrix  and  pabulum  of  nervous  fibre.  And 
as  nian  seems  to  possess  a  universal  sensorium, — having  neither 
scale,  shell,  nor  coated  hair, — may  he  not  staiid  in  want  of  this 
cerebral  volume  for  sentient  purposes  ?  Is  there  any  proved 
connection  between  it  and  his  mind,  save  as  necessary  for  organic 
sensation  and  vital  energy  ?  The  brain  is  adduced  with  too 
much  confidence  in  these  questions.  The  living  brain  has,  of 
course,  never  been  dissected ;  and  thou^h  when  portions  of  the 
calvarium  have  been  removed,  thc  action  of  its  blood-vessds 
has  been  perceptible,  yet  its  appropriate  functions  have  never 
been  brought  to  light.     In  an  exanimated  brain,  the  very  organ- 
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b   ixation  may  be  deranged :   the  modus  operandi  must  be  sought 

n   in  yain. 

The  principal  argument  employed  to  prove  that  the  brain  is 
made  up  of  many  organs,  is,  the  sense  of  relief  we  gain,  after 
«pplication  to  one  subject,  by  attendon  to  another.  When 
wearied  by  studying  language,  we  are  still  refreshed  by  paint- 
iiig  and  music.  The  mind  can  be  continuously  occupied,  but 
its  occupations  must  be  varied.  Tkerefofre^  though  it  is  a  con- 
duflion  per  saltum,  the  brain  must  consist  of  many  parts, — 
which,  like  the  eyes  of  Argus,  take  it  by  tums  to  wake  and 
akep.  This  statement  goes  on  the  naked,  unprotected,  assertion, 
that  brain  is  the  instrument  of  thought.  It  also  attributes  a 
muscular  idea  to  mental  fatigue,  most  gratuitous,  most  uncon- 
geniaL  The  same  aensible  organ  may  be  uninterruptedly 
exercisedy  and  yet  be  relieved  by  diverting  that  exercise.  My 
eye  is  all  along  employed  in  gazing  upon  the  most  vivid  colours, 
'  and  then  upon  the  green  of  earth :  but  it  is  refreshed  by  the 
change,  though  there  is  no  cessation  of  its  attention.  And  why 
may  not  intellect  require  varied  excitement  in  conformity  to  its 
own  laws,  and  yet  find  its  relief  in  its  change  of  employments  ? 
Has  the  eye  two  organs,  one  of  which  exchanges  with  the  other, 
when  by  a  new  effort  on  a  new  object  it  is  invigorated?  Nor  is 
it  more  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  mind  is  in  need  of  many 
mediums,  and  that  these  are  altemately  in  action  or  at  rest, — 
because  a  little  poetry  comes  in  very  opportunely  aftar  hours 
devoted  to  conic  sections. 

In  laying  open  the  brain,  we  see  a  generally  equal  surfaae, 
no  high  eminences,  no  sudden  depressions ;  and  as  it  is  averred 
that  the  orgafis  are  in  the  brain,  and  only  their  developments  on 
the  skull,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  a  proof  of  their  existence 
at  this  stage  of  the  enquiry.  AIl  the  brain  presents  the  same 
appearance,  grey  and  white :  there  is  no  sign  of  distinct  com- 
partments :  no  variety  to  indicate  final  causes :  no  Jitness  which 
we  naturally  associate  with  organic  structure ;  no  mtiscle  which 
seems  wanted  for  the  execution  of  its  purposes.  Analysis  of 
tbe  brain  has  been  niost  successfully  conducted  by  the  ablest 
anatomists  of  the  age :  but  their  dissections  go  for  nothing  in 
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the  estimation  of  those  who  could  oonfound  Sphmx  hmdf! 
It  is  most  true  that  Haller,  Hunter,  Blumenbacb,  GodiB, 
Bell,  have  discovered  various  distinct  parts  in  the  maai  mi 
have  defined  them  ;  so  that  little  knowledge  can  be  reqiiiFBd  to 
declare  their  position,  their  order,  their  interesting  chanda', 
their  general  resembbince.  If  there  be  organs,  tbey  might  he 
expected  to  consist  of  the  corpus  callosum,  tbe  fornix,  the  pai 
varolii,  the  commissures,  the  pituitary  and  pineal  gland&  Thae 
are  too  unimportant  parts !  Besides,  every  one  knows  dbotf 
them  !  It  is  the  property  of  all  organs,  such  as  ejes,  noitnk 
and  ears,  to  be  unseen — ^therefore  the  instruments  of  thooigk 
shall  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  to  put  our  coofideDoeii 
Oall  and  Spurzheim  to  the  ordeal !  Sense  is  not  to  be  eQi> 
sulted  !  Faith  is  to  be  unhesitating !  How  mucb  more  ppofe 
is  it  to  speak  of  parts  which  have  never  been  seen,  insleii 
of  those  which  at  any  time  may !  Ipsi  dixerunt,  and  kt  all 
with  Pythagorean  docility  unmurmuringly  submit  ! 

As  no  science  can  have  any  chance  of  patronage  in  our  dsr, 
which  does  not  eulogise  Bacon,  and  shout  Inducti€in,  we  are 
informed  by  Craniologists  that  their  system  is  conducted  on  the 
most  rigid  principles  of  scientific  enquiry.  **  We  ne*-er,"  sav$ 
Spurzheim,  "  venture  beyond  experience ;  we  nevcr  deny  nor 
afilrm  any  thing  that  cannot  be  verified  by  experiment.  Wc 
never  make  researches  on  the  dead  body  alone,  nor  upon  the 
soul  alone,  but  upon  man  as  hc  appears  in  life.'*^  Be  it  remem- 
bered  that  induction  niust  have  facts  to  coUate :  what  are  the 
facts  of  this  investigation  ?  It  maintains  that  every  brain  his 
certain  organs,  and  that  these  are  expressed  by  the  superfidal 
skull.  And  the  facts  are  these.  They  can  multiply  busts  at 
pleasure, — see  the  ideality  of  Homer,  the  form  of  Phidias,  the 
causality  of  Aristotle !  No  rational  doubt  can  exist  that  eidi 
is  true  to  its  prototype  ! 

*'"  Caput  argutsp  prsbeat  historis.** 

And  it  is  very  probable  that  they  may  have  a  hundred  skuUs 
out  of  the  few  millions  which,  at  one  time  or  other,  have 
appeared  on  the  earth  !    The  result  must  be  most  satisfactorv  f 

m 
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The  research  tnust  be  most  complete!  Who  can  resist  the 
inference  that  the  brain  has  thirty-three  divisions;  and  the 
estemal  cranium  as  much  raised  and  indented  work  as  may 
oorrespond  !  Proud  generalization !  Man  has  certain  disposi- 
tioDs ;  if  not  in  the  brain,  where  can  they  be  ?  Therefore  they 
are  in  the  brain.  But  of  what  use  can  they  be,  if  only  in  the 
lirain?  Therefore  they  have  an  ostensible  revelation.  But  if 
not  ostensibly  revealed  on  the  cranium,  where  else  are  they  ? 
Therefore  they  are  revealed  on  the  cranium.  Triumphant  induc- 
tion  I  Never  had  theorem  a  more  victorious  right  to  claim 
its  Quod  erat  demonstrandum ;  never  had  statute  stronger  claim 
to  its  Be  it  enacted,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted. 

To  maintain  that  man  has  certain  eminences  on  his  skull 
18  to  little  purpose ;  that  is  not  litigated ;  but  the  craniologist 
ifl  bound  to  show  that  they  are  occasioned  by  the  enqephalon. 
For  my  own  part  I  neither  care  whether  they  be  so  or  not, 
bdieving  the  encephalon  to  have  as  much  connection  with  mind 
and  character,  as  the  marrow  of  the  leg-bone.  But  surely 
ihey  should  demonstrate  that  the  extemal  formation  depends 
upon  an  ^^  intemal  sculpture  f '  that,  in  short,  the  brain  moulds 
the  skull.  I  have  handled  many  skuUs,  but  have  always  been 
struck  with  their  disagreement  in  respect  of  interior  and  exterior 
fonnation.  Every  convex  point  of  the  formation  without,  ought 
to  be  marked  by  a  concavity  within  :  so  every  outward  depres- 
sion  should  cause  an  inverted  rotundity  within.  Take  the 
intemal  plate  of  the  skull ;  you  will  find  it  channeled  and  fretted 
with  a  variety  of  involutions.  Suppose  these  be  produced  by 
the  sulci  of  the  brain,  though  every  one  knows  they  are  owing 
to  the  meningeal  veins, — was  the  extemal  bone  ever  thus  found 
configured  ?  There  is  often  as  great  a  difference  as  between  the 
outside  and  inside  of  a  peach-stone,  only  just  inverting  the 
arrangement.  As  the  cranium  consists  of  an  upper  and  under 
plate,  it  behoves  the  craniologist  to  establish  their  perfect  paral- 
lelism.  But  he  would  be  hardy  indeed  who  would  undertake 
the  proof. 

It  has  been  hardily  asserted,  in  the  spirit  of  the  for^;oing 
statements,  that  the  eminences  which  stand  forward  from  above 
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the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  strictly  correspond  with  the  anteiiQr 
extremities  of  the  lobes  of  the  brain.  Now,  whmt  reallj  m 
thev  ?  Mere  processes  of  bone  oC  the  mastoid  kind,  required 
by  the  principal  musde  of  that  region  ! 

Sometimes  the  thickness  of  one  part  of  tbe  skull  is  norif 
double  that  of  another.  Hence  large  protuberances  ariae  udb 
the  touch,  but  in  reality  the  brain  is  equidistant  froin  them  mi 
the  levels  of  the  skuU. — ^That  cellular  attachment  calkd  tk 
di[doe  is  not  unhappily  named ;  for  it  not  onlj  maj  be  expliiad 
to  indicate  a  duplicity  of  the  extemal  and  vitreous  plates»  ta 
the  deeeptian  of  inferring  the  peculiarities  of  one  fiom  fkt 
other.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  error  oommitted  bj  ikm 
who  suppose  that  a  perfect  equality  subdsts  in  these  plata  ii 
fumished  by  the  frontal  sinus.  Here  a  separation,  even  acliaa, 
is  produced.  It  is  an  absolute  cell  in  most  persons.  It  odIj 
closes  up  with  age.  Now,  beshrew  it,  this  unseemly  yawn  is  jost 
under  the  organ  of  LocaiUy,  But  the  entire  sjstem  of  CrtfD- 
ology  depends  upon  LocaiUy.  It  is  this  which  fixes  the  poatiaB 
of  all  the  developments.  If  deceived  in  this,  none  can  be  tnist- 
worthy.  This  is  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  So  Locailhf^  to 
which  all  the  remainder  are  so  much  indebted,  to  which  ther 
owe  house  and  honie,  is  pushed  out  from  the  brain,  is  disclaimed 
by  the  diploe,  and  has  no  place  for  the  sole  of  its  fbot. — ^What- 
ever,  too,  are  the  excrtions  of  the  brain  to  round  out  tbe 
temporal  bones,  they  are  most  invidiously  counteracted  bj  t 
muscle  which  flattens  them,  sometimes  to  a  semi-transparencj. 
— The  reason  why  the  eye,  the  mirror  of  expression,  **thit 
most  pure  spirit  of  sense,*"  should  be  converted  into  a  devdop- 
ment  of  the  organ  of  language,  is  not  the  least  surprising  pait 
of  the  theory.  The  optic  nerve  passes  through  a  deep  foramoi ! 
and  no  pressure  of  thc  brain  on  the  orbital  plates  seems  likdv 
to  affect  a  substance  such  as  the  eye.  Surely  its  own  connec- 
tion  with  the  brain  is  enough,  without  linking  it  to  anotber. 
Should  it  be  denied  that  the  eye  is  the  development,  except  as 
the  index  to  the  bones  behind  it,  the  wrong  will  only  be  aggnh 
vated  by  making  it  not  the  development  of  an  organ,  but  a 
development  of  a  development  ! 
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The  bone  of  the  skuU,  like  all  bony  substance,  is  subject 
to  disease.  Eminences  are  soroetimes  found  upon  it  from  the 
peculiarity  of  the  sutures.  Comelius  Celsus*  (I  note  the  quota- 
tion  from  Oideon  Harvey^s  Vanities  of  Philosophy  and  Physic,) 
has  left  this  passage.  ^^  A  suturis  se  deceptum  esse  Hippocrates 
memorise  tradidit,  more  scilicet  magnorum  virorum,  et  fidu- 
ciam  magnarum  rerum  habentium.*'  And  in  his  recent  lectures 
Spurzheim  treats  this  matter  very  lightly,  though  these  ine- 
qualities,  together  with  some  bony  processes,  might  lead  the 
uninitiated  into  great  mistakes. — <*  We  are  often  asked,^  he  is 
pleased  to  say,  '*  by  persons  who  have  not  studied  the  subject, 
about  the  import  of  the  trifling  sprouts  of  bone  on  the  skull, 
and  little  projections  and  depressions  of  bone.  —  They  mean 
nothing,  they  are  irregularities  of  the  bone  only,  we  pay  no 
attention  to  them,  but  to  the  greater  development  of  different 
parts  in  various  directions.'"  Alas,  some  of  his  organs  are  so 
crowded  that  there  can  only  be  a  little  sprout  of  bone;  and 
he  cannot  be  offended  at  us  when  we  say  that  all  are  nothing 
more  than  irregubirities  of  the  bone,  that  they  mean  nothing, 
that  we  pay  no  attention  to  them,  for  toe  only  apply  to  the 
great  what  he  applies  to  the  stncUl. — I  will  here  propose  two 
questions,  which  may,  perhaps,  place  the  theory  in  a  correct 
point  of  view.  Would  any  craniologist  stake  the  credit  of 
his  system  upon  a  guess  of  the  outer  from  the  inner,  or  of  the 
inner  from  the  outer,  tables  of  the  skull  ?  Would  he  stake  the 
credit  of  his  system  upon  a  guess  of  the  peculiar  cranium,  after 
the  closest  inspection  of  the  brain  which  once  filled  it,  but 
which  he  shall  now  inspect  by  itself  ?  Methinks,  like  Stanley, 
he  would  shrink  from  this  "  Well,  as  you  guess  ?"  No  one, 
however  versed  in  this  particular  anatomy,  could  point  out  the 
organic  diversity  between  the  brightest  genius,  and  the  moat 
stupid  dunce. 

It  is  rather  difiicult  to  know  whether  we  should  fbllow 
Gall  or  Spurzheim ;  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  follow  both. 
The  names  which  they  employ  in  their  organology  are  so  very 
different  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  apply  them  to  the  same 

*  Lib  :  yiU.  cap :  4. 
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things.  Gall  makes  the  love  of  oflbpring  to  indude  love  to 
parents:  Spurzheim  confines  it.  Tbe  fonner  speaks  of  tk 
organ  of  good  nature ;.  this,  certes,  cannot  be  the  same  with  die 
l)enevolence  of  the  latter.  The  master  speaks  of  the  organ  ef 
rhetorical  acuteness;  the  disciple  styles  it  compariaoD.  Tht 
ambiguity  has  misled  no  small  number  of  half-fledged  oraloii. 
The  founder  speaks  of  the  organ  of  leaming  things ;  the  retaiiMr 
describes  it  as  locality  and  space.  Nor  does  the  topqgnqihTof 
their  charts  always  agree.  Let  the  combativeness  and  destrae- 
tiveness  of  the  two  be  compared.  Covetiveness  is  aUowed  a 
greater  range  by  the  one  than  the  other.  The  confusion  beoomei 
rather  embarrassing  on  the  frontal  bone.  Few  things  are  maR 
perplexing  to  a  stranger  than  for  the  same  street  to  paas  under 
two  different  names  ;  though  a  native  is  sometimes  as  muck 
bewildered  by  the  alteration  of  a  well  known  street,  during  hts 
temporary  absence ! 

The  vicinity  of  these  organs  is  frequently  so  repulave 
and  heterogenoous,  that  we  need  more  than  an^assertiim  that  tUs 
huddled  state  of  things  is  unavoidable.  Even  a  modmi  partr 
is  scarcely  worse  sorted.  Without  any  line  of  demarcatioo  in 
the  brain  to  answer  to  the  trellis-work  of  the  craniological  spe- 
cimen,  wc  enter  the  niost  alien-domains.  ^^  Mingle  you  that 
may.""  From  pugnacity  we  enter  friendshipy  without  a  tum. 
pike  bctween.  Thc  readiest  transition  lies  from  prudente  to 
confidence,  Gonscientiousness  soon  tums  to  pride  or  pride  lo 
conscientiousness  :  "  My  Conscience !''  Lore  of  money  and  /iir- 
ttriance  ot  fancy^  thrift  and  imagination^  are  quite  inseparable. 
Building  and  music^  though  their  noises  are  so  distinguishable. 
almost  occupy  a  common  ground.  Metaphysics  are  found  most 
favourable  to  icit.  It  is  diflicult  to  prove  a  trespass  wheie 
there  is  no  fence.  ^Ve  may,  perhaps,  enquire  into  the  proof 
that  these  organs  are  so  strangely  figured,  as  well  as  uncouthlj 
coUocated.  Here  are  angles  acute  and  obtuse  ;  triangles,  rigfat- 
angled,  isosceles,  and  scalene ;  straight  and  curved  lines ;  cones 
and  circles;  rhoniboids,  trapeziums,  and  polygons.  Now,  as 
there  is  nothing  very  like  all  this  upon  the  brain,  or  the  skulL 
it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  ask  how  they  have  been  discovered? 
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He  must  have  had  ingenuity  nt  least  who  drew  the^  amotw 
pbous  etchings  of  the  head. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  how  every  objection  to  Crani<dogy 
oiay  be  evaded.  When  we  show  a  large  head,  with  every  symp. 
tom  of  healthy  brain,  and  are  obliged  to  associate  with  it  great 
stupidity— we  are  told  every  thing  depends  upon  the  proportion 
of  the  organs.     There  is  not  even  Juvenal^s  apology  : 

**  Vacuumque  cerebro 
Jam  pridem  capat  hoc  ventosa  cucurbita  qucrat  f^ 

When  we  exhibit  a  small  head,  and  allege  the  intellectual  supe- 
riority  of  its  owner,  we  are  told  every  thing  depends  on  its 
activity.  As  to  Hze^  it  is  conimon  to  say,  *^greai  heady  little 
wiii^  and  most  unphilosophic  does  it  aeem  to  make  mind  a 
question  of  scale  and  dimension.  Even  Hume  enquires  if  any 
ooe  *^can  conceive  a  passion  of  a  yard  in  lengtb,  a  foot  in 
Imeadth,  and  an  inch  in  thickness.^  Every  eraniologist  loves  a 
large  sweepiug  development.  But  when  this  is  not  the  case» 
though  it  is  anomalous  and  oppoeed  to  the  proper  rulo— 4hen 
adivUy  is  to  supply  the  place.  This  of  all  prindples  ia  moat 
oocult,  and  is  rather  a  picklock  than  a  key  to  erery  difficolty. 
You  can  have  no  hold,  for  they  pass  from  what  is  mott  tan- 
gible  to  what  is  most  subtle,  the  equivocation  is  inoessant,  and 
they  play  themselves  out  of  the  game !  Theirs  is  a  system  of 
eteroal  oounter-balance,  of  antagonist  powers  each  organ  is  a 
Marplot. 
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Is  smothered  in  surmiae  :  and  nothlng  It, 
But  what  is  not  !** 

Interaect  the  palssstra  as  you  please,  they  oompel  tbe  athletss 
to  a  particular  oourse,  and  ere  the  raoe  can  be  run,  adjudga  the 
palm.  Strike  the  keys  as  you  may,  you  must  finger  througfa 
their  Chiroplast,  niust  obey  their  Da  Capo,  and  must  follow 
their  Score. 

The  Negro  skuU  is  often  cited  as  a  witness  in  favour  of 
these  speculations.  The  receding  brow,  the  overhanging  ocd- 
put,  are  quoted  as  condusive.     It  is  never  remembered  that 
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barbarism  rules  over  the  African  oontinent.  It  is  never 
bered  that  its  kidnapped  children  are  necessaiily  imbnited  br 
slavery.  Their  frontal  depression,  it  seems,  must  brand  tfaam  to 
endless  ignorance  and  degradation.  Then  where  stood  Egjpt 
whose  glories  still  survive  ?  l¥ho  was  the  Hannibal  thit 
climbed  the  Alps  and  shook  the  Capitol  ?  Who  were  Cypn, 
Tertullian,  Augustine,  whose  venerable  writings  are  still  eagertr 
perused  ?  That  profile  must  have  oonsisted  with  Cleopatri^t 
beauty ;  and  may  be  traced  in  the  Memnon'*^  hesd,  wboee  dci- 
fied,  though  negnMxiuntenance,  forms  the  most  magnifiooit 
relic  in  our  national  museum. 

But  when  we  speak  of  the  Egyptians,  that  great  and  intd- 
lectual  people,  we  are  remiuded  that  they  were  a  distinct  nfot 
from  the  Negro :  that  theirs  was  not  the  distorted  fbot  and 
the  woolly  head.  Now  let  us  consult  oontemporary  authori- 
ties  upon  this  point.  Herodotus  infers  that  the  Coldii  wcre 
identical  with  the  Egyptians,  because  they  were  black  and  bad 
woolly  hair.*  Aristotle  remarks  that  the  Ethiopians  and  dv 
Egyptians  were  BXai;o/, — deformed  in  their  legs  and  feet* 
probably  with  a  special  reference  to  the  elongated  heel  of  the 
Negro  tribe.  He  then  enquires  into  the  causes  of  this  defonnity. 
He  supposes  it  may  be  heat.  He  expressly  ascribes  to  each 
of  them  the  wooUy  hair,  and  reasons  that  whatever  produoes 
the  one,  may  also  produce  the  other.-f  In  vain,  then,  does  the 
modem  craniologist  endeavour  to  press  his  distinction.  It  is 
not  only  opposed  to  the  best  classical  historians  and  naturalists ; 
but  to  whatever  we  retain,  in  monument  and  painting,  of  that 
contour. 

That  some  tribes  have  adopted  singular  methods  of  alter- 
ing  the  natural  shape  of  the  head,  is  generally  admitted.  It 
has  been  made  to  assume  a  flat,  a  square,  a  mitred  appearanoe. 
The  organs  must  have  been  crushed  when  their  developments 

•  ••  yi^kmyxf^it  ««M  Oi/X#Tfi;^«y." — Rutcrpe  66.     H.  Stephens. 

*t'  Ai»  Ti  M  AJfrtf  m§u  •»  Ajytnrrt^t  ^Xmte»*  tt^n  ;  )i«rj  mr*  #t^««,  urru  umt 
TM  ^vX«  hm^^^tiptTmt  ^n^miffitMt^  •uti  mmt  r«  rM?  ^mit  rt^ftmTm  ;  )«X«wr<  )(  mm*  mt 
^VX*'*  •vX^rifjBf  ym^  t^if^ti.  H  )i  •(;X«n}f  ir*»,  •»r«'i^  /SX«ir«ri|f,  r-w»  Vf^KM*.**  — 
Problem :  Phjt :  294  p.— Basle  Edition. 
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were  stunted.  Yet  these  tribes  have  equalled  others,  who  were 
ooDtented  with  the  natural  head,  in  all  the  arts  of  savage  life ; 
oid  in  the  instance  of  the  Garibs,  there  was  a  generous  and 
refined  race.  It  is  easy  now  to  speak  of  them  as  mean,  das- 
tard,  recreant ;  the  bay  of  the  bloodhound,  and  the  toil  of  the 
gold-mine,  would  soon  change  the  proudest  national  character, 
and  quench  the  finest  native  spirit. 

I  recollect  an  experiment  or  two  of  a  singular  nature,  of 
which  there  survive  not  a  few  witnesses.  Craniologists  are 
anxious  to  bring  their  system  within  the  operations  of  consdous- 
neM.  The  worthy  lecturer  gave  us  specimens  how  the  head 
was  managed  by  us,  in  various  instances  of  conduct.  In  pride 
we  tossed  our  head.  In  cunning  we  slanted  it.  No  globe 
oould  be  worked  with  greater  exactness  than  his  own  exempli 
gratifi  head.  But  in  bringing  any  place  on  a  globe  to  the 
w^eridiany  we  very  rudely  send  many  others  below  the  Aori- 
mti.  And,  in  his  case,  having  only  a  vertical  hemisphere  to 
adjust,  while  it  was  day  with  one  set  of  powers,  it  was  nigfat 
also  with  the  very  same.  Zenith  and  Nadir  saw  outspread 
above  and  below  them  the  one  invariable  zone.  Latitude  and 
longitude  were  set  at  defiance! 

Tbere  has  been  nothing  more  advantageous  to  the  belief 
in  Cranicdogy  than  the  fortunate  guesses,  made  by  its  profesflors, 
of  cbaracter  and  disposition.  A  person  feels  himself  in  the  pre- 
senoe  of  one  who  can  scan  his  inward  being.  He  is  awed  by  the 
eredulity  of  a  superior  power.  The  cross-examination  bq^ins, 
mixed  with  most  dexterous  leading  questions. — **  You  hare 
pride  very  large.*"  **  That  ^s  a  mistake,  I  am  very  bashful,  and 
oppresriveiy  humble.'"  ^^  I  mean  proper  pride,  honour  ?^  *^  O 
yes,  that  is  very  correct ;  I  hope  always  to  respect  myself." — 
**  You  have  ideality  very  large.""  *^  There  you  are  out,  I  am  a 
plain  matter-of-fact  man,  and  often  admire  what  the  Oovemor 
says  to  Tilburina,  when  distraught  with  love  and  fiction ;  **The 
Spanish  fleet  thou  canst  not  see — ^because  it  is  not  yet  in  sight  i^ 
"  But  you  like  poetry  ?"  "  O  yes,  I  hope  so,"" — "  You  have 
destructiveness  very  large.'*'  *^  Now  I  have  no  opinion  of  thii 
tcience  at  all ;  for  I  would  not  tread  on  a  worm ;  and  condenti» 
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oudy  abstain  from  lobsters  and  eds.^  *^  Yes,  now  I  peraeiTe  it 
wUi  be  so,  for  your  destructiveness  is  oounteracted  by  a  rtn 
large  benevolenee.*" — *'  You  have  causality  vefy  Uurge.^  •*  Fw- 
tber  and  farther  from  the  truth.  I  never  ask  a  rBasan,  mi 
cannot  endure  an  argument."*^  ^*  Stop ;  do  not  be  hasCj  ;  let  ae 
see :  I  have  it :  your  comparUon,  which  is  a  superBcial  soit  d 
an  organ,  is  so  immense,  that  your  cauMiii^  cannot  work.**— 
**  You  have  wit  very  large  ?""  "  That  is  not  at  all  in  my  war.' 
^^  But  when  you  speak  do  not  they  kugh  ?^  **  They  dO|  mA 
much  more  than  I  like."  ^'That  is  your  wit  which  makes  thSr 
for  wit  oonsists  not  only  in  being  so  ourselves,  *  but  is  the  ctoK 
that  it  is  in  other  men.''  ^  Thus  the  conjurer  may  throw  his  bslk 
at  pleasure,  without  the  trick  being  perceived.  A  sleigfat  d 
hand,  and  a  readiness  of  equivocation,  are  the  perfectioo  of  Ui 
art.  It  is  a  device  of  materialism  to  assert  that,  as  the  BUiid 
must  be  somewhere^  and  is  seated  m  the  body,  it  must  haw 
ejttension,  Now  as  extension  is  a  property  of  matter,  it  woold 
trick  us  into  the  condusJon  that  the  mind  is  either  matter,  cr 
that  mind  and  matter  were  homogeneous.  But  all  this  is  grstn- 
itous.  If  I  am  asked,  where  is  mind  ?  I  answer,  ^*  You  would 
put  words  into  my  mouth.  It  is  not  any  ichere.  1  believe  that 
it  is  incapable  of  extension.  It  is  related  to  my  body  and  that 
is  all  1  know.  I  am  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  manner.  I  am 
contented  with  the  fact.  It  is  you  who  would  affect  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  mode  of  operation.  You  would  force  upoo  mind 
an  attribute  which  not  only  it  was  never  known  to  possess,  but 
in  discrimination  from  which  it  was  only  ever  known  to  exist. 
You  leap  from  the  admission  of  a  connecHon  or  reiaiiom  to 
the  conclusion  of  a  locaUty.  There  may  be  a  thousaml  sudi 
relations,  and  yet  no  idea  of  place.  These  are  the  most  dtf> 
ferent  things.  They  can  never  be  properly  confused.**^  Yet 
from  the  assumption,  the  mere  begging  of  the  questioo,  thst 
the  mind  must  be  somewhere,  many  are  deluded  and  entrapped 
into  every  materialistic  dilemma.  It  is  not  evasion,  but  a  puie 
philosophic  symbol,  to  say  that  there  exists  relation—no  more, 
and  nothing  else.* 

*  Ut  nipra,  p.  443. 
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Another  expedient  is  found  of  great  utility  in  these  lectures 
beads.  Such  dispodtions  are  attributed  to  the  party  under 
czainination,  as  no  one  would  renounce,  or  could  disclaim. 
What  are  called  in  this  system  ^^  fundameotal  powers,*^  are  o£ 
courae  acknowledged  by  all.  The  most  excellent,  being  the 
inoat  humble,  will  admit  their  faults  and  temptations,  though 
they  maintain  the  strictest  self-government.  The  inspector  can- 
not  fail  in  his  generalship  or  generalization. — ^The  phyuognomy, 
m  the  word  is  commonly  employed,  wiU  lend  moat  valuable 
aid.  The  idea  of  the  disposition  is  obtained  before  the  head  is 
ezfdored.  But  never  is  the  inquisitor  so  accurate  as  when  he  ii 
the  boaom  friend  or  familiar  companion  of  him  whom  he  triea. 
He  aeldom,  in  these  cases,  misapprehends  !  It  is  wonderful 
with  what  divination  he  hits  off  the  character !  If  you  will  give 
the  lines  of  CatuUus  a  rather  punning  translation,  they  will 
most  satisfactorily  explain  the  intuitive  knowledge  which  these 
oonnoiBaeurs  are  accustomed  to  boast. — 

^^  Riti  netdo  qaem  modo  in  corona 
Qai,  cum  mirifice  Vatinianm 
Meos  crimina  Calyus  explicasset, 
Admirans  ait  hsc,  manusque  tollent  I** 

It  ia  asserted  that  as  certain  organs  of  the  human  body  per- 
form  their  separate  functions,  so  it  is  equally  evident  that  judg- 
ment  and  memory  are  the  functions  of  an  appropriate  apparatus, 
the  central  organ  of  the  nervous  system.  We  wiU  not  quarrel 
with  the  position  of  such  centralization.  Let  us  simply  deal 
with  this  hardy  assertion.  The  glands  are  ordained  for  parti- 
cular  secretions.  Now  in  their  ducts  all  theae  secretions  have 
been  detected  throughout  their  several  stages.  The  mechanism 
of  the  heart  is  known,  and  its  office  in  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  We  can  explore  the  causes  which  modify  that  circuU^ 
ting  fluid.  The  alimentary  canal  has  been  laid  open,  and  the 
sucoesaive  processes  of  digestion  have  been  minutely  traced. 
Thia  is  intelligible.  But  who  can  apply  these  statements  to 
the  mind  ?  When  were  brought  to  light  the  difierent  progre»> 
siona  of  mental  maturity  ?  When  was  aeen  the  half-formed 
thought,  the  embryo  idea,  in  the  duplicatures  of  the  hrain  ? 
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It  is  but,  it  seems,  a  Oland  !  Thougfat  is  genented  frani  it 
as  wax  and  lymph  are  from  othors !  A  Majendie  niight  fiad 
it  in  operation!  If  thinking  result  from  matter,  it  can  oalj 
be  in  two  ways.  It  must,  in  the  first  plaoe»  be  an  efntiJ 
property  of  it.  But  this  no  one  will  maintain.  Maltcr  ii 
found  in  aU  kinds  and  forms  where  there  is  no  accunpMi 
ment  nor  effect  of  intelligence  and  reaaon.  Or  the  alteraatifv 
is,  that  thought  may  be  produced  in  matter  by  refineMti 
and  combinations  of  certain  parts.  It  is  not  denied  thal  «!»> 
stances  in  compound  often  elicit  that  which  seems  whoUy  wv. 
But  a  third  can  never  spring  from  the  two  without  being  pcr- 
fectly  similar,  or  without  changing  the  one  or  the  other.  A 
compound  may  be  disint^rated  by  the  addition  of  anodMr 
ingredient  which,  forming  a  new  compouiid  with  tlie  finC, 
liberates  the  second.  No  union  of  parts  can  create  a  new  mi 
permanent  property  which  is  opposed  to  those  parts  when  seps- 
rate.  By  what  analogies  is  it,  then,  contended  that  mateiial 
changes  can  create  a  new  element  or  quality  which  is  neitber  t 
like  nor  a  hybrid  ?  Where  is,  indeed,  the  compound  ?  Wbae 
are  any  two  things  to  constitute  it  ?     Matter  there  is,  but  it  b 

alone ! 

The  celebrity  of  some  names,  which  have  given  tbeir  sanc- 
tion  to  this  new  company  of  speculatists,  has  caused  many  to 
waver  in  pronouncing  against  it,  though  strongly,  and,  but  for 
this  circumstance,  convincingly  impressed.  But  tbere  never 
was  an  invention,  however  weak,  but  it  found  advocates  amoog 
leamed  men.  How  the  great  Vbrulam  himself  defends  and 
approves  what  a  child  would  now  detect  to  be  faUacious.  When 
Mesmbb,  after  repeated  disappointment  in  Oermany,  taugfat 
and  practised  his  Animal  Magnetism  in  France,  he  was  the  idol 
of  the  niultitude.  Testimony  was  bome  to  his  candour  and 
acuteness  by  the  leamed.  He  declared  that  there  must  be  a 
rcvolution  in  philosophy  as  well  as  medicine.  Thousands  gave 
experimental  evidence  in  his  favour  by  the  most  singular  cures. 
Man  was  represented  by  him  as  having  the  poles  of  the  magnet 
and  animal  magnetism  was  described  as  a  most  subtle,  eircum- 
ambienty  fluid,  connecting  the  starry  influences  with  our  frame. 
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His  tbeory  is  now  universally  scouted,  but  it  had  once  as  many 
mble  apologists  as  Craniology  can  boast.  The  Academicians 
wbo  examined  it,  and  reported  on  its  falsity,  agreed  that  the 
system  was  not  useless  to  philosophy,  ^^as  it  afiTords  one  fact 
more  to  be  added  to  the  history  of  the  errors  and  illusions  of 
the  human  mind.'*^  Pbrkins,  of  America,  disoovered  the  powers 
of  the  MetaUic  Tractors ;  and,  when  he  arrived  in  this  country, 
Mich  relief  was  given  to  innumerable  cases  of  disease,  that  he 
must  be  incredulous  indeed  who  rejects  them  aU.  Many  of  the 
witoesses  were  unimpeachable,  the  cases  were  generally  incon- 
testable,  and  the  benevolent  sold  these  rods  cheaply,  or  gave 
tbem  gratuitously,  in  their  pity  for  human  misery.  Then 
Oall  and  Spurzhbim  come  into  vogue  with  their  nostrum; 
and  will  be  remembered  with  the  same  affectionate  veneration ! 
Tbeirs  will  prove  *^a  caput  mortuum^  too ! 

In  some  cases  the  misfortune  would  be  to  have  only  ooe 
bttd  disposition  ;  its  infiuence  would  be  most  active  and  mis- 
chievous.  A  solitary  burglar  or  murderer  generally  proceeds  to 
a  greater  excess  than  when  surrounded  with  assodates.  The 
banditti  are  restrained  by  mutual  jealousy.  Happy  is  he  who 
bas  not  only  the  organ  of  slaughter,  but  of  covetiveness !  he 
will  be  the  kindest  of  men  in  seeking  to  be  rich  !  Happy  is  he 
who  is  cunning,  if  he  have  but  pugnadty,  which  is  always 
frank  !  he  will  be  the  most  honest  and  ingenuous  soul  alive ! 
The  neutralization  is  perfect !  The  balance  of  power  is  restored  ! 
— ^Thus  the  quantities  of  Craniological  Algebra  will  repair  every 
evil  of  superfluity  or  deficiency ;  this  quality  plus  that ;  that 
quality  minus  this,  until  we  should  get  into  its  most  oonvenient 
equations. 

I  am  prepared  to  expect,  if  this  hypothesis  be  true,  that 
aome  great  end  is  to  be  answered  by  it.  These  are  golden  words 
of  Warburton — **  Truth  is  producive  of  utility,  and  utility  is 
indicative  of  truth."  If  it  be  a  work  of  nature,  what  does  it 
intend  ?  The  organs  struggle  to  the  surface  of  the  skuU,  and 
contend  for  pre-«minence.  Is  it  not  that  they  may  be  exhibited? 
Why,  then,  the  thick  integument  and  over-spreading  hair  of  the 
pericranium  ?     How  can  we  leam  the  human  tendencies  ?     By 
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pasdng  the  hand  over  the  head  ?  UpoD  what  pretaioe  ?  Cm 
we  briDg  up  the  fashion  of  patting  it  ?  M any,  with  (Nlqiod, 
would  resent  the  contact,  and  exdaim,  **  Touch  my  mn,  tod 
touch  my  honour  !^  Or  are  heads  to  be  ahaved,  as  is  anircnri 
in  Persia  ?  In  some  caaes  of  mental  hallucinatioo  it  haa  hiei 
found  Tery  aervioeable  here;  when  the  theoriaing  cpidcnoc 
prevails  it  may  be  safely  recommended  !  But  the  '*  R^  of 
the  Lock^  is  always  an  adventure!  The  Gatcfa-pole 
oomes  off  the  want  l 

If  the  mass  of  the  brain  can  thus  affect  the  bulk  and 
formation  of  the  skuU,  it  must  be  posaesBed  of  powers  wUck 
have  hitherto  eluded  detection.  In  mechanics  it  is  easy  to  pro- 
duce  a  simpk  motion,  and  to  muUipig  moikma  in  tfae  mmt 
direction ;  but  it  requires  genius  to  give  rampie^  and  ODMliwy 
motions.  But  what  an  instniment  must  we  haTe  inside  our 
headsy  perpendicular,  horizontal,  rotatory,  in  its  operatioDs; 
raising,  eiongating,  rounding,  at  the  same  time  tfae  aanie  seih 
stanoe;  gouging  out  prominences  through  the  wiK>Ie  comps» 
of  the  periphery ;  and  loring  no  power,  though  thus  eztended, 
multiplied,  and  inverted.  No  Board  of  Works  couid  do  thf 
business  of  the  cerebral  niachinc ! 

It  is  oommonly  urged  in  support  of  this  theory,  tfaat  it  wiH 
have  a  favourable  efTect  on  education.     This  must  be  necessarilr 
dependent  on  its  truth.     But  grant  that  it  is  true, — and  I  hare 
found  that  its  advocates  are  very  reluctant  to  express  an  opinion 
of  the  juvenile  head.     A  professor  of  the  art  assured  me  that 
he  never  confided  in  a  judguicnt  formed  of  a  person  undcr 
twenty  years  of  age.      The  structure  of  the  infant'*^  head  msj 
be  so  affected  by  circunistances,  and  the  growth  of  the  head 
is  8o  peculiar,   that  I  am  not  suq)rised  that  the  craniologist 
is  somewhat  chary  of  his  sentiments.    Then  how  does  it  assist 
education?      An  aiFectionate   parent  will  be  too  obsenrant  of 
the  early  dispositions,  the  unfolding  faculties,  of  his  cfaild,  to 
have  occasion   to  grope   for  them   on    the   skull.       Tfae   lispv 
the  look,  the  manner,  will  plainly  declare  the  invisible  mind. 
One  remark  of  Gall  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  utility  of  this 
science  in  educatioii :  speaking  of  certain  organs  he  most  oom 
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fbrtably  adds,  ^*  these  are  to  be  sought  for  after  the  death  of  the 
persoD  r 

I  am  not  to  be  informed  that  this  system  is  extolled  as 
the  only  solution  of  the  phcenomena  of  insanity.  Believing 
that  insanity  is  often  produced  by  animal  causes,  it  is  at  least 
as  probable  that  it  is  often  a  pure,  independent,  disease  of  the 
mind.  Why  may  not  intellect  have  its  idiopathy  as  well  as 
the  body  ?  But  surely  this  pretext  of  defenoe  is  most  luck- 
lets;  for  countless  cases  of  mental  derSngement  might  be 
adduced,  in  which  the  organization  of  the  brain  has  not  been 
even  most  slightly  affected.  It  is  only  a  quirk  to  take  refuge 
in  tbe  physiology  of  the  brain.  It  merely  begs  the  question. 
What  is  this  functionary  action  ?  And  when  the  structure  is 
porfect,  what  possible  ground  have  any  to  assume  an  imper- 
feot  and  unhealthy  action  ? 

It  18  often  put  as  a  strong  case,  that  the  mind  must  be 
in  the  brain,  for  that,  on  the  removal  of  the  brain,  the  ope- 
ralions  of  the  mind  cease.  But  I  suspect  that  man  would  find 
an  equal  difficulty  in  thinking,  were  he  under  a  bond  to  some 
Shylock  to  lose  a  pound  of  his  heart.  That  the  brain  is 
essential  to  vitality,  was  never  disputed ;  and,  of  oourse,  what- 
ever  destroys  life,  destroys  also  intellect,  as  far  as  united  to 
flesb,  and  confined  to  earth. — ^That  the  soul  is  in  the  brain,  can 
be  as  little  proved  in  cases  of  amputation.  It  is  said  that 
the  sufferet  feels  pain  in  the  extremities,  though  no  longer  his. 
Now  if  this  be  true,  and  the  inference  drawn  from  it  be  valid, 
the  pain  should  be  in  the  head ;  and  it  is  a  misinformation 
of  the  mind  to  assign  it  to  a  limb  which  no  longer  exists.  The 
exfdanation  is  easy  without  so  clumsy  an  inferenoe, — mental 
assodation  springing  from  morbid  habitude. 

When  Induction  is  pleaded  as  the  basis  of  this  theory,  we 
fed  that  there  is  a  very  impudence  in  the  assertion.  There 
have  been  living  for  ages  upon  this  earth,  at  any  one  period, 
five  hundred  millions  of  human  beings.  Upon  how  many  of 
these  heads  have  craniologists  laid  hands  and  measures  ?  There 
must  he  dissection  for  a  perfect  examination  of  cranial  phamo- 
mena.     Now  the  budneM  should  be,  not  to  go  into  catacombs 
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and  charDels  to  collect  skulls,  because  we  canoot  geoenUj  ar 
what  was  the  mind  or  the  character  of  their  foniier  poaei- 
sors;  it  is  to  collate  the  skulls  of  those  whom  we  intiniatetf 
knew,  and  to  establish  by  them  the  aoundness  of  tbese  ooncii- 
sions.  Is  there  a  man  who  oould  exhibit  a  hundred  skiillsi  mA 
say  as  he  took  up  each,  *<  I  knew  him  welL^  What  hwnwi, 
then,  of  the  inductive  boast  ^  A  rule  is  laid  down»  Itobi  the 
merest  scantling,  to  be  applied  to  millions  of  niilI]on%  whei 
probably  this  scantling  consists  of  exceptions  to  the  uniYcnd 
rule  !     Induction  !     **  Prodigious  !•' 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  thought  the  theory,  as  a  stnv 
whirled  into  air,  would  only  mark  the  veerings  of  popolv 
opinion.  I  am  no  alarmist ;  and  were  I  one,  I  would  not  dii- 
turb  you  with  my  tocsin.  Yet  I  cannot  calmly  review  thoe 
trifies  without  regret ;  in  sorrow  more  than  anger.  <<  H«  ttugs 
seria  ducunt.*^  I  ask,  do  not  these  studies  ar^e  a  decay  sDd 
vitiation  of  public  intellect  ?  Are  they  charactmstic  <^  a  tUnk- 
ing  age?  Breathe  they  a  healthy  spirit  of  leaming?  C« 
they  school  genuine  philosophers  ?  Appear  they  not  tbe  tm 
of  our  second  childhood  ?  Speak  they  not  a  d^eneracv  of 
power  and  taste?  Surely  we  have  fallen  on  an  age  of  littk 
men.  Its  very  activity  is  a  wanton  caprice,  and  feverish  lest- 
lessness.  If  any  which  preceded  it  was  the  age  of  trofi,  though 
heavy,  it  was  massive;  though  rigorous,  it  was  usefuL  This 
is  the  age  of  timeL  Is  it  come  to  this  ?  Is  our  lo  Pcsn 
loudest  whilst  we  most  flagrantly  ofiend  the  god  ?  Could  aDV 
recorded  cliniacteric  of  liberal  enquirV)  of  severe  art,  of  genuine 
science,  have  produced  this  abortion  ?  Could  it  have  lived 
for  a  moment  in  the  times  of  Newton,  Locke,  or  Johnaoo? 
It  seems,  that  after  the  unexampled  growth  of  fonn^r  yesrs, 
we  must  now  have  a  fallow, — this  is  one  of  the  weeds.  The 
river  has  retreated  to  its  channels,  and  only  left  its  oose» — 
this  is  part  of  the  spawn.  If  such  bagatelles  have  any  attnc- 
tion  for  us,  our  intellectual  retrograde  has  at  least  commenoed. 
If  these  be  the  proofs  of  an  enlightened  a>ra — ^if  these  be  die 
rays  of  our  noontide  splendour, — the  twilight  will  soon  thicken, 
and  the  night  quickly  fall.     I  am  incapable  of  natimalitv  in 
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science ;  ^*  Tros  Tyriusque  mihi  nullo  discrimine  agetur.^ 
But  I  confess  that  a  suspicion  haunts  me  when  the  import 
wrives  from  a  particular  land :  the  bills  of  lading  demand  a 
quarantine  and  fumigation.  We  have  had  enough  already  of 
Transcendental  .Mysticism,  of  Antisupematural  Religion,  of 
Mawkish  Sentimentality,  from  the  German  shores.  Our  lite- 
nture,  our  metaphysics,  have  been  sufficiently  infused  by 
Teutonic  deooctions.  Let  our  fountains  for  a  time  be  left  to 
wdl  up  their  own  waters.  Their  health  and  purity  require 
tbeir  unmixed  element  and  undisturbed  source. 

I  do  not  retract  a  single  apology  which  I  have  both  sug- 
gested  and  admitted  in  favour  of  this  system.  I  freely  grant 
tliat  Craniology  is  not  necessarily,  in  the  case  of  its  partizans, 
identified  with  a  low  animal  philosophy.  But  that  there  is 
such  a  grovelUng  principle  at  work,  cannot  be  denied.  The 
limMean  arrangement  is  more  calculated  to  degrade  man  than 
to  assist  science.  What  boots  it  him  that,  in  all  the  essentials 
ci  his  humanity,  he  is  so  dissimilar,  and  so  transcendent  ?  A 
pectoral  indication  suffices  to  classify  him  !  A  whale  !  (**  very 
like  a  whale  !'^)  a  bat !  (^*  cast  to  the  bats/^  as  we  shall  soon 
be  ^*  to  the  moles  !^)  a  man  !  Id  ovme  genus  !  These  are 
levelling  and  equalising  doctrines  truly  !  And  as  little  can  it 
be  denied,  that  this  system  is  cordially  greeted  by  these  bru- 
talising  misanthropists.  They  only  wanted  this  to  make  the 
demonstration  complete.  It  now  becomes  us  to  decide  whether 
we  must  succumb !  It  is  for  us  now  to  determine  whether 
we  feed  our  lamp  with  our  kindred  leviathan  !  Whether  the 
bat  pays  us  the  tribute  of  a  common  nature,  as  it  skims  over 
our  grave ! — Those  resemblances,  which  all  admit,  it  were  folly 
to  question.  But  the  comparison  has  lately  known  no  pru- 
dence.  Man  is  described  as  an  ameliorated  brute.  He  has 
made  his  own  way  out  of  the  oeconomy  of  bestial  instinct ! 
Not  satisfied  with  this  emersion,  he  is  to  be  taunted  with 
his  origin.  The  chance  of  a  forehead  makes  him  what  he  is. 
His  intellect  is  a  mere  result  of  organization.  His  dispositions 
are  blind  and  mechanical  instincts.  Let  him  think  fellowly 
of  the  ape !     This  philosophy  only  wanted  the  Craniological 
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additioD   to  coniplete  the  ingredients   of  its    enchanted   cat 
dron ; — 

^  Cool  it  with  a  baboon*s  Uood, 
Then  the  charm  ii  firm  and  food.** 

Time  was  when  organization  was  admitted  to  be  mucb 
affected  by  the  mind.  This  is  a  hjrpothesis  with  which  «e 
should  have  little  quarrel.  The  physiognomic^  tFanifc 
tion  we  could  heartily  abet.  But  organizatiop  is  now 
restrictive.  *^To  expect,^  says  Lawrence,  that  tbe  Ameriaas 
and  Africans  can  be  raised  by  any  culture  to  an  equal  heigltt 
in  moral  sentiments  and  intellectual  energy  with  £iiropeaiii 
appears  to  me  quite  as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be  to  hope  dttl 
the  bull-dog  might  equal  the  grey-hound  in  speed ;  that  thf 
bitter  may  be  taught  to  hunt  by  scent  like  the  hound  ;  or  that 
the  mastiff  may  rival  in  talents  and  acquirements  the  gfigyr««M 
and  dodle  poodle.'*  The  plot  is  at  last  betrayed.  ^*  This  is  no 
fiattery.'"  The  human  species  is  at  a  hopeless  rest.  Advmee 
is  impossible.  The  barrier  is  insurmountable.  Taunt,  of  oourK» 
foUows  wh^  such  opinions  are  broached.  The  canine  ^^HMfMw 
is  all  within  that  vein.  It  is  pleasing  to  these  misanthropes 
to  conceive  of  their  fellows  as  packs  of  so  many  breeds,  and  of 
the  earth  as  a  kennel  or  menagerie. 

It  has  bcen  already  admitted  that  a  believer  in  these  specu- 
lations  is  not  required  of  necessicy  to  be  a  materialist.     But  I 
must  express  my  conviction  that  they  are  founded   on  a  low, 
grosS)  materialism.    If  such  be  the  origin  of  the  theory,  such 
may  well  be  its  consequence.     Perhaps  its  suspected  or  its  real 
oonnection  with  the  system  of   materialism  creates  no  alarm. 
Be  it  so;  I  am  the  keeper  of  no  man's  oonscience,  and  judge 
of  no  man's  creed.    My  own  alarm  is  undissembled,  and  theie 
are  thousands  who  participate  it. — Some  have  supposed  that 
they  might  allow  the  facts  of  materialism,  and  yet  reason  dif- 
ferently  upon  them.     They  feel  themselves  secure  against  the 
undue  conclusions  of  a  Spinoza  or  a   Lawrence.     But   it  is 
untrue  that  it  adducess  any  facts.    It  can  claim  assumptions  and 
find  analogies,  to  surfeit  ;  but  it  is  destitute  of  a  single  credibk 
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and  argumentative  ground»  of  a  solitary  plain  and  tangible  fact. 
If  you  admit  its  facta^  you  cannot  long  quarrel  with  its  tn/e- 
tences.  And  is  tbis  the  precise  time  for  concesitions  ?  Have 
all  the  previous  concessions  of  too-confiding  candour  been  gene- 
rously  used  ?  Are  first  principles  of  no  importance  ?  Are  we 
to  surrender  our  consciousness  to  the  omnific  power  t>f  brute 
flesh,  and  to  describe  thought  as  the  efiect  of  organised,  and  as 
the  accident  of  perishable,  matter?  It  is  painfuUy  evident  that 
Materialism  has  made  a  great  advance;  that  it  is  viewed  witb 
leM  apprehension  than  it  was  wont  to  excite ;  that  it  is  flattered 
bjr  a  candour  which  it  never  exhibits,  that  it  has  comipted 
our  language,  that  it  has  debased  our  finest  thinking,  that  it 
threatens  the  Palladium  of  our  Religious  Faith.  Yet  in  our 
candour  we  are  to  open  every  gate  for  it,  and  never  forbear 
UDtil  it  is  withiu  our  walls. 

*^  Instamus  Uimen  immemores,  caedqae  furore, 
Et  monstrum  infelix  Mcrati  sistimus  arce.** 

In  the  mean  time  Infidelity  has  not  been  inactive  in  the 
conflict,  nor  indifierent  to  the  dispute :  and  I  may  expect  her 
▼eDomed  serpents  to  entwine  me  for  the  **  ne  credite,  Teucri,'^ 
I  have  presumed  to  utter.  Ever  watchful,  she  has  gloated  over 
the  rising  enchantment.  Her  loud,  boastful»  laugh  now  pro- 
daims  her  triumph.  Man,  an  animal  merely  {— -man,  a  com- 
pound  of  matter  !  —  man,  a  tool  of  fate  !  She  asks  no  more  I 
Drunken  with  bope  she  once  again  flings  high  her  thyrsus  I 
mingles  her  filthy  potions,  and  prepares  her  bloody  revek! 

The  infiuence  of  these  opinions  on  human  conduct  seems  to 
me,  alio,  necessarily  mischievous.  For  many  reasons  it  would 
be  wrong  as  well  as  ungracious  in  me  to  discuss  questiona  of 
necessity,  volition,  well-being;  but  when  mankind  at  large 
are  informed  that  their  histories  are  engraved  where  they  may 
read  them,  — -  that  their  cranioscopy  is  truer  than  their  con« 
sciousness, — then,  it  may  be  feared,  that  man  will  presume  that 
a  destiny  decides  every  thing,  that  human  liberty  is  a  fictioD» 
that  virtue  and  vice  are  only  conventional,  and  that  he  is 
running  but  an  appointed  race.     The  freedom  of  the  wiU,  it 
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may  be  all^ed  by  the  advocates  of  this  system,  is  not  denied^ — 
nor  is  this  impulse  of  disposition  inconquerable.  But  sudi  exte- 
nuation  will  appear  as  unmeaning  as  must  other  two  statemeDti 
of  the  poet  on  the  same  subject : — 

'^  And  binding  nataie  flut  in  fate, 
Left  free  tbe  human  wilL** 

InfcNrm  any  ordinary  roan  that  on  such  portions  of  booe  aie 
stamped  his  leading  propensities,  his  powerful  appetites;  dnt 
you  can  tell  his  character  from  his  skull ;  surely  his  apologj 
will  be  immediate,  and  pladng  his  hand  on  the  part  he  wiD 
exclaim: — 

^  The  ▼ery  heed  and  front  of  my  offending 
HaA  ikis  cjrteiai-.No  more  r 

To  impress  on  any  person  his  master-disposition  must  be 
unnecessary,  for  surely  he  knows  it ;  and  often  will  he,  who  finds 
himself  the  subject  of  a  prophecy,  fulfil  it.  And  what  caniiot 
acoomplished  diviners  of  this  school  prove?  The  character 
being  given,  they  can  find  the  name.  The  Edinburgfa  I%raM>- 
logical  Joumal  knows  as  much  of  Macbeth^s  head  as  though  it 
had  seen  it  brought  in  by  Macduff:  the  murder  of  Duncan, 
with  all  the  successive  tragic  horrors,  arose,  it  informs  us,  from 
Macbeth^s  **  love  of  approbation  and  cautiousness  acting  od 
defective  cancieniumsness !  r  To  show  that  I  am  no  carica- 
turist,  I  will  quote  from  the  preface  to  Foster^s  Phrenology  his 
own  eulogium  on  the  science :  ^^  It  is  a  method,  the  physical 
structure  of  the  individual  being  given,  to  find  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character  !  V^  Surely  the  men  who  compute  the 
grounds  of  friendship  and  the  qualities  of  esteem  by  the  dimen- 
sions  of  a  bone,  must  reduce  them  to  a  mean  principle  of  gre- 
gariousness.  They  have  yet  to  leam  what  is  meant  by  the  high 
commerce  of  mind,  the  kindred  soul,  the  bosom  confidenoe. 
They  should  live  by  themselves;  and  sing  their  Anacreontics 
over  the  adhesiveness  of  their  own  fortunate  skulls.  I  would, 
with  Demosthenes,  most  fervently  invoke  the  heavenly  powers 
on  their  behalf : 
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But  if  these  indulgences  be  refused,    I   cannot   withbold  his 
indignant  imprecations : 

**E4  T  of  t^9V€n  ivrif  mviMTif,  rW9V$  fitv  »vrvf  »mf  t»vr0Vt irMffr«<rf.*** 

But,  forsooth,  there  is  to  be  a  universal  reign  of  candour 
when  Craniology  wins  its  triumph.  We  shall  then  make  allow- 
ance  for  mutual  misfortune !  We  shall  beweep  these  callosities 
«8  the  common  source  of  human  error  and  woe !  Amiable 
ipecimens  of  this  temper  begin  to  appear !  But  for  these 
tmwearied  philanthropists  some  of  the  most  Jinished  characters 
night  have  been  unrecorded.  They  have  rescued  neglected 
exceilence  from  the  grave !  What  though  premature  death 
withdrew  a  Haggart  from  the  present  scene  ?  They  have  em- 
balmed  his  virtues !  It  was  theirs,  also,  to  honour  a  much-injured 
man ;  to  throw  a  blaze  of  benevolence  around  his  memory  ;— - 
I  speak  of  the  lamented  Thurtell !  This  sweet  forliearaiice  is 
exercised  to  all  but  to  the  unbelievers  in  Craniology.  In  the 
first  Dumber  of  the  above-mentioned  Joumal,  of  course  before 
any  provocation,  they  divide  their  opponents  into  twelve  equaUy 
d^^t  and  charitable  departments :  ^^  Wasps,  butterflies,  ants, 
geese,  ducks,  owls,  parrots,  monkeys,  bears,  swine,  assea,  and 
curs.'"  Preachers  of  candour !  Models  of  benevolence !  ^^  Tan- 
t«ne  animis  celestibus  irae  V" 

I  would  intimate  in  this  place  the  propriety  of  disdosing 
tbe  results  of  Craniological  investigation  rather  more  prudently 
than  haa  been  the  habit  of  its  professors.  There  are  oertain 
feelings  which  cannot  be  eradicated  at  onoe !  There  are  parti- 
eular  scniples  which  must  not  be  too  abruptly  sbocked  i  Let 
the  weak  eye  be  strengthened  by  gradual  allowanoes  of  light, 
ere  it  be  required  to  endure  the  noontide  sun  !  We  have 
been  gravely  informed  that  there  ^Ms  a  superadded  portion  of 
the  brain  by  which  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  Gbxat  Fibst 
Causk.'"  We  are  pleased  at  any  recognition  of  the  Deity  in 
scienoe,  for  it  favours  the  testimony  that  only  **  the  fool  says  in 
his  heart  there  is  no  Cod.'"  We  may  be  informed  that  the  head 
is  incapable  of  such  atheism.    But  I  do  solemnly  protest  against 

*  Ht^t  1rtfm9*v. 
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the  profaoe  indecency  of  many  reoeot  attempCs  to  oooiiect  tlie 
Omnipotent   with   peculiar   studies.      He  is   introducxd   m  a 
poetical  machine.     His  holy  and  reverrad  name  is  abuaed  lo 
sanction,  while  it  is  mixed  up  with,  the  most  hideous  incoiigni- 
ities.     Is  my  indignation  kindled  of  too  earthly  elemeots  wheD 
I  denounce  a  practice  of  as  bad  taste  as  of  impious  lcrity? 
That  name  is  sufficiently  blasphemed  without  any  philosopiucal 
auxiliaries.     Man  has  alwa^^s  possessed  this  *<  supenidded  por- 
tion;***  but  **by  wisdom  knew  not  Ood.^'    Did  Tnlljr  sucoeMliiDj 
diaoover  the  ^^  nature  of  the  gods,^  or  the  existeooe  of  tbe  Tnie 
One  ?    Or  did  La  Methme,  in  our  own  day ;   wbo,  giviag  a 
table  of  elective  attractions,  speaks  of  that  particular  oomfams- 
tion  and  inode  of  chrystallization  which  constitutes  the  Divaie 
Being  ?     Thus  men  will  leave  the  souroe  of  all  religioiis  kiiov^ 
ledge  to  find  it  in  a  bone  or  a  pulp ;  will  tum  from  every  mmi- 
festation  of  His  nature  Vith  which  the  Supreme  meets  thcm» 
for  the  desperate  hazard  of  one  which  he  will  never  deign  ;  aad 
create  the  horror  of  thick  darkness  which  descenda  upon  tfaoi 
by  extinguishing  the  only  torch  which  could  have  dispdled  it 
With  Priam  I  demand,  ^^  Quid  petunt  ?  quae  relligio  F^ 

They  who  are  acquainted  with  the  publications  of 

school,  will  recollect  the  prevailing  attempt  of  many  to 

cile    the    system    with    Revelation.      The   poedtion    whicfa   the 

Divine   Word   rather  assumes,   than  intends  to  argue,    is  the 

universal  depravity   of  man.     The  great  aim  it   proposes  to 

itself,  is  to  achieve  a  moral  revolution  in  his  oonditioo  and 

nature.     Other  dogmata  are  contained  in  it,  whidi  neitber  tbe 

tone  nor  compass  of  my  theme  can  allow  me  to  diacuas.     But 

Craniology  assures  us  that  it  calls  not  for  the  surrender  of  ihem 

truths ;  that  it  provides  their  basis  and  ground-work ;  that  it 

constitutes  their  evidence  and  rationale.     It  repeats  tbe  ytrj 

ignoranoe  of  Nicodemus,  and  to  be  '^born  again^  we  ougfat, 

according  to  its  doctrine  of  physical  formation,  to  **  enter  tfae 

second  time  into  our  mother^s  womb,    and  be  bom.'^      Tfaut 

the  unwary  are  deceived ;  and  the  believers  in  Revelatioii  aie 

betrayed  into  a  league  with  Materialists,  Fatalists,  and  Infidehi 

against  it. 
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^  Lueenuun  ftir  aocendit  ex  ara  JoTit, 
Iptumque  compiUvit  ad  lumen  8uum« 


Repente  ▼ocem  nnctm  miait  Relligio 

Ne  ignis  noster  facinori  praeluceat 
Per  quem  Terendos  excolit  pietaa  Deoa, 
Veto  esae  tale  luminia  commerdum.*** 


A  remark  may  be  introduced  here  touching  the  supposed 
«vgan  of  veneration.  To  what  accidents  may  we  trace  its 
dflvelopnient  or  diminution !  We  know  that  this  part  is  very 
yidding  in  birth :  that  the  laminae  of  the  infant  head  oontinue 
tor  a  time  undosed :  that  very  frequently  a  depression,  a  valley, 
ie  kflt  upon  the  spot  for  life.  Yet  all  of  religion  depends  upon 
tlrit  fcMrmation ! 

I  am  not  disposed  to  go  into  those  objections  which  might 
be  raised  against  this  system  on  grounds  of  religion.  These 
are  not  few  nor  trifling.  It  is  one  sneer  at  moral  responsibility. 
The  ditpofiitions  which  it  ascribes  as  necessarily  belonging  to  us 
are  inoompatible  with  any  state  of  innooence.  Did  they  attach 
to  man  when  he  shone  in  his  Maker^s  image  ?  Has  his  struc- 
ture,  tbe  index  of  his  present  dispositions,  received  a  simihur 
diange  of  oonformation  since  ?  Or,  when  his  ^^  soul  is  restored,^ 
when  it  is  ^'  renewed  after  Ood/'*— often  most  suddenly — ^is  this 
tbe  true  phrenology  still  ?  And  is  the  organology  preserved  ? 
And  in  dispodtion  and  signiference  are  we  to  mark  the  identity 
ci  the  *'  new  creature  ?^  Acquisitive  the  same,  while  consenting 
to  ^  tbe  kws  of  all  things  ?""  Secretive  the  same,  while  **  going 
forth  without  the  gate  ?^  Self-approving  the  same,  while  **  not 
having  on  their  own  righteousness?^  Combative  the  same,  while 
'*  gentle  unto  all  men  ?*^  Imitative  the  same,  while  **  walking 
not  as  others  walk  ?^  It  is  irksome  to  enlarge:  it  is  an  unplea- 
lant  coDtention :  for  there  can  be  no  oommon  prindples  between 
Craniologists  and  Christians ! 

We  are  in  possession  of  facts  strictly  religious.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  the  negro  race  have  embraced  Christianity.  These 
have  yielded  themselves  to  its  power.     Of  what  are  its  disciples 

*  Ph«dnia — Ub:  iv.  Pab:  11. 
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in  our  latitudes  capable,  of  which  theae  do  not  preaeDt  «■! 
prove  an  equal  susceptibility  ?  They  alike  witb  us  can  ^loie 
their  neighbour,""  can  ^^  sing  with  the  spirit  and  undentandiiigi'^ 
can  "search  the  Scriptures,^  can  "walk  orderly,'"  can  "dan 
ungodlinesa  and  worldly  lust,'^  can  ^*hope  to  the  end,*"  can  ^dir 
in  the  Lord."  Mandingo,  Eboe,  Coromantin, — Foulah,  Gan- 
bian,  Angolan, — have  lived  in  Christian  piety  and  depaited  k 
ChriBtian  peace.  IMd  a  cranial  acale  forfaid.'  Thty  w» 
chained  as  captives,  yoked  as  beasts,  branded  aa  fidoM,  h«> 
tered  as  chattels.  All  was  done  to  break  dowD  their  niiid.* 
But  they  heard  the  call  of  the  Ooapd:  they  reoeiTed  ^fkt 
truth,  and  the  truth  made  them  firee.^  Confonnalioii  and  dit 
if  difficulties  to  that  reception,  were  instantly  OTeroome.  ChHt 
has  wdcomed  these  sable  converts,  saying,  **  Behold,  my  modiff 
and  my  brethren  !^  Depressed  as  is  their  brow,  ^^  His  name  ii 
upon  their  forehead!" 

Of  the  Intellectual  Philosophy  Craniologista  speak  in  aa> 
measured  terms  of  acrimony.  How  can  it  be  puraued  withanC 
them  ?  What  was  ever  aooomplished  by  it  before  them  ?  H» 
are  the  only  discoverers  of  body  and  niind !  They  have  inMrted 
the  link  !  They  have  sprung  the  arch  !  For  ouradves  we  aftct 
no  such  trophies.  We  think  the  studies  diiFerent,  and  ahall  not 
be  disappointed  if  we  never  make  them  meet.  Such  an  enquify 
is  indeed  interesting,  if  not  of  very  probable  solution.  We 
have  done  our  utmost.  Our  consciousness,  like  a  discowfy  tkif^ 
is  in  full  sail  for  that  point,  while  dissection  is  a  aori  of  arjMdi 
ivm  over  iand.  ^^  Froni  what  I  have  stated,^  saya  Spurshcimy 
^^  it  results  that  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  must  be  entirelT 
changed  !'*^  A  modest  waming  truly,  and  his  recent  lectum 
demonstrate  his  qualifications  for  the  task.  In  them  he  has  laid 
down  one  most  novel  position.  ^^I  repeat,^  says  he,  ^  the  aavr- 
tion,  and  it  is  an  important  one  in  the  consideration  of  the  pU- 
losophy  of  mind,  that  aii  the  feeiings  are  fdt  P^  How  &r  his 
phrenoicgy  supersedes  the  systems  of  Locke  and  Stewart,  I  will 
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Imve  others  to  deterinine.  If  it  be  the  true  one,  we  have  miich 
to  unleam.  We  have  mistaken  our  nature ;  and  may  ^^  change 
our  humanity  with  a  baboon.'*  He  who  can  admire  it,  must» 
on  hu  own  principle,  ^^have  a  most  unoommon  skuU.'*^ 

There  is  a  liberal  intercommunity  between  the  genuine 
acknces:  they  reciprocate  kind  ofBces  and  useful  succours. 
This  new  system  is  the  most  intolerant  firebrand.  It  denounces 
•11  other  enquiry  to  be  absolutely  fruitless.  Like  Moliere^s 
Ifatstre  de  Philosophie,  it  treats  all  instructors  besides  itself 
with  singular  disdain :  ^^  Je  vous  trouve  tous  trois  bien  imperti- 
ims,  de  parler  devant  moi  avec  cette  arrogance ;  et  de  donner 
inipudemment  le  nom  de  science  a  des  choses  que  V  on  ne  doit 
paa  meme  honorer  du  nom  d"*  art,  et  qui  ne  peuTent  etre  com- 
priaes  que  sous  le  nom  du  mi^tier  mis^rable  de  gladiateur,  de 
ehanteur,  et  de  baladin.""  It  knows  no  bounds  to  its  contempt 
at  metaphysics.  Did  Craniologists  but  know  the  meaning  of 
Mb  word,  they  would  never  apply  it  to  the  philoeophy  of  mind. 
Bttt  as  this  is  what  they  ignorantiy  intend  by  it,  a  more  gratu- 
itoiis,  groundless,  averment  was  never  risked  than  thcir  common 
«me»  that  littk  or  nothing  has  been  done  in  thia  department. 
As  there  is  no  subject  so  worthy  of  being  studied)  so  there 
is  no  one  that  has  received  greater  explanation.  I  fearlessly 
oonjoin  a  Locke  with  a  Newton,  and  a  Berkdey  with  a  La  Plaoe. 
Only  in  this  enquiry  have  we  the  united  aids  of  oonsciousness 
and  induction.  This  intuition  is  far  more  certain  than  demon- 
slration,  or  testimony,  or  extemal  sense ;  for  upon  it  all  these 
other  instruments  of  conviction  depend. — What  do  you  know 
of  the  9ub8iance  of  mind  ?  is  frequently  asked ;  equally  as  much, 
we  reply,  as  you  know  of  the  substance  of  matter.  When  you 
inform  us  of  the  one»  we  shali  be  induced  and  enabled  to  inform 
you  of  the  other.  In  the  mean  time,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  the  peroeptions  of  the  first,  and  willingly  remit  you  to  all 
the  qualities  which  your  favouritc  study  of  the  second  can 
reveal :  the  contexture  of  either  element  and  its  substratum  wiU 
still  be  evitable  and  latent.  —  A  strong  objection  is  alleged 
against  the  Intellectual  Enquiry,  because  it  can  go  no  farther 
than   effects,    and   is    ignorant   of    the    corresponding    causes. 
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These,  Craniology  ileclares  it  has  disoovered  ;  but,  with  all  its 
causality,  it  shows  little  knowledge  of  causatioD.  Tbe  rdatioo 
of  a  cause  and  effect  no  man,  who  has  thou|^t  at  all,  woald 
pretend  to  define.  The  fact  is,  that  we  do  not  undentand  a 
iaw  or  reason  of  nature.  Let  the  experimentalists,  in  wliat  ii 
most  absurdly,  when  restrictively,  caUed  Physical  sdenoe»  UB, 
— why  the  sealing-wax  upon  friction  will  gather  light  sufastaneei 
about  it ;  why  the  load-stone  draws  certain  metallic  mattcr; 
why  atoms  cohere ;  why  bodies  are  bome  in  a  pardcular  dim- 
tion;  why  limpid  water  is  arrested  into  crystala.  It  it  oot 
enough  to  answer  that  these  phaenomena  are  eaused  by  Eke- 
tricity,  Magnetism,  Attraction,  Gravitation,  Gongelation.  Thoe 
are  only  so  many  declared  effects  ;  or,  more  pioperly  speakini^ 
so  many  subsequent  states  in  which  these  things  are  found.  I 
know  from  experience  when  I  may  expect  these  states ;  in  what 
order  of  succession  they  will  occur;  but  of  thdr  caueal 
sistence  nothing  has  been  apprehended.  Of  mental 
we  may  speak  as  oorrectly  and  confidently ;  we  are  only  stoppri 
by  tbe  limit  of  all  enquiry. 

But  when  Intellectual  Science  is  mentioned,  all  must  have 
^^  a  gird  at  it.**^  Its  persecution  is  as  common  as  it  is  unrea- 
sonable.  Is  it  possessed  of  facts?  Are  those  facts  within  our 
cognisance  ?  Are  they  capable  of  classification  ?  Can  tbey  be 
reduced  to  system  ?  May  they  be  tumed  to  account  ?  The 
introverted  mind  at  once  answers  each  interrogation.  I  know  no 
pretext  for  its  depreciation  but  this ;  that  it  is  so  accessible  and 
so  transcendent.  It  may  be  dangerous  to  the  other  sciences  by 
its  greatness.  They  may  be  neglected  in  consequence  of  its 
attraction.  They  may  shrink  from  comparison  with  its  pan- 
mount  importance.  They,  therefore,  by  a  species  of  oatradsni, 
would  exile  it ! 

O  happy  world  !  The  secret  of  thy  redress  and  reforma- 
tion  is  elicited  at  last !  Eldorado,  and  Atalantis,  and  Antilla, 
cannot  picture  thy  bliss  !  Let  Bacon  yieid  the  prize,  and  poie 
over  this  **  Novum  Organum."'  Ye  Grotius'  and  Montes> 
quieusy  ye  Puffendorfs  and  Vattels,  ye  studied  laws  too  soon! 
Statesmen  shall  now  acquire  their   wisdom   amid   cabinets  of 
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skuUs  !  Ye  Corams  and  Ouys,  ye  Howards  and  Vennings,  ye 
wept  unavailing  tears  !  There  shall  be,  though  not  in  a  Scotch 
•enae,  a  universal  Humanity  Class  !  By  a  better  roanageroent  of 
heads,  prisons  and  lazarettos  will  soon  bc  swept  from  the  earth  ! 
^^Redeunt  Satumia  regna/*  Servants  will  need  no  character, 
register  ofBces  will  be  superseded,  aiid  counties  will  entrust  to 
tlie  retuming  ofBcer,  the  business  of  measuring  the  candidates' 
beads.  Should  they  wish  to  be  seen  by  their  constituents,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  speak,  but  be  sure  they  uncover  and  keep  the 
poll  open.  Biography  will  be  no  longer  required  to  depict  the 
•*  daily  beauty  of  the  life,''  but  merely  to  lithograph  the  propor- 
tioDs  of  the  scalp.  Education  will  direct  its  aim  to  higher  pur- 
poees  than  it  now  contemplates ;  it  will  ^<  rear  the  tender^  pAte, 
and  *'teach  the  young"^  cerebrum  ^^how  to  shoot.^  By  a  vacuum, 
it  will  be  easy  to  elevate  a  cranial  depression ;  and  should  another 
organ  rise  too  high,  a  compress  or  ligature  must  be  used.  The 
Atomic  theory  will  be  probably  applied,  and  a  scale  of  propor- 
tioDS  be  hung  up  in  each  school.  Some  great  national  under- 
taking  must  be  adopted  to  close  a  chasm  which  now  swallows  up 
80  much  important  matter ;  and  either  some  Curtius  will  devote 
himselfy  or  the  parts  of  the  sinus  be  brought  together  by  a 
nobler  Roman  cement.  A  certain  enemy  to  many  high  human 
powers  will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  flatten  and  suffocate  them, 
Dor  to  stave  in  their  apartments, — the  evil  will  be  no  longer  endu- 
red,  nor  further  temporising  be  admitted.  These  grievances 
being  healed,  the  Cephalic  globe  will  swell  into  nobler  dimen- 
sionsy  it  will  stand  out  with  new  enchasements  and  bas  relievos, 
and  show  how  it  has  been  restrained  for  ages.  The  passions, 
Dow  the  vultures  of  the  mind,  will  become  simple  and  gentle  as 
Venus^  doves.  The  powers  will  adopt  the  mutual  instruction 
and  oo-operative  schemes,  and  be  adepts  alike  in  all  mental  em- 
ployments.  Monboddo,  the  theorist  of  human  tails,  would  hear, 
could  he  retum  to  the  earth,  of  nothing  but  heads.  Men  will 
Do  loDger  stealy — acquisitiveness  is  checked  ;  nor  fight,— destruc- 
tivenesa  is  destroyed.  The  snake  will  not  only  be  scotched  but 
killed.  The  possibility  of  mischance  will  be  extinguished.  Each 
Dew-bom  babe  will  exhibit  a  head  within  a  8ort  of  toumiquet: 
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a  youthful  training  shall  prevcnt  the  thousand  ills  of  the 
niunity.  Equality  of  character  will  generaUy  obtain,  aad  wum* 
at  peace  with  himself,  will  be  at  peaoe  witb  fais  neigliboiir. 
Should  any  fossil  remains  of  the  preaent  genenuion  be  diauwarf 
in  future  times,  our  descendants,  with  thdr  towering  headiy  wil 
stand  aghast  at  the  smaUness  and  comparatiTe  noChiiigBeM  of 
ours.  Theories  will  be  rife,— dassifications  puiukd:  thoe 
anomian  specimens  will  not  submit  to  any  amngement :  bil 
surely  the  singular  petrifactions  must  be  plaoed  haRl  bj  ik 
ammonitse,  while  posterity  will  specukte,  witb  St.  Hilda  or  wiik> 
out  her,  on  the  drcumstance  of  our  headleas  confbnnation.  Bj 
the  greater  mass  and  superior  activity,  of  the  brain,  eaMnlid 
advantages  may  be  obtained.  Even  sleep  will  beoame  siipa'* 
fluous,  perhaps  impracticable.  There  will  be  beard  a  Toioe  wfakk 
shall  cry  through  aU  the  chambers  of  the  brain,  deep  no  bmr. 
A  part  of  the  head  may  occasionally  feel  drowsy,  but  it  w3l 
only  answer  to  our  idea  of  a  l^  or  arm  being  aaleep :  neithcr 
body  nor  mind,  then  most  perfectly  amalgamated,  wiU  leqdre 
repose.  An  earthly  immortality  will  be  enjoyed.  An  i«>fjMlMg 
youth  will  be  perpetuated.  Hail !  ye  happy  scenes !  Hail !  ve 
glowing  visions ! 

^^  Spare  mine  aching  ftight, 
Ye  unborn  ages  crowd  not  on  mj  soul  !** 

The  fulcrum  is  obtained  for  tlie  lever  which  shall  niove  the 
world.  After  the  failures  of  six  thousand  years,  this  grand 
experiment  will  make  man  the  subject  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

and  render  earth  the  dwelling  of  happiness  and  love !— 

Sancho  and  Babatabia  !     Spibit  of  Cbbvantes  thou  abt 

OUTDONE ! 

To  conclude  this  Essay,  I  would  sum  up  with  as  much 
indulgenoe  as  the  case  will  allow ;  and  really  do  think  that 
Craniology  vdll  deserve  respectful  attention  when  it  can  exhibit 
one  fact  for  its  basis,  one  plausibility  for  its  recommendatioo, 
one  application  for  its  use : — but  not  Hll  then !  If  my  faculties 
be  developed  or  not,  if  they  be  various  or  not,  all  of  which  I 
am  conscious  determine  me  against  this  system.  My  m^er 
revolts  at  a  confusion  of  genera  and  species  and  substances,  sudi 
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as  it  involves.  My  locality  rejects  an  area  so  pitiful,  refuses  to 
*^  prate  of  such  a  where-about,^  and  seeks  a  limitless  space.  My 
emnparison  pronounces  a  theory  like  this  unworthy  to  be  weighed 
ogainst  the  standard  systems  of  human  philosophy.  My  cauaalUy 
dcmands  premises  and  reasons,  as  well  as  conclusions.  I  trust 
that  I  have  too  much  wit  to  be  overawed  by  such  shallow  pre- 
tCDoe,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  have  too  much  idealiiy  to  be  recon- 
ciled  to  such  debasing  materialism.  My  cautioumess  renders 
me  suspicious  of  the  thousand  and  one  tales  of  modem  discovery. 
My  benevolence  holds  me  back  from  giving  a  sanction  to  that 
prying  inquisitorial  surveillance,  which,  if  it  were  general, 
would  taint  all  the  sources  of  confidence  and  good  will.  Vene- 
raiion  teaches  me  to  adore  the  Great  First  Cause,  not  only  as  a 
Potter  having  power  over  his  clay  but  as  the  Father  of  spirits. 
Hope  cheers  me  that  the  silly  bubble  will  speedily  burst.  My 
eonecieniiouanese  yields  me  the  testimony  that  in  scouting  such 
diarlatanism,  I  am  subserving  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue. 
My  ftide^  I  own,  disdains  afSnity  with  the  brutal  herd.  My 
dedsion  oonfirms  my  purpose,  however  Cnhion  may  simper  its 
favour  upon  this  oonceit,  and  gaping  credulity  devour  it.  My 
hn>e  of  approbation  assures  me  that  I  shall  gain  the  applause 
of  many,  for  an  honest  efibrt  against  a  dangerous  folly.  My 
adhesiveness  shaU  still  grapple  me  to  my  friends,  whether  their 
heads  be  drcular  or  square,  projected  on  a  plane  or  tapering 
to  a  cone,  small  or  large,  elevated  or  oblong.  Nay,  my  Lof>e 
of  Qffhpring  is  so  passionately  intense,  that  I  will  not,  I  cannot, 
be  a  party  in  transmitting  such  a  distorted,  mischievous,  fable 
to  posieriiy! 


A«|^  n  JMU  pHy/nm 
ri  fumXimmt.^ 

PiiTDAB — Pjth:  Ods  rUL  Ub: 


**  Prmter  ceiera^  me  Roms  ne  poemaU  ceiMn 
Scribcre  poue,  inter  tot  carms,  totque  labores  ? 
Hic  sponsum  vocmt,  hic  «iditum  acriptai  velidM 
OmniboB  offidis :  cubat  hic  in  colle  Qoirini : 
Hic  extremo  in  Aventino :  viwndns  uterque : 
IntenralU  Tidet  humane  commoda  !     Verum 
Pww  8unt  piaiem^  nihil  ut  meditantibus  obstet  !** 

Horat:— Rpis:  iL   Lib :  2. 


'^  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses,  tear  him  for  his  bad  venes  !^ 

ClTIZEV,  IN  JULIUS    CJKSAB. 


SONNETS  ON  THE  GIANTS-  CAUSEWAY. 


Thlt  iMtitnd  phcnoiiieDoii  fonns  the  extieme  Northern  boandarj  of  Irdand. 
n«  Cwaatiwwj  is  compoeed  of  pUlars  mott  exactly  adjueted  to  each  othcr — princi- 
jpdlj  pentagona— -and  preaenta  all  the  regnlar  inaertioD,  thoiigh  nol  the  eren  snr- 
of  a  Moaaic  It  runa  like  a  pier  or  jettj  into  the  aea,  and  no  tennlnatioD  haa 
iBiiDd  of  it.  Migeatic  cUflk  of  the  lame  pillars  riae  on  cach  aide  of  it,  aod 
at  intenrals  a  considcrable  line  of  the  coast.  Some  of  the  cavea,  Into 
whlefa  jou  low,  add  grsaUj  to  the  grave,  and  almost  dread,  character  of  the 
:  the  wavea  conatantlj  roUing  into  them  and  awalcening  the  edioaa,  which 
reaemble  the  cries  of  living  things.  The  influence  of  the  whole  is  that  of 
iBtanaa  solemnitjy — there  is  an  awftU  charm,  which  even  a  smile  might  break  ! 


I. 


Whsmcs  ro0e  ye  ?  on  what  basement  are  ye  stayed, 

Ye  fonns  ot  woudrous  grandeur  ?     Who  hath  hewn 

These  matchless  strong  proportions  ?     Who  hath  strewn 
This  mass  of  glorious  power  ?     Whom  obeyed 
Nature  in  rearing  thee,  Dread  Colonnade  ? 
Answers  come  sounding  forth  from  depth  and  height ! 

While  ocean  bears  me  on,  hark  from  these  caves 

A  thousand  echoes  tell, — and  as  it  raves 
Against  yon  headland  shores,  its  voice  of  might 

Thunders  the  Name  at  which  Heaven^s  pillars  bow  ! 
ETen  ye,  too  mean  to  prop  his  footstool-world — 

Down  at  His  presence  shaU  ye  quickly  flow — 
Soon  from  your  sunless  rests  shall  ye  be  hurled ; 

When  in  one  flame  the  Universe  shall  glow  ! 
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II. 


Where  are  the  deep-laid  chymic  cisternsy  whenoe  ^^ 

Precipitate  congealed  these  crystals  vast  ? 
Or  what  the  forges,  whose  wild  vehemenoe, 

Fanned  by  the  bellows  of  an  earthquake-blut, 

Into  these  moulds  the  molten  mineral  cast  ? 
O  !  {ar  from  scenes  like  these  be  banished  henoe 
Proud  theory  and  arrogant  pretenoe ! 

Memorials  of  a  world  adjudged  and  paat ! 
Ye  solemn  monuments,  of  nothing  vain, 

Over  some  guilty  race  like  tombs  ye  rise  ! 
Or,  sweeter  thought,  ye  shaped  to  Heaven''^  atraiii 

Attuning  mighty  order  from  the  skies, —  <*-^ 
The  trophied  architecture  of  a  reign 

With  whose  mysterious  harmony  it  vies ! 


III. 


A  highway  for  your  God !  and  lo !  the  Sea^^^ 

Gave  way,  and  wondering  Spectator  stood  ; 

Its  boiling  fury  was  at  once  subdued, 
And  its  waves  kissed  the  mole,  no  longer  free ! 
A  highway  for  your  Gk>d  !  and  suddenly 

The  promontory  cross-way  clave  the  flood : 

And  still  the  surge  repeats  that  ^^all  is  good*" 
To  the  Primeval  Mandate,  *^  Let  it  be ! "" 
So  when  Thy  Footsteps,  Lord,  are  still  unknown 

As  through  the  waters  deep  Thou  hold^^st  thy  oourse, 
Thy  people  onward  pass,  not  overflown, 

The  wildest  biUows  soon  have  spent  their  force, — 
Soft  gales  just  breathe  where  tempests  long  have  blown, 

All  stilled  and  hushed  to  ocean"*»  deepest  source  ! 


eiANTS^   CAU8BWAT.  5S3 


IV. 


Are  ye  not  bulwarks  to  this  lovely  Isle, — 

Isle  of  the  shamrock,  of  the  harp,  and  saint  ? 

Where  verdure  doth  its  greenest  beauties  paint, 
And  hill,  gien,  lake,  in  each  proportion  smile, 
Framed  in  by  every  mountain^s  grim  defiie ! 

What  though  among  its  legends,  strangely  quaint, 

We  trace  the  spread  of  superstition^s  taint, 
As  flaws  deform  thee,  thou  great  Barrier  Pile ! 
The  trefoil  twined  around  Life^s  healing  tree, — 

The  song  of  holy  burdra  filled  the  air, — 
Wide  flew  the  seed  of  the  devout  Cuidee,<^) 

And  grateful  harvests  well  repaid  his  care  ! 
And  Thou  wast  as  the  Porch  to  which  to  flee, 

When  Erin  was  Elarth^s  purest  House  of  Prayer ! 


V. 


And  stretches  outward, — to  yon  Wondrous  Rock,  <^^ 
In  magic  pillars  rising  from  the  deep, 
Of  lightest  cluster  or  with  bending  sweep, 

Braving  the  eddy^s  waste  and  billow^s  shock, 

As  plaoed  the  works  of  human  art  to  mock, — 
Stretches  this  platform^s  massive  masonry, 
As  if  a  pathway,  leading  through  the  main, 

To  the  ne^er-closing  threshold  of  this  Fane, 

Paving  the  ocean'*^  dark  immensity  ? 

That  hidden  cloister  shall  no  eye  discem : 

That  sunken  passage  shaU  no  plummet  aound  : 
There  only  monsters  plunge  who  may  not  leam 

Why  reaches  m  this  sea-dividing  bound, — 

Secrets,  stiU  Sea  shall  dry  and  Earth  shall  bum ! 
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VI. 


Dread  Temple  of  the  Waters  !  Ocean-Sbrine !  <*> 

Oft  beneath  pointed  roof,  through  leng^tbeDed  aisle, 

Of  superstition''^  dight  and  oolumned  style, 
The  Pattem  we  recall  of  Triith  divine, 
And  as  we  gaze,  deplore  the  strange  decline. 

No  sin  thy  self-hewn  pillars  can  defile ! 

No  cheat  thy  self-sprung  arches  can  beg^Ie ! 
Far  nobler  than  where  golden  altars  shine ! 
Ages  have  seen  thee !  while  the  piles  of  earth 

Have  mouldered :  if  indeed  thou  wast  not  fluDg 
In  all  thy  majesty  from  Nature^s  birth : 

And  when  the  Moming  Stars  blest  jubilee  sung, 
Didst  thou  not  aU  reverberate  their  mirth  ? 

Here  Pilgrim-Waves  aye  bowed,  and  Choir-Winds  rung ! 


0«)  The  Basaltic  formations,  it  is  well  lcnown,  are  attributed  by  the  riTal  Kcti 

of  Geology,  the  Neptunists  or  Wernerians,  and  the  Plutonistts  or  Huttonians,  to 

aqueous  causes  on  the  one  hand,  to  igneous  on  the  other. 

(20  It  sccms  impossible  to  disconnect  thc  association  of  exact  arrangemeQt 

and  music : 

"  From  harmony,  to  heavenly  harmony, 

This  Universal  Frame  began." 

(3-)  It  rather  suggests  thc  idea  of  "  His  footsteps  which  are  in  the  sea,*'  than 
of  those  Titans  who  are  fabled  to  have  reared  it. 

(*•)  The  Culdces  were  a  most  zealous  community  of  Christian  Ministers,  allied 
to  the  old  Cathari, — opponents  of  superstition,  and  missionariea  of  transcendent 
excellence.  Ircland  was  their  home, — the  latest  refuge  of  primitive  Christianity 
amid  general  defection  and  corruption,  and  was  then  indeed  "  an  isle  of  saints.** 
Why  it  remained  not  so,  let  the  History  of  our  Second  Henrj'  tell. 

(5.)  Many  have  supposed  that  the  Causeway  extends  by  a  submarine  range  to 
Staffa,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Scotland.  It  is  exactly  similar,  only  that  Hebri- 
dean  wonder  is  more  singularly  developed. 

(6«)  Fingars  Cave,  in  Staffa,  exhibits  the  appearance  of  an  august  sanctuar^*, 
oix?n  to  the  sea,  which  swells  and  breaks  in  it,  and  symphonious  with  the  eddy  of 
the  wind.  Its  sides,  its  roof,  its  tout  cnsemble,  must  be  seen  to  be  estimated.  but 
never  can  be  described. 


SONNETS  WRITTEN  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAIN 
SCENERY    OF  CUMBERLAND. 


Who  thAt  has  ever  Tisited  this  region  of  our  British  Alps,  and  of  our  Britbh 
Tempe  too,  cmn  fail  to  hetr  away  an  ineffaceable  impression  of  its  subliniitj  and 
bcauty  ?  Yet  most  that  impression  be  alwajs  imperfect.  It  cannot  be  too  IVe« 
i|iientlj  renewed.  The  writer  has  seen  it  in  its  vernal  promise,  beneath  the  sum« 
mer  glow,  amidst  its  autumnal  sear, — the  sear  of  a  raddj  though  expiring  sacriflcet 
— 4be  mountains  in  everj  disposition  of  light,  the  vallejs  in  ererj  change  of  hue, 
and  knows  not  what  season  or  hour,  what  reflection  or  aspect,  are  to  be  preferred. 
These  lines  would  not  have  appeared,  but  that  thej  had  obtalned  the  verj  high 
boooar  of  Professor  Wilson*s  approbation — long  a  sojoumer  among  thete  sc«oef« 
-^tbeir  eloquent  rhopeodist  and  most  musical  bard — Blodcwood^a  Mag»^  OeL  18SI7* 


I. 


Yb  Mountain  Surges !     Mimic  Mountain  Main ! 

How  on  each  other  do  ye  seem  to  roll ! 

How  doth  one  pulse  your  every  sweep  oontrol ! 
While  aounds  from  crest  to  crest  your  thrilling  strain  ! 
The  tempest-rack  drives  on  its  thundering  train, 

And  wakes  your  countless  outcries  with  its  crash, 

While  melted  into  torrents  on  ye  dash 
As  though  a  real  ocean  !     Now  again 
Is  hushed  the  furious  elemental  dint ! 

Ye  stand,  like  adamants,  in  columned  piles 
With  chiselled  fluting,  and  unfolded  tint, — 

Or,  like  a  warrior-guard  in  concave  files, 
With  heart  of  iron  and  with  face  of  flint, — 

Protecting  Beauty  shrined  in  these  soft  lakes  and  isles ! 
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II. 


Ye  are  not  one  alike !     In  f<Mrk  «nd  fidl»— 

With  spire  and  dome, — je  dimb  your  way  «boTe, 

As  though  in  emulation  proud  ye  strore 
To  spum  most  distant  each  retiring  ddl ! 
Lightnings  have  scathed  your  peaks  but  oould  not  quell 

Your  giant-mass  !     Howerer  fierce  the  sttxnn 

With  plastic  power  it  varied  eyery  fann, 
And  moulded  to  detail  this  Spectade ! 
And  were  this  all,  how  noUe  \  were  to  gase, 

To  call  each  height  by  its  own  rank  and  shape, 
While  with  a  rising  joyance  of  amaze 

We  saw,  as  sudden  pass  and  gorge  should  gape, 
A  scale  to  try  where  still  in  richer  blaze 

E!arth  shoots  sublime  to  Heayen^s  blue  waves  her  loftiest 
Cape! 


III. 


But  ye  are  more !     The  Monuments  of  power  ! 

Typing  the  sours  best  attributes  of  might, 

Like  you,  most  native  to  celestial  light 
Which  ye  reflect  through  day''^  extremest  hour ! 
And  when  in  wreaths  of  haze  your  summits  lour, 

Ye  speak  of  mystic  and  etemal  things, 

Mingling  with  heaven  upon  those  aolemn  wings 
As  if  to  its  most  fearful  point  ye  ^d  tower  ! 
Ye  tell  of  God  !     The  mountains  may  depart, — 

The  hills  remove, — how  moveless  is  His  Throne  ! 
Forth  from  their  searchless  seats  the  rocks  may  start, 

His  love  would  fill  the  void  itself  alone  ! 
Your  Strength  is  His  !     He  stamps  your  Symbol-art, 

And  writes  it  on  your  Tablets  of  unmouldering  atocie  I 
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IV. 


My  soul  swells  through  you  !     On  you  live  once  more, — 

Whether  in  flowing  outline  ye  dispread, 

Or  heave  on  high  the  thunder-rifted  head, — 
The  awful  Chronicles  of  sacred  yore, — 
MHien  kindred  summits  of  another  shore 

Through  aU  their  grand  and  ever-varying  range 

Exhibited  a  thousand  Marvds  strange  ! 
Why  didst  thou  shake  to  centre,  Sinai  hoar  ? 
Upon  Thy  terraced  platform,  Zi<m !  rose 

The  great  Jehovah^s  fixed  and  ioved  abode. 
And  there  where  Carmel  still  in  beauty  blowa 

Was  re-established  the  etemal  Code  ! 
Tabor  rejoice ! — O  Calvary,  what  throes 

Are  Thine !     Fair  Olivet,  from  Thee  asceads  our  Ood  ! 


v. 


Ye  to  me  always  were  a  life  intense ! 

My  youth  disported  on  your  cliffs  at  ease, 

My  cheek,  unfurrowed  then  !  flushed  in  your  breeie ;— 
\¥l)ile  infancy  reposed  ^neath  your  defence, 
Still  would  mine  eye  trace  out  the  uplands  whence 

Ye  left  our  nether  earth,  and  then  combined 

With  your  proud  barriers  other  worlds  behind, 
The  curtains  of  unknown  magnificence  ! 
How  my  mind  teemed  with  your  sublimity  ! 

— Its  transcendental  thoughts  were  then  its  life,— 
And  as  it  wrought  itself  a  passage  free, 

Preaent  and  past,  like  flow  and  ebb  in  strife, 
Chafed  up  its  yeamings  to  their  last  degree  I 

And  my  heart  strangdy  grew  with  feelings  new  and  rife  ! 
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VI. 


Ye  are  not  strewn  in  vain  !     Ye  have  a  voioe, 

Articulate,  sonorous,  often  sweet, — 

When  silvery  runnels  tinkle,  mix,  and  greet : — 
But  when  ye  overhang  in  beetling  poiae, 
And  Cataract,  from  on  high,  shouts  to  rgoioe:, 

And  the  reverberating  Thunder  wakes, 

And  the  deep-groaning  belted  Forest  shakes,— 
Then  with  that  rousing  clang,  that  blitheful  noiaey 
Swdl  to  the  Lofty  One  your  Anthem-Peal 

Who  tunes  your  mighty  music !     Low  indine 
Your  heads  where  stateliest,  brightest,  natures  kneel ! 

Thus  pay  the  Adoration  all  divine, — 
Plains,  Streams,  and  Woods,  with  you  shall  vie  in  zeal, — 

Skiddaw,  Helvellyn,  Scawfell,  ye  great 


VII. 


Since  eye  first  rested  on  your  wondrous  heaps, 

What  looks  of  youth  and  age,  of  grief  and  joy, 

Have  turned  toward  you  nor  found  that  ye  could  doy, — 
And  yet  the  fondest  in  its  burial  sleeps, 
And  from  its  orbit  the  foul  reptile  creeps  ! 

What  awful  changes  roU  on  at  your  base ! 

Nathless  the  turmoil  strives  in  vain  to  rase 
Your  rock-foundations,  or  to  bow  your  steeps ! 
For  all  is  else  inconstant, — ^though  it  seem 

Firm  and  trustworthy,  ^t  is  the  wind  and  cloud  : 
And  Hope  is  the  poor  oiTspring  of  a  dream, — 

The  husbandman  the  empty  air  has  ploughed, — 
The  pilgrim  faints  o^^er  the  false  mirage-stream, — 

And  there  is  only  left,  the  bier,  the  grave,  the  shroud  ! 
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VIII. 


Blest  trance  of  calm  !     A  sabbath  evening  stays, 

With  fondling  pleasure  o^er  thee,  Mountain  Sea ! 

Purpling  each  crag,  illumining  each  tree, 
And  on  the  Mere'*^  soft  banks  and  gentle  bays, 
Streaming  a  flush  of  richly-pencilled  rays  ! 

O  sweet  among  these  grandeurs  \  is  to  find 

A  little  band  of  Christians  disciplined, 
Teaching  the  echoes,  simple  songs  of  praise ! 
For  even  here  is  sin  and  grief  and  care, — 

Ah,  it  is  not  by  Nature  we  can  rise 
To  Thee,  her  Ood  !     However  bright  and  fair 

This  lovely  outward  world,  the  dnner  flies 
To  surer  refuge, — and,  with  humbler  prayer, 

Another  Temple  seeks  where  there  is  Sacrificb. 


80NNETS  COMPOSED  AT  THE  SEA-SIDE  AND 
IN  VIEW  OF  FLAMBOROUGH   HEAD. 


THB    8BA. 

Whatb^^br  man  images  of  profound  and  great ! 
Etemal  Might !     With  energy  unbound 
In  tide  and  main  and  ocean,  Thou  roll^^st  round  ! 

Etemal  Motion  !     Thou  dost  undulate 

In  gentlest  ripple, — heave  by  cape,  through  strait ! 
Etemal  Freshness !     Breathed  in  every  mom, 
Wafting  each  gale  which  life  and  health  hath  bome  ! 

Eteraal  Music  !     How  Thy  notes  dilate 


880        soNKtts  trftirriiN  nbar  flamboim^itm  mbabl 

Like  lute  JEoUan  or  in  truiilpet-peals  ! 

Etemal  Grand  and  Fair !     Thy  power  can  strew 
As  apray,  and  break  as  foain«  tbe  proudeat  keda ! 

Beneath  the  orknt^  or  at  eve»  wfaat  hue 
Thy  crisped  surfiu:e  like  a  prism  steala»*— 

Elarth^s  fairest  green,  and  Heairen^s  decpcat  biue ! 


TSB   CALM. 

What  is  this  field  so  sraoodi  ?    No  furrowed  tme  ? 

What  mintNr  witiiout  waving  line  or  flaw  ? 

What  sweeping  sand*plain  where  no  bcard  daw 
Hath  left  its  print  near  tbe  tent^  dwdKi^-pbKe  ? 
Sylph  hath  not  touched  thee^  nor  tbe  Hond  race ! 

Ne^^er  saw  I  type,  like  thee,  of  perfect  calm  ! 

Not  such  as  poets  feign  in  bower  of  bahn,^ 
Emotion  !  deep  in  awe  and  sweet  in  grace, — 
As  mother^s  rapture  when  she  clasps  her  babe, — 

Beauty^s  repose  is  here,  gentle,  benign, — 
Still  dread,  as  is  the  sphere  of  Astrolabe 

Where  undistracted  stellar  concaves  shine, 
When  sages  lift  and  spell  the  heavenly  web  ! 

Zephyr^s  wing  folded  !     Day^s  devout  dedine  ! 


THB   TBXPBtT. 


Thb  storm-douds  borst  akmg  as  demdn-vaBs 

Whirling  the  abysses  from  their  lake-like  sleepy— - 
Forms,  monstrous  as  theniselves,  start  fron  the  deep,- 

And  yestreen  swells,  that  glided  fair  as  swans, 

Now  writhe  in  wrath  like  gored  leviathans  ! 
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How  yonder  headland  the  rude  billows  lash  ! 

Yet  OD  its  crest  there  stands  a  Ariendly  mark, 

A  agn  that  is  a  hope  to  many  a  bark 
Which  midst  this  yeast  and  yawn  of  surges  dash  I 

Its  shoot  of  light,  like  lightning^s  arrow,  flies 
Through  haze,  or,  as  the  sunset^s  crimson  glance, 

On  all  the  multitudinous  vapour  lies  ! 
The  sea-boy  wakes  from  panic^s  freezing  trance,— 

The  hoary  mariner  far  higher  lifts  his  eyes  ! 


THB    L10UT-H0U8B. 

Thou  rayest  out  a  Star  i     Solemn  Watch-Fire  ( 

Thou  buraest  tfaere  tbe  bea^n  of  each  nigbt, 
Quenchleas  in  thy  recess  as  Delphic  pyre, 

As  Parsee^s  naphtha-altar  ever  bright ! 

Calmly  thou  seest  the  elemental  figlit ! 
Revolving  many-hued,  thou  dost  remind 

Us  ot  experience  gleaming  on  our  track 
With  Pleiad  beam,  oft  broke  by  wave  and  wind, 

Rcfracted  on  the  tempest^s  scathe  and  rack  ! 

Still  fitter  emblem  !     Faint  this  ocean  strife 
Depicts  the  troubled  sea  of  human  breast, 

Where  raves  a  vortex  gulphing  treasures  rife, — 
Far,  far,  from  reaoh  of  help  and  port  of  rest, — 

L10HT8  OF  THB  W0BLD9  Hold  forth  the  word  of  life  l 


STANZAS  WRITTEN   ON   RETURNINO  FROM 
lONA,    THE  SEAT  OF  ST.   COLUMBA. 


It  is  hardlj  necessary  to  remark,  tbat  tbe  nanie  of  thn 

from  the  Hebrew  correlate,  mr,  to  tbe  Latin  Coliiinba,  a 
wbicb  tbe  saint  assumed.     The  Arkite  aUatkm  of  tbe  l^gcnd  is 
as  tbe  Tutelary  fled  hitber  from  peraecatioD,  hcre  picami 
religioD  ;  and  hence  disaeminated,  by  his  Miasionariea,  tbe 
ledge  and  faith  to  the  surrounding  nations. 


I. 


Sn  I  then  Thy  wave^beaten  shore,  lone  Isle» 
Whofle  vigion  oft  hath  mingled  with  my  dreams, 
When  all  fair,  holy,  forms  around  me  SDiiley — 
When  with  the  types  of  beauty  fancy  teems, 
And  Earth  a  pictured  aUegory  seems  P 
Barren  thy  soil  and  bleak  thy  iron  shore, — 
Where  nature  seldom  blooms  and  sun  scarce  gleams ; 
Thy  ruins  mock  the  elemental  war ! 
And,  uttermost  of  isles,  thou  brav^st  the  Atlantic'*^  raar ! 


II. 


The  tide  of  ages  rushes  through  my  heart ! 
I  live  in  olden  time  upon  Thy  coast, — 
The  veils  of  history,  dissolving,  part 
As  I  perforce  allow  thy  hallowed  boast ! 
Here  lived,  and  greatly  bled,  the  martyr-host !  <*•» 
Here  the  chaste  choirs  of  pious  virgins  sung !  <*•> 
Here  holy  hermits  were  in  heaven  engrossed  !  <^> 
Science  her  torch  on  this  wild  region  flung, 
And  to  Jehovah^s  shrine  the  contrite  sinner  clung  ! 
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III. 


How  oft  along  Thy  cliiTs  was  heard  the  toU 
From  yonder  Tower,  <*•*  with  its  sad,  soothing,  note, 
To  cheer  the  parting,  waft  the  passing,  soul, — 
That,  like  sweet  music,  it  upborne  may  float ! 
But  hark  !  a  dirge-like  summons  now  hath  smote 
Upon  the  wind  !     A  solemn  bark  draws  near, 
With  drooping  oar  and  ensign  !     Kingly  coat 
And  diadem  surmount  that  hearsed  bier ! 
And  murdered  Duncan  seeks  anointed  burial  here  !  <^^ 


IV. 


And  often,  too,  upon  this  sterile  strand 
Has  nobly  stood  the  armament  of  Truth  !— 
Sure  God  had  touched  each  heart  of  all  that  band  !  <^^ 
The  grey-haired  sage,  the  soul-enkindled  youth, 
With  dint  of  courage  and  with  tear  of  ruth, — 
Great  was  thc  Company  !  ^^*^     To  and  fro  they  ran, 
The  sorrows  of  the  barbarous  horde  to  soothe ; 
To  win  to  love  and  law  the  roving  clan  ; 
And  bend  oW  all  the  earth  the  Covenant  Rainbow^s  span  ! 


V. 


Amidst  this  shattered  roof,  this  crumbled  wall, 
What  anthem-peal,  with  Sursum  Corda,  woke, 
When  prayer  and  song  rung  out  high  festival, 
And  music,  in  its  sweetest  surges,  broke — 
Bathing  the  soul  beneath  each  rippling  stroke ! 
When  Requiem,  Eleison,  Sanctus-bells, 
Did  thousand  gushing  griefs  and  joys  evoke, 
Thrilling  the  farthest  of  these  haunted  cells 
Where  still,  the  last  responsive  votaress,  E^cho,  dwells  ! 


i 
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VI. 


Thine  is  not  Staffa^s  columned  Sanctuaryy 
Isle  for  its  dome,  its  pavement  of  the  waves  ! 
That  magic  architecture  of  tbe  sea, 
Which  yet,  as  in  fresh-hewn  perfiMtioD»  hrmves 
The  tempest  strife  which  endless  round  it  raves ! 
Yet  what  the  Hope  and  Peaoe  ii  ever  taugfat 
With  all  the  truth  that  nature  there  engravea  ? 
But  Mercy''^  altar  here  the  wretched  aought, 
And  tcm^-tossed,  shipwrecked,  souls,  Aere  nioored  in  Qoiefi 
port.  <*^^ 

Vll. 

Hail  to  Thine  awful  Ruins^  and  fiEurewdl ! 
Their  sacred  bounds  I  ne^er  sfaall  traoe  again  : 
Lobg  since  has  vibrated  thy  funeral  kndl, 
Prolonged  by  tremulous  crag  and  mouming  maiB  ! 
Thy  desolation  prints  no  guilty  stain 
As  when  strongholds  of  rapine  are  o^erthrown  : 
The  tears  we  weep  for  thee,  we  do  not  feign  : 
Thy  memory  lives  !  though  centuries  have  flown, 
And  thousand  tniphied  piles  have  sunk  of  braas  and  stone ! 


VIII. 


For  in  the  Day  of  final  ire  and  doom, 
When  every  island  shall  have  fled  away, — 
From  many  a  yawning  grave  and  bursting  tomb 
Shall  not  a  glorious  army  deck  this  day  ? 
And  having  made  the  Saviour  all  thdr  stay, 
And  led  the  Pagan  savage  to  His  feet, 
ShaU  they  not  shine  as  stars  of  brightest  ray  ?  c^.) 
Shall  they  not  near  His  right  hand  find  a  seat  ? 
And  a  Golumba  his  loved  convert-children  greet  ? 
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IX. 


What  though,  in  scene  so  dark  and  age  so  past, 
Deformed  was  Truth,  and  desecrated  Rite  ? 
YThat  though  into  the  Shrine  was  rising  fast 
The  Idol,  Sense,  which  ever  doth  incite 
Vain  Passion^s  ardour,  Superstition'*^  blight  ? 
Their  hearts  a  heavenly  Charity  subdued ! 
It  swelled  the  onset  of  their  holy  fight  I 
Intrepid,  meltingy  every  power  embued ! 
All  triumph  tbey  abjured  but  in  the  Bleeding  Rood  ! 


Nor  shaU  I  loee  Thine  impress,  wondrous  SpoC  ! 
Howe^er  my  pilgrim  feet  may  stray  afar : 
Nor  shall  thy  lustre  fade,  whate^er  the  lot 
Haply  tby  renovation  shall  debar,— 
Of  faith  the  Pharos  long,  of  man  the  Star  I 
Nor  call  it  fickle  chance  or  cruel  fate, 
Tbe  Olive  blooms  which  not  a  Flood  could  mar ! 
Rest  thee,  Blest  Ark  !  for  new-bom  ages  date 
From  thy  subsidingy  and  oew  worlds  thy  Dove  await  1 


(!•)  Thc  Bay  of  Mutjn  U  ttlll  Aown  to  the  itnmger. 
<>•)  TIm  Vwumf  ai  %L  Ona. 
(^)  Tbe  CcU  of  Monks. 
(«-)  Tbe  CatbednO. 

(^)  ^  Rotm—Whete  i»  Duncan*8  bod j  ? 
Maeduf.,~uCuTied  to  Colme8.KUl ; 

Tbe  MONd  •torebouee  of  bit  prcdeceMow, 

Aod  fowdlan  of  tMr  boDea.**— JIMfA. 
<•>)  1  Sun.  z.  S6. 
(7.)  Ptm.UTiU.  11. 

(*•)  ^Ad  portiim  quietis  et  aram  misericordic  tmndem,  Lud,  ▼enliti**. 

« 

jtpukhis. 
(^)  Oan.  xii  3. 


DOVEDALE. 


Embkacbd  by  mountains  of  predpitous  rock, 
Embosoming  fair  Flora^s  sweet  domain, 
Perfumed  with  all  her  starlit  fragrant  train, 

Cloistered  in  silence  which  a  breath  could  shock, — 

Awful  Ravine  !  and  yet  most  iranquil  glen  ! 

Long  since  the  shattering  earthquake*s  womb  has  burst 

Which  gave  Thee  life,  the  mighty  throes  which  then 
Brought  forth  this  River-child,  which  thou  hast  nurst ! 

Well  hast  thou  kept  it !     Thou  dost  brave  the  blast, 
Nor  let  it  rudely  visit  its  dear  face, — 
On  which  thou  fondly  mayst,  as  mothers,  trace 

Thy  larger  features  far  more  lovdy  glassed  ! 
O  foster-parent,  sure  such  child  of  love 
And  peace  requites  thee  !  stiU,  still  screen  thy  Dove  ! 

Hail  peaceful,  living,  most  pellucid,  stream  ! 

Placid  and  murmuring  as  Thine  emblem-name, 
Glancing  still  onward  ^neath  the  sunny  beam, 

As  with  an  undiverted,  solemn,  aim  ! 

Peace  be  through  all  thy  va]e  !     I  would  not  maim, 
With  murderous  art,  the  warbler  on  thy  side 

Who  trills  its  lay  in  tribute  to  thy  fame, — 
Nor  the  just  peeping  tenants  of  thy  tide, 
Which  make  instinct  thy  crystal  waters  glide  ! 

E^^en  now  the  fragrance  of  thy  margent  sod 
Breathes  on  my  brow  a  rich  and  freshening  balm, — 

A  pilgrim  I,  who  streamless  wastes  have  trod, — 
These  heights,  the  Zion  !  thou  the  river  calm 

Which  makest  glad  the  Sanctuary  of  Ood  ! 


STONEHENGE. 


I  T088  upon  the  ebb  of  roUing  time, — 

Backward  my  spirit  cleaves  the  impetuou8  stream, — 
As  I  behold  these  monuments  sublime, 

Unearthly  as  the  columns  of  a  dream  ! 

Are  these  the  roots  of  some  primseval  Mount, 
Evulsedy  and  shattered,  by  the  Deluge-surge  ? 

That  earth''^  new-bom  sojoumers  may  recount 
The  doom  of  sin  in  that  ^^  o^erflowing  scourge  ?^ 

Are  they  the  buttresses  on  which  was  built 
Some  mighty  City  of  a  towering  state? 

Which  sunk  in  ruins  for  egregious  guilt, 
It^s  name  e^en  buried  in  its  dreadful  fate  ? 

Are  they  devices  of  some  Gymnic  ground 

Where  giants  met  and  hdd  their  Titan-sport  ? 

Along  whose  reach  their  mirth-shouts  would  rebound, 
While  their  fierce  gambols  shook  this  trysting  oourt  ? 

Are  they  the  types  of  the  round  Zodiac, 

A  rude  but  well-adjusted  Calendar? 
In  which  we  mystic  trace  the  solar  track, 

Or  mark  the  circuit  of  each  planet-star  ? 

Are  they  the  modds  of  the  World^s  huge  frame, 

That  its  inhabitants  may  dwell  secure  ? 
Left  on  its  surface  mutely  to  proclaim 

That  its  foundation  still  abideth  sure  ? 
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Are  they  spontaneous  Rafter,  Prop,  and  Shaft, 
As  in  their  first  fonnations  shaped  and  hewn  ? 

To  teach  the  savage  the  first  homestead  craft, 
And  as  its  earliest  alphabet  thus  strewn  ? 

Are  they  the  Tombs  of  some  old  Buryings-plaoe, — 
Date,  name,  and  heraldry  for  ever  fled  ? 

The  fearful  cromlech  of  some  blotted  raoe, 
The  record  blank  of  the  forgotten  dead  ? 

Or  are  ye,  rather,  the  once-hallowed  stones 
Which  gave  wild  pomp  to  the  Druidic  Fane  ? 

Whose  Gknius,  like  a  trouUed  spirit,  moans 

In  this  chill,  eddjring,  wind^s  most  dirge-like  stnon  ? 


How  art  Thou  fallen  !  Idke  this  tumUed 
And  with  it  thy  long,  cruel^  sway  is  past ! 

Thy  crown  is  rent,  like  this  ooronal  sweep, 
And  down  to  shamef ul  sacril^  is  cast ! 

Here  didst  thou  rise,  Metropolitic  Shrine ! 

Here  nations  bent  before  thine  Adytum ! 
Thy  priests  the  mistletoe  no  longer  twine,^- 

Thy  bardic  harps  of  prophecy  are  dumb ! 

Here  human  victims  shuddered,  altar-bound,-» 
Here  magic  orgies  held  their  darkling  spdl ! 

Now  tranquil  soenes  and  flowers  dispread  around^— 
The  flock  lies  down  lulled  by  its  tinkling  bdl ! 

Still  is  there  grandeur  in  this  Votiye  Pile,— 
Seeking  no  dome  but  in  tbe  azure  vault ! 

Setdng  to  earth^s  far  ocNmers  every  aisle ! 
Which  thousand  storms  and  years  in  vain  assault ! 

The  Cross  has  conquered  !     The  dread  Esus  falls  ! 

The  awfiil  Cdla  every  foot  profanes : 
The  lichen  creeps  along  the  mouldering  walls, 

And  silence  o^er  the  descdation  reigns  ! 


A  FAMILY  IN  HEAVEN. 


'T  18  blest,  when  families  survive, 

E^^en  though  their  members  widely  part : 

Their  oneness  ne^er  can  distance  rive, — 
A  circling  pulse  swells  every  faeart : 

That  pulse  to  nether  lands  can  dive, 
And  from  the  pole  to  tropic  dart ! 

And  still  more  blest,  the  roof-tree  round, 
When  households  praise,  that  have  not  felt 

The  anguish  and  the  bitter  wound 

Which  severment  and  death  have  dealt : 

These  lift  to  Ood  a  joy ful  sound, 

As  'neath  their  palms  the  Patriarchs  dwdt ! 

But  oh,  moet  blest,  when  househddB  stand 
On  the  calm  ahore  of  endless  peaoey-^ 

Not  like  a  frighted  sbipwrecked  band» 
But  8uch  who  well  outrode  tbe  aeaa, 

Pile  their  memorial  on  the  stmad, 
And  pour  their  triumph  to  the  breeze  ! 

Yet  not  at  onoe  they  gained  that  Port: 

Many  the  storms  their  prows  have  driveav-^ 

Their  toils  were  neither  few  nor  8hort>*«>^ 
Long  dajTB  and  slarless  nights  they  Ve  ttriveBy' 

But  one  by  one  diat  paisage  wrought, 
Parenty  and  child  whom  Ood  has  given  ! 
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Barks  of  the  same  course  separate, 

By  currents  warped,  by  tempest  toaaed : 

Each  voyage  may  be  of  different  datCy 
And  each  may  fear  its  fellow  lost, — 

But  to  the  haven,  soon  or  late, 
All  speed,  howe^er  their  track  was  crossed. 

And  such  our  lot !  launched  on  the  deep, 
Fitful  and  louring  is  our  day, — 

As  mocking  us  the  billows  sweep, — 
In  company  we  cannot  stay, — 

A  heavenward  course  still  may  we  keep  ! 
There  meet !     Not  one  a  castaway  ! 


«MtfWNMMMMM^MMMMMMMMVW^MM^^Mrf^MMM**^ 


SUNSET. 


Thb  Sun  now  sinks  beneath  the  westem  wave, — 
His  radiance  melts  away  from  yonder  sky, — 
And  now  has  disappeared  the  latest  dye 

Which  to  its  canopy  of  clouds  he  gave. 

But  though  the  night  there  dark  and  darker  grows, 
And  shadows  gloom  like  a  sepulchral  pile, — 
With  streams  of  light  the  opposing  heavens  smile, 

And  lambent  splendour  all  the  east  o^erflows. 

Yet  \  was  that  setting  sun  which  bade  the  sphere 
Of  silvery  lustre  gleam  upon  the  earth  ; 

And  hidden  though  that  sun,  fair  orbs  appear 
In  glories  borrowed  from  his  fulgent  birth. 

So  dies  the  Christian  !     From  his  parting  bier 
Far  distant  worlds  reflect  his  radiant  worth  ! 


THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 


O  SuN,  that  cast  thy  bending  light 
On  the  Guest-chamber^s  simple  board, 

And  saw^^st  the  ordering  of  that  rite 
Which  realised  the  Bleeding  Lord  ! 

Thou  Moon,  that  rose  fuU-homed  and  spread 

Thy  gentle,  melancholy,  beam 
Over  the  Saviour^s  prostrate  head, 

In  Agony,  by  Kedron^s  stream  ! 

Ye  Stars,  that  twinkled  in  your  spheres 
When  Unknown  Conflict  bled  and  strove, 

As  if  Heaven^s  face  had  flowed  with  tears, — 
For  what  could  not  (}ethsemane  move  ? 

Orbs,  that  did  herald  on,  or  mark, 
The  night  when  Jesus  was  betrayed,— 

This  Feast  ends  not  till  ye  are  dark, 
And  all  your  glorious  courses  stayed  I 

For  from  that  night  successive  bands 
Have  eat  this  banquet  of  the  Cross : 

Saint,  pilgrim,  martyr,  of  all  lands, — 
And  oounted  earthly  portions  loss. 

'T  is  here  we  still  forget  aur  woes 
^Mid  what  far  ages  saw  bequeathed  ! 

The  Bread  is  life  !   the  Cup  o'erflows  ! 

As  when  their  Blessing  first  was  breathed  ! 
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*T  18  manna,  which  can  nerer  doy, — 
'T  is  Canaan*8  vine-juice  bere  we  quaff: 

Wine  both  of  God  and  man  tbe  joy, — * 
Bread  of  etemal  life  the  staff  I 

When  we  rise  up  and  leave  our  aeat, 
Millions  shall  press  and  fiU  our  place : 

Still  shall  the  poor  and  needy  eat, 
And  singy  like  us,  the  Founder^s  grtoe. 

Night  saw  this  earliest  Feadval ! 

Since  that,  what  times  have  sped  tbeir  fliglit, — 
The  Church  shall  crowd  tbe  Banquet-HaU 

Till  Day^^s  Uist  shade  and  Nature^s  nigbt ! 


*  Jadgcs  iz.  13 — ^The  reftreDce  it  to  Um  Iftslioa  d  wiae  oa  the  dte,  «hick 
wai  a  required  «iid,  Uierefim,  «a  ■cctpfbk^  wyic^     Jft  ^* 


^«MMMMnMMtfWWWW^MMMrtMW^MMM^ 


THE  SKY-LARK. 

What  is  that  point  on  high  ?  a  ray  or  note  ? 

Brightening  and  warbling  both, — a  two-fold  Irirtii ! 

Its  carol  gushes  Ibrth  a  boundless  mirth, 
Ecstatic  anthems  swell  its  little  throat, 
While  on  the  yielding  air  it  does  but  float ! 

I  saw  it  lately  in  its  mossy  ceH, — 

Amid  the  loneliness  of  yonder  ddl, — 
Where  o^er  its  l»oodiings  then  it  seemed  to  doat. 

How  different  now  is  this  far  upward  flight ! 

It  leaves  its  home  and  yeamings  far  behind, — 
Oh,  not  those  yeamings  leaves  it  I     That  the  sprite 

Which,  Umolyy  lomng,  dwells,— tbe  kumble  mind, 
The  tender  heart, — should  easiest  soar  the  height, 

And  sweetest  singy*— might  always  be  divined  ! 


NUNC  DIMITTIS. 


Saintbd  Patriarch  !     Wlierefore  linger 
In  a  world  grown  old  with  thee  ? 

Wherefore  doth  thy  withered  finger 
Seek  the  strings  of  prophecy  ? 

Art  thou  Israers  latest  singer  ? 
Strik^st  thou  dying  harmony  ? 

Wliat  's  thy  visioned  coruscation, 

Illapse  brooking  no  control  ? 
'T  is  thy  People'8  Consolation 

Now  illumes  thy  raptured  soul : 
On  this  hour  tums  all  Creation, — 

Here  finds  Providence  its  goal ! 

Haste  to  Zion^s  dread  recesses, — 
Pass  thy  farewell  through  yon  gates ! 

— He  hath  reachM  them  f     There  confesses 
Him,  the  Christ,  for  whom  he  waits,— 

And  the  Child-Gkxi  fondly  presses 
To  a  heart  which  death  dilates  ! 

*'  Welcome  now  the  long-wished  hour  ! 
Sweet  the  peace  my  bosom  fills  ! 
Nature  yields  in  every  power, 

But  faith  conquers  all  its  ills : 
Melt  the  shades  which  deeply  lour  ! 
Sunlit  are  the  moming  hills  ! 
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^^  Pensive  Mother  !     Thine  embraoes 
Round  thy  Babe  oooe  more  entwine  ! 
Ix>, — ^though  fair  with  humaD  graoes, 
Radiant  with  each  charm  divine, — 
How  vile  outrage  Envy  traoes 
On  Him  as  its  mark  and  sign  ! 

^^  He,  who  bows  for  his  transgression, 
Proves  how  soon  can  Jesus  raise  ! 

Mirrored  is  each  souFs  expression 
In  the  light  this  Sign  displays  ! 

MHien  is  poured  Love^s  intarcession, 
Hate  and  sorrow  tum  to  praise  ! 


<* 


Ah,  what  means  this  bloody  vision 
Which  6*er  these  faint  lids  doth  stoop  ? 

This  pale,  djring,  Apparition  ? 
See  His  head  in  horror  droop ! 

Yet  His  grief  still  finds  addition 
From  a  visage  in  that  group  ! 


*  Mother  mild  !     To  thee  He  tumeth, 
Though  upon  the  Cross  He  hangs  ! 
Thence  thy  tear-wom  face  discemeth, 

While  transfixed  with  iron-fangs  ! 
Now  thy  soul,  as  sword-pierced,  learaeth 
Fellowship  with  His  strange  pangs  !^ 


THE   HOME  OF  BETHANY. 


^  Low-rooft  beneath  the  skies  !** — MUknu 

^^  The  air  of  Paradiie  did  fan  the  Houie, 
And  angels  offlced  all  V^—Shakipeare. 

Of  Judah^s  dwellings  many  a  roof 

SboDe  with  a  loftier  pinnacle ; 
And  foldings  of  a  richer  woof 

O^er  many  a  couch  in  splendour  fell : 
But  which  of  ail  the  hearths  of  man, 

And  all  his  palaces,  can  vie 
With  Thee  ( — since  Christ,  who  heaven  doth  span, 

Bent  ^neath  it — )  Home  of  Bethany  ! 

Embosomed  in  Mount  Olivet, 

It  decked  those  slopes  with  simple  grace ; 
And,  surdy,  art  elaborate 

Left  there  no  proud  and  formal  trace : 
But  lovely  bines  and  tendrils  wreathed 

Its  sides  in  wild  luxuriancy, 
While  from  the  uplands  incense  breathed 

Around  Thee,  Home  of  Bethany  ! 

What  was  that  Countenance  divine, 

MHiere  gentlest  meekness  found  its  throne ! 
What  was  the  Voice  of  power  benign 

Distilling  love^s  unwearying  tone ! 
What  was  that  household,  all  beloved ! 

He  saw  them  with  disceming  eye, — 
Active,  and  quiet,  virtue  proved, 

Schooled  by  Thee,  Home  of  Bethany  ! 

N  N 
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He  sought  that  wicket  wben  the  storm 

Of  persecution  rung  its  blast ; 
There  His  marred  visage  and  HLi  form 

Found  shelter  tiU  the  tempest  past : 
And  oh,  how  sweet  it  must  have  been 

To  mark  that  holy  amity 
MHiich  found  its  most  cougenial  soene 

Within  thee,  Home  of  Bethany  ! 

We  *'  come  and  see  where  Jesus  dwdt,'* — * 

Nazareth  no  more  is  Home  for  Him  ; 
And  this,  his  fondest  rest  he  felt 

For  wounded  mind  and  wearied  limb. 
Short  was  that  peace !  but  when  repoeed 

The  Solitary  in  this  family, 
On  the  Incamate  Lord  was  closed 

Thy  doorstead,  Home  of  Bediany  ! 

O  for  a  limning  of  that  Brow 

Which  shone  on  every  inmate  there  ! 
O  for  an  echo  of  that  flow 

Of  gracious  words,  beguiling  care  ! 
He,  condescending,  sat  at  meat ! 

Smiled  through  each  moment  amiably  ! 
SufTered  a  votary  at  His  feet, — 

Thy  Mary,  Home  of  Bethany  ! 

It  was  the  good  and  lasting  part ! 

And  none  were  strangers  to  its  rest, — 
Oniy  less  love  had  warmed  her  heart 

Who  sought  a  vainer,  gaudier,  test. 
And  was  not  Ae,  the  brother  too, 

Who  early  leamt  what  't  was  to  die, 
Taught  by  that  grace  which  fell  Hke  dew 

To  bless  Thee,  Home  of  Bethany  ! 

*  John  i.  39. 
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Other  far  visits  Jesus  paid, 

When  doing  good  he  went  about, — 
He  brake  their  bread,  enjoyed  their  shade, — 

But  here  he  goeth  in  and  out : 
The  all  and  best  of  home  on  earth 

He  might  commune,  was  found  in  Thee, — 
Amid  his  lot's  distress  and  dearth 

Sole  refuge, — Home  of  Bethany  ! 

Hallowed  excitement  found  relief, 

Wiien  His  heart  thrilled  in  all  its  veins ; 
And  there  stole  on  His  spirit  grief 

Deeper  than  source  of  mortal  pains ; 
And  when  He  kept  the  Temple-feast, 

Wrapt  in  its  pomp  and  minstrelsy, 
Divining  all, — ^when  all  had  ceased, 

Thou  sooth'dst  Him,  Home  of  Bethany  !* 

Angelic  envoys  !  how  ye  lent 

Your  waving  plumes  to  shade  that  group : 
On  all  its  mystery  intent, — 

Encamping  round,  **  a  blessed  troop.^ 
They  rested  not,  nor  sought  to  rest, 

Through  day  and  night,  from  ministry 
Wiiich  all  their  powers  of  love  possessed, — 

To  guard  thee,  Home  of  Bethany  ! 

Deep  wailings  fill  that  blest  abode ! 

^  is  Death  that  three-fold  cord  unties  ! 
The  ResurrecticHi,  Life,  and  God 

Draws  near,  and  all  its  power  defies ! 
Heart-broken  sisters,  clasp  again 

Your  dead, — Death^s  barriers  open  fly  I 
Bloom  forth  with  joy,  Thou  mountain-glen  I 

Wake  Thy  songs,  Home  of  Bethany  f 

*  Luke  xxL  37. 
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And  honour  shall  be  doiie  the  spot 

MHiere  Christ  could  find  an  eftithly  calm ! 
Nor  can  her  memory  be  forgot, 

Wbo  poured  on  Him  the  oostly  faalm — 
The  mystic  pledge  of  hastening  doom, — 

Well  He  rewards  that  aoenerj, 
Leads  forth  His  triumph, — bursts  His  tomb,- 

Hard  by  Thee,  Home  of  Bethany  ! 

Let  not  the  risen  Saviour  soom 

Our  mean  abode  and  worthless  name  ! 
Enter  Thy  rest !     Wake  us  each  mom, 

And  evoy  eve  Thine  entrance  claim  ! 
To  dwell  among  His  followers  here 

The  Lord  ascended  up  on  high  :* 
We  for  Him  habitation  rear, 

As  Thine  was,  Home  of  Bethany  ! 

O  may  He  this  our  prayer  aooept, 

And  in  our  fragile  tent  abide, — 
He,  who  for  dead  and  living  wq^t^-f- 

And,  save  his  own,  all  eyelids  dried  ! 
Yes  !  at  His  feet  we  11  only  sit, 

And  yet  each  active  duty  ply, 
In  love  to  one  another  knit, — 

Thy  copy,  Home  of  Bethany  ! 

Those  vine-bound  eaves  no  longer  skirt 

Yon  hill-side  and  its  olive  copse : 
The  spoiler  came,  with  judgment  girt, 

Blasted  its  scene,  hewed  down  its  props. 
But  ere  that  blow,  the  happy  band 

Embraced  in  realms  above  the  sky ; 
Yet  cannot  still,  in  that  fair  land, 

Forget  Thee,  Home  of  Bethany  l 

*  Pn.  Izviii.  18.  f  John  zi.  35. 
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O  model  of  domestic  joy  ! 

(An  eartb-revolving  star  of  heaven  !) 
Be  ours  Thy  peace,  and  Thine  employ, 

From  dawn  to  noon,  from  noon  to  even  ! 
And  Thou,  Blest  Visitant !  assuage 

Our  griefs  till  in  Thy  Home  we  be  ! 
Compared  with  that  rich  heritage 

Mean  wast  ThoUy  Home  of  Bethany  ! 


IM^MVM^AM^ 


TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE^ 


Mystbrious  Murmur !     Wiiere,  and  what,  art  thou  ?. 

Song  in  the  night !     Or  art  thou  more  than  song? 

Then  more  than  feathered  songster !     Here  along 
The  fragrant  copse  thou  peal^st  melodious  vow, — 
Whether  of  grief  or  joy  I  cannot  trow. 

A  wail  of  anguish  !     Wiio  can  doubt  that  strain  ? 

The  thom  is  in  its  breast !     And  then  again 
That  long  drawn  cadence  out  yon  willow  bough  ! 
I  list  once  more, — It  trills  a  joyous  lay  ! 

Thy  pensive  sadness  now  has  found  relief  ! 
Like  canzonet  of  flow^ret-hooded  fay  ! 

Yet  seemed  those  mirth-notes  oft  constrained  and  brief . 
For  stiU,  methought,  ihy  joy  was  never  jFoy»— 

Perhaps,  like  me,  thou  knowV  the  joy  of  grief ! 


MADONNA- 


^  YcA,  a  sword  shall  pierce  Ihrougli  thj  owo  aool  •Isol'* 

Oh  what  are  all  our  Nature^s  ties 
To  those  wound  round  a  Mother^s  heart  ? 
There  glows  a  love  which  never  dies  ! 
There  clings  a  hold  which  naught  can  part ! 

Long  since  the  Widow  steeped  the  moss 
Which  covered  Joseph*s  peaceful  tomb  : 
But  now  the  Mother  braves  the  Cross 
Where  hangs  the  offspring  of  her  womb  ! 

Strong  in  matemal  love, — ^the  Eclipse, — 
The  Earth^s  dread  shiver, — neW  she  heeds  ; 
Nor  wail  nor  shriek  can  pass  those  lips, — 
Her  soul  is  pierced  and  inly  bleeds. 

Mother !   once  fanned  by  angel-wings ! 
O^er  whom  Celestial  Influence  thrilled  ! 
Couldst  thou  forget  ?  thy  ponderings, 
Dark  and  mysterious,  are  fiilfilled  ! 

Bom  of  a  woman, — see  Him  tum 
To  thee  His  thom-bound,  sinking,  brow : 
8tiII  toward  His  mother  doth  he  yeam, 
Owning  in  death  the  Filial  vow. 

Upon  the  crisis  of  that  hour 
Heaven^s  glory,  Earth''^  salvation,  hung ! 
But  there  is  seen  Matemal  power  ! 
There  speaks  the  ChiWs  expiring  tongue  ! 
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One,  worthy  her,  is  only  left, 
One  bosom  fit  to  rest  upon  ! 
Go,  Woman,  desolate,  bereft, 
And  lean  upon  thy  foster  son  ! 

Homeward  they  went :  how  dread  that  night, 
AnothcL*  came,  but  came  not  sleep, — 
Oft  they  invoked  the  dawning  light, — 
How  long  those  nights  endured  to  weep  ! 

News  from  the  Orave  where  Jesus  lay  ! 
The  Penitent  's  already  there  ! 
Serenest  Mother,  wherefore  stay  P 
Roll,  like  its  Stone,  away  thy  care ! 

Grief,  Joy,  can  win  nor  tear  nor  smile, — 
The  stcord  has  gone  through  all  her  soul ! 
Her  eye-beam  leaves  this  earth  the  while 
Reposing  on  the  heavenly  goal. 

She  comes  not  where  disciples  meet 
To  wait  the  visits  of  their  Lord, — 
She  sees  Him  not,  though  others  greet, 
Nor  hears  her  own  Incamate  Word. 

No  more  of  fleshly  tie  remains, — 
Once  known  as  such,  He  ^s  known  no  more  .* 
And  ne^^er  the  Widowed  Maid  complains 
That  she  is  shunned  by  Him  she  bor^. 

The  Heavens  receive  Him  now  !     Shc  kneels 
To  Him  whom  erst  her  armt  had  prest ! 
And  from  her  humble  hovcl  steals 
To  pray  with  them  who  Christ  confessed.*!* 

•  3  Cor.  V.  16. 
•f  Acti  L  14.  Whatever  poeu  and  painters  ha?e  feigned,  Marj,  Uie  moUier 
of  Jctiu,  ii  never  introduced  in  inspired  ttory,  Arom  the  moment  in  which  the 
ia  led  Arom  Calvary,  untfl  her  meedng  wSth  the  dMpltt  in  ^  Ihe  upper  room.** 
Thit  it  the  latt  notice  of  her,  and  the  it  heard  of  no  mor» 
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Mother  and  Son, — relations  food, 

SooD  bioke,  though  sedulously  nursed  f 

Exile  asunder  tore  the  bond^ — 

She  spake  no  more, — her  heart  had  burst ! 

Her  awful  path  she  now  had  trod, 
And  Judah^s  blessed  daughter  died» — 
She  bowed  in  heaven  before  her  Ood  ! 
And  J<^n  bent  gently  by  her  side ! 

Oh  Calvary  !     What  bigot-foroe 
Can  make  thee  Nature^s  ties  upbraid  ? 
Thou  art  of  tenderness  the  souroe  ! 
Each  kindliest  virtue  sedcs  thy  shade  ! 


^0^^^*^^0^^^0^^^^0^^^0m0^0^0*0^^*^^^^^^^^»^^ 


SONNET  ON  A  LAKE  NEAR  TOBERMOREY. 


Why  pleases  well  this  scene  ?     Not  that  yon  heights 

Rise  with  tbe  pomp  of  Alpine  majesty ; 

Not  that  this  tranquil  lake  and  azure  sky 
Swim  in  the  sheen.of  summer^s  strongest  light& 
Not  that  yon  waterfalls  their  concert  pour, 

And  iris  arch,  while  they  new  valleys  make ; 

Nor,  that  these  ripples  from  each  flowery  brake, 
Like  gladsome  things,  disport  around  mine  oar  ! 

No, — ^but  that  man  has  not  defiled  this  scene  ! 
The  tempest  of  his  passions  has  not  marred 

Thy  lilied  border  nor  thy  face  serene, — 
The  discord  of  his  foUies  has  not  jarred 

Thy  soft  and  pulsing  music  !     Could  my  boat 

In  sv  ch  unearthly  calm  for  ever  float  i 


ODE  WRITTEN  ON   ENTERING  8C0TLAND  FOR 

THE  FIR8T  TIME, 

THOUOH    DB8CBNDBD    FROlf    IT8    RACB. 


^*'  Two  Toices  are  tbere :  one  is  of  tbe  eea, 
One  of  the  moantains ;  each  a  roigfatj  Toice : 
In  both  Arom  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice, 
Thej  were  thy  chosen  Music,  Liberty  I** — fVordtworih. 


Land  of  the  Mountain,  bail ! 

Thy  soaring  peaks  arise 
From  out  each  loveliest  dale 

To  pierce  the  arching  skies : 
Send  out  thy  mountain-cry 

MHiich  shook  the  earth  of  old  : 
It  rings  of  liberty, 

And  omkes  the  patriot  bold. 

Land  of  the  Forest,  hail ! 

Deep  through  thy  solemn  shades 
The  hollow  storm-winds  wail, 

Or  rustle  light  thy  glades : 
Oh  dap  thy  giant-hands, 

And  let  thy  sylvan  mirth 
Awake  the  glowing  bands 

Of  freedom  round  the  eartb. 
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Laiid  of  tlie  Torrenl,  hail ! 

Whoae  tumbling  waters  roar 
0'er  everv  channcird  vale, 

To  every  farthest  shore  : 
Ye  iloods,  youT  thunder  roll 

Far  to  the  bellowing  main, 
And  rouse  the  free-born  soul 

With  patiire's  ehoral  Btrain. 

Land  of  the  Islet,  hail .' 

Let  all  that  gem-like  tlirong, 
Each  tufted  rock,  prevail 

To  awell  the  freeman^s  song  : 
And  while  this  infant  host 

Their  shriller  notes  eniploy, 
Re-echoed  by  thy  coast, 

Prolong  the  sounding  joy. 

LbiuI  c^  the  Tonpest,  bail  I 

Before  whose  angry  sweep 
The  roots  of  ages  quail, 

And  foams  to  heaven  the  deep. 
Oh  lend  your  voice  and  vau 

To  peal,  to  waft,  the  shout 
Of  disenthralled  man 

The  universe  throughout. 

Land  of  the  Meteor,  hail ! 

Thy  clouds  as  incense  wreathe 
Careering  on  the  gale, 

Or  shrouding  all  beneath  -. 
Let  awful  curls,  as  erst, 

Climb  towering  to  the  ekies, 
As  swells  the  mighty  burst 

Of  all  these  harmonies. 
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Land  of  my  Fathers,  hail  ! 

I  roam  thy  lineal  child, — 
Wiiere^er  the  hill-mists  sail, 

Or  l^qp  tbe  cataracts  wild  : 
My  fathers  fought  beside 

Thy  noblest  chivalry, — 
Their  blood  thy  rivers  dyed, — 

Expiring  to  be  free  ! 

But  dearest  to  my  heart, 

That  firm,  heroic,  band 
Of  trtUh  who  took  the  part,*— 

For  consdefwe  made  the  stand. 
Your  mould^ing  dust  I  seeky 

Wiiere  the  bleak  thistle  waves : 
Ye,  being  dead,  yet  speak,— - 

Enthroni^ed  in  your  graves. 

And  oh  my  Father-land, 

Dear  as  thy  aoil  to  me,^ 
As  freedom^B  hallowed  strand,^ 

In  blood,  in  spirit,  free, — 
Compel  the  hand  that  weaves 

The  garland  of  thy  fiune, 
Among  its  proudeat^Ieaves, 

To  twine  the  Martjrr^s  name. 
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Land  of  the  North,  farewdl ! 

Thy  mountains  disappear, — 
Thy  streams  no  looger  swell 

Their  voioes  on  mine  ear, — 
Sadly  I  tum  me  fix>m  thy  strand, 
Thou  fair,  thou  wild,  thou  holy,  land ! 

Scienoe  has  often  told 

The  treasures  thou  canst  boast ; 
And  song  has  of ten  rolled 

To  sound  thy  patriot-host ! 
Tears  can  I  only  give  the  shore, 
MHiere  I,  perchance,  may  rove  no  more. 

I  love  thy  purple  mount, 

Beneath  a  setting  sun, 
While  many  a  bubbling  fount 

Its  silvery  course  shall  run  ; 
And  hill-side  shadows  stretch  away, 
As  if  to  meet  the  rising  day  ! 

I  love  thy  placid  lake, 

A  mirror,  mountain-bound, 
MHiai  echo  sports  to  wake 

A  jocund  chorus  round, 
And  rippling  beauties  o^er  it  play, 
And  music's  sweetest  murmurs  stray  ! 
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I  love  thy  deepmost  glen, 

Where  tunid  wild-flowers  blow, 
And  vanished  streams  again 

Well  up  and  gently  flow, — 
And  in  the  concave  of  that  dell, 
To  find  some  ancient  hermit^s  cell ! 

I  love  thy  loud  cascade, 

Thundering  with  endless  foam, 
Oemming  with  dews  the  glade, 

Then,  truant,  reckless  roam 
Along  a  thousand  devious  ways, 
Yet  threading  skilfully  the  maze  ! 

I  love  thy  landscape  wood, 

By  river  and  by  knoll, 
Where  many  a  castle  stood 

G*er  which  dark  ruin  stole ; — 
Perennial  nature  thus  proclaims 
Her  triumph  o^er  the  proudest  names. 

I  love  thy  little  isle, 

Embosomed  on  the  lake, 
And  where  o^er  magic  pile 

The  storms  of  ocean  break ;    • 
Then  guide  my  skiff  to  fairy  realm, 
Or  ^mid  dark  billows  hold  my  helm  ! 

I  love  thy  broad  mist-wreath 

That  round  the  mountain  creeps, 
Feathering  the  blooming  heath, 

Pillared  on  riven  steeps, 
In  every  varying  contour  twine, 
In  every  varying  sun-light  shine ! 

Yet  ties  far  nobler  bind 
Thine  image  to  mine  heart. 
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And  round  it  sdll  shaU  wind, 

When  its  own  life-atrings  part  ;-^ 
Religion,  pure  and  undefiled, 
Thy  noblest  monumeDt  has 


Thine,  merdes  ever  new  ! 

Thine,  statutes  which  are  right ! 
Midian  of  blessed  dew,— - 

Ooshen  of  heavenly  Ugfat ! 
O  people  saved  by  the  Lord, 
Thy  shield,  thy  banner,  and  thy  sword  ! 

Let  pious  sacrifioe 

Thy  farthest  valleys  mark  ! 
Let,  too,  again  arise 

Thy  cotter-patriarch ! 
Let  thy  land  keep  her  Sid^baths  stiU, 
Thy  tribes  still  throiig  the  holy  hOl ! 

Invoke  thy  Witness-cloud, 
That  awfuU  spectral,  band, — 

Who  ne^^er  to  tyrants  bowed, 
The  glory  of  thy  land, — 

Say,  is  their  noble  courage  fled, 

Or  vainly  was  their  life-blood  shed  ? 

Should  evil  days  decline 

0'er  scenes  their  blood  has  nursed, — 
Angels  forsake  thy  shrine ! 

The  patriot'*^  tie  is  burst ! 
And  though  thy  soil  shall  still  remain, 
Thy  country  dies  beneath  the  stain  ! 

Thy  hills  might  tower  as  high, 

Thy  crags  as  dreadly  frown, 
Thy  streams  as  sweetly  sigh, 

Thy  flowers  still  fringe  thy  crown,— 
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The  glory  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
Departs, — thy  name  is  Ichabod  ! 

Land  of  the  North,  farewell ! 

Small  trust  dostthou  receive 
To  guard  each  rock-built  dell, — 

More  solemn  charge  I  leave, — 
To  claims,  which  earth  accords  thy  due, 
Be  strictly  just,  be  greatly  true  I 


^t0^^t0^0^m0*0m0m0^0^0tm0*0^0t0»^mmmmmt^tm0^0*0tm*0t0t0^H 


AN  ALLEGORY. 


I  WANDEBED  a  fugitive  Dove, 

Impatient  the  waters  to  roam  ! 
I  fluttered  their  surface  above, 

Far,  far  from  a  refiige  and  home. 
The  billows  heav^d  sullen  and  dark, 

And  loud  swept  the  tempest^s  wild  din  : 
Ah  where  was  the  CSovenant*Ark  ? 

Where  He  who  might  draw  me  within  ? 

Still  onward  the  terrible  surge 

O^^er  barrier  mountains  was  hurled ; 
Not  a  peak  yet  b^^  to  emerge,— 

So  fathomless  sunk  was  the  world  ! 
How  trembled  and  ruffled  my  breast ! 

I  fled  on  deserted  and  lone : 
The  sole  of  my  foot  had  no  rest, 

And  echo  derided  my  moan. 

Then  heavily  faltered  my  wing, 

I  drooped  from  my  once  buoyant  flight ; 
I  struggled  a  poor  lifeless  thing, 

While  mine  eye  floated  darkling  in  night. 
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But  when  yidding  up  to  my  fitte, 
I  saw  with  the  look  of  despdr, 

The  dread  world  of  waters  abate, 

And  the  spray  of  the  olive  was  there  ! 

Sweet  pledge  of  the  Waters*  decreaae, 

How  gladly  I  gathered  thy  budsy 
And  bore  them,  the  emblems  of  peaoe» 

As  I  glanced  o^er  the  quick  ebbing  floodt. 
My  pinions  their  freedom  regain  ! 

I  enter  the  safe-gliding  nest ;— 
There  find  I  relief  for  each  pain 

On  the  bosom  of  Mercy  caressed. 

As  a  star  rising  out  of  the  wave, 

That  Refuge  as  lovely  appeared, 
The  weary  and  trembling  to  save 

Through  the  tumult  it  only  careered : 
My  plainings  are  murmurs  of  joy  ! 

Rays  of  heaven  illumine  my  head  ! 
My  quiet  no  storm  can  destroy, — 

The  Dove  to  his  window  has  fled. 

And  now  other  regions  I  hail, 

New  earth  and  new  heavens  there  glow  : 
That  verdure,  that  azure,  ne^er  fail, 

Nor  are  marr^d  by  the  tempests  below. 
To  bask  in  the  sunlight's  broad  ray  ! 

To  shine  in  the  rainbow^s  pure  vest ! 
Oh  that  I  could  now  flee  away, 

And  there  be  for  ever  at  rest ! 


t    ■ 


THE  WORSHIP  OF  HEAVEN. 


^  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein.** 

What  turrets  blend  with  yonder  sky  ? 

What  strains  symphonious  float  afar  ? 
Now  sweeps  the  Heavenly  Vision  nigh, 

Leaving,  eclipsing,  every  star: 

Jenisalem  its  hallowed  name 

To  this  unfolding  City  lends : 
Its  images  of  mighty  fame 

Swell  forth,  as  slowly  it  descends. 

That  name  transports  to  olden  time, 
Deep,  solemn,  feeling  it  recalls  : 

But  fades  at  once  the  type  sublime 
Before  these  jasper-flaming  walls  ! 

And  yet  no  Temple  rears  its  pile 

Among  those  structures  grand  and  fair: 

The  palaces  of  Salem  smile, 

Her  Shrine  is  strangely  wanting  there. 

Fitly  forgotten  is  that  Frame, 
And  fitly,  too,  its  site  unknown  : 

The  Lord  Almighty  and  the  Lamb 
Build  here  Their  Sanctuary-Throne. 

Their  Light,  the  Holiest  contains  ! 

Their  Olories,  the  Shechinah  blaze ! 
A  Ood  in  Christ,  when  worshipped,  deigns 

To  form  the  Temple  for  that  praise ! 

o  o 
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In  His  own  uncreated  mind, 
In  His  own  in6nite  regard, 

Alone  shall  His  redeemed  find 

Their  praise,  indwelling,  and  reward  ! 


"OF  SUCII  IS  THE  KINGDOM  OF   HEAVEN 


O  WHEBB  is  the  Land  of  the  Blest  ? 

Yon  clouds,  and  those  stars,  far  above : 
No  footstep  toward  it  ever  pressed, 

Nor  wing  of  the  quick>flying  dove ! 
StiU  gaze  but  on  sancti6ed  youth, — 

When  grace  has  expelled  ^^  the  old  leaven,*^- 
T  is  meekness,  simplicity,  truth  : 

T  is  here  is  the  Klingdom  of  Heaven  ! 

O  what  is  the  Land  of  the  Blest  ? 

How  dazzling,  how  wealthy,  how  pure ! 
Of  pleasures  etemal  possessed, 

And  splendours  which  endless  endure  ! 
Rather  think  of  the  little  onc^s  smile, 

When  in  infancy^s  slumber  at  even, 
There  flees  all  its  passion  and  guile, — 

Like  that  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ! 

O  who  in  that  Land  of  the  Blest 

Shall  share  so  distinguished  a  place  ? 
And  shall  lie  on  the  Saviour^s  breast  ? — 

The  millions,  new-bom,  of  our  race. 
The  Child  of  the  Manger  has  bled  ! 

The  bond  of  their  sin  is  thus  riven ! 
The  dew  of  our  youth  is  but  shed 

To  spangle  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ! 


LINES  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  THOUGHT 

OF  THK 

aM 08T  INCREDULOUS  SURPRISE  THE  CHRI8TIAN  WILL  FEEL  ON 

FINDINO  HIMSELF  IN  HEAYEN. 


Yx8,  *t  is  Heaven !     Doubt  no  more  ! 

These  palace-mansioDs  speak  it  tnie  ! 
Weary  footsteps  Bnd  this  shore, 

And  here  immortal  strength  renew. 
Pilgrim  rest !  Thy  wanderings  dose 
In  these  dimes  of  sweet  repose. 

Yes,  ^t  is  Heaven  I     Hark  the  songs 
Of  hard-fought  victories  fill  the  sky  ! 

Countless  hands  firom  oonquering  throngs 
The  pakn-branch  wave  and  toss  on  high. 

Warrior  rest !     Thy  weapons  sheath,— 

Twine  around  thee  glory^s  wreath. 

Yes,  \  is  Heaven !     Thither  meet 
Successive  bands  firom  scenes  afar : 

Scattered  long,  how  dear  to  greet 
Where  nothing  can  their  union  mar. 

Exile  rest !     To  native  boume 

From  captivity  retum. 

Yes,  ^t  is  Heaven  !     Here  no  thrall 
Marks  the  oppressor^s  gloomy  reign  ! 

See  the  foe,  that  hdd  us,  fall ! 
List  to  the  breaking  of  his  chain  ! 

Bondman  rest !     Henceforth  thou  ^rt  free, 

This  thy  dawn  of  jubilee. 
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Yes,  ''t  is  Heaven !     He  is  here 
In  whom  the  fatherless  con6de  ! 

Hushed  is  every  panting  fear 

Whilc  in  our  Father^s  breast  we  hide. 

Orphan  rest !     No  longer  roam, — 

Enter  thine  etemal  home. 

Yes,  ^t  is  Heaven  !     Gaze  aitmnd, 
No  moumers  go  about  the  streets ! 

Breezes  bear  no  funeral  sound, 
No  dust  upon  the  coffin  beats. 

Moumer  rest !     No  tears  are  shed 

For  the  dying  or  the  dead. 

Yes  !  ^t  is  Heaven  !     Soft  th''  expanse 
That  smooths  the  living  river^s  flow  ! 

Golden  sunbeams  o^er  it  glance, — 
Nor  billows  rise  nor  tempests  blow. 

Voyager  rest !     No  rock  to  shun,— 

Leave  the  hehn,  thy  port  is  won. 

Yes,  't  is  Heaven  !     Pilgrim,  blest, 
And  Warrior,  Exile,  Bondman,  hail ! 

Orphan,  Moumer,  Voyager,  rest ! — 
This  long-sought  refuge  ne^er  can  fail. 

Christian  rest !     For  oh,  in  Thee 

These  diversities  agree ! 


THE  CROSS  OF  CHRIST. 


Csof 8  of  my  Lord !     In  thee  I  view 
Of  saving  truih  each  form  and  hue : 
Thou  art  the  everlasting  Sign 
In  which  all  samng  acta  combine  ! 

Thine  to  Atone !    Resenting  wrong 
Done  by  our  race,— vast  as  its  throng,— 
Wide  as  its  bound,— which  to  the  skies 
Sent  its  foul,  daring,  injuries  ! 

To  Saiisfy !     It  paid  the  debt 
Of  human  guilt  and  l^al  threat : 
For  past  and  future  can  account, 
Cancelling  all  the  vast  amount ! 

To  Eapiate !    The  very  stains 
Of  sin,  the  soul  no  more  retains : 
Consdenoe  is  purged  in  the  rich  flood 
Of  this  most  holy,  cleansing,  Blood ! 

To  Reconcile !     It  makes  us  nigh, 
Children  and  friends  of  Ckxl  most  Uigh : 
Saved  from  wrath,  redeemed  from  curse, 
His  love  we  sing,  His  praise  rehearse  f 

We  see  the  wood,  the  knife,  the  Lamb  ! 
There  darts  from  heaven  the  kindling  flame  ! 
The  real,  one,  only,  Sacrifice 
From  which  sweet  savour  could  arise  ! 
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S^tn-oiering  I  Guilt  imputed 
Bumi^ering  !  Hate  of  oii  oonsuDies^ — 
/Vao9-offering !  EndlesB  strife  it  stays, — 
TAoiiiiMiffieriiig !    Oiound  of  endleas  praiae 

Oh,  not  the  flowen  of  tmn^^m^ 
Miglit  waye  to  coTer  our  offienoe,— 
None  could  to  hope  like  tluB  haTe  fled, 
But  that  the  Victim^a  hlood  wese  ahed  ! 


Each  Claim  and  Attribute  agree  I 
The  tide  of  Mercy  now  rolls  free  I 
Sin  ia  condemned !    Impediment 
No  more  obBtructs  Love^s  full  intent ! 

Father !     Who  gay^rt  that  Utter  cup ! 
8on  !     Who  in  death  wast  lifted  up ! 
Spirit  i    Who  showest  us  theae  things  ! 
To  this  blest  Cnx»  the  sinner 


VERSI0N8  OP  THE  PSALM8. 


<«HOW  8HALL  WE  SIMG  THB  LOBD'8  60NG  IN  A  8TRANQB  LAVDT* 


PSALM  THE  FIRST. 

Thbu  is  a  scale  of  downward  ill ;— 
The  uDgodly  thought,  the  sinful  oourse, 

Lead  to  the  seat  which  scomers  fill, 
Where  soon  expires  the  last  remorse. 

He  who  shall  shun  this  prone  descent 
How  blest !     For  his  is  pure  delight ;— 

The  law  divine  he  scans  intent, 
And  muses  o^er  it  day  and  night. 

He  stands  a  tree  ^mid  sylvan  glades, 

Rich  in  maturity  of  fruit, 
Bright  in  the  green  which  never  fades, 

While  rivers  freshen  round  his  root. 

Not  so  the  ungodly  ;  worthless,  seared, 
Like  chaff  which  whirlwinds  dissipate,— 

The  Judgment  which  they  long  have  jeered 
Now  glares  on  them  with  sudden  fate  ! 

Severed  from  all  the  just,  they  fly  ! 

They  perish  ^neath  the  impending  doom  ! 
So  the  Lord  bends  on  saints  his  eye ! 

Thus  flames  of  wrath  his  foes  consume  ! 
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PSALM  THE  SECOXD. 

LouD  the  defiance,  fierce  the  rage, 
Though  vain  the  dream,  of  impious  states, 

With  myriad-force  and  battle-gage, 
Marshalled  by  sceptred  potentates. 

Why  to  this  contest  wiU  ye  rush  ? 

Why  these  blest  ties,  infatuate,  rend  ? 
This  rising  empire  seek  to  crush  ? 

Jehovah  will  the  right  defend  ! 

'T  is  Heaven^s  own  cause  f     Its  highest  claim  ! 

That  all  should  honour  Christ  the  Son  ! 
Their  bands,  Their  cords,  are  still  the  same, — 

Peer  with  his  Father, — ^Thev  are  one  ! 

He  who  in  glory  sits  serene 
Enthroned  upon  the  sea  of  glass, 

Indignant  scoms  the  turbulent  scene, 
The  mole-hill  pile,  the  womi-Iike  mass  f 

He  speaks !  and  bafHes  all  His  foes, — 
Writhing  sore  vexed  beneath  his  feet, — 
"  Mean  impotents  !     Can  ye  deposc 
My  King  from  His  anointed  seat  ?*' 

"  Thou  art  my  Son  !""  Jehovah  saith  ! 

Now  breaks  Thy  Natal,  Crowning,  Day  ! 
First^fruits  of  dust !     First-bom  of  death  ! 
Now  wield  Thy  Alediatorial  sway ! 

(To  whom  of  all  the  angel-throng, 

Was  this  dread  kindred  ^''er  addressed, — 

Sincc  first  they  woke  to  life  and  song, 
Or  round  earth^s  Saviour  wondering  pressed  ?♦) 

•  Heb.  i.  5. 


ft( 
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"  Thou  art  my  Son,"— The  only  Line  ! 
Take  for  inheritance  the  earth  ! 
Thou  art  my  Son,^  My  all  is  Thine, 
The  rightful  treasures  of  Thy  Burth  ! 

The  Bceptre  of  Thy  hand  shall  smite 

Them  who  rebel  against  Thy  laws,— 
Like  strokes  of  iron  when  they  light 

And  dash  the  potter^s  work  to  flaws. 

O  just  decree, — ^ye  princes  rise, 

Confess  His  claims,  receive  His  words, 
Be  ye  instructed,  O  be  wise, — 

He  ^s  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords. 

Kiss  Him  !     Embracings  of  the  heart, 

Tears  of  the  spirit,  speak  your  love  ! 
Ye  die  if  wrath-flake  on  you  dart ! 

How  blessed  do  all,  who  trust  him,  prove ! 


PSALM  THE  NINETEENTH. 

Jbhovah^s  glory  brightly  streams 

Where  suns  and  planets  sweep  their  march,— 
Blent  yet  diffused,  as  are  the  beams 

They  scatter  round  this  azure  arch. 

Day,  like  a  herald,  lifts  its  shout, — 
Still  caught  by  day,  the  news  resounds ! 

Night,  silent  monitress,  holds  out 
Her  scroU  and  all  its  skill  expounds ! 

Onward  from  earth,  through  all  those  spheres, 
Peals  deep  and  long  the  echoing  line,— 
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Wherever  human  home  appears, 
Wherever  gleams  cdestial  sign  ! 

Amidst  that  infinite  recess, 

The  sun  has  found  its  hall  of  gold, — 

A  brid^room  in  his  nupdal  dress, 
In  joyous  speed  a  raoer  bold. 

Who  can  escape  its  searching  ray  ? 

Exclude  its  general  influence  ? 
When  it  goes  forth  to  rule  the  day 

Through  heaven^s  star-bound  circumference  ? 

But  I  would  sing  a  Oreater  Light 
Cheering  and  changing  human  souls, 

Chasing  from  hearts  their  darksome  night, 
As  round  the  moral  world  it  rolls. 

80  Thine  anointed  envoys  flew 

With  every  speech  of  earth  baptised, — 

Nor  vain  their  flight, — first  Israel  knew, 
Then  nations  foolish  and  despised.* 

How  far  excels  Thy  Written  Law 

Of  rich,  and  sweet,  the  costliest  hoard  ! 

Its  salutary  cautions  awe  ! 

In  keeping  it  is  great  reward  ! 

His  errors  who  can  understand  r 
His  conscious  and  unconscious  sin  ? 

Let  no  presumptuous  crime  command  ! 
From  great  transgression  keep  me  clean  ! 

PresumpttiOUSy  great^  would  be  this  zest 

To  make  Thy  Works  and  Words  my  themes.» 

Did  not  my  hope  most  firmly  rest 

On  Him  who  strengthens  and  redeems  ! 

*  Rom.  X.  18,  19. 
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PSALM  THE  TWENTY-THIRD. 

Mt  Shepherd !     I  would  call  Thee  mine,— 
^  was  by  Thy  grace  I  reached  thy  fold  ! 

T  is  on  Thy  bosom  I  recline  ! 

Still  Thou  my  footsteps  must  uphold  ! 

Thine  eye  doth  watch,  Thy  care  doth  keep, 

The  most  perverse  of  all  Thy  sheep  ! 

Fed  by  Thy  hand  I  nothing  need, 
Always  with  Thy  rich  bounty  blest ! 

When  wearied,  on  some  verdant  mead 
Thou  makest  me  lie  down  and  rest, — 

Where  waters  well, — ^fresh,  still,  and  deep, — 

Thither  Thou  lead'st  Thy  fainting  sheep ! 

Alas,  I  often  leave  Thy  way, 
And  yet  my  soul  Thou  dost  reclaim  ! 

In  rectitude,  lest  I  might  stray, 

Thou  keepest  me  through  Thy  own  name  ! 

Thou  hear^^st  my  moan,  Thou  seest  me  weep, 

And  pitiest  Thy  foolish  sheep  ! 

Soon  I  must  tread  the  grim  defile 
Trodden  by  all  Thy  faithful  flock, 

Where  nought,  but  from  above,  can  smile, — 
A  pass  of  oold,  predpitous,  rock ; 

I  ^U  brave  the  shadows  of  that  steep  ! 

Thy  rod  and  sta£P  assure  Thy  sheep  ! 

Thou  dost  my  pastured  table  spread, 
Thwarting  the  rage  of  all  my  foes ; 

Thy  sacred  unction  soothes  my  head, 
My  cup  with  mercy  overflows  ! 

What  more  ?     When  life  in  death  shall  sleep, 

At  Thy  right  hand  shall  dwetl  Thy  sheep  ! 
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PSALM  THE  TWENTY.FOUKTH. 

All  is  the  Lord^s !     Elach  proof  of  sensey 
Each  voice  of  truth,  His  daim  describes  ! 

The  Earth  with  all  ite  dements  ! 

The  World  with  all  its  living  tribes  ! 

O^^er  unimaginable  deeps, 

On  subterranean  sea  and  flood, 
This  surface-crust  securely  sleeps, — 

Man,  in  his  millions,  long  has  stood. 

Vast  Temple,  consecrate  to  6od ! 

But  He  has  a  more  chosen  rest ! 
The  Church  is  His  hill-crowned  abode,— 

Who  shall  ascead,  a  votary-guest  ? 

The  pure  in  life  and  heart  alone, 
The  holy  worshipper  and  true, — 

These,  God  of  Jacob !  seek  Thy  throne  ! 
These  would  Thy  Face,  imploring,  view  ! 

But  far  above  that  Mountain  stands 
A  Temple,  all  of  Heaven  compact, — 

Divinely  pure,  not  made  with  hands, 
By  sin  and  sinner  yet  intact. 

Still  One  **  made  sin,"— e'en  Crucified, — 
Hath  challenged  rightful  entrance  there  ! 

Angels  to  one  another  cried 

Aloud  their  joy  the  suit  to  bear  ! 

Lift  up  th**  empyrean  arches  high  ! 

Fling  back  your  everlasting  gates  ! 
Let  every  access  open  fly  ! 

The  King  of  Glory  now  awaits  ! 
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Ask  ye,  Who  is  this  Olorious  King  ? 

The  Lord  who  wields  all  power  and  might,— 
Whoae  victories  to  the  zenith  ring, — 

Who  oomes  with  trophies  of  the  fight ! 

Spread  wide,  ye  valves  of  endless  strength, 

Give  to  this  Sovereign  fullest  meed  ! 
RoU  out,  ye  portals,  through  your  length, 

And  hail  the  Conqueror^s  crowning  deed  1 

Where,  through  the  universe,  can  doubt 

StiU  dweU  or  ask,  Who  is  this  King  ? 
Angels  through  that  dread  circuit  shout,— 

The  Lord  of  Sabaoth  we  sing  ! 

WhUe  they  thus  chant,  the  lofty  posts* 

Move  at  their  voice, — ^they  ope  their  leaves  ! 

He  has  gone  in  1  The  Lord  of  Hosts  ! 
And  now  His  glorious  crown  receives  ! 


PSALM  THE  FORTY-FIFTH. 

The  noblest  breast  that  ever  beat 

Might  envy  strains  like  those  I  sing ; — 

The  best-skiUed  bard  would  vain  compete 
With  the  recitals  of  my  string, — 

My  heart  a  worthy  theme  indites  ! 

Verse  flows  as  the  apt  penman  Mrrites  1 

Supemal  beauty  decks  Thy  brow  ! 

Immortal  grace  informs  Thy  speech  ! 
And  there  assemble  round  Thee  now 

MiUions  of  votaries  who  beseech 
That  Thou  wouldst  dress  Thyself  in  arms, 
And  conquer  nations  with  Thy  charms  ! 

*  Isa.  vt  4. 
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The  girded-blade,  the  victor-car, 

The  weU-stored  quiver,  all  are  Thine  ! 

Oo  forth  with  trappings  of  the  war, — 
In  majesty  and  glory  shine, — 

So  bloodless  triumphs  diall  suooeed, 

Which  widows,  orphans,  all,  may  speed ! 

Thy  throne,  O  Ood,  for  ever  stands  ! 

Thy  sceptre  sweeps  a  rightful  aim  1 
Thy  Ood,  e^en  Thine,  o*er  seraph-bands 

Doth  Thy  co-equal  rank  proclaim  ! 
Creatures  Thine  office  may  approach,— 
None  on  Thy  Oodhead  can  encroach  ! 

The  oil  of  gladness  is  out-poured 

Upon  Thee,— costliest  perfumes  breathe 

From  all  Thy  robes, — ^'t  is  Thy  reward  ! 
And  now  unbind  the  Conqueror^^s 

A  Royal  Spouse  to  meet  Thy  bride 

Who  bends  in  homage  at  Thy  side  ! 

And  Thou  betrothed  queen  attend  ! 

Thy  people  and  thy  father^s  house, 
Earth^s  every  lure  and  every  friend 

Abjure,  and  takc  the  solemn  vows, — 
For  Him  thy  Lord  with  all  to  part 
In  full  abandonment  of  heart ! 

Fair  art  thou,  Church  !     No  golden  vest, 
Nor  whitest  raiment,  can  express 

How  "  the  Lamb^s  wife''  shall  be  confessed 
In  all  her  saintly  righteousness  : 

Not  only  is  no  trace  of  sin, 

Thou  art  all  glorious  within  ! 

King^s  Daughter !     Of  a  kingly  race, 
Not  raised  alone  to  royal  state ; 
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Thy  retinue,  princesses  grace, — 
Unfold  the  ivory  palace-gate ! 
Long  on  the  threshold  has  He  stood 
For  her  He  purchased  with  His  blood  ! 

They  oome,  they  come,  from  earth^^s  far  bounds, 

With  joy  and  tributary  stores,— 
Oentile  with  Jew  in  concert  sounds 

Her  fame,  while  she  her  Lord  adores  : 
Though  death  shall  tear  a  thousand  ties, 
Endless  successions  shall  arise. 

Lord,  King,  and  Bridegroom  !     Hark  the  Voice 
WTiich  makes  Thy  name  for  ever  known  ! 

And  still  all  people  shall  rejoice 
In  choral  hymns  to  its  renown  ! 

Thousands  of  years  have  passed  away,— 

The  Scripture  is  fiilfilled  this  day. 


P8ALM  THE  FORTY-SEVENTH. 

MsssiAH  has  triumphed  !     To  the  skies  with  our  shout ! 

Death,  threatening  and  mocking,  His  arm  overthrows ! 
From  the  Orave  springs  Almighty  !     His  foes  fly  in  rout ! 

And  over  the  earth  as  its  monarch  he  goes  ! 

Messiah  has  triumphed  !     Far  diffuses  His  power 
And  kingdoms  which  raged  are  won  to  His  side  ! 

The  nations  He  gives  to  the  Church  for  her  dower, 
And  delights  in  the  excellency  of  His  Bride ! 

Messiah  has  triumphed  !     With  a  warrior^s  cry, 
With  a  conqueror^s  clang,  with  a  kingly  state, 

He  rises  to  wield  His  dominion  on  high, — 

While  rolls  back  in  welcome  each  heavenly  gate. 
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Messiah  haa  triumphed !     The  diadems  bring 
To  honour  His  state  !     Let  earth  still  proloiig 

The  praises  of  Jesus,  the  glorified  King, 

With  heart^^s  ardent,  and  mind'*^  reflective,  song. 

Messiah  has  triumphed  !     The  Idolater  yields ! 

The  long-stubbom  Hebrew  to  Galvary  bends ! 
Peoples,  Princes,  submit !     E!arth  hangs  up  her  shiddsi 

To  trophy  the  throne  which  now  He  asoenda. 


P8ALM  THE  SEVENTY-SECOND. 

SoN  of  the  Etemal  King  ! 

Tidings  spread  Thy  peacc  around  ! 
Mountain-summits  with  it  ring, — 

Hill-sides  echo  with  the  sound  ! 

No  inglorious  peace  He  sends ; 

Judgment,  righteousness,  its  grounds  ! 
Need's  poor  children  He  defends  ; 

Sceptred  tyrants  He  confounds  ! 

Long  as  yonder  sun  shall  bum, 
And  night^s  planet  gleam  o'er  sea, 

Shall  each  generation  tum 
Reverently  its  eye  to  Thee  ! 

But  unlike  those  rolling  orbs 

Is  the  glory  of  this  scenc, — 
""T  is  as  dew  whicli  earth  absorbs, 

Silenty  soft,  on  pastures  green. 

Righteous  worth  and  gentle  peace 
Shall  adom  earth^s  deepmost  vales, 

Flourishing  with  rich  increase 
Till  moon^^s  latest  crescent  fails. 
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Who  shall  bound  His  glorious  reign  ? 

Throw  its  limits  backward  8till, — 
To  where  toeses  farthest  main, 

To  where  pulses  nascent  rill. 

Prowlers  of  the  savage  wild 

Bow  before  His  claims  as  just : 
Though  His  enemies  have  piled 

High  their  seats,  they  bite  the  dust. 

There  shall  oome  each  potentate 

And  a  princely  tribute  pay, — 
Isle  and  Continental  state,— 

AU  the  nations  shall  obey  ! 

Where  the  tear  He  11  not  repress  ? 

Where  the  moan  He  cannot  hush  ? 
Where  the  wrong  He  ''11  not  redress  ? 

Where  the  foe  He  cannot  crush  ? 

Martyr-blood  in  streams  may  flow, — 

He  shall  give  it  precious  worth  ! 
Heavenward  shall  its  incense  go  ! 

Deep  its  seed  shall  sink  in  earth  ! 

All  confess  His  endless  throne  ! 

Mines  heave  up  their  golden  store  ! 
Suppliance  pours  its  ceaseless  tone  ! 

And,  unpaudng,  all  adore  ! 

From  the  driven  seed,  the  wind 

Bears  to  some  rude,  sterile,  height, — 
Who  can  seek  his  sheaves  to  bind  ? 

What  secure  from  hopeless  blight  ? 

Yet  His  cause  like  this  might  seem,— 

Weak  its  springing,  scathed  its  field, — 
Suddenly  His  harvests  teem  ! 

Rural,  civic,  trophies  yield  ! 

p  p 
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His  a  Name  ^bove  evoy  name, 

Witb  undying  bcmour  crowned ! 
Sun  !  to  it  bow  pale  tby  flame, 

Short  thy  time,  oonfined  thy  bound  ! 

O  what  blessings,  lavisbed  wide, 

Cover  all  the  woes  of  man,— 
As  heaven'*^  rainbows  soft  bestride 

All  the  gloom  beneath  their  span. 

Hark  !  what  rapturous  hymns  arise 
Where  the  Ensign-Cross  He  rears  ! 

Songs  are  tuning  out  of  sighs, 

Smiles  are  wreathing  out  of  tears  ! 

All  shall  bless  Him  !     Lift  thy  voice 

Earth,  and  sea,  and  firmament ! 
Acclamation  of  your  joys 

Peal  out  in  one  chorus  hiisai ! 

Blessed  Ood  of  Israel ! 

Working  marvels  of  Hi$  love  ! 
He  with  us  descends  to  dwell 

From  His  glorious  sphere  above  ! 

Blessing,  honour,  glory,  power, 
Aye  His  glorious  name  maintain  ! 

Let  the  loud  hosanna  tower, 
Filling  heaven  with  its  strain  ! 

Let  the  blest  Immanuers  glory 

Like  a  golden  ocean  roll, — 
Merging  every  mountain  hoary, 

Swelling  to  the  farthest  pole  ! 

Amen,  Amen  I As  he  sung 

IsraePs  singer  rose  to  heaven, — 

AU  had  been  too  tensely  strung, — 

Charm,  and  harp,  and  heart,  were  riven  ! 
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PSALM  THE  EIGHTY-FOURTH. 

In  Tain,  with  all  his  art  and  fire, 

The  Chief  Musician  strikes  his  chord ; 

And,  rapt  in  transport,  would  aspire 
To  sing  Thy  tabemacleSy  Lord  ! 

Thy  hosts  could  not  their  sweetness  tell,— * 

Oh  who  can  say,  How  amiable  f 

My  soul  is  lost  in  this  intent, 
With  this  fond  wish  it  sinks  opprest, 

To  be  where  Thou  the  heaven  hast  bent 
To  come  down  to  an  earthly  rest ! 

My  varied  powers  of  soul  and  frame 

Now  for  the  Living  Ood  exclaim  ! 

Instinctive  yeamings  never  erred, 

Since  Temple-pinnacle  arose, 
To  prompt  towards  it  the  parent  bird 

Seeking  protection  from  its  foes : 
There  would  it  flutter,  brood,  and  sing, 
Warbling  Thy  praise,  my  Ckxl  and  King  ! 

Supremely  blest,  in  filial  right, 

Is  the  Celestial  family  ! 
They  dwell  for  ever  in  Thy  sight, 

Attiming  holy  harmony  !  % 

Their  strains  they  endlessly  fulfil, — 
Ages  revolve, — they  're  praising  still ! 

And  he  is  blest,  whose  pilgrim  road 
Is  firmly  travelled  in  Thine  aid  ! 

Who  passes  on  to  Thine  abode 

From  strength  to  strength^s  untiring  grade,- 

Nor  his  a  solitary  part, 

A  social  way  is  in  his  heart ! 
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Oh  \  is  a  blest  companion-band, 

They  wind  tbe  valei  the  summit  mounl ; 

The  weil  springs  up  at  their  command, 

They  drink,  maroh  oo,  but  note  the  fouDt,« 

Renewed  bj  Heaven^^s  moat  gradous  rain»— 

Their  panting  foUowera  to  sustain  ! 

Not  one  sball  peridi  from  thoae  coasls ! 

All  before  Zion'*»  God  appear  ! 
But  who  am  I,  O  Lord  of  Hosts  ? 

My  prayer,  Thou  Ood  of  Bethel,  hear  ! 
Thou  wilt :  Mesaiah^s  face  revealed 
Secures  Thy  favour  like  a  shield  ! 

A  thousand  daya  are  no  mean  share 
Of  life^s  amouot  of  days  on  eaith  : 

Elach  brings  its  duty,  joy,  and  care, — 
One,  such  a  saorifioe  ia  worth  I 

That  day  within  Thy  courta  I  ads, 

However  menial  be  my  task  ! 

Father  of  lights,  illume  my  ways  1 
Mine  iEgis,  still  my  head  enfbld ! 

Thy  glory  consummates  Thy  grace  ! 
No  proper  good  do9t  Thou  withhold  ! 

My  walk  be  ever  with  the  just, 

And  in  Thee  mine  unwavering  trust ! 
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PSALM  THE  EIGHTY-SEVENTH. 

■ 

Blest  Spectacle  !     Yon  holy  heights 

Uprear  no  city  of  the  world  ! 
Therdn  are  served  no  common  rites, 

Thence  no  mean  ensign  is  unftirl^  ! 

City  of  Qod  !     The  dwelling-place 
In  which  His  glory  is  enshrined  ! 

Precinct  of  refuge  and  of  grace^ 
Set  ope  to  all  of  human  kind  ! 

The  latch  of  the  devoted  home 
He  passes  not,  nor  will  despise, — 

But  to  its  altar-hearth  doth  come 
To  bless  the  household  sacrifice. 

But  in  the  Progress  of  His  State, 
Far  lofder  portals  He  demands, — 

And  lo  !  He  enters  Zion^s  gate 

And  dwells  in  it,  though  made  with  hands. 

O  Church  !     Once  feeble,  small,  and  mean, 
WTiat  glorious  things  are  told  of  thee ! 

And,  in  prophetic  light  foreseen, 
A  worid  now  crowdt  thy  sanctuary. 

They  who  once  knew  Thee,— *could  they  hope 
That  thou  a  listening  world  shouldst  teaoh  ? 

Chaldean,  Tyrian,  Ethiop,— 

Men  of  each  kindred,  tribe,  and  speech  ? 

Thou  a  new  life  dost  spread  around  ! 

From  stones  dost  sons  and  daughters  caD  ! 
With  matron-honours  art  thou  crowned  ! 

Thou  art  the  mothcr  of  us  all ! 
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Thine  is  the  renovatmg  spdl ! 

From  soul  to  soul  it  multiplies  ! 
A  reoord  none,  like  thine,  can  tell ! 

Thy  strength  the  Highest  fortifies  ! 

Soon  wUl,  amidst  the  Last  Account, 
That  sumless  offspring  be  displayed : 

And  they  shall  bless  the  natal  mount 

Which  sweils  and  blooms  when  all  things  fiule. 

While  at  its  base, — I  cannot  sing 

Like  the  sweet  choirs  which  crest  that  hill : 

Yet  do  its  sides  with  echoes  ring, 
And  yield  me  each  refreshing  rill ! 


PSALM  THE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-SEYENTI 


PARAPHRASE. 


What  rivers  cleave  this  waste  forlorn  ? 

Rivers  of  Weeping  and  of  Death  : 
Along  their  dreary  banks  we  moum, — 

A  sigh  each  breath  ! 

The  willows  bear  our  stringed  shells 

Which  droop  and  munnur  'mong  the  reeds, 
No  purposed  strain  of  sorrow  swells, — 

Our  spirit  bleeds  ! 

The  foe  may  oVr  us  proudly  vaunt, 

And  impiously  disdain  our  woe, — 
No  harp  shall  answer  to  his  taunt, 

Though  tears  must  flow  ! 
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Nor  can  we  find  our  own  relief 

In  sweeping  yon  suspended  lyres,— 
In  pensive  thought,  ^midst  sobbing  grief, 

Our  song  expires  ! 

O  Zion,  ne^er  art  thou  forgot ! 

Nor  thou,  Jerusalem,  our  home ! 
MTiate^er  from  memory  we  must  blot ! 

Where^er  we  roam  ! 

Our  touch  shall  lose  its  chording  art, 

Our  utterance  praise  no  more  employ, 
When  aught  shall  wean  this  broken  heart 

¥Vom  its  chief  joy  ! 

O  Earth  farewell !     Thou  doomed  place, — 

Our  foeman^s  seat, — Thy  judgments  fall ! 

Thy  children  perish  !     Vain  Thou  Mst  rase 

Our  City^s  wall ! 

We  11  sing  again  !     Our  bosom  bums  ! 

Skill  shall  direct  our  new-strung  hand, — 
Earth*s  days  are  numbered  !     Now  retums 

The  Exile  Band  f 
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PSALM  THE  HUNDRED  AND  FOBTY-SECOND. 


In  reriting  this  Psalnu  Francis  of  AMitriaai  «spired  s  the 

•ccommodated  to  tbe 


Ah,  \  is  not  now  that  I  commence 
To  pour  to  heaven  my  suppliant  ciy  : 

But  now  my  soul  is  parting  henoe, 
O  Lord  !  sustain  and  bid  it  fly  : 

Wilt  Thou  not  still  be  its  defenoe, 
Who  all  my  Hfe  wast  ever  nigh  ? 

Long  have  I  proved  Thy  gentle  care,— 
Each  plaint  of  sorrow  Thou  haat  heard,— - 

Each  secret  trouble  I  could  bare 

Before  Thine  eye  :  when  inward  stirred 

My  spirit''^  depth,  when  outward  snare 
Was  set,  my  path  was  neVr  deterred. 

Littlc  I  mourn  to  leave  this  scene, 
Strange  *t  is  to  me,  and  I  'm  alone  : 

No  refuge  here  my  head  can  screen, 
No  pity  meets  my  souFs  deep  moan  : 

Yet  not  unblest  my  lot  has  been, — 

As  refuge,  portion,  Thee  I  "ve  known  ! 

But  now  1  die, — with  tenderest  love 
Mark  my  last  prayer,  my  latest  woe, — 

Let  not  my  tempters  greatly  move 

My  heart  which  trembles  faint  and  low— 

I  ""m  free  !     I  ""m  bome  bv  saints  above  I 
Praise,  Praise  !     Thv  heavenlv  boimties  flow  ! 
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PSALM  THE  HUNDRED   AND   FIFTIETH. 

Halleluia  !     We  will  raise 
To  the  Lord  Ood  songs  of  praise  ! 
Halleluia !     We  proclaim 
The  high  honours  of  His  name  ! 

WTiere  shall  this  our  Hymn  begin  ? 
The  Sanctuary-courts  within  : 
Tendemess  and  awe  combine 
To  endear  that  chosen  shrine  ! 

Yet  a  temple  made  with  hands 
Roofs  not  wide  extended  lands, — 
Be  a  nobler  concave  bent ! 
Praise  Him  in  the  Firmament ! 

WTuU  His  homage  first  attracts  ? 
Praise  Him  for  his  mighty  acts  ! 
But  in  essence  great  is  He, — 
Excellent  His  glories  be  ! 

How  shall  these  our  vows  be  paid  ? 
Let  sweet  Music  bring  her  aid  ! 
Pealing,  solemn,  festal,  sound 
Through  the  universe  rebound  ! 

Man  !  thy  breath  is  life  and  mind  ! 
Not  like  senseless  string  and  wind  ! 
Voice  hast  thou  !     Its  lispings  train, 
Till  in  gasps  shall  die  the  strain  ! 


•'  Accipe,  Md  PacUia  !** 

Geokoii  BucHAiiAiri  Epiobamma 
ad  Mariam  Rcgirain. 


**  KmrmytXMt  /m»,  KJL«f  «  : 
AkistOphaxei^— Ornitbet,  Line  140& 


^^  Prudens  futuri  temporis  exitum 
Caliginosa  nocte  premit  deus : 
Ridetque,  si  mortalis  tdtru 
Fas  trtpuiaL"' 

HoRACE Carm  :  Lib.  iii.  29. 
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